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THE  TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


The  following  History  of  Greek  Literature  has  been  conj- 
posed  by  Professor  K.  O.  Mfiller  of  Gottingen,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  for  its 
exclusive  use.  The  work  has  been  written  in  German,  and  has 
been  translated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society;'  but  the 
German  text  has  never  been  published,  so  that  the  present  trans- 
lation appears  as  an  original  work. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  no  history  of 
Greek  Literature  had  been  published  in  the  English  language. 
The  Society  thought  that,  since  the  Greek  Literature  is  the 
source  from  which  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world  almost 
exclusively  derives  its  origin ; and  since  it  still  contains  the 
finest  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  poetry,  history,  oratory, 
and  philosophy  ; a history  of  Greek  Literature  would  be  properly 
Introduced  into  the  series  of  works  published  under  their  super- 
intendence. The  present  work  is  intended  to  be  within  the 
compass  of  the  general  reader ; but  at  the  same  time  to  be  useful 
to  scholars,  and  particularly  to  persons  commencing  or  pursuing 
the  study  of  the  Greek  authors.  Agreeably  with  this  view,  the 
chief  original  autliorities  for  the  statements  in  the  text  are  men- 
tioned in  the  notes:  but  few  references  have  been  given  to  the 
works  of  modern  critics,  either  foreign  or  native. 
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VI 


THE  translator’s  PREFACE. 


Tlie  translation  has  been  executed  in  correspondence  with  the 
author,  who  has  read  and  approved  of  the  larger  part  of  it.  Any 
corrections  which  he  may  furnish  (in  addition  to  those  noticed  in 
the  errata)  will  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

The  work  will  be  completed  in  about  sixty  cliapters,  and  will 
occupy  two  volumes.  The  history  will  be  brought  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  heathen  literature  of  Greece. 

A copious  index  will  accompany  the  second  volume. 

January,  1840. 
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LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  undertaking  to  write  a history  of  Grecian  literature,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  many  hundred  authors  whose 
works,  accumulated  in  the  Alexandritie  Library,  are  reported,  after 
passing  tluough  many  other  perils,  to  have  Anally  been  burnt  by  the 
Khalif  Omar — an  event  from  which  the  cause  of  civilisation  has  not, 
perhaps,  sutiered  so  much  as  many  have  thought;  inasmuch  as  the 
inheritance  of  so  vast  a collection  of  writings  from  antiquity  would,  by 
engrossing  all  the  leisure  and  attention  of  the  modems,  have  diminished 
their  zeal  and  their  opportunities  for  original  productions.  Nor  will  it 
' ■ necessary  to  carry  our  younger  readers  (for  whose  use  this  work  is 
chiefly  designed)  into  the  controversies  of  the  philosophical  schools,  the 
theories  of  grammarians  and  critics,  or  the  successive  hypotheses  of 
natural  philosophy  among  the  Greeks — in  short,  into  those  departments 
of  literature  which  are  the  province  of  the  learned  by  profession,  and 
whose  influence  is  conflned  to  them  alone.  Our  object  is  to  consider 
Grecian  literature  as  a main  constituent  of  the  character  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  to  show  how  those  illustrious  compositions,  which  we  still 
justly  admire  as  the  classical  writings  of  the  Greeks,  naturally  spmng 
from  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Greek  races,  and  the  constitution  of 
civil  and  domestic  society  as  established  among  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose our  inquiries  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  heads: — I.  The 
development  of  Grecian  jx)etry  and  prose  before  the  rise  of  the  Athenian 
literature ; 2.  The  flourishing  era  of  poetry  and  eloquence  at  Athens ; 
and,  3.  The  history  of  Greek  literature  in  the  long  period  after  Alex- 
ander; which  last,  although  it  produced  a much  larger  number  of 
writings  than  the  former  periods,  need  not,  consistently  with  the  object 
of  the  present  work,  be  treated  at  great  length,  as  literature  had  in  this 
age  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  few,  and  had  lost  its  living 
influence  on  the  general  mass  of  the  community. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  literature  of 
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ancient  Greece  from  its  earliest  ori(jin,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
be^inninp,  by  treating  of  the  extant  works  of  Grecian  writers  in  their 
chronological  order.  We  mip^ht  then  commence  at  once  with  Homer 
and  Hesiod:  but  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  course,  we  shoidd,  like  an  epic 
poet,  place  our  be^inuin^ir  in  the  middle  of  the  history  ; for,  like  the 
Pallas  of  Grecian  poetry,  who  sprang  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  the  literature  of  Greece  wears  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  those 
works  which  Herodotus  and  Aristotle,  and  all  critical  and  trust-worthy 
inquirers  among  the  Greeks,  recognised  as  being  the  most  ancient  that 
had  descended  to  their  times.  Although  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
we  can  clearly  discern  traces  of  the  infancy  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  and  although  a spirit  of  simplicity  pcrN  adcs  them,  )x?culiar  to 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  yet  the  class  of  poetry  under  which 
they  fall,  apiiears  in  them  at  its  full  maturity ; all  the  laws  which 
reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for  the  epic  form  are  observed 
with  the  most  refined  taste ; all  the  means  are  employed  by  which 
the  general  effect  can  be  heightened  ; no  where  does  the  poetry  bear 
the  character  of  a firs'  essay  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  some  higher 
|)oetical  flight ; indeed,  as  no  subsequent  poem,  either  of  ancient  or 
moilern  times,  has  .so  completely  caught  the  p^nuinc  epic  tone,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  future  \ioet  will  aj^ain  be  able 
to  striae  the  same  chord.  It  seems,  however,  manifest,  that  there 
must  have  been  many  attempts  and  experiments  before  epic  poetry 
could  reach  this  elevation  ; and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  jierfection  of  the 
Iliad  and  Ody.sscy,  to  which  these  prior  essays  hail  led,  that  buried 
the  proiluclions  of  former  banls  in  oblivion.  Hence  the  first  dawn 
of  Grecian  lilemture  is  without  any  perfect  memorial ; but  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  lilemture  with 
the  character  of  the  Greek  races  at  the  outset  of  their  national  existence, 
if  we  renounced  all  attempt  at  forming  a conception  of  the  times  anterior 
to  the  Homeric  jxtems.  In  order,  therefore,  to  tlirow  sotne  light  on  this 
obscure  periml,  we  shall  first  consider  those  creations  of  the  human 
intellect  which  in  general  are  prior  to  poetry,  and  which  naturally 
preceile  poetical  composition,  as  poetry  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  reppilor 
composition  in  prose.  These  are  latiguage.  and  religion.  When  these 
two  inqxirtant  subjects  have  been  examined,  we  shall  proceed,  by  means 
of  allusions  in  the  Homeric  poems  themselves,  and  the  most  credible 
testimonies  of  later  times,  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  character  of 
the  Greek  poetry  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
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CFIAPTER  I. 

1.  Oencral  account  of  the  lan^aj^es  of  file  Inclo-Tcufonic  family. — ^2.  Origin 
and  formation  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  langiiagei — multiplicity  of  their  grammatical 
forma. — $ ,1.  Oharacteriatica  of  the  Greek  language,  as  compared  with  the  other 
languages  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  family. — ^4.  Variety  of  forma,  inflexions,  and 
dialects  in  the  Greek  language. — ^ 3.  The  tribes  of  Greece,  and  their  several 
dialects — characteristics  of  each  dialect. 

§ 1.  Lanouaoe,  the  earliest  product 'of  the  human  miiul,  ami  the 
origin  of  all  other  intellectual  enerppes,  is  at  the  siitne  time  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  descent  of  a nation  and  of  it.s  affinity  with  other  races. 
Hence  the  comixirison  of  languages  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  history 
of  nations  at  periods  to  which  no  other  kind  of  memorial,  no  tnulition 
or  record,  can  ascend.  In  mcxlern  times,  this  subject  has  been  stutlied 
with  more  comprehensive  views  and  more  systematic  tnethods  than 
fonncrly : and  from  these  researches  it  apitears  that  a large  jiart  of  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  formed  a family,  whose  languages 
(besides  a large  number  of  radical  words,  to  which  we  need  not  here 
particularly  advert)  hud  tin  the  whole  the  same  grammatical  structure 
and  the  same  forms  of  derivation  and  inffexion.  The  nations  between 
which  this  affinity  subsisted  are — the  Tndiani,  whose  language,  in  its 
earliest  and  purest  form,  is  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit;  the  Persiam, 
whose  primitive  language,  the  Zend,  is  closely  allied  with  the  Sanscrit; 
the  Armenians  and  }%ry^ians,  kindred  races,  of  whose  language  the 
modem  Amienian  is  a very  mutilated  remnant,  though  a few  ancient 
features  preserved  in  it  still  show  its  original  resemblance ; the  Greek 
nation,  of  which  tlie  Latin  people  is  a branch;  the  Sclarojiian  reiret, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  intellectual  inferiority,  ap]x;ar  from  their 
language  to  be  nearly  allied  with  the  Persians  and  other  cognate 
nations;  the  Le/tic  trrtfs,  among  which  the  Lithuaniim  has  preserved 
the  fundamental  fonns  of  this  clicss  of  languages  with  remarkable 
fidelity ; the  Teutonic,  anil,  lastly,  the  Celtic  races,  whose  language  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  degenerate  remains  of  it  now  extant), 
though  deviating  widely  in  some  respects  from  the  general  character 
perceptible  in  the  other  languages,  yet  unquestionably  belongs  to  the 
same  family.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  family  of  languages,  which 
possess  the  highest  perfection  of  grammatical  structure,  also  includes  a 
larger  number  of  nations,  and  has  spread  over  a wider  extent  of  surface, 
than  any  other;  the  Semitic  family  (to  which  the  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Phoenician,  Arabian,  and  other  languages  belong),  though  in  many 
respects  it  can  compete  with  the  Indo-Germanic,  is  inferior  to  it  in  the 
perfection  of  its  stmeture  and  its  capacity  for  literary  development ; in 
resjK'ct  of  its  diffusion  likewise  it  approaches  the  Indian  class  of  lan- 
p^ages,  without  being  equal  to  it ; while,  again,  the  rude  and  meagre 
languages  of  the  American  aborigines  arc  often  confined  to  a very 
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narrow  district,  and  appear  to  have  no  affinity  with  those  of  the  other 
tribes  in  the  immediate  vicinity*.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  higher  capacity  for  the  formation  and  development  of  language 
was  at  this  early  perio<l  combined  with  a greater  physical  and  mental 
energy — in  short,  with  all  those  qualities  on  which  the  ulterior  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  the  nations  by  which  it  was  spoken  depended. 

While  the  Semitic  branch  occupies  the  south-west  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Germonic  languages  run  in  a straight  line  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, tlu-ough  Asia  and  Europe : a slight  interruption,  which  occurs  in 
the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Asia  Minor,  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic  or  Syrian  races  from  the 
south;  for  it  seems  probable  that  originally  the  members  of  this 
national  family  succeeded  one  another  in  a continuous  line,  although 
we  are  not  now  able  to  trace  the  soiure  from  which  this  mighty  stream 
originally  flowed.  Erpially  uncertain  is  it  whether  these  languages  were 
spoken  by  [the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
longed, or  were  introduced  by  subsequent  immigrations  ; in  which  latter 
case  the  rude  aborigines  would  have  adopted  the  principal  features  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  more  highly  endowed  race,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  much  of  their  original  dialect — an  hypothesis  which  appears 
highly  probable  as  regards  those  languages  which  show  a general 
affinity  with  the  others,  but  nevertheless  dilfer  from  them  widely  in  their 
grammatical  structure  and  the  number  of  their  radical  forms. 

§ 2.  On  the  other  hand,  this  comparison  of  languages  leads  to  many 
results,  with  respect  to  the  ijiiellectiial  stale  of  the  Greek  people,  which 
throw  an  unexpected  light  into  quarters  where  the  eye  of  the  historian 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  nothing  but  darkness.  We  reject  as 
utterly  untenable  the  notion  that  the  savages  of  Greece,  from  the  inar- 
ticulate cries  by  which  they  expressed  their  animal  wants,  and  from  the 
sounds  by  which  they  sought  to  imitate  the  impressions  of  outward 
objects,  gradually  arrived  at  the  harmonious  and  magnifleent  language 
which  we  admire  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  So  far  is  this  hypothesis 
from  the  truth,  that  language  evidently  is  connected  with  the  power  of 
abstracting  or  of  forming  general  notions,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
absence  of  this  faculty.  It  is  plain  that  the  most  abstract  parts  of 
speech,  those  least  likely  to  arise  from  the  imitation  of  any  outward 
impression,  were  the  first  which  obtained  a permanent  form ; and 
hence  those  parts  of  speech  appear  most  clearly  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-Teutonic  family.  Among  these  are  the  verb  “ to  be,”  the 
forms  of  which  seem  to  alternate  in  the  Sanscrit,  the  Lithuanian,  and 
the  Greek;  the  pronouns,  which  denote  the  most  preneral  relations 
of  persons  and  things  to  the  speaker;  the  numerals,  also  abstract 

• Some  of  the  American  langtiages  are  rather  cuinbenome  than  meagre  in  their 
grammmalical  forme ; and  lome  are  much  more  ariJely  mread  than  others, — Note  by 
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terms,  altogether  independent  of  impressions  from  single  objects ; and, 
lastly,  the  grammatical  forms,  by  which  the  actions  expressed  by  verbs 
arc  referred  to  the  speaker,  and  the  objects  expressed  by  nouns  are 
placed  in  the  most  various  relations  to  one  another.  The  luxuriance  of 
grammatical  forms  which  we  perceive  in  the  Greek  cannot  _have  been 
of  lute  introduction,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
language;  for  we  find  traces  of  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  cognate 
tongues,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  languages  before 
they  diverged  had  possessed  these  forms  in  common : thus  the  distinc- 
tion between  aorist  tenses,  which  represent  an  action  as  a moment, 
as  a single  point,  and  others,  which  represent  it  as  continuous,,  like  a 
prok>ngcd  line,  occurs  in  Sanscrit  as  well  as  in  Greek. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  from  the 
time  that  the  progress  of  language  can  be  observed,  grammatical  forms, 
such  as  the  signs  of  cases,  mcxxls,  and  tenses,  have  never  been  increased 
in  number,  but  have  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  history  of  the 
Romance,  as  well  as  of  the  Germanic,  languages,  shows  in  the  clearest 
manner  how  a grammar,  once  powerful  and  copious,  has  been  gradually 
weakened  and  impoverished,  until  at  last  it  preserves  only  a few  frag- 
ments of  its  ancient  inflections.  The  ancient  languages,  especially 
the  Greek,  fortunately  still  retained  the  chief  part  of  their  gram- 
matical forms  at  the  time  of  their  literary  development;  thus,  for 
example,  little  was  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  Greek  language  from 
llomcr  to  the  Athenian  orators.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  lux- 
uriance of  grammatical  forms  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a language, 
considered  merely  iis  a vehicle  of  thought.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinese  language,  which  is  merely  a collection  of  nidical  words  destitute 
of  grammatical  forms,  can  express  even  philosophical  ideas  with  tolerable 
precision ; and  the  English,  which,  from  the  mode  of  its  formation  by 
a mixture  of  different  tongues,  has  been  stripped  of  its  grammatical 
inflections  more  completely  than  any  other  Eurojiean  language,  seems 
nevertheless,  even  to  a foreigner,  to  be  distinguisheil  by  its  enerp^tic 
eloquence.  All  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced  inquirer ; 
but  yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  this  copioasness  of  grammatical 
form.s,  and  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  which  they  express,  evince  a 
nicety  of  observation  and  a faculty  of  distinguishing,  which  unques- 
tionably prove  that  the  race  of  mankind  among  whom  the.se  languages 
arose  was  characterized  by  a remarkable  correctness  and  subtlety  of 
thought.  Nor  can  any  moclern  European,  who  forms  in  his  mind  a 
lively  image  of  the  cla.s.sical  languages  in  their  ancient  grammatical 
hixuriiince,  and  compares  them  with  his  mother  tongue,  conceal  from 
himself  that  in  the  ancient  languages  the  words,  with  their  inflections, 
clothed  as  it  were  with  mascles  and  sinews,  come  forward  like  living 
bodie.s,  full  of  expression  and  character ; while  in  the  modern  tongues 
the  words  seem  shrunk  up  into  mere  skeletons.  Another  advantage 
which  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  grammatical  forms  is,  that  words  of 
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similar  si^ificatiou  make  likewise  a' similar  impression  on  the  ear; 
whence  each  sentence  obtains  a certain  symmetry  and,  even  where  the 
culkxaitiuu  of  the  words  is  involved,  a clearness  and  regularity,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by  the  parts  of  a well- 
pro|)ortioned  building;  whereas,  in  the  languages  which  have  lost  their 
grammatical  forms,  either  the  lively  expression  of  the  feeling  is  hiu- 
deretl^by  an  unvarying  and  inonotonous  collocation  of  the  words,  or 
the  hearer  is  compelled  to  strain  liis  attention,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence.  Modem  lan- 
guages seem  to  attempt  to  win  their  way  at  once  to  the  understanding 
without  dwelling  in  the  ear ; while  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity 
seek  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a corres|>onding  effect  on  the  outward 
sense,  and  to  assist  the  mind  by  previously  filling  the  ear,  as  it  were, 
with  an  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  words. 

§ 3.  These  remarks  apply  generally  to  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Gemmnic  family,  so  fur  as  they  have  been  preserved  in  a state  of  inte- 
grity by  literary  works  and  have  been  cultivated^  by  pocLs  and  orators. 
We  shall  now  limit  our  regards  to  the  GreeA-  lungpiage  alone,  and  shall 
attempt  to  exhibit  its  more  prominent  and  characteristic  features  us 
compared  with  those  of  its  sister  tongues.  In  the  sounds  which  were 
formed  by  the  various  articulation  of  the  voice,  the  Greek  language  hits 
tliat  happy  medium  which  characterises  all  the  mental  productions  of 
this  people,  in  being  equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  super- 
abundant fulness,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  meagreness  and  tenuity  of 
sound,  by  which  other  languages  are  variously  deformed.  If  we  com- 
pare the  Greek  with  that  language  which  comes  next  to  it  in  fitness 
for  a lofty  and  flowing  style  of  ]ioctry,  viz.,  the  Sanscrit,  this  latter 
certainly  has  some  cla.sscs  of  consonants  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  Greek, 
tiie  sounds  of  which  it  is  almost  iin]x>ssiblc  for  an  European  moutli  to 
imitate  and  distinguish : on  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is  much  richer 
in  short  vowels  tlian  the  Sanscrit,  whose  most  harmonious  |x>etry  would 
weary  our  cars  by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  A sound ; and  it 
possesses  an  astonishing  abundance  of  diphthongs,  and  tones  produced 
by  tlie  contraction  of  vowels,  which  a Greek  mouth  could  alone  distin- 
guish with  the  re<iuisitc  nicety,  and  which,  therefore,  are  necessarily 
confounded  by  the  mcMlern  European  pronunciation.  We  may  likewise 
perceive  in  the  Greek  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  which,  in 
different  nations,  have  cuased  the  rejection  of  ditferent  combinations  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  which  have  increa.se<l  the  softness  and 
beauty  of  languages,  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  ter- 
minations and  characteristic  features.  By  the  operation  of  the  latter 
cause,  the  Greek  has,  in  many  places,  lost  its  resemblance  to  the 
original  tyja?,  which,  although  not  now  preserved  in  any  one  of  the 
exUmt  languages,  may  be  restored  by  conjecture  from  all  of  them  ; even 
here,  however,  it  cannot  be  denieil  tliat  the  correct  taste  and  I’eeling 
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of  the  Greeks  led  them  to  a happy  mixture  of  the  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds,  by  which  strenf^i  has  been  reconciled  with  softness,  and  har- 
mony  with  strongly  marked  iieculiarities ; while  the  language  has,  at 
the  same  time,  in  its  multifarious  dialects,  preserved  a variety  of  sound 
and  character,  which  fit  it  for  the  most  discordant  kinds  of  poetical  and 
prose  composition, 

§ 4.  We  must  not  pass  over  one  important  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  curly  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  which  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  pre- 
figuring the  subsequent  character  of  its  civilisation.  In  order  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  our  meaning,  we  will  ask  any  ])erson  who  is 
acquainted  with  Greek,  to  recal  to  his  mind  the  toils  and  fatigue  which 
he  underwent  in  mastering  the  forms  of  the  language,  and  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  to  impress  them  on  his  memory  ; when  his  mind,  vainly 
attempting  to  discover  a reason  for  such  anomalies,  was  almost  in  desjiair 
at  finding  that  so  large  a number  of  verbs  derive  their  tenses  from  the 
most  varioas  roots ; that  one  verb  uses  only  the  first,  anotlier  only  the 
second,  aorist,  and  that  even  the  individual  persons  of  the  aoristare 
sometimes  compounded  of  the  fonns  of  the  first  and  second  aorists  respec- 
tively; and  that  many  verbs  and  substantives  have  retained  only  single 
or  a few  forms,  which  have  been  left  standing  by  themselves,  like  the 
remains  of  a past  age.  The  convulsions  and  catastrophes  of  which  we  see 
so  many  traces  around  us  in  the  frame-work  of  the  world  have  not  been 
confined  to  external  nature  alone.  The  structure  of  languages  also  has 
evidently,  in  ages  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  literature,  suffered  some 
violent  sliocks,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  received  their  impulse  from 
migrations  or  internal  discord  ; and  the  elements  of  the  language,  having 
been  thrown  in  confusion  together,  were  afterwards  re-arranged,  and 
combined  into  a new  whole.  Above  all  is  this  true  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  bears  strong  marks  of  having  originally  formed  part  of  a 
great  and  regular  plan,  and  of  having  been  reconstructed  on  a new 
•system  from  the  fragments  of  the  former  edifice.  The  same  is  doubtles.s 
also  the  cause  of  the  great  variety  of  dialects  wliich  existed  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  neighbouring  nations; — a variety,  of  which  mention 
is  made  at  so  early  a date  as  the  Homeric  poems*.  As  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks  is  intersected  to  a remarkable  depp-ee  by  moun- 
tains and  sea,  and  thus  was  unfitted  by  Nature  to  serve  as  the  habitation 
of  a uniform  jxipulution,  collected  in  large  states,  like  the  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Ganges;  and  as,  for  this  reason,  the  Greek was 
divided  into  a number  of  separate  tribes,  some  of  which  attract  our 
attention  in  the  early  fabulous  age,  others  in  the  later  historical  period ; 
so  likewise  the  Greek  language  was  divided,  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
into  various  dialects,  which  differed  from  each  other  according  to  tlie 

* In  Iliad,  ii.  804,  and  iv.  437,  there  is  mention  of  the  variety  of  dialects  among  the 
allies  of  the  Trojans ; and  in  Odyssey,  xix,  175,  among  the  Ureek  tribes  in  Crete. 
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several  tribes  and  territories.  In  what  relation  the  dialects  of  the 
Fclasgians,  Dryopes,  Abantes,  Lcleges,  Epeans,  and  other  races  widely 
diffused  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  history,  may  have  stood  to  one 
another,  is  indeed  a question  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  answer ; 
but  thus  much  is  evident,  that  the  number  of  these  tribes,  and  their 
frequent  mictions,  by  mixing  and  confounding  tlie  difierent  races, 
contributed  jwwerfully  to  produce  that  irregularity  of  structure  which 
characterises  the  Greek  language  in  its  very  earliest  monuments. 

§ 5.  The  primitive  tribes  jast  mentioned,  which  were  the  earliest 
occupants  of  Greece  known  to  tradition,  and  of  which  the  Pelasoians, 
and  after  them  the  Leleges,  were  the  most  extended,  unquestionably 
did  much  for  the  first  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  insti- 
tutions for  ditine  worship,  and  the  first  establishment  of  a regular  order 
of  society.  The  Pelasgiann,  widely  scattered  over  Greece,  and  having 
their  .settlements  in  the  most  fertile  regions  (as  the  vale  of  the  Peneus 
in  Thessaly,  the  lower  districts  of  Becotia,  and  the  plains  of  Argos 
and  Sicyon),  appear,  before  the  time  when  they  wandered  through 
Greece  in  isolated  bodie.s,  as  a nation  attached  to  their  own  dwelling- 
places,  fond  of  building  towns,  which  they  fortified  with  walls  of  a 
colossal  size,  and  zealously  worshipping  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  which  made  their  fields  fruitful  and  their  cattle  prosperous.  The 
mythical  genealogies  of  Argos  competed  as  it  were  with  those  of 
Sicyon ; and  both  these  cities,  by  a long  chain  of  patriarchal  princes 
(most  of  whom  are  merely  personifications  of  the  country,  its  mountains 
and  rivers),  were  able  to  place  their  origin  at  a period  of  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  Lrleges  also  (with  whom  were  connected  the  Locrians 
in  Northern  Greece  and  the  Epeans  in  Peloponnesus),  although  they 
had  fewer  fixed  settlements,  and  appear  to  have  led  a rougher  and 
more  warlike  life — such  as  still  prevailed  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Northern  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  historian  Thucydide.s — yet  cele- 
brated their  national  heroes,  especially  Deucalion  and  his  descendants, 
as  founders  of  cities  and  temples.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  peculiar 
creation  of  the  intellect  having  developed  itself  among  these  races,  or  of 
any  poems  in  which  they  displayed  any  peculiar  character ; and  whe- 
ther it  may  be  possible  to  discover  any  characteristic  and  distinct  features 
in  the  legends  of  the  pfods  and  hen)cs  who  belong  to  the  territories 
occupied  by  these  different  tribes  is  a question  which  must  be  deferred 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  It  is 
however  much  to  be  lamented  that,  with  our  sources  of  information,  it 
seems  impossible  to  form  a well-grounded  opinion  on  the  dialecU  of 
these  ancient  tribes  of  Greece,  by  which  they  were  doubtless  precisely 
distinguished  from  one  another ; and  any  such  attempt  appears  the 
more  hopele.ss,  as  even  of  the  dialects  which  were  spoken  in  the  several 
territories  of  Greece  within  the  historical  period  we  have  only  a scanty 
knowledge,  by  means  of  a few  inscriptions  and  the  statements  of  gram- 
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marians,  whereyer  they  hod  not  obtained  a literary  cultivation  and 
celebrity  by  the  luhours  of  poets  and  prose  writers. 

Of  more  influence,  however,  on  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  Greeks  was  the  distinction  of  the  tribes  and  their 
dialects,  established  at  a period  which,  from  the  domination  of  war- 
like and  ennquerinf^  races  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  a bold 
spirit  of  enterprise,  was  called  the  heroic  age.  It  is  at  this  time,  before 
the  migration  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus  and  the  settlements 
in'Asia  Minor,  that  the  seeds  must  have  been  sown  of  an  opposition 
between  the  races  and  dialects  of  Greece,  which  exercised  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  state  of  civil  society,  and  thus  on  the  direction 
of  the  mental  energies  of  the  people,  of  their  poetry,  art,  and  literature. 
If  we  consider  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language,  with  which  wc  are  ac- 
quainted by  means  of  its  literary  monuments,  they  apjjear  to  fall  into  two 
great  classes,  which  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  by  characteristic 
marks.  The  one  class  is  formed  by  the  JEolic  dialect ; a name,  indeed, 
under  which  the  Greek  grammarians  included  dialects  very  different 
from  one  another,  as  in  later  times  everything  was  comprehended  under 
the  term  iEoIic,  which  was  not  Ionic,  Attic,  or  Doric.  According  to 
this  acceptation  of  the  term  about  three-fourths  of  the  Greek  nation 
consisted  of  vEolians,  and  dialects  were  cla.s,sed  together  as  .Slolic  which 
(as  is  evident  from  the  more  ancient  inscriptions)  differed  more  from 
one  another  than  from  the  Doric  ; as,  for  example,  the  Thessalian  and 
Avtolian,  the  Boeotian  and  Elean  dialects.  The  iEolians,  however,  pro- 
perly so  called  (who  occur  in  mythology  under  this  appellation),  lived 
at  this  early  period  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  south  of  the  Pencus,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Thcs-saliotis,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  the  Paga- 
setic  Bay.  We  also  find  in  the  same  mythical  age  a branch  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  in  southern  Alitolia,  in  possession  of  Calydon ; this  frag- 
ment of  the  iEolians,  however,  afterwards  di.sappears  from  history,  while 
the  iEolians  of  Thessaly,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Boeotians,  two 
generations  after  the  Trojan  war,  migrated  into  the  country  which  was 
called  after  them  Bocotia,  and  from  thence,  soon  afterwards,  mixed  with 
other  races,  to  the  maritime  districts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
from  that  time  forward  received  the  name  of  jEolis  in  Asia  Minor  *. 
It  is  in  this  latter  AJolis  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  yEoIian 
dialect,  through  the  lyric  poets  of  the  Lesbian  school,  the  origin  and 
character  of  which  will  be  explained  in  a subsequent  chapter.  On  the 

* We  here  only  reckon  those  .^olians  who  were  in  fact  considered  aa  belonging 
to  tho  Apulian  race,  and  not  all  the  tribes  which  were  ruled  by  heroes,  whom  Hesio^ 
in  the  fragment  of  the  it'm.  calls  sons  of  iEoIus  ; although  this  genealogy  justifies 
us  in  assuming  a close  affinity  between  those  races,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  other 
testimonies.  In  this  sense  tire  Minyans  of  Orchomenus  and  lolcus,  ruled  by  the 
Avolids  Athamns  and  Cretheus,  were  of  >¥!olian  origin  j a nation  which,  by  the 
stability  of  its  political  institutions,  its  spirit  of  enterprise,  even  for  maritime  expe- 
ditions, and  its  colossal  buildings,  holds  a pre-eminent  rank  among  the  tribes  of  the 
mythical  age  of  Greece.  (See  Hesiod,  Fragm,  28,  ed.  Gaisford. ' 
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whole  it  may  be  said  of  this  dialect,  as  of  the  Bcaolian  in  its  earlier 
fonn,  that  it  heel's  an  archaic  character,  luul  approaches  nearest  to  the 
source  of  the  Greek  lan^age ; hence  tlie  Latin,  as  being  connected 
with  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Greek,  has  a close  affinity  with  it,  and 
in  general  the  agreement  with  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  is  always  most  perceptible  in  the  ihlolie,  A mere  variety 
of  the  Aeolic  was  the  dialect  of  the  Doric  race,  which  originally  was 
conHned  to  a narrow  district  in  Northern  Greece,  but  was  afterwards 
spread  over  the  I’cloponnesus  and  other  regions  by  that  important  move- 
ment of  |x>pulation  which  was  called  the  Heturn  of  the  Ileracleids.  It 
is  characterized  by  strength  and  breadth,  as  shown  in  its  fondness  for 
simple  open  vowel  sounds,  and  its  aversion  for  sibilants.  Much  mure 
dilfereut  from  the  original  type  is  the  other  leading  dialect  of  the  Greek 
language,  the  Ionic,  which  Umk  its  origin  in  the  mother-country,  and 
was  by  the  Ionic  colonies,  which  sailed  from  Athens,  carried  over  lo 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  underwent  still  further  changes.  Its  character- 
istics are, softness  and  liquidness  of  sound,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
concurrence  of  vowels,  among  which,  nut  the  broad  a and  o,  but  tlie 
thinner  sounds  of  e and  w,  were  most  prevalent ; among  the  consonants 
the  tendency  to  the  u.se  of  s is  most  discernible.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  wherever  the  Ionic  dialect  differs  either  in  vowels  or  consonants 
from  the  yEolic,  it  also  differs  from  the  original  tyyie,  as  may  be 
discovered  by  a comparison  of  the  cognate  languages;  it  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a |icculiar  form  of  the  Greek,  which  was  deve- 
loped within  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  territory.  It  is  probable  that 
this  dialect  was  spoken  not  only  by  the  lonians,  but  also,  at  least  one 
very  similar,  by  the  ancient  Achecans;  since  the  Achccans  in  the 
genealogical  legends  concerning  the  descendants  of  llellen  are  repre- 
sented as  the  brothers  of  the  lonians  ; this  hy|K)tliesis  would  also  explain 
how  the  ancient  epic  jxiems,  in  wliich  the  lonians  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned, but  the  Achiean  race  plays  the  principal  part,  were  written  in  a 
dialect  which,  though  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  genuine  Ionic, 
has  yet  the  closest  resemblance  to  it. 

Even  from  these  first  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  dialects  we 
might  be  led  to  expect  lliat  those  features  would  be  developed  in  the 
institutions  and  literature  of  the  .several  races  which  we  find  in  their 
actual  history.  In  the  JEolic  and  Doric  tribes  we  should  be  prejiared 
lo  And  the  order  of  society  regulated  by  those  ancient  customs  and 
principles  which  had  been  early  established  among  the  Greeks ; their 
dialects  at  lca.st  show  a strong  disposition  to  retain  the  archaic  forms, 
without  much  tendency  to  refinement.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
every  thing  is  more  strongly  expressed,  and  comes  forward  in  a more 
prominent  light  than  among  the  .Eolians ; and  as  their  dialect  every- 
where prefers  the  broad,  strong,  and  rough  tones,  and  introduces  them 
throughout  with  unbending  regularity,  so  we  might  naturally  look  among 
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them  for  a disposition  to  curry  a spirit  of  austerity  and  of  reverence  for 
ancient  custom  tbrou^li  the  entire  frame  of  civil  and  private  society. 
The  loniam,  on  the  other  hand,  show  even  in  tlieir  dialect  a stroiijr 
tendency  to  modify  ancient  forms  uccordin^r  to  their  taste  and  humour, 
together  with  a constant  endeavour  to  |M>lish  and  rehiie,  which  was 
doubtless  the  cause  why  this  dialect,  although  of  later  date  and  of 
secondary  origin,  was  first  employed  in  finished  [loetical  conijiusitions. 


CHArrER  II*. 

^ I.  The  earliest  form  of  the  Greek  religion  not  portrayed  in  the  Homeric  jxjems. — 
§ 2.  The  Olympic  deities,  as  described  by  Homer. — J Earlier  form  of  worship 

in  Greece  directed  to  the  outward  objects  of  Nature. — ^ -t.  Character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  several  Greek  deities,  os  personiticatiDns  of  the  powers  and  objects  of 
Nature. — ^ 5.  Subsequent  moditication  of  these  ideas,  os  displayed  iu  tlm  Ut>* 
meric  description  of  the  same  deities. 

§ 1.  Next  to  the  formation  of  language,  religion  is  the  earliest  object 
of  attention  to  mankind,  and  Uiereforc  exercises  a most  important 
influence  on  all  the  productions  of  the  human  intellect.  Although 
jwetry  has  arisen  at  a very  early  date,  among  many  nation.s,  and  ages 
which  were  as  yet  quite  unskilled  in  the  other  fine  arts  have  been  <lis- 
tinguisherl  for  their  ixxjtical  enthusiasm,  yet  the  development  of  religious 
notions  and  usages  is  always  ])rior,  in  jxiint  of  lime,  to  jioetry.  No 
nation  has  ever  been  found  entirely  destitute  of  notions  of  a sujierior 
race  of  beings  exercising  an  influence  on  mankind;  but  tribes  have 
existed  without  songs,  or  compositions  of  any  kind  which  could  be 
considered  as  iHretry.  Providence  has  evidently  first  given  mankind 
that  knowledge  of  which  they  are  most  in  need ; and  has,  from  the 
beginning,  scattered  among  the  nations  of  the  entire  world  a glimmering 
of  that  light  which  was,  at  a later  periorl,  to  be  manifestetl  in  brighter 
effulgence. 

This  consideration  must  make  it  evident  that,  although  the  Homeric 
poems  belong  to  the  first  age  of  the  Greek  poetry,  they  nevertheless 
cannot  be  viewed  us  monuments  of  the  first  perivnl  of  the  development 
of  the  Greek  religion.  Indeed,  it  i.s  |)lain  that  the  notions  concerning 
the  gods  must  have  undergone  many  changes  before  (partly,  indeed,  by 
means  of  the  poets  themselves)  they  assumed  that  form  under  which 

• Wc  have  thought  it  absolutely  essential,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  in  treating 
of  the  deities  of  the  ancient  Greek  religion,  to  use  the  names  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks.  As  these,  however,  may  sound  strange  to  persons  not  ac- 
quaiuted  with  the  Greek  language,  we  subjoin  a list  of  the  gods  of  the  Romans  with 
which  they  were  in  later  times  severally  identitied,  and  by  whose  names  they  are 
commonly  known:— ^as,  Jupiter;  Hera,  Juuo;  Athena,  Minerva;  Ares,  Mars; 
Arlemii,  Diaua  ; Hermes,  Mercury ; Demeter,  Ceres ; Cora,  Proserjtiuc ; Hepheestus, 
Vulcan;  /bsca/on.  Neptune ; Aphrodite,\ea\is',  Oionyms,  Bacchus. 
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they  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  description  given  by  Homer 
of  the  life  of  the  gods  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  on  Olympus  is  doubtless  as 
dilferent  from  the  feeling  and  the  conception  with  which  the  ancient 
Pciasgian  lifted  up  his  hands  and  voice  to  the  Zeus  of  Dodona,  whose 
dwelling  was  in  the  oak  of  the  forest,  as  the  palace  of  a Priam  or  Aga- 
memnon from  the  hut  which  one  of  the  original  settlers  constructed  of  un- 
hew n trunks  in  a solitary  jiasture,  in  the  midst  of  his  flocks  and  herds. 

§ 2.  The  conceptions  of  the  gods,  as  manifested  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  are  perfectly  suited  to  a time  when  the  most  distinguished  and 
prominent  perl  of  the  people  devoted  their  lives  to  the  occupation  of 
arms  and  to  the  transaction  of  public  business  in  common  ; which  time 
was  the  jieriod  in  which  the  heroic  spirit  was  developed.  On  Olympus, 
lying  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece,  the  highest  mountain  of 
this  country,  whose  summit  seems  to  touch  the  heavens,  there  rules 
an  assembly  or  family  of  gods ; the  chief  of  which,  Zeus,  summons  at 
his  pleasure  the  other  gods  to  council,  as  Ap^memnon  summons  the 
other  princes.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  decrees  of  fate,  and  is  able  to 
guide  them ; and,  as  being  himself  king  among  the  gods,  he  gives  the 
kings  of  the  earth  their  power  and  dignity.  By  his  side  is  a wife,  whose 
station  entitles  her  to  a large  share  of  his  rank  and  dominion ; and  a 
daughter  of  a masculine  complexion,  a leader  of  battles,  and  a protec- 
tress of  citadels,  who  by  her  wise  counsels  deserves  the  confidence  which 
her  father  bestows  on  her;  besides  these  a number  of  gods,  with  various 
degrees  of  kindred,  who  have  each  their  proper  place  and  allotted  duty 
ill  the  divine  palace.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  attention  of  this 
divine  council  is  chiefly  turned  to  the  fortunes  of  nations  and  cities,  and 
especially  to  the  adventures  and  enterprises  of  the  heroes,  who,  being 
themselves  for  the  most  part  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  gods,  form 
the  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  ordinary  herd  of  mankind. 

§ 3.  Doubtless  such  a notion  of  the  gods  as  we  have  just  described 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  princes  of  Ithaca,  or  any  other  Greek 
territory,  who  as.sembled  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  king  at  the  common 
meal,  and  to  whom  some  bard  sung  the  newest  song  of  the  bold  adven- 
tures of  heroes.  But  how  could  this  religion  satisfy  the  mere  country- 
man, who  wished  to  believe  that  in  seed-time  and  in  harvest,  in  winter 
and  in  summer,  the  divine  protection  was  thrown  over  him ; who 
anxiously  sought  to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  gods  for  all  kinds  of  rural 
prosperity,  for  the  warding  off  of  all  danger  from  the  seed  and  from  the 
cattle  ? As  the  heroic  age  of  the  Greek  nation  was  preceded  by  another, 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  different 
districts,  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  inhabitants  (which  may 
be  called  the  Petasgian  period),  so  likewise  there  are  sufficient  traces 
and  remnants  of  a state  of  the  Grecian  religion,  in  which  the  gods  were 
considered  as  exhibiting  their  power  chiefly  in  the  operations  of  outward 
nature,  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  year. 
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Imagination — whose  operations  are  most  active,  and  whose  expressions . 
are  most  simple  and  natural  in  the  childhoixl  both  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals— led  these  early  inhabitants  to  discover,  not  only  in  the  general 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  the  unfolding  and  death  of  the  leaf  and 
flower,  and  in  the  moist  and  dry  seasons  of  the  year,  but  also  in  the 
peculiar  physical  character  of  certain  districts,  a sign  of  the  tiUemately 
hostile  or  peaceful,  happy  or  ill-omened  coincidence  of  certain  deities. 
There  are  still  preserved  in  the  Greek  mythology  many  legends  of  a 
charming,  and  at  the  same  time  touching  simplicity,  which  had  their 
origin  at  this  period,  when  the  Greek  religion  bore  the  character  of  a 
worship  of  the  powers  of  Nature.  It  sometimes  also  occurs  that  those 
parts  of  mythology  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  civil  society,  to  the 
alliances  of  princes,  and  to  military  expeditions,  are  closely  interwoven 
with  mythical  narratives,  which  when  minutely  examined  are  found  to 
contain  nothing  deflnite  on  the  acts  of  particular  heroes,  but  only  describe 
physical  phenomena,  and  other  circumstances  of  a general  character, 
and  which  have  been  combined  with  the  heroic  fables  only  through  a 
forgetfulness  of  their  original  form ; a confusion  which  naturally  arose, 
when  in  later  times  the  original  connexion  of  the  gods  with  the  agencies 
of  Nature  was  more  and  more  forgotten,  and  those  of  their  attributes  and 
acts  which  had  reference  to  tlie  conduct  of  human  life,  the  government 
of  states,  or  moral  principles,  were  perpetually  brought  into  more  pro- 
minent notice.  It  often  happens  that  the  original  meaning  of  narratives 
of  this  kind  may  be  deciphered  when  it  had  been  completely  hidden 
from  the  most  learned  mythologists  of  antiquity.  But  though  this 
process  of  investigation  is  often  laborious,  and  may,  after  all,  lead  only  to 
uncertain  results,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mutilation  and 
obscuring  of  the  ancient  mythological  legends  by  the  poets  of  later  times 
affords  the  strongest  proof  of  their  high  antiquity ; os  the  most  ancient 
buildings  are  most  discoloured  and  impaired  by  time. 

§ 4.  An  inquiry,  of  which  the  object  should  be  to  select  and  unite  all 
the  parts  of  the  Greek  mythology  which  have  reference  to  natural 
phenomena  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  although  it  has  never  been 
regularly  undertaken,  would  doubtless  show  that  the  earliest  religion  of 
the  Greeks  was  founded  on  the  same  notions  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
religions  of  the  East,  particularly  of  that  part  of  the  East  which  was 
nearest  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  mind,  however,  even  in 
this  the  earliest  of  its  productions,  appears  richer  and  more  various  in  its 
forms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  a loftier  and  a wider  range,  than  is 
the  case  in  the  religion  of  the  oriental  neighbours  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Syrians.  In  the  religion  of  these  nations,  the 
combination  and  contrast  of  two  beings  (Baal  and  Astarte),  the  one  male, 
representing  the  productive,  and  the  other  female,  representing  the 
passive  and  nutritive  powers  of  Nature,  and  the  alternation  of  two 
states,  riz.,  the  strength  and  vigour,  and  the  weakness  and  death  of 
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the  male  personification  of  Nature,  of  which  the  first  was  celebrated 
with  vehement  joy,  the  latter  with  excessive  lamentation,  recur  in  a 
perpetual  cycle,  which  must  in  the  end  have  wearied  ami  stupified  the 
mind.  The  Grecian  worship  of  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
various  forms  which  it  assumed  in  difierent  places,  places  one  deity,  as 
the  hij^hest  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  system,  the  God  of  heaven 
and  light ; for  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  Zeua  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  root  (Din)  with  the  same  signification,  even 
in  the  Sanscrit*,  and  by  the  preservation  of  several  of  its  derivatives 
which  remained  in  common  use  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  all  containing 
the  notion  of  heaven  and  day.  With  this  god  of  the  heavens,  who 
dwells  in  the  pure  expanse  of  ether,  is  associated,  though  not  as  a being 
of  the  same  rank,  the  gixidess  of  the  Earth,  who  in  different  temples 
(which  may  be  considered  as  the  mother-churches  of  the  Grecian 
religion)  was  worshipped  under  different  names,  Hera,  Demeler,  Dione, 
and  some  others  of  less  celebrity.  The  marriage  of  Zeus  with  this  god- 
dess (which  signified  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  in  the  fertilizing 
rains)  was  a sacred  solemnity  in  the  worship  of  these  deities.  Besides 
this  goddess,  other  beings  are  associated  on  one  side  with  the  Supreme 
God,  who  are  |>ersonifications  of  certain  of  his  energies;  powerful  deities 
who  carry  the  influence  of  light  over  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing 
powers  of  darkness  and  confusion  : os  Athena,  born  from  the  head  of 
her  father,  in  the  height  of  the  heavens ; and  Apollo,  the  pure  and 
shining  gixl  of  a worship  belonging  to  other  races,  but  who  even  in 
his  original  form  was*  a go<l  of  light.  On  the  other  side  ore  deities, 
allied  with  the  earth  and  dwelling  in  her  dark  rcceases;  and  os  all 
life  appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the  earth,  but  to  return  to  that 
whence  it  sprung,  these  deities  arc  for  the  moat  port  also  connected  with 
death : as  Hermes,  who  brings  up  the  treasures  of  fruitfulness  from  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  and  the  child,  now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  her 
mother  Dcmeter,  Cora,  the  go<ldess  both  of  flourishing  and  of  decaying 
Nature.  It  was  natund  to  cxi>ect  that  the  element  of  water  {Poseidon') 
should  also  be  intnxluced  into  this  assemblage  of  the  personified  powers 
of  Nature,  and  should  be  peculiarly  combined  with  the  goddess  of  the 
Earth  : and  that  fire  ( Hephiestus)  should  be  represented  as  a powerful 
principle  derived  from  heaven  and  having  dominion  on  the  earth,  and 
Ije  closely  allied  with  the  goddess  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  the  god 
of  the  heavens.  Other  deities  are  less  important  and  necessary  parts  of 
this  system,  as  Aphrodite,  whose  worsliip  was  evidently  for  the  most  part 
propagated  over  Greece  from  Cyprus  and  Cytheraf  by  the  influence  of 

* The  root  1)1  L'  is  most  clearly  scon  ia  the  oblique  cases  of  Zeus,  euFl,  in  which 

the  U h.is  passed  into  the  consonant  form  F : whereas  in  ziut,  as  in  other  Greek 
words,  the  sound  DI  has  passed  into  Z,  and  the  vowel  has  been  lengtheneil.  In  the 
Latin  hvis  (/ace  in  Uinhriau)  the  D has  been  tost  beforu  1,  which,  however,  is  pre- 
served in  many  other  derivatives  of  the  same  rout,  as  diex,  dium, 

t See  Herod,  i.  105;  and  Hist,  of  Rome,  pp.  121, 122. 
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Syrophoenician  tribes.  As  a sin^lar  being,  however,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greek  deities,  stands  the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  and 
renovated  N ature,  Dio?(y»MJ,  whose  alternate  joys  and  sutferings,  and  mar- 
vellous adventures,  show  a strong  resemblance  to  the  form  which  religious 
notions  assumed  in  Asia  Minor.  Introduced  by  the  Tltracians  (a  tribe 
which  spread  from  the  north  of  Greece  into  the  interior  of  the  country), 
and  not,  like  the  gtxls  of  Olympus,  recogiiir.erl  by  all  the  races  of  the 
Greeks,  Dionysus  always  remained  to  a certain  degree  estranged  from  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  although  his  attributes  hatl  evidently  most  aflinity  with 
those  of  Demeter  atul  Cora.  But  in  this  isolated  position,  Dionysus 
exercises  an  im|X)rtant  influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation,  and 
both  in  sculpture  and  poetry  gives  rise  to  a class  of  feelings  which  agree 
in  displaying  more  jaiwerful  emotions  of  the  mind,  a bolder  flight  of  the 
imagination,  and  more  acute  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure,  than  were 
exhibited  on  occasions  where  this  influence  did  not  ojierate. 

§ 5.  In  like  manner  the  Homeric  poems  (which  instruct  us  not 
merely  by  their  direct  statements,  but  also  by  their  indirect  allusions,  not 
oidy  by  what  they  say,  but  also  by  what  they  do  not  say),  when  atten- 
tively considered,  clearly  show  how  this  ancient  religion  of  nature  sank 
into  the  shade  as  compared  with  the  salient  and  conspicuous  fonns  of 
the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.  The  gods  who  dwell  on  Olympus  scarcely 
apjtear  at  all  in  connexion  with  natural  phenomena.  Zeus  chiefly 
exercises  his  powers  as  a ruler  and  a king ; although  he  is  still  designated 
(by  epithets  doubtless  of  high  antiquity)  as  the  gori  of  the  ether  and 
the  storms*;  as  in  much  later  times  the  old  picturesque  expression  wics 
used,  “What  is  ZeuS  doing?”  for  “What  kind  of  weather  is  it?”  In 
the  Homeric  conception  of  Hera,  .\thena,  and  Ajiollo,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  reference  of  these  deities  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  arrival  of  the  serene  spring,  and  the  like;  which, 
however,  can  be  discovered  in  other  mythical  legends  concerning  them, 
and  still  more  in  the  ceremonies  practised  at  their  festivals,  which 
generally  contain  the  most  ancient  ideas.  IIcphaistuB  has  passed  from 
the  jKiwerful  gtxl  of  fire  in  heaven  and  in  earth  into  a laborious  sniitli 
and  worker  of  metals,  who  performs  his  duty  by  making  annour  and 
arms  for  the  other  gods  and  their  favourite  henws.  As  to  Hermes,  tiiere 
are  some  stories  in  which  he  is  represented  as  giving  fruitfulness  to  cattle, 
in  his  capacity  of  the  rural  god  of  Arcadia;  from  which,  by  means  of 
various  metamorphoses,  he  is  transmuted  into  the  messenger  of  Zeus, 
and  the  servant  of  the  gorls. 

Those  deities,  however,  which  stoorl  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
relations  of  human  life,  and  especially  from  the  military  and  political 
actions  of  the  princes,  and  could  not  easily  be  brought  into  connexion 
with  them,  are  fur  that  reason  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  never 
take  any  part  in  the  events  described  by  him  ; in  general  they  keep  aloof 
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from  the  circle  of  the  Olympic  gods.  Demeter  is  never  mentioned  as 
assisting  any  hero,  or  rescuing  him  from  danger,  or  stimulating  him  to 
the  battle ; but  if  any  one  were  thence  to  infer  that  this  goddess  was  not 
known  as  early  as  Homer’s  time,  he  would  be  refuted  by  the  incidental 
allusions  to  her  which  frequently  occur  in  connexion  with  agriculture 
and  com.  Doubtless  Demeter  (whose  name  denotes  the  earth  ns 
the  mother  and  author  of  life*)  was  in  the  ancient  Pelasgic  time 
honoured  with  a general  and  public  worship  beyond  any  other  deity ; but 
the  notions  and  feelings  excited  by  the  worship  of  this  goddess  and 
her  daughter  (whom  she  beheld,  with  deep  lamentation,  torn  from  her 
every  autumn,  and  recovered  with  excessive  joy  every  spring)  constantly 
became  more  and  more  unlike  those  which  were  connected  with  the  other 
gods  of  Olympus.  Hence  her  worship  gradually  obtained  a peculiar 
form,  and  chiefly  from  this  cause  assumed  the  character  of  mysteries: 
that  is,  religpous  solemnities,  in  which  no  one  could  participate  without 
having  mulei^ne  a previous  ceremony  of  admission  and  initiation.  In 
this  manner  Homer  was,  by  a just  and  correct  taste,  led  to  perceive  that 
Demeter,  together  with  the  other  divine  beings  belonging  to  her,  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  gwls  whom  the  epic  muse  assembled  about 
the  throne  of  Zeus ; and  it  was  the  same  feeling  which  also  prevented  him 
from  mixing  up  Dionysus,  the  other  leading  deity  of  the  mystic  worship 
of  the  Greeks,  with  the  subject  of  his  |X)em,  although  this  god  is 
mentioned  by  him  as  a divine  being,  of  a marvellous  nature,  stimu- 
lating the  mind  to  joy  and  enthusiasm. 


CH.\PTER  III. 

^ 1 . First  efforts  of  Greek  poetry.  Plaintive  songs  of  husbamlmcn. — J 2.  Desrrip- 
tion  of  several  of  these  songs,  vii.  the  Linus. — § 3.  Tlie  lulemus,  the  Scephrus, 
the  Lityerses,  the  Bormus,  the  Maneros,  and  the  laments  for  Orjiheus  and  Adonis. 
— ^ 4.  The  Paean,  its  origin  and  character. — § 5.  Tlie  7'Arenei,  or  lament  for  the 
dead,  and  the  //ymerunu,  or  bridal  song. — } 6.  Origin  and  character  of  the  chorus. 
— § 7.  .Ancient  poets  who  composed  sacred  hymns,  dividerl  into  three  classes,  vis. 
those  connected,  i.  With  the  worship  of  .Apollo;  ii.  With  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Dionysus  ; and  iii.  With  the  Phrygian  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  of 
the  Corybantes,  &c. — ^ 8.  Kxplanation  of  the  Thracian  origin  of  several  of  the 
early  Greek  poets. — ^ 9.  Influence  of  the  early  Thracian  or  Pierian  poets  on  the 
epic  poetry  of  Homer, 

§ 1.  Many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  poetical  language  of 
the  Greeks  could  have  attained  the  splendour,  the  copiousness,  and  the 
fluency  which  so  strongly  excite  our  admiration  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
The  service  of  the  gods,  to  which  all  the  highest  energies  of  the  mind 
were  first  directed,  and  from  which  the  first  begitiuings  of  sculpture, 

• a;  /‘inf,  that  is,  yi  /tiinif. 
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architecture,  music,  and  ixietry  proceeded,  must  for  a long  time  have 
consisted  chiefly  in  mute  motions  of  the  boily,  in  symbolical  gestures,  in 
prayers  muttered  in  a low  tone,  and,  lastly,  in  loud  broken  ejaculations 
(^oXoXvyfivs),  such  as  were  in  later  times  uttered  at  the  death  of  the 
victim,  in  token  of  an  inward  feeling ; before  the  winged  word  issued 
clearly  from  tlie  mouth,  and  raiseil  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  to 
religious  enthusiasm  — in  short,  before  the  first  hymn  was  heard. 

The  first  outpourings  of  poetical  enthusiasm  were  doubtless  songs 
describing,  in  few  and  simple  verses,  events  which  powerfully  afl'ected 
the  feelings  of  the  hearers.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  lust  chapter 
it  is  probable  tliat  the  earliest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  songs  which 
referred  to  the  seasons  and  their  phenomena,  and  expressed  witli  sim- 
plicity the  notions  and  feelings  to  which  these  events  gave  birth : as 
they  were  sung  by  peasants  at  the  corn  and  wine  harvest,  tliey  had  their 
origin  in  times  of  ancient  rural  simplicity.  It  is  remarkable  that  songs 
of  this  kind  often  had  a plaintive  and  melancholy  character;  which  cir- 
cumstance is  however  explained  when  we  remember  that  the  ancient 
worship  of  outward  nature  (which  was  preserved  in  the  rites  of  Demetcr 
and  Cora,  and  also  of  Dionysus)  contained  festivals  of  wailing  and 
lamentation  as  well  as  of  rejoicing  and  mirth.  It  is  not.  however,  to 
be  supposed  that  this  was  the  only  cause  of  the  mournful  ditties  in 
question,  for  the  human  heart  has  a natural  disposition  to  break  out 
from  time  to  time  into  lamentation,  and  to  seek  an  occasion  for  grief 
even  where  it  does  not  present  itself — ils  Lucretius  says,  that  “ in  the 
pathless  woods,  among  the  lonely  dwellings  of  the  shepherds,  the  sweet 
laments  were  sounded  on  the  pipe*.” 

§ 2.  To  the  number  of  these  plaintive  ditties  belongs  the  song  Linns, 
mentioned  by  llomert,  the  melancholy  character  of  which  is  shown  by 
its  fuller  names,  AiXieoc  and  OlrciXn'oc  (literally,  “ Alas,  Linus !"  and 
“ Death  of  Linus").  It  was  frequently  .sung  in  Greece,  according  to 
Homer,  at  the  gra|)e-picking.  According  to  a fragment  of  HesiodJ, 
all  singers  and  players  on  the  eithara  lament  at  feasts  and  dances  Linus, 
the  beloved  son  of  l.'rania,  and  cull  on  Linus  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end ; which  probably  means  that  the  song  of  lamentation  began  and 
ended  with  the  exclamation  -\i  A/i't.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject 
of  the  song,  the  (lersoii  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it;  and  there  were 
many  districts  in  Greece  (for  example,  Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  ,\rgos)  in 
which  tombs  of  Linus  were  shown.  This  Linus  evidently  belongs  to 
a cla-ss  of  deities  or  demigods,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in  the 

* Indt*  minutatim  dulce'u  ditlktre  (jutrelai^ 

Tibia  quas  fuadit  di^itis  pulsata  I'anentuiT], 

Avia  ptT  nemora  ac  sylvas  saltuxque  rc|>erla, 

Per  loca  pai^torum  ilei>erta  at(jue  utia  dio, — Lucreliut,  v.  1333-~1380. 
f Iliad,  xviU.  0G9. 

I Cited  in  Eustathius,  p.  1 163  (fragm.  1,  cd.  Gaisfurd). 
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religpons  of  Greece  aiiil  Asia  Minor;  boys  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
in  the  flower  of  joiitb,  who  are  suiiposed  to  have  l>een  drowned,  or  de- 
voured by  rag'ing  tiugs,  or  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  and  whose  death  is 
lamented  in  the  harvest  or  other  jx'riials  of  the  hot  season.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons,  whose  death  excited  so  general 
a sympathy,  although  the  fables  which  were  offered  in  explanation  of 
these  customs  often  six>:ik  of  youtks  of  royal  blood,  who  were  caiTied  off 
in  the  prime  of  their  life.  The  real  object  of  lamentation  was  the  tender 
beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat,  and  other  phenomena 
of  the  same  kind,  which  the  imagination  of  these  early  times  invested 
with  a jx'rsonal  form,  and  represented  as  gials  or  beings  of  a divine 
nature.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit  tradition  of  the 
.\rgi\es,  Linus  was  a youth,  who,  having  sprung  from  a divine  origin, 
grew  up  w ith  the  shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
w ild  dogs ; w hence  arose  the  “ festival  of  the  lambs,”  at  which  many 
dogs  were  slain.  Doubtless  this  festival  was  celebrated  during  the 
greatest  heat,  at  the  time  of  the  constellation  Sirius;  the  emblem  of 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a raging  dog. 
It  was  a natural  tamfusiun  of  tlie  tr;idition  that  Linus  should  afterwards 
become  a minstrel,  one  of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,  who  begins  a 
contest  with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  playing  on  the 
eithara ; even,  however,  in  this  character  Linus  meets  his  death,  and 
we  must  probably  assume  that  his  fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
song.  In  Homer  the  I^inus  is  represented  as  sung  by  a boy,  who  plays 
at  the  same  time  on  the  haiy),  an  accompaniment  usually  mentioned  with 
this  song ; the  young  men  and  women  who  bear  the  gra\X!s  from  the 
vineyard  follow  him,  moving  onward  with  a measured  step,  and  uttering 
a shrill  cry*,  in  which  probably  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on  the  excla- 
mation ai  \<)  £.  That  this  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  iu-yfiuc)  was  not 
necessarily  a joyful  strain  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  heard 
the  iuyfiue  of  the  Swiss  [xjasants,  with  its  sad  and  plaintive  notes 
resounding  from  hill  to  hill. 

5 3.  Plaintive  songs  of  this  kind,  in  which  not  the  misfortunes  of  a 
single  individual,  but  an  universal  and  peqxtually  recurring  cause  of 
grief  was  expressed,  abounded  in  ancient  Greece,  and  esi>ecially  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  countiy  had  a peculiar  fondness  for 
mournful  tunes.  The  lakmtis  seems  to  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
the  Linu.s,  as,  to  a certain  extent,  the  same  mythological  narrations  are 
applied  to  both.  At  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a plaintive  song, 
called  Sciplinti,  which  appears,  from  the  fabulous  relation  in  Pausaniast, 

* Tfltrrt  5*  t,  ftirrttri  vi'tf  Xiyi.i;, 

A,r«»  S'  Cri  KacXet  itiSt 

XfTraXi>]  r«i 

/mAtS  t’  tvyftrS  Ti.  Ttf't  Iliad,  XVIII. 

on  the  meaning  of  /oXni  io  this  passage,  see  below,  ^ 6. 
t viii.  53,  '2. 
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to  have  been  sunff  nt  the  time  of  the  summer  heat.  In  Phrypa,  a 
melanclioly  song,  called  Lifyersm,  was  sung  at  the  cutting  of  the  com. 
At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  the  Mariandynians,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hlack  Sea,  played  the  mournful  ditty  liomum  on  the  native  flute. 
The  subject  of  their  lamentatioii  may  be  easily  conjectured  from  the 
story  that  Bormus  was  a beautiful  boy,  who,  having  gone  to  fetch  water 
for  the  reapers  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  was,  while  drawing  it,  borne  down 
by  the  nymphs  of  the  stream.  Of  similar  meaning  are  the  cries  for  the 
youth  I/ylas,  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  which,  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  the  Bithyniaiis,  re-echoed  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  we  find,  in  connexion 
with  the  Syrian  worship,  a similar  lament  for  Adnnix*,  whose  untimely 
death  was  celebrated  by  Sappho,  together  with  Linas;  and  the  Mam-ros, 
a song  current  in  Egv'])t,  especially  at  Pelasium,  in  which  likcwi.se  a 
youth,  the  only  sou  of  a king,  who  died  in  early  youth,  was  bewailed ; a 
resemblance  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  Ilertslotust,  who  is  always 
ready  to  find  a connexion  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  to  consider  the 
Maneros  and  the  Linus  as  the  same  song  |. 

§ 4.  A very  different  class  of  feelings  is  expres.sed  in  another  kind  of 
songs,  which  originally  were  dcriicated  only  to  Apollo,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  ideas  relating  to  the  attributes  and  actions  of  this 
go<l,  viz.  the  yteant  (Traiijoeec  in  Homer).  The  pa;ans  were  songs,  of 
which  the  tune  and  words  expresseil  courage  and  confidence.  “ All 
sounds  of  lamentation”  (enXou),  says  Callimachas,  “ cease  when  the 
le  Paean,  le  Pa?an,  is  heard  §.”  As  with  the  Linus  the  interjection 
a1,  .so  with  the  Pa?an  the  cry  of  i)(  was  connected;  exclamations,  un- 
meaning in  themselves,  but  made  expressive  by  the  tone  with  which 
they  were  uttered,  and  which,  us  has  been  already  mentioned,  dated 
back  from  the  earliest  pericals  of  the  Greek  worship ; they  were  different 
for  different  deities,  and  firrmed  as  it  were  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
hymns  which  began  and  ended  with  them.  Paeans  were  sung,  not 
only  when  there  was  a hope  of  being  able,  by  the  help  of  the  g<Kls,  to 
overcome  a great  and  imminent  danger,  but  when  the  danger  was 
happily  past;  they  were  songs  of  hope  and  confidence  as  well  ns  of 

* Beautifully  described  iu  the  well-known  versei  of  Milton; — 

“ Thammuz  came  next  Iwhind, 

\Vho.se  annual  wound  iu  Xa;banon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties,  all  a summer's  day, 

While  smooth  .Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.’’— Paradise  Lost,  i.  416. 

t ii.  79, 

I On  the  subject  of  these  phaintive  song's  g;euerally  see  MnllePs  Durians,  book  ii. 
ch.  M,  ^ 12  (vol.  i.  p.  366,  English  translation),  and  Tlurlwall  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

^ sell  Strti  'Ag^iXsa  afArtsc  rrsVes, 

I'wwir’  In  Ilaiso'j  til  llatiitf  »,  r.— fly  mil.  Apolk  20. 
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thanksfrivini^  for  victorj’  and  safety.  The  custom,  at  the  tcnuination  nt 
the  winter,  when  the  year  agiiin  iissumes  a mild  and  serene  a.s|)cet,  and 
every  heart  is  filled  with  hope  and  confidence,  of  sinpjing  vernal  preuiis 
(fiapieo!  iraineec),  recommended  by  the  Delpliic  oracle  to  the  cities  of 
Lower  Italy,  is  probably  of  very  hii;h  antiquity.  Amonp  the  Pythago- 
reans likewise  the  solemn  purification  (enOapiric),  which  they  iieid’ormed 
in  spriiiff,  consisteil  in  singing  i«eans  and  other  hymns  sacred  to  Apollo. 
In  Homer*,  the  Achsans,  w ho  have  restored  Chryseis  to  the  priest  her 
father,  are  represented  a.s  singing,  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  over 
their  cups,  a paean  in  honour  of  the  far-darting  god,  whose  wrath  they 
thus  endeavour  completely  to  appease.  And  in  the  same  poet,  Achilles, 
after  the  slaughter  of  Hector,  calls  on  his  companions  to  return  to  the 
ships,  singing  a pajan,  the  spirit  and  lone  of  which  he  expresses  in  the 
following  words : “ tVe  have  gained  great  glory' ; we  have  slain  the 
divine  Hector,  to  whom  the  Trojans  in  the  city  prayed  as  to  a godf-” 
From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  pxan  was  sung  by  several 
persons,  one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others  (tfdpxoo'),  and  that  the 
singers  of  the  psean  either  sat  together  at  table  (which  was  still  custo- 
mary at  Athens  in  Plato's  time),  or  moved  onwards  in  a body.  Of  the 
latter  mode  of  singing  a pa;an  the  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  fur- 
nishes an  example,  where  the  Cretans,  who  have  been  called  by  the 
god  as  priests  of  his  sanctuary  at  Pytho,  and  have  happily  performed  a 
miraculous  voyage  from  their  own  island  alter  the  sacrificial  feast  which 
they  celebrate  on  the  shores  of  Crissa,  afterwards  ascend  to  Pytho,  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  Parnassus.  “ Apollo  leads  them,  holding  his  harp 
in  his  hand,  play  ing  ^beautifully,  with  a noble  and  lofty 
step.  The  Cretans  follow  him  in  a measured  pace,  and  sing,  alter  the 
Cretin  fashion,  an  Icpa'an,  which  sweet  song  the  muse  had  placed  in 
their  breasts  J.”  From  this  pawn,  which  was  sung  by  a moving  body 
of  persons,  arose  the  use  of  the  ])a>nu  {-auoriifiy)  in  war,  before  the 
attack  on  the  enemy,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  chielly  among  the 
Doric  nations,  and  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 

If  It  was  our  purjiose  to  sc-ek  merely  probable  conclusions,  or  if 
the  nature  of  the  present  work  admitted  a detailed  investigation,  in 
which  we  might  collect  and  combine  a variety  of  minute  particles  of 
evidence,  we  could  perhajis  show  that  many  of  the  later  descriptions 
of  hymns  belonging  to  the  separate  worships  of  Artemis,  Dcmeter, 
Dionysus,  and  other  gtsls,  originated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
literature.  -\s,  however,  it  seems  advisable  in  this  work  to  avoid 
merely  conjectural  inquiries,  we  will  proceed  to  follow  up  the  traces 
which  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to  ixrstpone  the  other  matters 
until  we  come  to  the  history  of  lyric  poetry. 

§ 3.  Not  only  the  common  and  public  worship  of  the  Gods,  but  also 

• Iliad,  i.  47X  f Iliad,  xxii.  .3'Jl.  J Horn.  Hymn.  Apull.  514, 
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those  events  of  private  life  which  stroiijrly  excited  the  feelinjis,  called 
forth  the  gift  of  poetry.  The  lamentation  for  the  dead,  which  was 
cliiefly  sung  by  women  witli  vehement  expressions  of  grief,  iiad,  at  the 
time  described  by  Homer,  already  been  so  far  systematised,  that  singers 
by  profession  stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began 
the  lament;  and  while  they  sang  it,  the  women  accompanied  them  with 
cries  and  groans*.  These  singers  of  the  thraioi  v/ere  at  the  burial  of 
.\chilles  represented  by  the  Mases  themselves,  who  sang  the  lament, 
while  the  sisters  of  Thetis,  the  Nereids,  uttered  the  same  cries  of 
grief-j-. 

Opposed  to  the  threnos  is  the  II ijmenecos,  the  joyful  and  merry  bridal 
song,  of  which  there  arc  descriptions  by  Homer  J in  the  account  of  the 
designs  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  by  Hesiod  in  that  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules§.  Homer  speaks  of  a city,  represented  as  the  seat  of  bridal 
rejoicing,  in  which  the  bride  is  led  from  the  virgin's  apartment  through 
the  streets  by  the  light  of  torches.  A loud  hymenaxis  arises  : young 
men  dance  around ; while  flutes  and  harps  (^op/nyyre)  resound.  The 
passage  of  Hesiod  gives  a more  flnished  and  indeed  a well-grouped 
picture,  if  the  parts  of  it  are  pro))erly  ilistinguished,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  done  with  suflieient  exactness.  According 
to  this  passage,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a fortified  city,  in  which  men  can 
abandon  themselves  without  fear  to  pleasure  and  rejoicing:  “Some  bear 
the  bride  to  the  husband  on  the  well-formed  cliariot;  while  a loud 
hymenaMJs  arises.  Burning  torches,  carried  by  boys,  cast  from  afar  their 
light : the  damsels  (viz.,  those  who  raise  the  hymena.'os)  move  forwards 
beaming  with  beauty.  Both  (i.  e.  both  the  youths  who  draw  the  car 
and  the  damsels)  are  followed  by  joyful  choru.ses.  The  one  chorus,  con- 
sisting of  youths  (who  have  drawn  the  car),  sings  to  the  clear  sound  of  the 
pijjc  (iTupiT'i)  with  tender  mouths,  and  causes  the  echoes  to  resoimd  : the 
other,  composed  of  damsels  (Ibrming  the  hymenseos,  properly  so  called), 
dance  to  the  notes'of  the  harp  (tpop/uyt).”  In  this  passage  of  Hesiod  we 
have  also  the  first  description  of  a comos,  by  which  word  the  Greeks  de- 
signate the  last  part  of  a feast  or  any  other  banquet  which  is  enlivened 
and  prolonged  with  music,  singing,  and  other  amusements,  until  the 
order  of  the  table  is  completely  deranged,  and  the  half-intoxicated  gpiests 
go  in  irregular  bodies  through  the  town,  often  to  the  doors  of  beloved 
damsels:  “ On  another  side  again  comes,  accompanied  by  flutes,  a joy- 
ous band  (vii/ioc)  of  youths,  some  amusing  themselves  with  the  song  and 
the  dance,  othcre  with  laughter.  Each  of  these  youths  moves  onwards, 
attended  by  a player  on  the  flute  (precisely  as  may  be  seen  so  often  re- 
presented on  va.ses  of  a much  later  age,  belonging  to  southern  Italy). 

• aeiiti  ttiirtit  — Iliad,  xxiv.  720 — 722. 

f Odyssey,  xxiv.  59 — Cl.  I Iliad,  xviii.  492—495. 

4 Scut.  274— 280. 
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The  whole  city  is  filled  with  joy,  and  dancing,  and  festivity*.”  The 
circumstances  connected  with  the  comos  affonled  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
point  out)  many  opportunities  for  the  proiluctions  of  the  lyric  muse, 
both  of  a lofty  and  serious  and  of  a comic  and  erotic  description. 

§ 6.  Although  in  the  above  description,  ami  in  other  passages  of 
the  iuicient  epic  poets,  choru.ses  arc  frequently  mentioned,  yet  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  choruses  of  this  early  jicriod  were  like  those 
which  sang  the  ixles  of  Pindar  and  the  choral  songs  of  the  tragedians, 
and  accompanied  them  with  dancing  and  appropriate  action.  Originally 
the  chorus  had  chiefly  to  do  with  dancing : the  most  ancient  sense  of  the 
word  chorus  is  a place  for  dancing : hence  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys.sey  c.\- 
pressions  occur,  such  ics  levelling  the  chorus  (Xtiairtiy  xopdc),  that  is, 
making  the  place  remly  for  dancing  ; going  to  the  chorus  (_\op6yci 
ift\iaOai),  &c. : hence  the  chomses  and  dwellings  of  the  gods  are 
mentioned  together ; and  cities  which  had  spacious  squares  are  said  to 
have  wide  choruses  {ivpvxvpot).  To  these  choruses  yoiuig  persons  of 
both  sexes,  the  daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  of  the  princes  and  nobles, 
are  represented  in  Homer  as  going  : at  these  the  Trojan  and  Phieacian 
princes  are  described  as  being  present  in  newly-waslied  garments  and 
in  well-made  armour.  There  were  also,  at  least  in  Crete,  choruses  in 
which  young  men  and  women  danced  together  in  rows,  holding  one 
another  by  the  handsf:  a custom  which  was  in  later  times  unknown 
atnong  the  lonians  and  Athenians,  but  which  was  retained  among  the 
DoriaiLS  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  as  well  as  in  Arcadia.  The  arrangement 
of  a chorus  of  this  description  is  as  follows  : a citharist  aits  in  the  midst 
of  the  dancers,  who  surroimd  him  in  a circle,  and  plays  on  the  phonninx, 
a kind  of  cithara:  in  the  place  of  which  (acconling  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Hermes)  another  stringed  instrument,  the  lyre,  which  differed  in  some 
respects,  was  sometimes  used ; whereas  the  flute,  a foreign,  originally 
Phrygian,  instrument,  never  in  these  early  times  was  used  at  the  chorus, 
but  only  at  the  comos,  with  whose  boisterous  and  mirestrained  character  its 
tones  were  more  in  harmony.  This  citharist  also  accompanies  the  sound 
of  his  instrument  with  songs,  which  ap[)earto  have  scarcely  differed  from 
such  as  were  sung  by  individual  minstrels,  without  Uie  presence  of  a 
chorus ; as,  for  example,  Demodocus,  in  the  palace  of  the  Pha-acian 
king,  sings  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  during  the  dances  of  the 
youths J.  Hence  he  is  said  to  begin  the  song  and  the  dance§.  The 
other  persons,  who  form  the  chorus,  take  no  part  in  this  song ; except 
80  far  as  they  allow  their  movements  to  be  guided  by  it : an  accompa- 
niment of  the  voice  by  the  dancers,  such  as  h.is  been  already  remarked 
with  rc-spect  to  the  singers  of  the  psan,  does  not  occur  among  the 
chorus-dancers  of  these  early  tinres  : and  Ulysse.s,  in  looking  at  the 
Pha'acian  youths  who  fomt  the  chorus  to  the  song  of  Dcmoriocus, 

• Scut.  281—285,  f Iliad,  xviii.  593.  J Odyisey,  vui,  266. 

^ Iliad,  xviii.  606. 
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admires  not  the  sweetness  of  their  voices,  or  the  excellence  of  their 
singinf^,  but  the  rapid  motions  of  their  feet*.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reader  must  ^ard  apfainst  a misapprehension  of  the  terms  fioXirt]  and 
ftfXirtirOai,  wliich,  although  they  are  sometimes  applie<l  to  |>ersons 
dancing,  as  to  the  chorus  of  Artemis+,  and  to  Artemis  herself},  neverthe- 
less are  not  always  connected  with  singing,  but  express  any  measured  and 
graceful  movement  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  even  a game  at  ball  §. 
When,  however,  the  Muses  are  descrilred  as  singing  in  a chorus ||, 
they  are  to  be  considered  only  as  standing  in  a circle,  with  Ajaillo  in 
the  centre  ns  citharist,  but  not  as  also  dancing:  in  the  prommium  to  llie 
Theogony  of  Hesiod,  they  are  described  as  first  dancing  in  chorus  on 
the  top  of  Helicon,  and  afterwards  as  moving ‘through  the  dark,  and 
singing  the  race  of  the  immortal  gorls. 

In  the  dances  of  the  choruses  there  appears,  from  the  descriptions 
of  the  earliest  poets,  to  have  been  much  variety  and  art,  as  in  the 
choral  dunce  which  Vulcan  represented  on  the  shield  of  Achilles^  : — 
“ At  one  time  the  youths  and  maidens  dance  around  nimbly,  with 
measured  stejis,  as  when  a |X)tter  tries  his  wheel  whether  it  will  nm ; at 
another,  they  dance  in  rows  op|xrsite  to  one  another  (a  dance  in  a ring 
alternately  with  one  in  rows).  Within  this  choms  sits  a singer  with  the 
phorminx,  and  two  tumblers  (Ku/lorrj/Tijpt,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  violent  motions  of  the  body  practised  by  them)  turn  about  in  the 
middle,  in  accordance  with  the  song.”  In  a choms  celebrated  by  the 
gwls,  as  described  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns**,  this  latter  ]>art  is 
performetl  by  Ares  and  Hermes,  who  gesticulate  (tr«i;oi«ri)  in  the 
middle  of  a choms  formed  by  ten  goddesses  as  dancers,  while  Apollo 
plays  on  thecithara,  and  the  Mu-ses  stand  around  and  sing.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  Ki//h(rri)r^p£f,  or  tumblers  (who  occurred  chiefly  in 
Crete,  where  a lively,  and  even  wiki  and  enthusiastic  style  of  dancing 
had  prevailed  from  early  times),  in  some  measure  regulated  their  ges- 
tures and  motions  according  to  the  subject  of  the  .song  to  which  they 
danced,  and  that  a choral  dance  of  this  kind  was,  in  fact,  a variety  of 
hypoTchenie  (ua-dpx’//'“),  as  a species  of  choral  dances  and  songs  was 
called,  in  which  the  action  described  by  the  song  was  at  the  .same  time 
represented  with  mimic  gestures  by  certain  individuals  who  came  forward 

* — Odyssey,  viii.  265. 

t Iliad,  x»i.  182.  } Hymn.  Pyth.  Apoll.  19. 

^ MVTOf  Ivil  ijuual  rl  >tmi  ceTn, 

rpMUn  ral  t'  iri  {iaXoufXt. 

riirili  SmurixixM  xti/xmXtitct  ftoXTxt- — Odyssey,  vi.  lOt. 

Compare  Iliad,  xviii.  €04:  itlv  li  xtr^tfrxrxxt  xxr'  xirtvf 

13(,iea,  xxri  ftirxtef, 

II  Hesiod.  Scut.  201 — 205. 

^ Iliad,  xviii.  591 — 606.  Compare  OdyR.s,-y,  iv.  17 — 19.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  latter  part  of  the  description  in  the  Iliad  ha,  not  been  itnpri.perly  introduced 
into  the  text  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey. — Editor. 

**  Ilymu,  Ilom.  ad  Apoll.  Pyth.  10 — 26. 
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from  the  choras.  This  description  of  ehoral  dances  always,  in  later 
times,  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  prevailed 
to  a great  extent  in  Crete;  in  Delos  likewise,  the  birth-place  of  Apollo, 
there  were  several  dances  of  this  description,  one  of  which  represented 
the  wanderings  of  Latona  before  the  birth  of  that  go<l.  This  circum- 
stance appears  to  be  referred  to  in  a passage  of  the  ancient  Homeric 
hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo*,  where  the  Delian  damsels  in  the  service 
of  Apollo  are  described  as  first  celebrating  the  gods  and  heroes,  and 
aftenvards  singing  a peculiar  kind  of  hymn,  which  pleases  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  which  consists  in  the  imitation  of  the  voices  and  lan- 
guages of  various  nations,  and  in  the  production  of  certain  sounds  by 
some  instmments  like  the  Spanish  castanets  (cpcp/SaXtairric),  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  dilTerent  nations,  so  that  every  one  might 
imagine  that  he  heard  his  own  voice — for  what  is  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  this  was  a mimic  and  orchestic  representation  of  the 
wandering  Latona,  and  all  the  islands  and  countries,  in  which  she 
attem])ted  in  vain  to  find  a refuge,  until  she  at  length  reached  the 
hospitable  Delos? 

§ 7.  Having  now  in  this  manner  derived  from  the  earliest  records  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  kinds  of  poetry",  and  its  various  accompaniments, 
which  existed  in  Greece  before  the  Homeric  time,  with  the  exception  of 
epic  poetry,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  select  from  the  confused  mass  of 
statements  res[>ecting  the  early  composers  of  hymns  which  are  contained 
in  later  writers,  that  which  is  most  consonant  to  the  character  of  remote 
antiquity.  The  best  accounts  of  these  early  bards  were  those  which  had 
been  preserved  at  the  temples,  at  the  places  where  hymns  were  sung 
under  their  names : hence  it  appears  that  most  of  these  names  are  in 
constant  connexion  with  the  worship  of  peculiar  deities;  and  it  will  thus 
be  c.-isy  to  distribute  them  into  certain  cla.sses,  formed  by  the  resemblance 
of  their  character  and  their  reference  to  the  same  worship. 

i.  Singers,  who  belong  to  the  wor.ship  of  Apollo  in  Delphi,  Delos,  and 
Crete.  Among  these  is  Olcn,  according  to  the  legend,  a Lycian  or 
Hyperborean,  that  is  to  say,  sprung  from  a country  where  Apollo  loved 
to  dwell.  Many  ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  him,  were  preserved  at 
Delos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  t,  and  which  contained 
remarkable  mythological  traditions  and  significant  appellatives  of  the 
gods;  also  names,  that  is,  simple  and  antique  songs,  combined  with 
certain  fixed  tunes,  and  fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a 
chorus.  The  Delphian  poetess  Boco  called  him  the  first  prophet  of 
Phoebus,  and  the  first  who,  in  early  times,  founded  the  style  of>inging 
in  epic  metre  (tVt'wv  doicu)  {.  Another  of  these  bards  is  Philammon, 
whose  name  was  celebrated  at  Parnassus,  in  the  territory  of  Delphi.  To 
him  was  referred  the  formation  of  Delphian  choruses  of  virgins,  which 
sung  the  birth  of  Latona  and  of  her  children.  It  is  plain,  from  what 
•v.  161— 164.  fir.  35.  ^ Fausan.  x.  5,  8. 
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has  1)cen  already  observed,  that  so  far  as  these  songs  really  originated  in 
the  ancient  mythical  period,  they  were  intended  to  be  sung,  not  by  a 
dancing  chorus,  but  by  an  individual  to  the  choral  dance.  Lastly,  Chry- 
sothemis,  a Cretan,  who  is  said  to  have  sung  the  first  chorus  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  clothed  in  the  solemn  dress  of  ceremony,  which  the 
citharodi  in  later  times  wore  at  the  Pythian  games. 

ii.  Singers  in  connexion  with  the  cognate  worships  of  Dcmelcr  and 
Dionymi.i.  Among  these  were  the  Eumolpids  in  Eleusis  of  Attica — a 
race  which,  from  early  times,  took  part  in  the  worship  of  Demetcr,  and 
in  the  historical  age  exercised  the  chief  sacerdotal  function  connected 
with  it,  the  office  of  Hierophant.  These  Eumolpids  evidently  derived 
their  name  of  “ beautiful  singers”  from  their  character  (from  tv  fit'K- 
Tre<rOat),  and  their  original  employment  was  the  singing  of  sacred 
hymns;  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  this  function  agrees  well  with 
the  fact,  that  their  progenitor,  the  original  Eumolpus,  is  called  a Thracian. 
Also  another  Attic  house,  the  Lycomids  (which  likewise  had  in  later 
times  a part  in  the  Eleusinian  worship  of  Demeter),  were  in  the  habit 
of  singing  hymns,  and,  moreover,  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Musaius, 
and  Pamphus.  Of  the  songs  which  were  attributed  to  Pamphus  we 
may  form  a general  idea,  by  remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have  first 
sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Linus.  The  name  of 
Musaius  (which  in  fact  only  signified  a singer  inspired  by  the  Muses)  is 
in  Attica  generally  connected  with  songs  for  the  initiations  of  Denieter. 
Among  the  numerous  works  luicribed  to  him,  a hymn  to  Demeter  is 
alone  considered  by  Paasunias  as  genuine*;  but  however  obscure  may 
be  the  circumstances  belonging  to  this  name,  thus  much  at  least  is 
clear,  that  music  and  poetry  were  combined  at  an  early  period  with 
this  worship.  Musaius  is  in  tradition  commonly  called  a Thracian;  he 
is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  race  of  Eumolpids,  and  stated  to  be 
the  disciple  of  Orpheus.  The  Thracian  singer,  Orjiheus,  is  uncpiestion- 
ably  the  darkest  point  in  the  entire  history  of  the  early  Grecian  poetry, 
on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  accounts  respecting  him,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  more  ancient  writers — the  lyric  poets,  Ibycust 
and  Pindar  J,  the  historians  Hellanicus  § and  Pherecydes  ||,  and  the 
Athenian  tragedians,  containing  the  first  express  testimonies  of  his 
name.  This  deficiency  is  ill  supplied  by  the  multitude  of  manellous 
stories  concerning  him,  which  occur  in  later  writers,  and  by  the  poems 
and  poetical  fragments  which  are  extant  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

*i.  22,  7.  Compare  iv.  1,  5. 

t Ibycns  in  Priscian.  vi.  18, 92,  tom.  i.  p.  28.2.  eJ.  Krchl.  (Fra;pn.  22,  ed.  Schnei- 
dewin),  who  calls  him  nifimuXvTit  Ibycus  Doiirished  5CU— 40,  a.  c. 

♦ Pyth.  iv.  31.'). 

S Hellanicus  in  Proclus  on  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  631  (Fragm.  75,  ed.  Stun), 
and  in  Proclus  wi«l  in  Gaisford's  Hephjostion,  p,  466  (Fragm.  145,  ed. 

Stun). 

II  Pherecydes  in  Schoh  Apollon,  i.  23  (Fragm.  18,  ed.  Stun). 
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These  spurious  productions  of  later  times  will  be  treated  in  that  part  of 
our  history  to  which  they  may  with  the  greatest  probability  be  referred  : 
here  we  will  only  state  our  opinion  that  the  name  of  Oqiheus,  and  the 
legends  respecting  him,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  idea  and  the 
worship  of  a Dionysus  dwelling  in  the  infernal  regions  (Zayptig),  and 
that  the  foundation  of  this  worship  (which  was  connected  with  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries),  together  with  the  composition  of  hymns  and 
songs  for  its  initiations  (rtXernt),  was  the  earliest  function  ascribed  to  him . 
Nevertheless,  under  the  influence  of  various  causes,  the  fatne  of  Orpheus 
grew  so  much,  that  he  was  considered  as  the  first  minstrel  of  the  heroic 
age,  was  made  the  companion  of  the  Argonauts*,  and  the  marvels 
which  tiiusic  and  poetry  wTought  on  a rude  and  simple  generation  were 
chiefly  describerl  imder  his  name. 

iii.  Singers  and  musicians,  who  belonged  to  the  Phrygian  worship 
of  Ihe  great  motlur  of  the  gods,  of  the  Corybantes,  and  other  similar 
beings.  The  Phrygians,  allied  indeed  to  the  Greeks,  yet  a separate  and 
distinct  nation,  dilfered  from  their  neighbours  in  their  strong  dis|Kisitiun 
to  an  orgiastic  worship — that  is,  a worship  which  was  connected  with 
a tumult  and  excitement  pixsluced  by  loud  music  and  violent  Ijodily 
movements,  such  as  occurred  in  Greece,  at  the  Bacchanalian  rejoicings  ; 
where,  however,  it  never,  as  in  Phrygia,  gave  its  character  to  every 
variety  of  divine  worship.  With  this  worship  was  connected  the  deve- 
lopment of  a ]>eculiar  kind  of  music,  especially  on  the  flute,  which  in- 
strument was  always  considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a stimulating  and 
passion-stirring  Ibrce.  This,  in  the  Phrygian  traditioti,  was  ascribed  to 
the  demi-god  Marsyas,  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  and 
the  unsuccessful  opponent  of  Apollo,  to  his  disciple  Olympus,  and, 
lastly,  to  Hyagnis,  to  whom  also  the  comixjsition  of  uomes  to  the  Phry- 
gian gorls  in  a native  melody  was  attributed.  A branch  of  tliis  worship, 
and  of  the  style  of  music  and  dancing  belonging  to  it,  spread  at  an  early 
date  to  Crete,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  which  island  appear  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Phrygians. 

§ 8.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of  the 
earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is,  that  several  of  them  (especially  from  the 
second  of  the  three  classes  just  described)  are  called  Thracians.  It  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  the  Thracians 
were  contemned  as  a barbarian  racetj  a notion  should  have  sprung  up, 
that  the  first  civilisation  of  Greece  was  due  to  them  ; consequently  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a tradition  handed  down  from  a very  early 
period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus, 
Orpheus,  Musteus,  and  Thamyris,  were  the  fcllow-coimtrymen  of  those 
Edoniatis,  0<lrvsians,  and  Odomantians,  who  in  the  historical  age 
occupied  the  Thracian  territory,  and  who  spoke  a barbarian  language, 

, * Pindar,  Pytb.  iv.  315.  t S«e,  for  example,  Xhucyd.  vii.  29. 
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that  is,  one  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able 
to  comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thracian  minstrels,  and  of 
assigning  them  a place  in  the  history  of  Grecian  ci\ilisation ; since  it  is 
manifest  that  at  this  early  period,  wrhen  there  vas  scarcely  any  inter- 
course between  different  nations,  or  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  poets 
who  sang  in  an  unintelligible  language  could  not  have  hud  moreintluence 
on  the  mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  twittering  of  birds. 
Nothing  but  the  dumb  language  of  mimicry  and  dancing,  and  musical 
strains  independent  of  ai  ticulale  speech,  can  at  such  a period  |m.ss  from 
nation  to  nation,  as,  for  example,  the  Pliiygian  music  passed  over  to 
Greece;  whereas  the  Tluacian  minstrels  are  constantly  re])resented  as 
the  fathers  of  poetry,  which  of  course  is  necessarily  combined  with 
language.  When  we  come  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country  of  these 
Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pirria,  the  district 
to  the  east  of  the  Olympus  range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly  and  the  south 
of  Eniathia  or  Macedonia  ; in  Pieria  likewise  was  lyeibethra,  where  the 
Muses  are  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus  : the 
ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native  place 
of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distinguishes  from  Pieria*.  It 
was  not  until  the  Pierians  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the  early 
Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed  the  Stiymon  into  Thrace 
Proper,  where  Herodotus  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  the 
expedition  of  Xerxesf-  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable,  that  in  early 
times,  either  on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern 
Greece,  have  been  called  Thracians.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intel- 
lectual relations  which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  be  a 
Grecian  race  ; which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names 
of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated 
on  the  limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from 
neighbouring  triliesj.  A branch  of  the  Phrygian  nation,  so  devoted  to 
an  enthusiastic  worship,  once  dwelt  close  to  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Bermius  where  King  Midas  was  said  to  have  taken  the  drunken  Silenus 
in  his  rose-gardens.  In  the  whole  of  this  region  a wild  and  enthusiastic 
worship  of  Bacchus  was  diffused  among  both  men  and  women.  It  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  excitement  which  the  mind  tlius  received 
contributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetical  enthusiasm.  The.se  same  Thracians 
or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Doric  and  rEolic  migrations,  in 
certain  districts  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis.  'ITiat  they  had  dwelt  about  the 
Bceotian  mountain  of  Helicm,  in  the  district  of  Thespi®  and  Ascra,  was 
evident  to  the  ancient  historians,  as  well  from  the  traditions  of  the  cities 
as  from  the  agreement  of  many  names  of  places  in  the  country  near 
Olympus  (Leibethrion,  Pimpleis,  Helicon,  &c.).  At  the  foot  of  Parnas- 

• Iliad,  xiv.  22B.  t vii.  112. 

I See  Muller's  Durians,  vsL  i.  p.  472, 488, 501. 
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BUS,  however,  in  Phocls,  was  said  to  have  been  situated  the  cits’ of  Daulis, 
tlie  sc'at  of  the  Thracian  king  Tercus,  who  is  known  by  his  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  by  the  fable  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  his  wife  Procne  into  a nightingide.  This  story  (which  occurs 
under  other  forms  in  several  parts  of  Greece)  is  one  of  those  simple 
fables  which,  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  easily  grew  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  the  still  life  of  animals  : 
the'nightingale,  with  her  sad  nocturnal  song,  seemed  to  them  to  lament 
a lost  child,  whose  name  Hys,  or  Jlybix,  they  imagined  that  they  could 
hear  in  her  notes  ; the  reason  why  the  nightingale,  when  a human  being, 
was  supixised  to  have  dwelt  in  this  district  was,  that  it  had  the  fame  of 
being  the  native  country  of  the  art  of  singing,  where  the  Muses  would  be 
most  likely  to  impart  their  gifts  to  animals  ; as  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
it  was  said  that  the  nightingjilcs  sang  sxveelly  over  the  grave  of  the 
ancient  minstrel,  Orpheus.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  sufli- 
ciently  clear  that  these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  dwelling  abt)ut  Helicon 
and  Parnassus  in  the  vicinity  of  Attica,  arc  chiefly  signified  when  a 
Thracian  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards  of  Attica. 

§ 9.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  with  these  movements  of  the 
Pierians  was  also  connected  the  extension  of  the  temples  of  the  Muset 
in  Greece,  who  alone  among  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  ancient 
poets  as  presiding  over  poetry,  since  Apollo,  in  strictness,  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  music  of  the  citham.  Homer  calls  the  Muses  the  Olym- 
pian ; ill  Hesiod,  at  the  beginningof  the  Theogony,  they  are  called  the 
Heliconian,  although,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  Bueotian  poet,  they 
were  born  on  Olympus,  and  dwelt  at  a short  distance  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  this  mountain,  where  Zeus  was  enthroned ; whence  they 
only  go  at  times  to  Helicon,  bathe  in  Hippocrene,  and  celebrate  their 
choral  dances  around  the  altar  of  Zeus  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  mountain  on  which  the  worship 
of  the  Muses  originally  flourished  was  also  represented  in  the  earliest 
Greek  jXKtry  as  the  cosnmon  abode  of  the  Gods ; in  which,  whatever 
country  they  might  singly  prefer,  they  jointly  assembled  about  the  throne 
of  the  chief  god,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  poets  of  this 
region,  the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  imagination  had  created  this 
council  of  the  gods  and  had  distributed  and  arranged  its  parts.  Those 
things  which  the  epic  poetry  of  Homer  must  have  derived  from  earlier 
compositions  (such  as  the  first  notions  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
world,  the  dominions  of  the  Olympian  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  e.stablished 
epithets  which  are  applied  to  the  gods,  without  reference  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  they  appear,  and  which  often  disagree  with 
the  rest  of  the  epic  mythology)  probably  must,  in  great  measure,  be 
referred  to  these  Pierian  bards.  Moreover,  their  poetry  was  doubtless 
not  concerned  merely  with  the  goAs,  but  contained  the  first  germs  of  the 
* ApoUodonu,  i.  3. 3. 
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epic  or  heroic  style  ; more  especially  should  lliamyTis,  who  in  Homer  is 
called  ii  'I’hracian,  and  in  other  writers  a son  of  Philammon*  (by 
which  the  neighbourhoiMl  of  Daubs  is  designated  as  his  abode),  be  con- 
sidered as  an  epic  poet,  althougfh  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him  : 
for  in  the  account  of  Homer,  that  Thainyris,  while  going  from  one 
prince  to  another,  and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  deprived  both  of  his  eyesight  and  of  his  [Kiwer  of  singing  and  play- 
ing on  the  cithara  by  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
contend*,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  understand  a jxK-t,  such  as  I’hcmius 
and  Demodocus,  who  entertained  kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the 
narration  of  heroic  adventures,  than  a singer  devoted  to  the  pious  sen  ice 
of  the  gods  and  the  celebration  of  their  praises  in  hymns. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  epic  style 
of  poetry,  of  which  we  sliall  at  once  proceed  to  treat. 


cn.\FrER  IV. 

§ 1.  Social  position  of  the  minstrels  or  poets  in  the  heroic  nj^c. — } 2.  Epic  poems 
snug  at  the  feasts  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  at  public  festivals. — J d.  Manner 
of  reciting  epic  poems;  explanation  of  rtinpsietirtt  and  rhaprodumy, — §4.  Metiical 
form,  and  poetical  character  of  the  epic  poetry'. — ^ 5.  Ferpetnation  of  the  early 
epic  poems  by  memory  and  not  by  writing. — ^ G.  Subjects  and  extent  of  the  ante- 
Uomeric  epic  poetry. 

Ir  is  our  intention  in  this  chapter  to  trace  the  Greek  Poetry,  ns  far  as 
we  have  the  means  of  following  its  .steps,  on  its  migration  from  the 
lonely  valleys  of  Olympus  and  Helicon  to  all  the  nations  which  ruled 
over  Greece  in  the  heroic  age,  and  from  the  sacred  groves  of  the  gods 
to  the  banquets  of  the  numeroits  princes  who  then  reigned  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Greece.  At  the  same  time  we  propose,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  our  information  permit-s  to  investigate  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  heroic  or  epic  style  of  yxictry,  until  it  reached  the  high 
station  which  it  occupies  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 

In  this  inquiry  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  will  form  the  chief 
sources  of  information  ; since  to  them  we  are  e.spccially  indebted  for  a 
clear,  and,  in  the  main,  doubtless,  aconect  picture  of  the  age  which  we 
term  the  heroic.  The  most  imirortant  feature  in  this  picture  is,  that 
among  the  three  cla.s.ses  of  noblest,  common  freemen*,  and  .serfs §,  the 
first  alone  enjoyed  consideration  both  in  war  and  peace ; they  alone 
perfonned  exploits  in  battle,  whilst  the  people  apjjear  to  be  there  only 
that  these  exploits  may  be  performed  upon  them.  In  the  assembly  of 

♦ lli.ad,  ii.  594 — GOO. 

t Called  a^ierrjsr,  aMtMTii,  GavfXSir,  piitirri;,  and  many  other  aames. 

t Kpt!  (both  as  a collective  and  a singular  name),  li-piu  £iitn. 
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the  people,  as  in  the  coiirLs  of  justice,  the  nobles  alone  speak,  advise, 
and  decide,  whilst  the  people  merely  listen  to  their  ordinances  and 
decisions,  in  order  to  reifulute  their  own  conduct  accordintfly ; being 
sutfered,  indeed,  to  follow  the  natural  impulse  of  evincing,  to  a certain 
extent,  their  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  their  superiors,  but  still 
without  any  legal  means  of  giving  validity  to  their  opinion. 

Yet  amidst  this  nobility,  distinguished  by  its  warlike  prowess,  its 
great  landed  jxtssessions  and  numeroas  slaves,  varioas  persons  and 
classes  found  the  means  of  attaining  res|>ect  and  station  by  means  of 
intellectual  influence,  knowledge,  and  acquirements,  viz.,  prieih,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  j)eoplc  as  pjods*;  seers,  who  announced  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  men,  sometimes  in  accordance  with  superstitious 
notions,  but  not  unfrcquently  with  a deep  foresight  of  an  eternal  and 
sui>erintending  Providence  ; heralds,  who  by  their  manifold  knowledge 
and  readiness  of  address  were  the  mediators  in  all  intercourse  between 
persons  of  dilferctit  states;  artisans,  who  were  invited  from  one  country 
to  another,  so  much  were  their  rare  qualifications  in  reipiestf;  and, 
la-stly,  minstrels,  or  bards  ; who,  although  possessing  less  influence  and 
authority  than  the  priests,  and  placed  on  a level  with  the  travelling 
artistuis,  still,  as  .servants  of  the  Muses  J,  dedicated  to  the  pure  and  inno- 
cent worship  of  these  deities,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  a jx-culiar 
degree  of  estimation,  tw  well  as  a friendly  and  considerate  treatment. 
Thus  lllys,ses,  at  the  massacre  of  the  suitors,  respects  Pheraius  their 
bard§;  and  we  find  the  same  class  enjoying  a dignified  (xisition  in 
royal  families;  a.s,  for  instance,  the  faithful  minstrel  to  whose  protection 
Ag.imem non  entrusted  his  wife  during  his  expedition  against  Troy  ||. 

§2.  Above  all,  we  find  the  bards  in  the  heroic  age  described  by 
Homer  as  always  holding  an  important  post  in  every  festal  baiu|uet ; as 
the  Muses  in  the  Olympian  palace  of  Zeus  himself,  who  sing  to  A]«)llo’s 
accompaniment  on  the  cithara ; amongst  the  Phatacians,  Dem<Klocus, 
who  is  represented  as  possessing  a numennis  choice  of  songs,  both  of  a 
serious  and  lively  cast;  Phemius,  in  the  house  of  Ulys.ses,  whom  the 
twelve  suitors  of  PcneIo]ie  had  brought  with  them  from  their  palaces  in 
Ithaca^.  The  song  and  dance  arc  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Ixanquct**, 
and  by  the  men  of  that  age  were  reckoned  as  the  highest  pleasure t+. 

lids  connexion  of  epic  poetry  with  the  banquets  of  princes  had,  per- 

• flit  S’  it  Titrt  Sx/uw. 

f Tit  ^ Slorr  xaXir  akktltt  surit 

iXXn  y , d fjdt  rii  inuitl(yti  Imetfi 
n xssir  n ri«r«v«c  ievgsir, 

n eirsTti  S xtf  tUwwf  ; 

turn  yetf  xXnrti  yi  lixtrir  iir'  yxlxr, 

Otlyvwy,  xvii.  383  el  tetj, 

J Mtveaxni  lifaxevrit. 

^ Odyss.  xxii.  341  j fee  particularly  viii,  479.  ||  Odyss.  iii.  1267. 

R;  Od.  xvi.  252.  *•  itxtx/xaxx  istrit.  ft  Od.  xvii.  518, 
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haps,  been  of  considerable  duration  in  Greece.  Even  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  have  been  intended  to  be  sunjf  on  these 
occasions,  as  Deniodocus  sang  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  contest 
between  Achilles  and  Ulysses*,  or  the  taking  of  Troy  by  means  of  the 
wotxlen  horse  It  is  elesir  also  that  the  Homeric  jx)ems  were  intended 
for  the  especial  gratification  of  princes,  not  of  republican  communities, 
for  w hom  the  adage  “ The  government  of  many  is  not  good ; let  there 
be  one  lord,  one  king  J,"  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed:  and 
although  Homer  nourished  some  centuries  later  than  the  heroic  age, 
which  apjicared  to  him  like  some  distant  and  marvellous  world,  from 
which  the  race  of  man  had  degenerated  both  in  bodily  strength  and 
couriige  ; yet  the  constitutions  of  the  rlilfercnt  states  had  not  undergone 
any  essential  alteration,  and  the  royal  families,  which  are  celebrated  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  still  nded  in  Greece  and  the  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor§.  To  these  the  minstrels  naturally  turned  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  renown  of  their  forefathers,  and  whilst 
the  pride  of  these  descendants  of  heroes  was  flattered,  and  the  highest 
enjoyment  secured  to  them,  poetry  became  the  instrument  of  the  moat 
various  instruction,  and  was  adapted  exclusively  for  the  nobles  of  that 
age  ; so  that  Hesiod  rightly  esteems  the  jiower  of  deciding  law-suits  with 
justice,  and  influencing  a popular  assembly,  as  a gilt  of  the  Muses,  and 
especially  of  C:dliope,  to  kings  ||. 

But  even  before  Homer's  time  heroic  poetry  was  not  oidy  employed 
to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the  bam|uets  of  princes,  but  for  other  pur- 
poses to  which,  in  the  later  republican  age,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
applied,  viz.,  the  contests  of  poets  at  public  festivals  and  games.  A con- 
test of  this  nature  is  alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  description  of  the  Thracian 

• Oil.  viii.  " h t 0(1.  viii.  500.  J lliail,  ii.  204. 

6 The  Buppostsl  descendants  of  IhrcuUt  rnh'd  in  Sparta,  and  for  a long  time  aho 
in  Messeniu  and  .\reos  (MiiUer's  Dorians,  book  iii.  chap.  0,  6.  10)  ns  Hacchiads  in 
Corinth,  as  .Aloiiads  in  Thessaly.  The  1‘rloptdt  wem  kings  of  Achaia  until  Ottylus, 
probably  for  several  centuries,  and  ruled  ns  Penthilids  in  Lesbos  as  well  as  in  Cyme. 
The  A'c/iifs  governed  Athens  an  archuns  for  life  until  the  seventh  Olympiad,  and  the 
cities  of  the  lonians  as  kings  for  several  generations  (at  Miletus,  fur  example,  the 
succession  was  Nileits,  Phobiiis,  Phrygius).  Hesides  these  the  descendants  of  the 
Lycian  hero  (llaurun  ruled  in  Ionia:  Herod,  i.  147 — a circumstance  which  doubtless 
intliienceit  the  poet  in  assigning  so  important  a part  to  the  Lvcian.s  in  the  Trojan 
war,  ami  in  celebrating  Glaucus  (Iliad,  vi.).  The  jfjaaiU  ruled  over  the  lilolossians, 
the  .luteatU  WKt  the  remnant  of  the  Teucrians,  which  maintained  itself  at  Gergis,  in 
the  range  of  Ida  and  in  the  neightiuurhood.  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  .'ItlH,  ae^.) 
In  Ar  ratlin  kings  of  the  race  of  jKptjlm  (Iliad,  ii.  604)  reigned  till  about  Olympiad  .111. 
P.nisaii.  viii.  5.  Htroha  was,  in  Hesiod’s  time,  governed  by  kings  with  extensive 
powers;  and  Amplutlamaa  of  (’halcis*  at  whose  funeral  games  the  Asertean  bard  was 
victorious  ("Ecyw,  v.  B52)  was  probably  a king  in  Ivulxsa  (see  Proclus,  rl>«  TinISse, 
and  the  '■'>»•) ! although  Piut.irch  (Conviv.  sept.  sap.  c.  10)  only  calls  him  an 
ais;  mXtfuxii.  The  Homeric  epigram,  13,  in  the  Lite  of  Homer,  c.  .31,  calls  tho 
/soiriAsif  npim  I'*  the  ornament  of  the  market-place ; the  later  recension 

of  the  same  epigram  in  asd  mentions  instead  the  Aal,  n',  dys^Vi 

*a^/uv«c,  in  a republican  sense,  the  propU  having  taken  the  place  of  dirryi. 

II  Thcogony,  v.  84. 
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bard  Thamyris,  who,  on  his  road  from  Eurytus,  the  powerful  ruler  of 
(Echalia,  was  struck  blind  at  Dorium  by  the  Muses,  and  deprived  of  his 
entire  art,  because  he  had  boasted  of  his  ability  to  contend  even  with  the 
Muses*.  The  Bmotian  minstrel  of  the  “ Works  and  Days"  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  voyage  to  the  games  at  Chalcis,  which  the  sons  of 
Amphidamas  had  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  their  father ; and  sajs, 
that  among  the  prizes  which  were  there  held  out,  he  carried  olf  a tripod, 
and  consecrated  it  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  ilelieont.  Later  authors 
converted  this  into  a contest  between  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Finally,  the 
author  of  the  Delian  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  stands  the  first  amongst 
those  attributed  to  Homer,  entreats  the  Delian  virgins  (who  were  them- 
selves well  versed  in  the  song,  and  probably  obeyeil  him  with  pleasure), 
that  when  a stranger  should  inf]uire  what  bard  had  pleased  them  most, 
they  would  answer  the  blind  man  of  Chios,  whose  poetry  every  where 
held  the  first  rank.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  at  the  festivals,  with  which 
the  lonians  celebrated  the  birth  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  contests  of  rhapso- 
dists  were  also  intrf«luced,  just  as  we  find  them  spread  throughout  (ireece, 
at  a time  when  Grecian  history  assumes  a more  connected  form  J;  and, 
as  may  be  inferred  with  respect  to  the  earlier  [juriod,  from  numerous 
allusions  in  the  Homeric  hymns. 

§ 3.  The  mention  of  rhapxodhls  leads  us  to  consider  the  circum- 
stance from  whence  that  name  is  derived,  and  from  wliich  alone  we  can 
Collect  a clc.ar  and  lively  idea  of  epic  poetry,  viz.,  the  ?tuiniicr  in  which 
these  compositions  were  dcHcercd.  Homer  everywhere  applies  the  term 
fioici/  to  the  delivery  of  poems,  whilst  isetj  merely  denotes  the  every-day 
conversation  of  common  life ; on  the  other  hand,  later  authors,  from 
Pindar  downwards,  use  the  term  i-nti  frequently  to  designate  poetry',  and 
especially  epic,  in  contradistinction  to  lyric.  Indeed,  in  that  primitive 
and  simple  age,  a great  deal  passed  under  the  name  of  ’.AoiJi/,  or  song, 
which  in  later  times  would  not  have  been  considered  as  such ; for  in- 
stance, any  high-pitched  sonorous  recitation,  with  certain  simple  modu- 
lations of  the  voice. 

The  Homeric  minstrel  makes  use  of  a stringed  instrument,  which  is 

• Ili.-ul,  ii.  .*S94,  srq,  f v.  fia-t,  rry.,  comp.arc  above  note  (•). 

I Contests  of  rhaosoilists  nt  Sicqon,  in  the  time  of  the  tj-rant  Clisthenes,  Hero:!. 
V.  77  ; at  the  saoie  time  at  the  Panathenaa^  accortiing  to  weil  known  nceonnts;  in 
Sqrarvte,  about  Olymii.  CH,  t-chol.  Piml.  Nem.  ii.  I ; at  the  AtePpen  in  Epiitanrus, 
riato.  Ion, !».  u30  ; in  Attica  also,  at  the  festival  of  the  llrmironian  Arlcmis,  Hesych. 
in  ; at  the  festival  of  the  Charites  in  Oreftoutmos;  that  of  the  Mu.ses  at 

Thrspitr,  ami  that  of  ,-\poUo  Ptous  nt  .4mr/)/n'a,'Uoeekh,  Corp.  Inseript.  Gr.,  N’oa. 
1583 — 1587 , vol.  i.  p.  7G2 — 770  ; in  Cfioic,  in  later  times,  hut  doubtless  from  ancient 
custom,  Corp.  Inscriiit.  (Jr.  No.  2214,  vol.  ii.  p.  201 ; in  Trot,  under  the  name 
lerilMkr,;  ufTttTti*rtue,  according  to  Boeckh.  Prooem.  Lect.  Berol.  restiv.  1834.  Poems 
were  likewise  sometimes  ihajisodised  in  O/ptnpta,  Diog.  l,aert.  viii.  6,  6:1 ; Diod. 
xiv.  109.  Contests  of  rhapsodists  also  suited  the  festivals  of  nionysuj,  Athenmus, 
viu  p.  275  i and  those  of  a/I  gods,  which  it  is  right  to  remark  for  the  projter  compre- 
hension of  the  Ilomeric  hymns. 
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called  a or,  more  precisely,  phorminx*,  an  instrument  by  wliicli 

dances  were  also  accompanied.  When  the  phorminx  was  used  to  lead 
a dancing-chorus,  it-s  music  wa.s  of  course  continued  a.s  long  as  the 
dancing  lasted  t ; whilst,  at  the  recitation  of  epic  poetry,  it  was  only  em- 
ployed in  the  introduction  (u>-u/l3o\)/),  and  merely  served  to  give  the 
voice  the  necessary  pitchy.  A simple  accompaniment  of  this  description 
is  very  well  adapted  to  the  delivery  of  epic  poetry  ; and  in  the  present 
(lav  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Servians,  which  liave  most  faithfully  retained 
^ their  original  character,  are  delivered  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice  by 
wandering  minstrels,  after  a few  introductory  notes,  for  which  the  giirla, 
a stringed  instrument  of  the  simplest  construction,  is  employed.  That 
a musical  instrument  of  this  nature  was  not  necessary  lor  the  recital 
of  epic  [Kietry  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  llesicHl  did  not  make  use  of 
the  cithara,  and  on  that  account  is  said  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  where  this  instrument  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poets  of  this  Bceotian  sclnxjl  merely  curried  a laurel  staH'§,  as  a token 
of  the  dignity  bestowed  by  A|x)llo  and  the  Muses,  us  the  sceptre  was 
‘ the  badge  of  judges  and  heralds. 

In  later  times,  as  music  was  more  highly  cultivated,  the  delivery  of  the 
two  siiecics  of  poetry  became  more  clearly  delined.  The  rhapsodists, 
or  chaunters  of  epic  poetry,  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  citharodi, 
or  singers  to  the  cithara  ||.  The  expression  pai/z^jcdc,  pa\|/yje«e,  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  peculiar  method  of  ejiic  recitation  ; and  it  is  an 
error  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity  in  researches  re- 
specting Homer,  and  which  has  moreover  found  its  way  into  ordinary 
language,  to  endeavour  to  found  upon  this  word  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  composition  and  connexion  of  the  epic  lays,  and  to  infer 
from  it  that  they  consisted  of  scattered  fragments  subsequently  joined  to- 

• That  the  phonninx  and  cithara  were  nearly  the  same  instrument  appears  not 
only  from  the  expression  which  often  occurs,  but  from  the  con- 
verse expression,  lutxfu  which  is  used  in  the  Odyssey : — 

J'  i*  wifixmXXm 

0f  tfvayxii. 

Mukif  — Od.  i.  153—5. 

■f  See,  for  example,  Od.  iv.  1 7 : — 

furk  XtiiXTtrt  6%7»t 

auTtvt 

f*0Xwrit  i^xf^0rrtf  t}!inv0»  xetri  ftiffsvfe 

J Hence  the  expression,  iu^tLkXir  auhit,  Od,  i.  1 55 ; viii.  266  j xvii.  262 ; 

Hymn  to  Hermes,  v.  426. 

rax*  ^ Xiyti0t 

rn^tir*  01  Vr<rir« 

On  iuQ0Xit,  in  the  sense  of  pre/udtj  see  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  7 ; compare  Aiistoph.  Psc. 
B30 ; Theocrit.  vi.  20.  1 pass  over  the  testimonies  of  the  grammarians. 

^ ciVanff,  also  called  f*nTr^0f.  See  Hesiod,  Xheoj^on.  30  j Pindar,  Isthm 

iii.  55;  where,  according  to  Di&sen.  as  the  symbolical  sign  of  the  poetical 

office,  is  also  ascrilaMl  to  Homer,  Pausan.  ix.  30 ; x.  7 ; GdttUng  acl  Hesiod,  p.  13, 

II  See,  for  example,  Plato,  Leg.  ii.  p.  65S,  and  the  inscriptions  quoted  above,  p.  32, 
note 

D 
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getlier.  The  term  rhapsodUing  applies  equally  well  to  the  bard  who 
recites  his  own  [joem  (as  to  Homer,  ns  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  *),  and  to  the  declaimer  who  recites  anew  the  song  that  has 
been  heard  a thousand  times  before.  Every  poem  can  be  rhapsodi.sed 
which  is  composed  in  an  epic  tone,  aml.in  which  the  verses  are  of  eqiml 
length,  without  being  distributed  into  corresponding  [mits  of  a larger 
whole,  strophes,  or  similar  systems.  Tims  we  find  this  term  applied  to 
philosophical  songs  of  purification  by  Emixslocles  (k.afl<ippol),  and  to 
iambics  by  .\rchilochus  and  Simonides,  which  were  stmng  together  in 
the  manner  of  hexameteisf;  it  was,  indeed,  only  lyric  poetry,  like 
Pindar’s  odes,  which  could  not  be  rhapsodised.  Rhapsodists  were  also 
not  improperly  called  arixflot  J,  because  all  the  poems  which  tliey  re- 
cited were  composed  in  single  lines  independent  of  each  other  (an'xoO* 
This  also  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  name  rhapsodkl,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  best  authorities  §, 
ought  to  be  derived  from  paVreiv  and  denotes  the  coupling  to- 

gether of  verses  without  any  considerable  divisions  or  pauses — in  other 
words,  the  even,  unbroken,  and  continuous  flow  of  the  epic  poem.  As 
the  ancients  in  general  show  great  steadiness  and  consistency,  both  in 
art  and  literature,  and  adhered,  without  any  feeling  of  satiety  or  craving 
after  novelty,  to  those  models  and  styles  of  composition,  which  had  been 
once  recognised  as  the  most  perfect ; so  epic  jjoems,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
continued  to  be  rhajjsodised  for  upwards  of  a thonsand  years.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  at  a later  j>eriod  the  Homeric  ixvems,  like  tliose  of 
Hcsitxl,  were  connected  with  a musical  accompaniment  ||,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  Tcrjtander  the  i.s;sbian  adapted  the  hexameters  of  Homer,  as 
well  as  his  own,  to  tunes  nuuie  according  to  certain  fixed  nomes  or  styles 
of  music,  and  to  have  thus  sung  them  at  the  contests^,  and  that  Ste- 
sandcr  the  Samian  appeared  at  the  Pythian  games  as  the  first  who  sung 
the  Homeric  (xiems  to  the  cithara'**.  This  assimilation  between  the 
delivery  of  epic  and  lyric  pictry  w.as  however  very  far  from  being  gene- 
rally adopted  throughout  Greece,  as  the  epic  recitation  or  rhupsodia  is 
always  clearly  distinguished  from  the  jioems  sung  to  the  citliara  at  the 
musical  contests ; and  how  great  an  effect  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. 


• Homer,  the  Iliad  and  Odvasey,  acconling  to  Plato,  Kep.  x. 

p.  60U  1).  ('oncuruing  Hesiod  as  a Thapsodibt,  hlicocles  up.  Schol.  Pindar.,  Kern.  ii.  1. 

t See  .\theuacua,  xiv.  p.  fi’20  C.  Compare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  531. 

j Menmehmu!)  in  Scliol.  Pind.,  Nem.  ii.  1. 

§ The  Homeridn  are  called  hy  Pindar,  Xem.  ii.  2,  ia-iao  itihl,  that  is,  car- 

mini/m  f^rpfhia  oratione  rrc^tulbt'vm^  Diaaen.  etl.  min.  p.  371.  In  the  vcholia  to  thia 
p.issage  a verse  ia  cited  iimler  the  name  of  Hesiod,  in  which  he  nacrihea  the 
Tiif  uMMc  to  himaelf  and  Homer,  and,  moreover,  in  rci'erence  to  a hymn,  not  an 
epic  poem  conaivtmg  of  several  parta. 

[I  Aihenaeua.  xiv.  p.  tl2U  B.  after  Chamacleon.  But  the  argument  of  Athenama, 
ib.  p.  G32  U.  " trmraf  iaevae  rnt  rttnrtf  relts  on  erroneoue 

hy  potheaes. 

^ Plutarch  de  Musica,  3.  •*  Athen.  xiv.  p.  633  A. 
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(lelivereil  in  a dress  of  solemn  ceremony*,  with  suitable  tones  and  expres- 
sion t,  pntilueed  upon  the  listeners,  and  how  much  it  excited  tlieir  sym- 
pathy, is  most  plaiidy  described  by  Ion,  the  Ephesian  rhapsodist,  whom 
Plato,  in  one  of  Ins  lesser  Dialogues,  has  brought  forward  as  a butt  for 
the  irony  of  Sixiratcs. 

§ 4.  'J'ho  form  which  epic  poetry  preserved  for  more  than  a thousand 
years  among  the  Greeks  agrees  remarkably  well  with  this  composed  and 
even  style  of  chaunting  recitation  which  we  have  just  described.  In- 
deed, the  ancient  minstrels  of  the  Homeric  and  ante- Homeric  age  had 
probably  no  choice,  since  for  a long  period  the  hexameter  verse  was  the 
only  regular  and  cultivated  form  of  jioetry,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Tcr- 
IMtnder  (about  Olymp.  30)  was  still  almost  exclusively  u.sed  for  lyric 
|XK“try  ; although  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  supix)sc,  that  all  popular 
songs,  hymeneals,  dirges,  and  ditties  (such  as  those  which  Homer  repre- 
sents Calypso  and  Circe  as  singing  at  the  kxjm),  were  com[X]Scd  in 
the  same  rhythm.  Hut  the  circumstance  of  the  dactylic  verse,  the  hexa- 
meter, having'been  the  first  and,  for  a long  time,^  the'only  metre  which 
was  regularly  cultivated  in  Greece,  is  an  important  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  tone  and  character  of  the  ancient  Grecian  poetry,  the  Ho- 
inei  ic  and  ante-Homeric  epic.  The  character  of  the  different  rhythms, 
which,  among  the  Greeks,  was  always  in  exact  accordance  with  that  of 
the  poetry,  consists  in  the  first  place  in  the  relation  of  the  unit  and 
l/wtis,  of  the  strong  or  weak  cadence  — in  other  words,  of  the  greater  or 
less  exertion  of  the  voice.  Now  in  the  dai-lyl  these  two  elenietits  are 
evenly  balanced  J,  which  therefore  belongs  to  the  equal  class  of  e(juvl 
rhyl/niix^  \ and  hence  a regular  equipoise,  with  its  natural  accompani- 
ment, an  even  and  steady  tone,  is  the  character  of  the  dactylic  measure. 
This  tone  is  constantly  preserved  in  the  epic  hexameter;  but  there  were 
other  dactylic  metrc.s,  which,  by  the  shortening  of  the  long  element,  or 
the  arsis,  ae<)uircd  a different  character,  which  will  be  more  closely 
examined  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  .dvolian  lyric  poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  II,  the  epic  verse  was  the  most  dignified  and  composed 
of  all  measures ; its  entire  form  and  coin|X)sition  appears  indeed  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  pnaluce  this  effect.  The  length  of  the  verse,  which  con- 
sists of  six  feet  the  break  which  is  obtained  by  a pause  at  the  end  **, 
the  close  connexion  of  the  jiarts  into  an  entire  whole,  which  results 

• Plato.  Ion.  p.  5.*10.  The  sumptuous  ilrt-SH  of  the  rhapsodist  Magnes  of  Smyrna, 
in  the  time  of  Gyges,  is  descrilied  by  Nicolaus  Daraasc.  Pr.-igm.  p.  2ti8,  ed.  Tauch- 
uitz.  In  later  timea.  when  the  Homeric  jroetry  waa  delivered  in  a more  dramatic 
style  (^ra^/rrrr  s^a.u«r,awTrvr«),  the  lUatl  was  aung  by  the  rhapiurlists  in  a red,  the 
Odyssey  in  a violet,  ilress.  Kustath.  ad  Iliad,  A.  p.  ti,  9,  ed.  Rom. 

t Plato,  Ion.  p.  535.  f’rom  this,  in  later  days,  a regular  dramatic  style  of  acting 
(vwlx^ivir)  for  the  rhapsodists  or  Uomerists  waa  developed.  See  Aristot.  Poet,  26  ; 
Rhetor,  iii.  1,  8;  .Achill.  Tat.  ii.  1. 

I For  in  luu,  1 is  et;ual  to  two  times,  as  well  as  vv.  ^ yitn  IVav. 

II  Poet.  24,  ri  hfMixir  r-aei/MTaTav  Moj  iyuafiifrmrta  via  tsiv^mf  UvJw. 

^ Hence  tertut  /ungi  among  the  Romans,  **  iusrrlxa{ir. 
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from  the  dovetailing  of  the  feet  into  one  another,  the  alternation  of  dac- 
tyls with  the  heavy  spondees,  all  contribute  to  give  repose  and  majesty 
and  a lofty  solemn  tone  to  the  metre,  and  render  it  equally  adapted  to 
the  pythoness  who  announces  the  decrees  of  the  deity*,  and  to  the  rhap- 
Bodist  who  recites  the  battles  and  adventures  of  heroes. 

Not  only  the  metre,  but  the  poetirat  lone  and  style  of  the  ancient 
epic,  was  fixed  and  settled  in  a manner  which  occuis  in  no  other  kind  of 
poetry  in  Greece.  This  uniformity  in  style  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
in  comparing  the  Homeric  poems  with  other  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
epic  poetry — the  differences  between  them  being  apparent  only  to  the 
careful  and  critical  observer.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  this  uniformity — this  invariableness  of  character — except  upon 
the  supposition  of  a certain  tradition  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  in  families  of  minstrels,  of  an  hereditary  poetical  school.  We 
recognise  in  the  Homeric  poems  many  traces  of  a style  of  poetry  which, 
sprung  originally  from  the  muse-inspired  enthusiasm  of  the  Pieriuns  of 
Olympus  or  Helicon,  was  received  and  improved  by  the  bards  of  the 
heroic  ages,  and  some  centuries  later  arrived  at  the  matured  excellence 
which  is  still  the  object  of  our  admiration,  though  without  losing  all 
connexion  with  its  first  source.  We  shall  not  indeed  undertake  to 
defend  the  genealogies  constructed  by  Pherecydes,  Damastes,  and  other 
collectors  of  legends  from  all  the  various  names  of  primitive  poets  and 
minstrels  extant  in  their  time — genealogies,  in  which  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  derived  from  Orpheus,  Musams,  and  other  Pierian  bards  t ; 
but  the  fundamental  notion  of  these  derivations,  viz.,  the  connexion  of 
the  epic  poets  with  the  early  minstrels,  receives  much  confirmation  from 
the  form  of  the  epic  poetry  itself. 

In  no  other  species  of  poetry  besides  the  epic  do  we  find  generally 
prevalent  certain  traditional  forms,  and  an  invariable  type,  to  which 
every  poet,  however  original  and  inventive  his  genius,  submits ; and  it 
is  evident  that  the  gfettingby  heart  of  these  poems,  as  well  as  their  extem- 
poraneous effusion  on  particular  occasions  and  at  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  must  have  been  by  these  means  greatly  facilitated.  To  the 
same  cause,  or  to  the  style  which  had  been  consecrated  by  its  origin  and 
tradition,  we  attribute  the  numerous  and  fixed  epithets  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  which  are  added  to  their  names  without  any  reference  to  their 
actions  or  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  may  be  described.  The 
great  attention  paid  to  external  dignity  in  the  uppellutions  which  the 
heroes  bestow  on  each  other,  and  which,  from  the  elevation  of  their 
tone,  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  reproaches  with  which  they  at  the 
same  time  load  each  other — the  frequently-recurring  expressions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  description  of  the  ordinary  events  of  heroic  life,  their 

• Hence  called  P^tkium  meln/m,  and  stated  to  be  an  invention  of  the  priestess 
Fhemonoe,  Dorians,  ii.  ch.  S.  ^ I.*!. 

_ t These  i;enealo,*ies  have  Wn  most  accurately  compared  and  examined  with  cri- 
tical acuteness  by  l^beck,  in  bis  learned  work,  Aglaopliatnus,  vol.  i.  p.  3ZZ,  scy. 
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assemblies,  sacrifices,  banquets,  &c. — the  proverbial  exprcasioiis  and 
sentences  derived  from  an  earlier  aj^e,  to  which  class  may  be  referred 
most  of  the  verses  which  belong  in  common  to  Homer  and  llesiiKl — and, 
finally,  the  uniform  construction  of  the  sentences,  and  their  cunnesion 
with  each  other,  are  also  attributable  to  the  same  origin. 

This,  too,  is  another  proof  of  the  happy  tact  and  natural  genius  of  the 
Greeks  of  that  periinl ; since  no  style  can  be  conceived  which  would  be 
better  suited  than  this  to  epic  narrative  and  description.  In  general, 
short  phrases,  consisting  of  two  or  three  hexameters,  and  usually  termi- 
nating with  the  end  of  a verse ; periods  of  greater  length,  occurring 
chictly  in  impassioned  speeches  and  elaborate  similes  ; the  phrases  care- 
fully joined  and  strung  together  with  conjunctions ; the  collocation 
simple  and  uniform,  without  any  of  the  words  being  torn  from  their 
connexion,  and  placed  in  a prominent  position  by  a rhetorical  artifice ; 
all  this  appears  the  natural  language  of  a mind  which  contemplates  the 
actions  of  heroic  life  with  an  energetic  but  tranquil  feeling,  and  passes  . 
them  successively  in  review  with  conscious  delight  and  complacency. 

§ 5.  The  tone  and  style  of  epic  poetry  is  also  evidently  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  these  poems  were  perpetuated.  After  the 
researches  of  various  scholars,  especially  of  Wood  and  Wolf,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  it  was  universally  preserved  by  the  memory  alone,  and  hande’d 
down  from  one  rhapsodist  to  another  by  oral  tradition.  The  Greeks 
(who,  in  poetry,  laid  an  astonishing  stress  on  the  manner  of  delivery, 
the  observance  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  proper  intonation  and  inflection 
of  the  voice)  always,  even  in  later  times,  considered  it  necessary  that  per- 
sons, who  were  publicly  to  deliver  poetical  compositions,  should  previ- 
ously practise  and  rehearse  their  part.  The  oral  instruction  of  the  chonis 
was  the  chief  employment  of  the  lyric  and  tragic  poets,  who  were  hence 
called  chorodidtucali.  Amongst  the  rhapsodisls  al.so,  to  whom  the  cor- 
rectness and  grace  of  delivery  was  of  much  importance,  this  method  of 
tradition  was  the  most  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  one  pos- 
sible, at  a time  in  which  the  art  of  writing  was  either  not  known  at  all 
to  the  Greeks  or  used  only  by  a few,  and  by  them  to  a very  slight  extent. 
The  correctness  of  this  supposition  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
silence  of  Homer,  which  has  great  weight  in  matters  which  he  had  so 
frequently  occasion  to  describe  ; but  particularly  by  the  “fatal  tokens’’ 
{otifiara  \vypa),  commanding  the  destruction  of  Bellerophon,  which 
Proetas  sends  to  lobates : these  being  clearly  a species  of  symbolical 
figures,  which  mast  have  speedily  disappeared  from  use  when  alpha- 
betical writing  was  once  generally  introduced. 

Besides  this  we  have  no  credible  account  of  written  memorials  of  that 
period ; and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  (about  Olymp. 

30)  were  the  first  committed  to  writing : those  of  Lycurgus,  of  earlier 
date,  having  been  at  first  preserved  only  by  oral  tradition.  Additional 
confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  rarity  and  worthlessness  of  any  historical 
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datu  founded  upon  written  documents,  of  tiio  period  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Olympiads.  The  same  circumstance  also  explains 
the  late  introduction  of  jnose  composition  amonp  the  Ureeks,  viz.,  duriiip 
the  time  of  the  seven  wise  men.  The  freiiuent  employment  of  writing; 
for  detailed  records  would  of  it-self  have  introduced  the  u.se  of  prase. 
Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  existing  inscriptions,  very  few  of  which 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Solon  ; also  by  the  coins  which  were 
struck  in  Greece  from  the  reign  of  Phidon,  king  of  Argos  (about 
Olymp,  8),  and  which  continued  for  some  time  without  any  inscription, 
and  only  gradually  obtained  a few  letters.  Again,  the  very  shajw  of  the 
letters  may  be  adduced  in  evidence,  as  in  all  momiments  until  alwiit 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  they  exhibit  a great  uncouthness  in  their 
form,  and  a gpeat  variety  of  character  in  different  districts ; so  much  so, 
that  we  can  almost  trace  their  gradual  development  from  the  Phoenician 
character  (which  the  (ireeks  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  their  alphabet) 
until  they  obtained  at  last  a true  Hellenic  stamp.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Henxlotas,  the  terjii  “ Phoenician  characters”*  was  still  used  for  writing. 
If  now  we  return  to  Homer,  it  will  be  found  that  the  form  of  the  text 
itself,  particularly  as  it  apjx^nrs  in  the  citations  of  ancient  authors,  dis- 
proves the  idea  of  its  having  been  originally  committed  to  writing,  since 
we  find  a great  variety  of  different  readings  and  discrepancies,  which 
arc  much  more  reconcilable  with  oral  than  written  tradition.  Finally, 
the  language,  of  the.  Homeric  poc?ns  (as  it  still  appears  after  the  nume- 
rous revisions  of  the  text),  if  considered  closely  and  without  prejudice,  is 
of  itself  a proof  that  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  till  many  cen- 
turies after  their  composition.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  rmi,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  the  AJolic  digamma,  a sound  which 
was  pronounced  even  by  Homer  strongly  or  faintly  iwcording  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  was  never  admitted  by  the  lonians  into  WTitten  com- 
position, they  having  entirely  got  rid  of  this  sound  before  llie  introduc- 
tion of  writing:  and  hence  it  was  not  received  in  the  most  ancient  copies 
of  Homer,  which  were,  without  doubt,  made  by  the  lonians.  The 
licence  ns  to  the  use  of  the  digamma  is,  however,  only  one  instance  of  the 
freedom  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the  language  of  Homer;  but  it 
could  never  have  attained  that  softness  and  flexibility  which  render  it  so 
well  adapted  for  versification — that  variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms 
which  existerl  together — thatfreedom  in  contracting  and  resolving  vowels, 
and  of  forming  the  contractions  into  two  syllables  — if  the  practice  of 
writing  had  at  that  time  exercised  the  power,  which  it  necessarily  ]X)s- 
sesses,  of  fixing  the  forms  of  a langusige.  Lastly,  to  return  to  the  point, 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  entered  into  this  explanation,  the 
{Xictical  style  of  the  ancient  epic  poems  shows  the  great  use  it  made  of 
those  aids  of  which  poetry,  i)reserved  anrl  transmilled  by  means  of 

* in  HcroJ.v.  5S.  Likewise  in  Ihe  inscription  known  by  the  name  ot 

Direr  Treenem. 
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memory  alone,  will  always  gladly  avail  itself.  The  Greek  epic,  like 
heroic  poe  iis  of  other  nations  which  were  preserved  by  oral  tradition, 
as  well  as  our  own  popular  songs,  furnishes  us  with  many  inslanec.s, 
where,  by  the  mere  rejietilion  of  former  passages  or  a few  customary 
flowing  idinises,  the  mind  is  allowed  an  interval  of  repose,  which  it 
gladly  makes  use  of  in  order  to  reeal  the  verses  which  immediately  follow. 
These  epic  expletives  have  the  same  convenience  as  the  eonstantly- 
recurring  burdens  of  the  sUuirats  in  the  popular  i»x!try  of  other  nations, 
and  contribute  essentially  towartia  rendering  eompn'hensible  the  marvel 
(which,  however,  could  only  l)c  accounted  tw  such  in  times  when  the 
powers  of  memory  have  been  weakened  by  the  use  of  writing)  involved 
in  the  composition  and  preservation  of  such  |Hiems  by  the  means  of 
memory  alone  *. 

§ 6.  In  this  chapter  our  inquiries  have  hitherto  U'cn  directed  to  the 
delivery,  form,  and  chanicter  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  we  must  suppose  it 
to  have  existed  iK’forc  the  age  of  Homer.  With  regard,  however,  to  any 
partienhu’  prtKluction  of  this  ante- Homeric  ixictry,  no  historical  testimony 
of  any  is  extjmt,  much  less  any  fragment  or  account  of  the  subject  of  the 
ixicm.  And  yet  it  is  in  general  quite  certain  that  at  the  jicriod  when 
Homer  and  Hesiod  arose,  a large  number  of  songs  imtst  have  existed 
respecting  the  actions  both  of  gxls  and  henies.  The  coinjiositions  of 
these  jxiets,  if  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  bear  the  character  of  a com- 
plete and  all-sullicicnt  laxly,  but  rest  on  a broatl  foundation  of  other 
poems,  by  means  of  which  their  entire  .scojx:  and  application  was  deve- 
lo])ed  to  a contenqxirary  audience.  In  the  Theogony,  Hcsitxl  only  aims 
at  bringing  the  families  of  gods  and  herixts  into  an  unbroken  genealo- 
gical connexion ; the  gods  and  heroes  themselves  he  always  supposes 
to  be  well  known.  Homer  speaks  of  Achilles,  Nestor,  Diomed,  even 
the  first  time  their  names  are  intnxiuced,  as  |x-rsous  with  whose  race, 
family,  preceding  history,  and  actions,  every  person  was  acquainted,  and 
which  require  to  be  only  occasionally  touched  upon  so  far  as  may  be 
connected  with  the  actual  subject.  Besides  this,  we  find  a crowrl  of 
secondary  personages,  vvho,  as  if  well  known  from  particular  traditions, 
are  very  slightly  alhulcd  to ; persons  whose  existence  was  doubtless  a 
matter  of  notoriety  to  the  poet,  and  who  were  interesting  from  a variety 
of  circumstances,  but  who  arc  altogether  unknown  to  us,  as  they  were  to 
the  Greeks  of  later  days.  Ttiat  the  Olympian  council  of  the  gorls,  as 
representerl  in  Homer,  must  have  been  previously  arranged  by  eai-lier 
poets,  has  been  already  remarked  ; and  poetry  of  a similar  nature  to  one 
part  of  Hesiod's  Theogony,  though  in  some  respects  essentially  different, 

* The  author  has  here  given  a summary  of  all  the  arguments  which  contradict 
the  opinion  that  the  ancient  epics  of  the  Greeks  were  originally  reduced  to  writing ; 
principally  because,  in  the  course  of  the  critical  examination  to  which  Wuir s in- 
quiries have  been  recently  submitted  in  Germany,  this  point  has  been  differently 
handled  by  several  persons,  and  it  has  beeu  again  maiutaiued  that  these  poems  were 
preserved  in  writing  from  the  beginning. 
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must  have  been  composed  upon  Cronus  and  Jai>etus,  the  expelled  deities 
langpiishing;  in  Taitanis*. 

In  the  heroic  aj^e,  however,  every  thinpf  gp-eat  and  distinguished  must 
have  been  celebrated  iii  sonp,  since,  accordinoj  to  Homer’s  notions,  g^lo- 
rious  actions  or  destinies  naturally  became  the  subjects  of  poetry  t- 
Penelojie  by  her  virtues,  and  Clytffimnestra  by  her  crimes,  became  respec- 
tively a tender  and  a dismal  strain  for  posterity  J;  the  enduring  opinion 
of  mankind  being  identical  with  the  poetry.  The  existence  of  epic 
poems  descriptive  of  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  is  in  particular  established 
by  the  jwculiarity  of  the  eireumstanccs  mentioned  in  Homer  with 
respect  to  this  hero,  which  seem  to  have  been  taken  singly  from  some 
full  and  detailed  account  of  his  adventures §;  nor  would  the  ship  Argo 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  Odys.sey  by  the  epithet  of  “ interesting 
to  all,"  had  it  not  been  generally  well  known  through  the  medium  of 
poetry  ||.  Many  events  moreover,  of  the  Trojan  war  were  known  to 
Homer  as  the  subjects  of  epic  poems,  especially  those  which  occurred  at 
a late  period  of  the  siege,  as  the  contest  between  Achilles  and  Ulysses, 
evidently  a real  poem,  whieh  was  not  perhaps  without  influence  upon 
the  Iliad  and  the  poem  of  the  Wooden  Horse  ♦*.  Poems  are  also  men  - 
tinned  concerning  the  return  of  the  Acha'anstt,  and  the  revengp;  of 
Orestes  And  since  the  newest  song,  even  at  that  time,  always  pleased 
the  audience  most§§,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a flowing  stream  of 
various  strains,  ami  a revival  of  the  olden  time  in  song,  such  as  never 
occurred  at  any  other  iKTitsl.  .Ml  the  Homeric  allusions,  however,  leave 
the  impression  that  thesi'  songs,  originally  intended  to  enliven  a few 
hours  of  a prince’s  banquet,  were  confined  to  the  narration  of  a single 
event  of  small  compaas,  or  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  German 
eimitees)  to  a single  advrniure,  for  the  connexion  of  which  they 
entirely  relied  U|X)n  the  general  notoriety  of  the  story  and  on  other 
existing  poem.s. 

Such  was  the  state  of  poetry  in  Greece  when  the  genius  of  Homer 
arose. 

• Tliatis  to  say.it  does  not.  from  the  intimations  given  in  Homer,  seem  |irohal>Ie 
th.it  he  reckoned  tlie  deities  of  the  water,  as  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  those  of  the 
light,  as  Hyperion  and  Theia,  among  the  I'itans,  as  Hesiod  docs. 

f See  Iliad,  vi.  .158;  Od.  iii.  204.  J Od.  xxiv.  197,  200. 

^ S*‘e  Miiller's  Dorians,  .Append,  v.  § 14,  vol.  i.  p.  543, 

II  Od.  xii.  70  ; wac//rfX«ecac. 

^ The  words  are  very  remarkalde : — 

M«7c' dciliv  «»sao  xXia  drlfwv, 

ttftntt  ear  a#a  xXi«r  li-evr  7a«rir. 

ri.'xK  'OIvccMr  xmi  — Od.  viii.  7.1,  jrcy. 

••  Od.  viii.  492.  ft  Od.  i.  320.  J J Od.  iii.  204.  Od.  i.  .l.)l. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^ 1.  Opinions  on 'the  birthplace  and  country  of  Hotner. — $ 2.  Homer  probably  a 
Smymsean : early  history  of  Smyrna. — § 3.  Union  of  rdvoliau  and  Ionian  cha- 
racteristics in  Homer. — § 4.  Novelty  of  Homer's  choice  of  subjects  for  his  two 
poems. — ^ 5.  Subject  of  the  Iliad  : the  an^er  of  Achilles. — J 6.  Enlar^tement  of 
the  subject  by  introrlucinR  the  events  of  the  entire  war. — § / . and  by  dwellm);  on 
the  exploits  of  the  Grecian  heroes. — § 8,  Change  of  loue  in  the  Iliad  in  its  pro- 
gress.— ^ y.  The  Catalogue  of  Ships. — $ 10.  The  later  books,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Iliad. — ^ II.  Subject  of  the  Ody.sscy:  the  return  of  Ulyss<*s. — ^ 12.  Inter- 
polations in  the  Odyssey. — ^ 13.  The  Odyssey  posterior  to  the  Iliad;  but  both 
])oems  composed  by  the  same  person. — ^ 14.  Preservaiion  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  rhapsodists,  and  manner  of  their  recitation. 

§ 1.  The  ohIv  iiccmintH  which  have  been  preserved  respecting  the  life  of 
Homer  arc  a few  popular  traditions,  together  with  conjectures  of  the 
grammarians  founded  on  inferences  from  iliircrcnt  passages  of  his  poems ; 
yet  even  these,  if  examined  with  patience  and  candotir,  furnish  some  tnate- 
rials  for  arriving  at  probable  results.  With  regard  to  the  native  country  ot 
Homer,  the  traditions  do  not  differ  so  much  as  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  the  case.  Although  seven  cities  contetided  for  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  great  i>oet,  the  claims  of  many  of  them  were  only 
indirect.  Titus  the  Alheniam  only  laid  claim  to  Homer,  as  having 
been  the  founders  of  Smyrna*,  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  the 
Alexandrine  critic,  which  admitted  their  claim,  was  probably  rpiulified 
with  the  same  explanation  f.  Even  C/iiof  cannot  establish  its  right  to 
be  considered  as  the  orij^inal  .source  of  the  Homeric  jroctry,  although  the 
claims  of  this  Ionic  island  arc  supixirted  by  the  high  authority  of  the 
lyric  poet  Simonides  J.  It  is  true  that  in  Chios  lived  the  race  of  the 
Homcrids§;  who,  from  the  analogy  of  other  yeVr/,  are  to  be  considered 
not  as  a family,  but  as  a society  of  persons,  who  followed  the  same  art, 
and  therefore  worshipped  the  same  gods,  and  placed  at  their  head  a 

* This  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  epigram  on  Pisistratus,  in  Bekker’s  Anecduta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7C8. 

rueturaKtf 
Kat  Tftf  i^rny^ytrtf 

rif  fiiymt  ip  niiW^r^riPy  Sf 
nftiris»t  »irp#f  i 

+ Thft  opinion  of  Aristarehu*  i*  hriefly  stated  by  Pseuilo-Pliitarch  V’ita  Horeerii 
ii.  Its  iuumlatiun  may  bo  been  by  comparing?,  tor  example,  the  Schul.  Venet.on  Diad. 
xiii.  J‘J7,  ecixl.  .A,  which,  accorduij;  lo  recent  invebtigatiuus,  contain  extracts  from 
Aristii  rebus. 

♦ Simonides  in  Pseiulo-Plntarch,  ii.  2,  and  others.  Compare  Theocritus,  sii.  17. 

§ Conceniing  this  yim,  see  the  statements  in  Uaqiocratioii  in and  Hek- 

ker*N  Anecduta,  p.  28^,  which  in  psrt  are  derived  from  the  logographers.  Another 
und  diderent  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  other  writers, 

according  to  which  it  means  the  admtrert  of  tlomer* 
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hero,  from  whom  they  derived  their  name’.  A member  of  this  house 
of  llomerids  was,  probably,  “ the  blinil  poet,”  who,  in  the  Homeric 
hyinii  to  Ajxillo,  relates  of  himself,  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios, 
whence  he  crossed  to  Delos  for  the  festival  of  the  lonians  and  the  con- 
tests of  the  jxieLs,  and  whom  Thucydides  took  for  Homer  himself;  a 
hU|)i)Osilion,  which  at  least  shows  that  this  ;,freat  historian  considcrerl 
Chios  as  the  dwelling-place  of  Homer.  A later  Homerid  of  Chios  was 
the  well-known  Cina-thns,  who,  as  we  know  from  his  victory  at  Synicuse, 
flourished  alxint  the  G9th  Olympiad.  At  what  time  the  Homerid  I’ar- 
Ihcnius  of  Chios  lived  is  unknown  J.  But  notwithstanding  the  ascer- 
tained existence  of  this  clan  of  llomerids  at  Chios,  nay,  if  we  even,  with 
Thucydides,  take  the  blind  man  of  the  hymn  for  Homer  himself,  it 
wduld  not  follow  that  Chios  was  the  birthplace  of  Hf>mer:  indeed,  the 
ancient  writers  have  reconciled  the.se  accounts  by  rcirrcseutiug  Homer 
as  having,  in  his  wanderings,  touched  at  Cliios,  and  afterwards  fixed  his 
residence  there.  A notion  of  this  kind  is  evidently  implied  in  Pindar's 
statements,  who  in  one  place  called  Homer  a Smyrmean  by  origin,  in 
another,  a Chian  and  SmyrnEcan  §.  The  same  idea  is  also  indicated  in 
llic  pa.ss;ige  of  an  orator,  incidentally  cited  by  Aristotle;  wliich  s.ays  that 
“the  Chians  greatly  honoured  Homer,  although  he  was  not  a citizen  Ij.” 
With  the  Chian  race  of  llomerids  may  be  aptly  compared  the  Samian 
family;  ahhough  this  is  not  joined  immediately  to  the  name  of  Homer, 
but  to  that  of  Creophylus,  who  is  described  as  the  contemjxrrary  and 
host  of  Homer.  This  house  also  flourished  for  several  centuries ; since,  in 
the  first  place,  a descendant  of  Creophylics  is  said  to  have  given  the 
Homeric  ix)cms  to  Lycurppis  the  Spartan  (which  statement  may  be  so 
far  true,  that  the  Lacedicmonians  derived  their  knowledge  of  these  |X)cms 
from  rhapsodists  of  the  race  of  Creophylus) ; and,  secondly,  a later 
Creophylirl,  named  Hcrinudnmas,  is  said  to  have  been  heard  by  Py- 
thagoras**. 

§ 2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Homer  was  a Sinyrniean  not 
only  np])ears  to  have  been  the  ])revalent  belief  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
Greece  tt>  but  is  supjiorted  by  the  two  following  considerations  : — first, 
the  im|)ortant  fact,  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a popular  legend,  a 
mythue,  the  divine  poet  being  called  a son  of  a nymph,  Critheis,  and  the 

* Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  IlunH’,  vol.  i.  note  74*  (801).  Compare  the  Preface  to 
M'litltfr'K  r)orian<,  p.  xii.  sry,  Kiii;>ish  Tmoslutiun. 

) Thueyd.  iii.  10 1. 

2 Stiida«  in  lirnffUitt.  It  tony  bo  eoujoctup-d  that  this  tifr  Aivnaar, 

'O^vfa.  i>  conmjcteil  wilh  the  ancient  epic  poet,  Theatoiides  of  Phoexii  and  Chio«, 
inentiuned  in  Paeudo-Ilerndut.  Vit.  lloin, 

^ See  Boeckh.  Pindar.  Krn;;ni.  inc.  Sfi. 

{I  .Aristot.  Ithet.  ii.  2.4.  Comp.  PaeinhvHerod.  Vit.  Horn.,  near  the  end. 

•T  Sec  particularly  Ileraclid.  Pont.  viXieiwr,  Fra;pn.  2. 

••  Snitlaa  in  ‘Xa^at.  p.  231,  ed.  Kuster. 

tt  Besides  the  testimnny  of  Pindar,  the  incidental  statement  of  Scylaxia  the  most 
remarkable.  i»  e»,  p.  35,  ed.  Is.  Voss. 
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Siiiyniipan  river  Aides'*;  secomlly,  that  by  awuiiiing  Smyrim  as  the 
central  point  of  Homer's  life  ami  celebrity,  the  elaims  of  all  the  other 
cities  which  rest  on  good  authority  (as  of  the  Athenians,  already  men- 
tioned, of  the  f'umaians,  attested  by  Epherus,  himself  a Cummant,  of 
the  Colophonians,  supported  by  AntimacluLS  of  Colojihon  J),  may  be  ex- 
plained and  reronciled  in  a simple  and  natural  manner.  With  this  view, 
the  history  of  Smyrna  is  of  great  imjxjrtance  in  connexion  with  Homer, 
but  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  ditferent  tribes  and  tlie  partial 
accounts  of  native  authorities,  is  doubtful  and  obscure : the  following 
account  is,  at  least,  the  result  of  carcfid  investigation.  Tliere  were  tiro 
traditions  and  opiiiinns  with  res(iect  to  the  foundation  or  first  wcupa- 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  a (ireek  jieople : the  one  was  the  Ionic;  according 
to  which  it  was  timnded  from  Ephesus,  or  from  an  Ephesian  village 
called  Smyrna,  which  really  existed  under  that  name  § ; this  colony  was 
also  called  an  .Athenian  one,  the  lonians  having  settlcil  Ephesus  under 
the  command  of  .Androclus,  the  son  of  C'tHlnisl|.  Acconling  to  the 
other,  the /Eo/iVi«  account,  the /Eolians  of  Cyme,  eighteen  yeais  after 
their  own  city  was  founded,  took  ]xis.ses.sion  of  Smyrna^,  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  event,  accounts  of  the  lenders  of  the  colony  are  given, 
which  agree  well  with  other  mythical  statements**.  As  the  Ionic 
settlement  was  fixed  by  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  at  the  year  NO 
after  the  destruction  ot  Troy,  and  tne  foundation  of  t'ymc  i.s  placed  at 
the  year  150  after  the  same  epoch  (which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  .succession  of  the  Alolic  colonies),  the  two  races  met  at  about  the 
same  time  in  Smyrna,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the 
lonians  had  somewhat  the  jirecedence  in  (mint  of  time,  as  the  name  of 
the  town  was  deriveil  from  them.  It  is  credible,  although  it  is  not 
distinctly  stated,  that  for  a long  time  the  two  populations  ocaipied 
Smyrna  jointly.  The  yEolians,  however,  ap)»ar  to  have  'predominated, 
Smyrna,  according  to  Ilcrorlotus  being  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the 

• Mentiomsi  in  nh  the  different  liven  of  Homer.  Th»  name  or  epithet  of  Humer, 
Mrtftigenest  can  hardly  be  of  late  date,  but  must  have  desceudod  from  the  early  epic 
poets. 

f See  Pseudo-Plutarch,  ii.  2.  Ejihonis  was  likewise,  i-videnlly.  the  chief  autho- 
rity followtsl  by  the  author  of  tho  life  of  Homer,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

X Pseudo-Plutarch,  ii.  2.  The  connexion  between  the  Srayi moan  and  Cnlophoni.in 
origin  of  Homer  is  intimated  in  the  epigram,  ibid.  i.  4,  which  calls  Huiiier  the  sou 
of  Meles,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  t'olophon  his  native  c.uiutry. 

*'Td  MlXsvflr, "O^sfi,  rv  sXisf  'EXXab  wavs 
Kal  KsXe^ari  ^xar  in  diAov. 

J Sesj  Stralio's  detailed  explanation,  xiv.  p.  6d3 — 4. 

|[  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  fl.32 — 3.  Doubtless,  likewise  the  Smyniseati  worship  of  Nemesis 
was  derived  from  Rhainnus  in  .Attica.  The  rhetorician  Aristides  gives  many  fabu- 
lous nccounta  of  the  Athenian  colony  at  Siiiyma  in  several  places. 

^ Pseuclo-IIerodot.  Vit.  Horn.  c.  2,  33. 

*•  The  siWvsf  was,  according  to  Pseudo-Herod,  c.  2.  a certain  Theseus,  the  ilc- 
scendant  of  Ktimelus  of  Phene ; accordittg  to  Parlheaitis,  5,  the  same  faiitily  of 
Admetus  llio  Phenean  founded  Magnesia  on  the  Miemider;  and  Cyme,  tlie  tnotlier- 
city  of  Smyrna,  hud  also  received  iuhabitants  from  Magnesia.  Pseudo-Herod,  c.  2. 
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jliiolians,  while  the  Ionic  league  includes  twelve  cities,  ciclusive  of 
Smyrna*;  for  the  same  reason  Herodotus  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Plphesian  settlement  in  Smyrna.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
lonians — we  know  not  exactly  at  what  time — were  expelled  by  the 
/Eolians;  upon  which  they  withdrew  to  Colophon,  and  were  mixed  with 
the  other  Colophonians,  always,  however,  retaining  the  wish  of  reco- 
vering Smyrna  to  the  Ionic  race.  In  later  times  the  Colophonians,  in 
fact,  succeeded  in  conquering  Smyrna,  and  in  expelling  the  jEolians 
from  it'f';  from  which  time  Smyrna  remained  a purely  Ionian  city. 
Concerning  the  time  when  this  change  took  place,  no  express  testimony 
has  been  pre.servcd;  all  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  it  happened 
before  the  time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  that  is,  before  about  the  20th 
Olympiad,  or  700  B.  C.,  since  Gyges  mode  war  on  Smyrna,  together 
with  Miletus  and  Colophon  which  proves  the  connexion  of  these 
cities.  We  also  know  of  an  Olympic  victor,  in  Olymp.  23  (688  B.  C.), 
who  w:is  an  Ionian  of  Smyrna?.  Mimnermus,  the  elegiac  poet,  who 
flourished  about , Olymp.  37  (630  B.  C.),  was  descended  from  these 
Colophonians  who  bad  settled  at  Smyrna  ||. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  meeting  of  these  different  tribes  in  this 
corner  of  tlie  coast  of  Asia  Minor  contributed  by  the  varioas  elements 
which  it  put  in  motion  to  produce  the  active  and  stirring  spirit  which 
would  give  birth  to  such  works  as  the  Homeric  pcems.  On  the  one  side 
there  were  the  Joniaiif  from  Athens,  with  their  nodons  of  their  noble- 
minded,  wise, and  ])mdentgo<ldess  Athena,  and  of  their  brave  and  philan- 
thropic heroes,  among  whom  Nestor,  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Ephesian 
and  Milesian  kings,  is  also  to  be  reckoned.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
Achtrans,  the  chief  race  among  the  Aiiolians  of  Cyme,  with  the  princes 
of  Agamemnon's  family  at  their  hcarl^,  with  all  the  claims  which  were 
bound  up  with  the  name  of  the  king  of  men,  and  a large  body  of 
legends  which  referred  to  the  exploits  of  the  Pelopids,  particularly  the 
taking  of  Troy.  United  with  them  were  various  warlike  bands  from 
Locris,  Thessaly,  and  Euboea  ; but,  especially  colonists  from  Bmolia,  with 
their  Heliconian  worship  of  the  Muses  and  their  hereditary  love  for 
poetry**. 

§ 3.  If  this  conflux  and  intermixture  of  different  races  contributed  pow- 


The  Homeric  erigrom  4,  in  Piemlo  Herod.  e.  l4,  mentions  Xu<  as  the 

founders  of  Smyrna ; thereby  meaning  the  Locrian  Irihe,  which,  deriving  its  origin 
from  Phriciun,  near  Thcrmopylie,  founded  Cyme  Phriconis,  and  also  L^ssa  Phri- 
couis. 

* i.  14!I.  f Herod,  i.  ISO.  comp.  i.  16.  Pauaan.  vii.  S,  I. 

t Herod,  i.  14;  Paiisanias,  iv.  ‘it,  3,  also  slates  distinctly  that  the  Smyrneans 
were  at  that  time  lonians.  Nor  would  Mimnermus  have  sung  the  exploits  of  the 
Smyruaeans  in  this  war  if  they  had  not  been  lonians. 

^ Pausan.  V.  8,  3.  ||  Mimnermus  in  Strabo,  xir.  p.  634. 

^ Strabo,  xiii.  p.  S82.  An  Agamemnon,  king  of  Cyme,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux, 
ix.  83. 

**  On  the  connexion  of  Cyme  with  Btsotia,  see  below,  ch.  8.  { 1. 
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erfully  to  stimulate  the  mental  energies  of  the  {leojile,  and  to  develop  the 
traditionary  accounts  of  former  times,  us  well  as  to  create  and  modify 
the  epic  dialect ; yet  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  advance  a step 
further,  and  determine  to  which  race  Homer  himself  helunged.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason,  eitlier  in  the  name  or  the  accounts 
of  Homer,  to  dissolve  him  into  a mere  fabulous  and  ideal  being : we  see 
Hesiod,  with  all  his  minutest  family  relations,  standing  before  our  eyes  ; 
and  if  Homer  was  by  an  admiring  jMsterity  represented  as  the  son  of 
a nymph,  on  the  other  hand,  Hesiod  relates  how  he  was  visited  by  the 
Muses.  Now,  the  tradition  which  called  Homer  a Smyrracan,  evidently 
(against  the  opinion  of  Antimachus)  placed  liim  in  the  Avolic  time  ; and 
the  Homeric  epigram*,  in  which  Smyrna  is  called  the  .Eolian,  although 
considerably  later  than  Homer  himself,  in  whose  mouth  it  is  placed,  is 
yet  of  much  imiiortance,  as  being  the  testimony  of  a Homerid  who  lived 
before  the  conquest  of  Smynia  by  the  Coloplionians.  Another  argil- 
ment  to  the  same  effect  is,  that  Melanopus,  an  ancient  Cymuian  com- 
poser of  hymns,  who,  among  the  early  bards,  has  tlie  best  claim  to  his- 
torical reality,  the  supposed  author  of  a hymn  referring  to  tlie  Delian 
worship  t.  in  various  genealogies  collected  by  the  logographers  and  other 
mythologists  is  called  the  grandfather  of  Homer};  whence  it  appears, 
that  when  these  genealogies  were  fabricated,  the  Smyrnaian  p(;et  was 
connected  witli  the  Cymainn  colony.  The  critics  of  antiquity  have 
also  remarked  some  traits  of  manners  and  usages  described  in  Homer, 
which  were  borrowed  from  the  iEolians : tlie  most  remarkable  is  that 
Dubroitit^,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a personification  of  unap- 
peased hunger,  had  a temple  in  Smyrna  which  was  referred  to  the  Eolian 
time  ||. 

Notwithstanding  these  indications,  every  one  who  carefully  notes  in 
the  Homeric  poems  all  the  symptoms  of  national  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions of  home,  will  find  himself  drawn  to  the  other  side,  and  will,  with 
Aristarchus,  recognize  the  beat  of  on  Ionic  heart  in  the  hi  cast  of  Homer. 
One  proof  of  this  is  the  reverence  which  the  poet  show  s for  the  chief  gods 
of  the  lonians,  and,  moreover,  in  their  character  of  Ionic  deities.  For 
Pallas  Athenxa  is  described  by  him  as  the  Athenian  goddess,  who  loves 
to  dwell  in  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  also  hastens  from 
the  land  of  the  Plueacians  to  Marathon  and  Athens^  : Poseidon  likewise 
is  known  to  Homer  as  peculiarly  the  Heliconian  god,  that  is  the  deity  of 
the  Ionian  league,  to  whom  the  lonians  celebrated  national  festivals  ^th 

* Epigr.  Homer,  4.  in  Pieudo-IIcrod.  14. 

t PauMn.  T.  7,  4,  according  to  Bekker's  edition.  From  thi»  it  appear!  that  Pau- 
saoia!  makes  MeUnopua  later  than  Oleu,  and  eailier  than  Aristeaa 

X See  Hellanicua  and  others  in  Proctua  Vita  Homeri,  and  Peeudo-Herod.  c.  1. 

^ It.  xxiv.  532 ; and  compare  the  Venetian  Scholia. 

I)  According  to  the  lonica  of  Metrodonu  in  Plutarch  Quiest.  .Symp.  vi.  8,  I. 
Euatathiua,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  worship  to  the  lonians. 

^ Od.  vii.  80.  Compare  It.  xl.  547, 
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in  Pelo]Xjnnesus  and  in  Asia  Minor*:  in  describings  Nestor’s  sacrifice 
to  Poseidon,  moreover,  the  jinet  doubtless  was  mindful  of  those  which 
his  successors,  the  Nelids,  were  wont  to  solemnize,  as  kings  of  the 
lonians.  Among  the  heroes,  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  is  not  repre- 
sented by  Homer,  as  he  was  by  the  Doriaas  of  /Egina  and  most  of  the 
Greeks,  us  being  an  .Eacid  and  the  kinsman  of  Achilles  (otherwise  some 
mention  of  tliis  relationship  must  have  occurred),  but  he  is  considered 
merely  as  a hero  of  Salamis,  and  is  placed  in  conjunction  with  Mcnes- 
theus  the  Athenian  : hence  it  must  be  supixised  tliat  he,  ns  well  us  the 
Attic  logographer  Phcrecydes  t,  considered  Ajax  as  being  by  origin  an 
Attic  Salaminian  hero.  The  detailed  statement  of  the  Hellenic  descent 
of  the  Lycian  hero  Glaucus  in  his  famous  encounter  with  Diomed, 
gains  a fresh  interest,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Ionic  kings  of  the  race 
of  Glaucus  mentioned  above  J.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  political  insti- 
tutions and  political  phra,seolog-y,  there  are  many  symptoms  of  Ionian 
usage  in  llomcr:  thus  the  Phratrius,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  (x;cur  else- 
where only  in  Ionic  states;  the  Theles.,  an  labourers  for  hire  without 
laud,  are  the  same  in  Homer  as  in  Solon’s  time  at  Athens  ; Demos,  also, 
in  the  sense  both  of  “flat  country"  and  of  “common  iieople,”  appears 
to  be  an  Ionic  expression.  A Spartan  remarks  in  Plato  §,  that  Homer 
represents  an  Ionic  more  than  a Laceda?monian  mode  of  life ; and,  in 
truth,  many  customs  and  usages  may  be  mentioned,  which  were  spread 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  Dorians,  and  of  which  no  tnice  apjiears  in 
Homer.  Lastly,  besides  the  proiicr  localities  of  the  two  poems,  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  poet  appears  peculiarly  accurate  and  distinct  in 
northern  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  Masinia,  where  the  Asian  mea- 
dow ami  the  river  Cayster  with  its  swans,  the  Gyga-an  lake,  an<l  Mount 
Tmolusll,  wliere  Sipylon  with  its  Acheloas^,  appear  to  be  known  to 
him,  iLs  it  were,  from  youthful  recollections. 

If  one  may  venture,  in  this  dawn  of  tradition,  to  follow  the  faint  light 
of  these  memorials,  and  to  bring  their  probable  rc.sult  into  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Smyrna,  the  following  may  be  considered  us  the  sum 
of  the  nbfive  inquiries.  Homer  was  an  Ionian  belonging  to  one  of  the 
families  which  went  from  Ephesus  to  SmyTii.a,  at  a time  wlicn  jEolians 
and  Aclueans  composed  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
when,  moreover,  their  hereditary  traditions  resjiecting  the  expedition  ol 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  excited  the  greatest  interest ; whence  he  recon- 
ciles in  liis  poetical  capacity  the  conflict  of  the  contending  races,  inas- 

• Iliml,  via.  *i03  j xx.  404  ; with  the  Scholia.  Kpigr.  Uom.  vi.  in  Pseudo-IIeroJ.  1 7. 

f ApoUod.  iiu  1 6, 

I .Above,  p.  31,  note  No  use  has  here  been  made  of  the  suspicious  passages, 
which  might  have  been  interpolated  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus.  Concerning  Homer's 
Attic  tendency  in  mythical  poiuts,  see  also  Pseudo-Herod,  c.  *28. 

^ Leg.  iiL  p.  fiSO.  ||  Iliail,  iL  8t>5  ; xx.  392. 

^ Iliad,  xxiv.  615.  It  is  evident  from  tlie  Scholia  that  the  Homeric  Achelous  is 
the  brook  Achelous  which  runs  from  Sipylon  to  Smyrna. 
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much  as  he  treats  aii  Acha*aii  subject  with  the  elejrance  and  geniality  of 
an  Ionian.  Hut  when  Smyrna  drove  out  the  louians,  it  deprived  itself 
of  this  poetical  renown;  and  the  settlement  of  the  Homerids  in  Chios 
was,  in  all  .probability,  a consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  loniang 
from  Smyrna. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  observed  that  according  to  this  account,  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  colonics  of  Asia  Minor,  the  time  of  Homer  would 
fall  a few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration  to  Asia:  and  with  tliis 
determination  the  best  testimonies  of  antiijuity  agree.  Such  are  the 
computations  of  Herodotus,  who  ])laces  Homer  with  Hesiod  100  years 
bel'ore  his  time*,  and  tliat  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists,  who  place 
him  100  years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  60  years  before  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgust:  although  the  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject  w hich 
prevailed  among  the  learned  writers  of  antiquity  cannot  be  reduced 
witliin  these  limits. 

§ 4.  This  Hotiier,  then  (of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  at  least 
know  the  little  just  stated),  was  the  person  who  gave  epic  poetry  its  Hrst 
great  impulse;  into  the  causes  of  which  we  shall  now  jiroceed  to  inquire. 
Hefore  Homer,  tis  we  have  already  seen,  in  general  only  single  actions 
and  adventures  were  celebrated  in  short  lays.  Tlie  heroic  mythology 
liad  prejiared  the  way  for  the  iioets  by  gnmiiing  the  deeds  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  into  large  ma.sses,  .so  that  they  had  a natural  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  referred  to  some  common  fundamental  notion.  Now, 
us  tile  general  features  of  the  more  considerable  legendary  collections 
were  known,  the  jKiet  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  narrate  any 
one  action  of  Hercules,  or  of  one  of  the  Argivc  champions  against 
Thebes,  or  of  the  Achteans  against  Troy  ; and  at  the  same  time  of  being 
certain  that  the  sco]>e  and  puryxirt  of  the  action  (vi/..  the  elevation  of 
Hercules  to  the  gods,  and  the  fated  ilestruction  of  Thebes  and  Troy) 
would  be  present  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  inilividual 
aiiventurc  would  thus  be  viewed  in  its  pro|)cr  connexion  Thus  doubtless 
for  a long  time  the  bards  were  .satisfied  with  illustrating  single  points  of 
the  heroic  mythology^  with  brief  epic  lays;  such  as  in  later  times  were 
prixluced  by  sevpral  jioets  of  the  school  of  Henod.  It  was  also  i>ossible, 
if  it  was  desired,  to  form  from  them  longer  series  of  adventures  of  the 
same  hero;  but  they  always  reraained  a collection  of  independent 
poems  on  the  same  .subject,  and  never  attained  to  that  nniiy  of  character 
and  conqxjsition  which  constitutes  one  (Kwm.  It  was  an  entirely  ni'W 
phenomenon,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression, 
when  a [KJct  selected  a subject  of  the  heroic  tradition,  wliich  (besides  its 
connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  same  legendary  cycle)  harl  in  itself 
the  means  of  awakening  a Uvely  interest,  and  of  satisfying  the  mind; 
and  at  the  same  time  admitted  of  such  a development  that  the  prhicipal 
personages  could  be  represented  as  acting  each  with  a peculiar  and  indi- 

* Ueiod.  iL  53.  t Apollod.  Fragin,  i.  p.  410,  ed.  Heyne. 
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vicinal  character,  without  obscuring^  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action 
of  the  poem. 

One  le^ndary  subject,  of  this  extent  and  interest,  Homer  found  in 
the  anger  of  Achilles;  and  another  in  the  return  of  Ulyssef. 

§ 5.  The  first  is  an  event  which  did  not  long  piecede  the  final 
destruction  of  Troy ; uiasmuch  as  it  produced  the  death  of  Hector,  who 
was  the  defender  of  the  city.  It  was  doubtless  the  ancient  tradition, 
established  long  before  Homer’s  time,  that  Hector  had  been  slain  by 
Achilles,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus : whose  fall 
in  battle,  unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was  explained  by  the  tradi- 
tion to  have  arisen  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  Greeks 
for  an  affront  offered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the 
contest.  Now  the  jioet  seizes,  as  the  most  critical  and  momentous  pericxi 
of  the  action,  the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of  the  Greeks  into 
that  of  the  Trojans ; for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sudden  revolution  in  the 
fortunes  of  war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achilles  in  the 
strongest  light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  his  firm  and  reso- 
lute mind  must  have  been  the  more  touching  to  the  feelings  of  the 
hearers.  From  this  centre  of  iulerc.st  there  springs  a long  preparation 
and  gradual  development,  since  not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of 
Achille.s,  but  also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks  occasioned  by  tliat  anger, 
were  to  be  narrated  ; and  the  display  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  the  other 
heroes  at  the  same  time  offered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their 
several  excellencies.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  this  preparatory  part 
and  its  connexion  with  the  catastrophe  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  all  the  mysteries  of  poetical  composition  ; and  in  his 
continued  postponement  of  the  crisis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  reve- 
lations with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  he  shows  a maturity  of 
knowledge,  which  is  astonishing  for  so  early  an  age.  To  all  appearance 
the  poet,  after  certain  obstacles  have  been  first  overcome,  tends  only  to 
one  point,  viz.  to  increase  perpetually  the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  which 
they  have  drawn  on  themselves  by  the  injury  offered  to  Achilles : and 
Zeus  himself,at  the  beginning,  is  made  to  pronouuce,as  coming  from  him- 
self, the  vengeance  and  consequent  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  poet  plainly  shows  his  wish  to  excite  in  the 
feelings  of  an  attentive  hearer  an  anxious  and  perpetually  increasing 
desire,  not  only  to  see  tlie  Greeks  saved  from  destruction,  but  also  that 
the  unbearable  and  more  than  human  haughtiness  and  pride  of  .Achilles 
should  be  broken.  Both  these  ends  are  attained  through  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  secret  counsel  of  Zeus,  which  he  did  not  communicate  to 
Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles  (who,  if  he  had  known  it,  would 
have  given  up  all  enmity  against  the  Achaenns),  but  only  to  Hera,  and 
to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  thcix)cm*;  and  Achilles,  through  the  lass 

* Thoti»  ha  t said  iiotliing  to  .Achillea  of  the  loss  of  Patroclus  (11.  xvii.  411'',  for 
she  heractf  did  nut  know  of  jt.  II.  xviii.  C3.  Zeus  also  long  cuuccaU  his  jlans 
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of  his  dearest  friend,  whom  he  had  sent  to  battle,  not  to  save  the 
Greeks,  but  for  hi»  own  glory*,  suddenly  ehan)Tcs  his  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered  by  entirely  opposite  feelings. 
In  tills  manner  the  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  united  to  that 
almost  imperceptible  operation  of  destiny,  which  the  Greeks  were  re- 
quired to  observe  in  all  human  atfairs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Iliaii  does  not  so  much  aim  at  the  individual 
exaltation  of  Achilles,  as  at  that  of  the  hero  before  whom  all  the  other 
Grecian  heroes  humble  themselves,  and  through  whom  alone  the  Tro- 
jans were  to  be  subdued.  The  Grecian  poetry  has  never  shown  itself 
favourable  to  the  absolute  elevation  of  a tingle  individual,  not  even  if 
he  was  reckoned  the  greatest  of  their  heroes;  and  hence  a character 
like  that  of  Achilles  could  not  excite  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  poet. 
It  is  clear  that  the  poet  conceives  his  hero  as  striving  after  something 
su|)cr-human  and  inhuman.  Hence  he  falls  from  one  excess  of  passion 
into  another,  as  we  see  in  his  insatiable  hatred  to  the  Greeks,  his  despe- 
rate grief  for  Patroclus,  and  his  vehement  anger  against  Hector;  but  still 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  .\ehillcs  is  the  first,  greatest,  and  most  ele- 
vated character  of  the  Iliad;  we  ftiid  in  him,  quite  distinct  from  his 
heroic  strength,  which  far  eclijises  that  of  all  the  others,  a god-like  lofti- 
ness of  soul.  Comjiared  with  the  melancholy  which  Hector,  however 
detennined,  carries  with  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  anticipating  the  dark 
destiny  that  awaits  him,  how  lofty  is  the  feeling  of  Achilles,  who 
secs  his  early  ileath  before  his  eyes,  and,  knowing  how  close  it  must 
follow  uiion  the  slaughter  of  llectorf,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  shows  the 
most  determined  resolution  before,  and  the  most  digiified  calmnessafter 
the  deed.  Achilles  appears  greatest  at  the  funeral  games  and  at  the  inter- 
view with  Priam, — a scene  to  be  compared  with  no  other  in  ancient  |x>e- 
try;  in  which,  both  with  the  heroes  of  the  event  and  with  the  hearers, 
national  hatred  and  |>ersonal  ambition,  and  all  the  hostile  and  most 
ojiposite  feelings,  dissolve  themselves  into  the  gentlest  and  most  humane. 
Just  as  the  human  countenance  beams  with  some  nevv  expression  after 
long-concealed  and  passionate  grief;  and  thus  the  purifying  and  ele- 
vating process  which  the  character  of  Achilles  undergoes,  and  by  which 
the  divine  part  of  his  nature  is  freed  from  all  obscurities,  is  one  continued 
idea  running  through  the  whole  of  the  poem  ; and  the  manner  in  which 
this  process  is  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  mind  of  a hearer 

from  Hem  arrd  the  other  gists,  notwithstanding  their  anger  on  aceount  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Aehecans:  lie  does  not  reveal  them  to  Hera  till  after  his  steep  upon 
Ida.  II.  XV.  65.  The  spuriousnessof  the  verses  (It.  viii.  475 — was  recognired  hy  the 
ancients,  although  the  principal  utijection  to  them  is  not  mentioned.  See  Schot. 
Veil.  A. 

* Homer  does  not  wish  tliat  the  going  forth  of  Patroclus  should  he  considered  as 
a sign  that  Achilles*  wrath  is  appeased  : Achilles,  on  this  very  occasion,  expresses  a 
wish  that  no  Greek  may  escape  death,  but  that  they  two  alone,  Achilles  and  Patro 
this,  may  mount  ilie  walls  of-Ilion,  11.  xvi.  57. 

f Iliad,  xviii.  95;  xix.dl7. 
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absorbed  with  the  subject,  makes  it  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful  charm 
of  the  Iliad. 

§ 6.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various  actions,  conditions,  and 
feelings  any  substantial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would  in 
fact  be  to  dismember  a living  whole,  the  parts  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  organic  body  life  does  not  dwell  in  one 
single  point,  but  requires  a union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so 
the  internal  connexion  of  the  Iliad  rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts; 
and  neither  the  interesting  introduction  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Greeks  up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of 
affairs  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacifi- 
cation of  the  anger  of  Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad, 
when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the 
soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  develop  its  growth.  But  the  plan  of 
the  Iliad  is  certainly  very  much  extended  beyond  what  was  actually 
nece.ssary ; and,  in  particular,  the  preparatory  part  consisting  of  the 
attempts  of  the  other  heroes  to  compensate  the  Greeks  for  the  absence 
of  Achilles,  has,  it  must  be  said,  been  drawn  out  to  a disproportionate 
length ; so  that  the  suspicion  that  there  were  later  insertions  of  import- 
ant passages,  on  the  whole  applies  with  far  more  probability  to  the  first 
than  to  the  last  books,  in  which,  however,  modem  critics  have  found  most 
traces  of  interpolation.  For  this  extension  there  were  two  principal 
motives,  which  (if  we  may  carry  our  conjectures  so  far)  exercised  an 
influence  even  on  the  mind  of  Homer  himself,  but  had  still  more  pow- 
erful effects  upon  his  succes,sors,  the  later  Homerids.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  clear  that  a design  manifested  itself  at  an  early  peritxl  to  make  this 
poem  complete  in  itself,  so  that  all  the  subjects,  descriptions,  and  actions, 
which  could  alone  give  an  interest  to  a poem  on  the  entire  war,  might 
find  a place  within  the  limits  of  this  composition.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  not  improbable  that  many  lays  of  earlier  bards,  who  had  sung  single 
adventures  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  that  the 
finest  parts  of  them  were  adopted  into  the  new  poem;  it  being  the  natu- 
ral course  of  popular  poetry  propagated  by  oral  tradition,  to  treat  the 
best  thoughts  of  previous  poets  as  common  property,  and  to  give  them 
a new  life  by  working  them  up  in  a different  context. 

If  in  this  manner  much  extraneous  matxer  has  been  introduced  into 
the  poem,  which,  in  common  probability,  does  not  agree  with  the  defi- 
nite event  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  but  would  more  pro- 
perly find  its  place  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  if,  by  this 
means,  from  a poem  on  the  Anger  of  Achilles,  it  grew  into  an  Iliad,  as 
it  is  significantly  called,  yet  the  poet  had  his  justification,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  conceived  the  situation  of  the  contending  nations,  and  their 
thode  of  warfare,  until  the  separation  of  Achilles  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  in  which  he,  doubtless,  mainly  followed  the  prevalent  legends  of 
this  time.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  cyclic  and  later  poets  (in 
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whose  lime,  although,  the  heroic  traditions  may  have  become  more 
meagre  and  scanty  than  they  had  been  in  that  of  Homer,  yet  the  chief 
occurrences  must  have  been  still  preserved  in  memory),  the  'I'rojans, 
after  the  Battle  at  the  Landing,  where  Hector  killed  Protesilaus,  but 
was  soon  put  to  flight  by  Achilles,  made  no  attempt  to  drive  the  Greeks 
from  their  country,  up  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Achilles  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  the  Greeks  had  had  time  (for  the  wall  of  Troy  still 
resisted  them)  to  lay  waste,  under  the  conduct  of  Achilles,  the  surround- 
ing cities  and  islands;  of  which  Homer  mentions  particularly  Pedasus, 
the  city  of  the  Leleges  ; the  Cilician  Thebe,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Placus ; 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Lyrnessus;  and  also  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos*.  The  poet,  in  various  places,  shows  plainly  his  notion  of  the 
state  of  the  war  at  this  time,  viz.,  that  the  Trojans,  so  long  as  Achille.s 
took  part  in  the  war,  did  not  venture  beyond  the  gates;  and  if  Hector 
was,  perchance,  willing  to  venture  a sally,  the  general  fear  of  Achilles 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  elders  held  him  back  f.  By  this  view  of 
the  contest,  the  jmet  is  sufficiently  justified  in  bringing  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Iliad  events  which  would  otherwise  have  been  more  fitted 
for  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Greeks  now  arrange  themselves  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  advice  of  .Nestor,  into  tribes  and  phratrias,  which 
affords  an  occasion  for  the  enumeration  of  the  several  nations,  or  the 
Catalogue  of  Ships  (as  it  is  called),  in  the  second  book ; and  when  this 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  general  arrangement  of  the  army,  then  the 
view  of  Helen  and  Priam  from  the  walls,  in  the  third  book,  and  Agamem- 
non’s mustering  of  the  troops,  in  the  fourth,  are  intended  to  give  a more 
distinct  notion  of  the  individual  character  of  the  chief  heriK-s.  Further 
on,  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  are,  for  the  first  time,  struck  by  an  idea 
which  might  have  occurred  in  the  previous  nine  years,  if  the  Greeks, 
when  a.ssisted  by  Achilles,  had  not,  from  their  confidence  of  their  supe- 
rior strength,  considered  every  compromise  as  unworthy  of  them  ; namely, 
to  decide  the  war  by  a single  combat  between  the  authors  of  it;  which 
plan  is  frustrated  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  Paris  and  the  treachery  of 
Pandarus.  Nor  is  it  until  they  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  first 
day's  fighting  that  the  Trojans  can  resist  them  in  open  battle,  that  they 
build  the  walls  round  their  ships,  in  which  the  omission  of  the  proper 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  is  given  as  a new  reason  for  not  fulfilling  their 
intentions.  This  appeared  to  Thucydides  so  little  conformable  to  histo- 
rical probability,  that,  without  regarding  the  authority  of  Homer,  he 


• The  question  why  the  Trojan.s  did  not  attack  the  Greeks  when  Achilles  waa 
engaged  in  these  maritime  expeditions  must  be  answered  by  history,  not  by  the 
mythical  trailition.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Homer  knows  of  no  Achccan  hero 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Trojans  after  Protesilaus,  and  before  the  time  of 
the  Iliad.  See  particularly  Od.  iii.  lt)5,«ey.  Nor  is  any  Trojan  mentioned  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  Aiineas  and  Lycann  were  surprised  when  engaged  in  peaceable 
occupations,  and  a similar  supposition  must  be  made  with  regard  to  Nestor  end 
Troilus.  11.  xxiv.  257. 


t II.  V.  788;  ix.  352;  XT,  721. 
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placed  the  building  of  these  walls  immediately  after  the  landing*. 
This  endeavour  to  comprehend  every  thing  in  one  ])oem  also  shows  iLself 
in  another  circumstance, — that  some  of  the  events  of  the  war  lying 
within  this  poem  are  copied  from  others  not  included  in  it.  Thus  the 
wounding  of  Diomed  by  Paris,  in  the  heel  f,  is  taken  from  the  story  of 
the  death  of  Achilles,  and  the  same  event  furnishes  the  general  outlines 
of  the  death  of  Patroelus;  us  in  both,  a god  and  a man  together  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  fate  J. 

§ 7.  The  other  motive  for  the  great  extension  of  the  prc]>aratory  part 
of  the  cata.strophe  may,  it  appears,  be  traced  to  a certain  condict  between 
the  plan  of  the  poet  and  his  own  patriotic  feelings.  An  attentive  reader 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  while  Homer  intends  that  the  Greeks  should 
be  made  to  sulfer  severely  from  the  anger  of  Aehillc.s,  he  is  yet,  as  it 
were,  retarded  in  his  progress  towards  that  end  by  a natural  endeavour 
to  avenge  the  death  of  each  Greek  by  that  of  a yet  more  illustrious 
Trojan,  and  thus  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  numerous  Achajan  hertres; 
so  that,  even  on  the  days  in  which  the  Greeks  are  defeated,  more  Trojans 
than  Greeks  arc  described  as  being  slain.  Admitting  that  the  poet, 
living  among  the  descendants  of  these  .\cha!aii  heroes,  found  more 
legends  about  them  than  about  the  Trojans  in  circulation,  still  the  intro- 
duction of  them  into  a poem,  in  which  these  very  Achaans  were  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  parties  in  a war,  could  not  fail  to  impart  to  it  a 
national  character.  How  short  is  the  narration  of  the  second  day's 
battle  in  the  eighth  book,  where  the  incidents  follow  their  direct  course, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Zens,  and  the  poet  is  forced  to  allow  the 
Greeks  to  be  driven  back  to  their  camp  (yet  even  then  not  without 
severe  loss  to  the  Trojans),  in  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  the  first 
day's  battle,  which,  besides  many  others,  celebrates  the  exploits  of 
Diomed,  and  extends  from  the  sccoml  to  the  seventh  book  ; in  which  Zeus 
apijcars,  as  it  were,  to  have  forgotten  his  resolution  and  his  promise  to 
Thetis.  The  exploits  of  Diomed  § are  indeed  closely  connected  with 
the  violation  of  the  treaty,  in.tsmuch  as  the  death  of  Paitdams,  which 
became  necessary  in  order  that  his  treachery  might  be  avenged,  is  the 
work  of  Tydidesll;  but  they  have  been  greatly  extended,  particularly  by 
the  battles  with  the  gods,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
legend  of  Diomed^  : hence  in  this  part  of  the  Iliad  particularly,  slight 

• Thuc.  i.  11.  The  attemjit  uf  the  scholiast  to  remove  the  JilHculty, by  supposiag 
a BmalltT  011(1  a larger  bulwark,  is  absurd. 

t II.  xi.  377. 

) 11.  xix.  417  ; xxii.  359.  It  was  the  fate  of  Achilles,  tiZ  ci  ui  «vi«i  l^i  Sausreo. 

^ ififriiet. 

II  11.  V.  290.  Homer  does  rrot  make  on  this  occasion  the  re3ecliorr  which  one 
expects;  but  it  is  his  practice  rather  to  leave  the  rerpiisite  mortJ  impfruioa  to  he 
miulc  by  the  simple  comhroatiuu  of  the  events,  without  adding  any  comment  uf  his 
own. 

^ Diomed.  in  the  .\rgive  mythology,  which  referred  to  Pallas,  was  a being  closely 
coimectcil  with  this  goddess,  her  snield-beater  and  defender  of  the  Failadiuin. 
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inconsistencies  of  (liflerent  passages  and  intemiptions  in  the  connexion 
have  arisen.  We  may  mention  especially  the  contr.idictory  expressions  of 
Diomed  and  hiscounscllor  Athena,  as  to  whether  a contest  with  the  gods 
was  advisable  or  not*.  Another  inconsistency  is  that  remarked  by  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  breastplate  of  Diomed  t ; this,  however,  is  re- 
moved, if  we  consider  the  scene  between  Diomed  and  Glaucusas  an  inter- 
]H)lation  added  by  an  Homeriil  of  Chios;  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  doing 
honour  to  some  king  of  the  race  of  OlancusJ.  With  regtird  to  the 
night-scenes,  which  take  up  the  tenth  book  §,  a remarkable  statement 
has  been  preserved,  that  they  were  originally  a separate  book,  and  were 
first  inserted  in  the  Iliad  by  Pisistratus  ]|.  This  account  is  so  far  sup- 
]>orted,  that  not  the  slightest  reference  is  made,  either  before  or  after, 
to  the  contents  of  tliis  book,  especially  to  the  arrival  of  tthesais  in  the 
Trojan  camj>,  and  of  his  horses  taken  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses;  and  the 
whole  book  may  be  omitted  without  leaving  any  (lereeptible  chasm. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  bisik  was  written  for  the  particular  place  in 
which  we  find  it,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  to 
add  another  to  the  achievements  of  the  Grecian  heroes ; for  it  could 
neither  stand  by  itself  nor  form  a jiart  of  any  other  poem. 

§ 8.  That  the  first  ]iartof  the  Iliad,  up  to  the  Battle  at  the  Ships,  has, 
as  compared  with  the  remaining  part,  a more  cheerful,  sometimes  even  a 
jocose  character,  while  the  latter  has  a grave  and  tragic  cast,  which 
extends  its  infiuence  even  over  the  choice  of  expressions,  naturally 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  The  ill-treatment  of  Thcr- 
sites,  the  cowardly  flight  of  Paris  into  the  arms  of  Helen,  the  credulous 
folly  of  Pandarus,  the  bellowing  of  Mars,  and  the  feminine  tears  of 
Aphrodite  when  wounded  by  Diomed,  are  so  many  amusing  and  even 
sportive  pa.ssagcs  from  the  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  such  as  cannot  be 
found  in  any  of  the  latter  books.  The  countenance  of  the  ancient  bard, 
which  in  the  beginning  assumed  a serene  character,  and  is  sometimes 
brightened  with  an  ironical  smile,  obtains  by  degrees  an  excited  tragic 
expression.  Although  there  are  good  grounds  in  the  plan  of  the  Iliad 
for  this  difference,  yet  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  beginning  of 

Hence  he  is,  in  Homer,  placed  in  a closer  relation  with  the  Olympic  gods  than  any 
other  hero:  Pallas  driving  hi.  chariot,  and  giviirg  him  conrnge  to  encounter  Arcs, 
Aphrodite,  and  even  Airollu,  in  battle.  It  is  particularly  observable  that  Diomed 
never  fights  with  Hector,  but  with  Ares,  who  enables  Hector  to  conquer. 

• II.  V.  130,  434,  S'37;  vi.  128. 

f II.  vi.  230;  and  viii.  194.  The  inconsistency  with  regard  to  Pylacmenes  is  also 
removed,  it*  we  sacrifice  v.  579,  and  retain  xiii.  bfiS.  Of  less  importance,  us  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  oblivion  of  the  meaaagi!  to  Achilles,  which  is  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Patroclus.  II.  xi.  839;  xv.  390.  May  not  I’atroclus  have  sent  a messenger  to 
inform  .Achilles  of  what  he  wished  to  know  ? The  non-observance  by  Polydamas  of 
the  advice  which  he  himself  gives  to  Hector  (II.  xii.  75  ; xv.  334,  447  ; xvi.  3G7)  is 
easily  excused  by  the  natiiiul  weakness  of  humanity. 

I Above,  p.  31,  note 

5 Ni/srlyjfvia  and  OaAwrfi'a. 

II  Schul.  Ven.  ad  11.  x.  1 ; Eustath.  p.  785,  41,  cd.  Kom. 
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the  second  hook,  in  which  this  humorous  tone  is  most  apparent,  was 
written  by  the  ancient  Homer  or  by  one  of  the  later  Homerids.  Zeus 
undertakes  to  deceive  Agamemnon,  for,  by  means  of  a dream,  he  gives 
him  great  courage  for  the  battle.  Agamemnon  himself  adopts  a second 
deceit  against  the  Ach®ans,  for  he,  though  full  of  the  hopes  of  victory, 
yet  persuades  the  Achxans  that  he  has  determined  on  the  return  home  ; 
in  this,  however,  his  expectations  are  again  deceived  in  a ludicrous  man- 
ner by  the  Greeks,  whom  he  had  only  wished  to  try,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late them  to  the  battle,  but  who  now  are  determined  to  fly  in  the  ut- 
most haste,  and,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  fate,  to  leave  Troy  uninjured,  if 
Ulysses,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gods,  had  not  held  them  back.  Here 
is  matter  for  an  entire  mytliical  emnedy,  full  of  fine  irony,  and  with  an 
arousing  plot,  in  which  the  deceiving  and  deceived  Agamemnon  is  the 
chief  character ; who,  w ith  the  words,  “ Zeus  has  played  me  a pretty 
trick*,”  at  the  same  time  that  he  means  to  invent  an  ingenious  false- 
hood, unconsciously  utters  an  unpleasant  truth.  But  this  Homeric 
comedy,  which  is  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the  second  book, 
cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Iliad ; for  Agamem- 
non, two  days  later,  complaining  to  the  Greeks  of  being  deceived  by 
former  signs  of  victory  which  Zeus  had  .shown  him,  uses  in  earnest  the 
same  words  which  he  had  here  used  in  joke  f.  But  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  Agamemnon  (if  the  laws  of  probability  were  respected)  should  be 
represented  as  able  seriously  to  re[)eat  the  complaint  which  he  had  before 
feigned,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween liis  present  and  Ins  former  opinion.  It  is,  moreover,  evident, 
that  the  graver  and  shorter  passage  did  not  grow  out  of  the  more  comic 
and  longer  one ; but  that  the  latter  is  a copious  parody  of  the  former, 
composed  by  a later  Homerid,  and  inserted  in  the  room  of  an  original 
shorter  account  of  the  arming  of  the  Greeks. 

§ 9.  But  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Iliad,  there  is  none  of  which  the  dis- 
crepancies with  the  rest  of  the  ]X)em  are  so  manifest  as  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Ships,  already  alluded  to.  Even  the  ancients  had  critical 
doubts  on  some  passages;  as,  for  instance,  the  manifestly  intentional 
association  of  the  ships  of  Ajax  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  solely  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenian 
bouses  (the  Eurysacids  and  Philaids),  which  deduced  their  origin  from 
Ajax ; and  the  mention  of  the  PanheUenians,  whom  (contrary  to  Homer’s 
invariable  usage)  the  Locrian  Ajax  surpasses  in  the  use  of  the  s)>ear. 
But  still  more  important  are  the  mythico-historical  <liscrepancies  between 
the  Catalogue  and  the  Iliad  itself.  Meges,  the  sou  of  Phyleus,  is  in 
the  Catalogue  King  of  Dulichium  ; in  the  Iliad  J,  King  of  the  Ei>eans, 
dwelling  in  Elis.  The  Catalogue  here  follows  the  tradition,  which  was 

* It.  ii.  114,  vtlti  II  iriiTnt 

f II.  ii.  Ill — 18  ami  139 — 41  correspond  to  II.  ii.  IS — 23. 

; ILiiii.  692j  XV.  519. 
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also  known  in  later  times *,  that  Plijieus,  the  father  of  Meges,  quarrelled 
with  his  father  Augeas,  and  left  his  home  on  this  account.  Mfdon,  a 
natural  son  of  Oileus,  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  us  commanding  the 
trooi>s  of  I’hiloctele.s,  which  come  from  Methone  ; but  in  tlic  Iliad  as  lead- 
ing the  I’hthianst,  inhabiting  Phylace,  who,  in  the  Catalogue,  form  quite 
a dilferent  kingdom,  and  are  led  by  Pialarces  instead  of  Protesilaus.  With 
such  manifest  contradictions  lus  the.se  one  may  venture  to  attach  some 
weight  to  the  less  obvious  mark-s  of  a fundamental  dilference  of  views  of 
a inoregeiieral  kind.  Agamemnon,  according  to  the  Iliad,  governs  from 
Myceuic  the  whole  of  Argos  (that  is,  the  neighbouring  part  of  Pelo|)onne- 
sus),and  many  islands};  according  to  the  Catalogue,he governs  no  islands 
whatever;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  kingdom  comprises  -Egialciu, 
which  did  not  become  Acha?an  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  lonians§. 
With  res[x;ct  to  the  Buiotians,  the  ]K>ets  of  the  Catalogue  have  entirely 
foigotten  that  they  dwelt  in  The.ssaly  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ; for 
they  describe  the  u Aofe  nation  as  already  settled  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Hceotiall-  That  heroes  ami  trooi>s  of  men  joined  the 
Achman  army  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  .Egean  Sica  and  the  islands 
on  the  coivst  of  Asia  .Minor,  is  a notion  of  which  the  Iliad  olfers  no 
trace  ; it  knows  nothing  of  the  heroes  of  Coj,  I’hiilippus  and  Antiphus, 
nor  anything  of  the  beautiful  Nircus  from  Syme  ; and  us  it  js  nut  said  of 
Tlepolemus  that  he  came  from  Rhodes,  but  only  that  he  was  a son  of 
Hercules,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  that  the  [xict  of  the  Iliad 
conceived  him  as  a Tirynthian  hero.  The  mention  in  the  Catalogue  of 
a whole  line  of  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  destroys  the  beauty 
and  unity  of  the  picture  of  the  belligerent  nations  contained  in  the  Iliad, 
which  makes  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  conic  only  from  the  east  and  north 
of  the  .Egcan  Sea,  and  Acha;an  warriors  come  only  from  the  west^. 
The  (loeLs  ol'  the  Catalogue  have  also  made  the  Arcadians  under  Aga- 
penor,  as  well  as  the  Perrhaibiiins  and  the  Magnetos,  fight  before  Troy. 
The  purer  tradition  of  the  Iliad  does  not  mix  up  these  Pelasgic  tribes 
(for,  among  all  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  and  Perrha'bians  remained 
most  Pelasgic)  in  the  ranks  of  the  Achaaii  army. 

If  the  enumeration  of  the  Achaian  bands  is  too  detailed,  and  goes 
beyond  the  intention  of  the  original  poet  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies  is  much  below  the  notion 

A Callimachus  ap.  Schol.  II.  ii.  629.  Comp.  Theocrit.  xxi. 

f 11.  xiii.  693;  xv.  334.  } 11.  ii.  108. 

^ Here,  in  particular,  the  verse  (11.  ii.  572),  in  which  Adrastus  is  named  as  tint 
king  uf  Sicyon,  compared  with  Uerod.  v.  67 — S,  clearly  shows  the  objects  of  the 
Arrive  rliapsudist. 

II  There  is,  likewise,  in  the  Iliad  a passage  (not,  indeed,  of  much  importance)  which 
speaks  of  Baeoiiamt  m Btrolia,  II.  v.  709.  For  this  reason  Thucydides  assumed  that 
an  dvilar/sir  uf  the  Umutians  had  at  this  time  settled  in  BuioUa ; which,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  Catalogue. 

^ The  account  of  the  Hkoduau  in  the  Catalogue  also,  by  its  great  length,  betrays 
the  intention  of  a rbapsodist  to  celebrate  this  island. 
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which  the  Iliad  itself  gives  of  the  forces  of  the  Trojans:  this  altogether  omits 
the  important  allies,  the  Caucones  and  the  Lcleges,  both  of  whom  oflen 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  and  the  latter  inhabited  the  celebrated  city  of  Pedasus, 
on  the  Satnioeis*.  Among  the  princes  unmentioned  in  j.his  Catalogue, 
Asteropseus,  the  leader  and  hero  of  the  Psonians,  is  particularly  ob- 
servable, who  arrived  eleven  days  before  the  battle  with  Achilles,  and, 
therefore,  before  the  review  in  the  second  book  t,  and  at  least  deserved 
to  lie  named  as  well  as  Pyriedimcs  On  the  other  han<l,  this  Catalogue 
has  some  names,  which  are  wanting  in  the  i>arts  of  the  Iliad,  where  they 
would  naturally  recur  §.  IJut  we  have  another  more  decided  proof  that 
the  Catalogpie  of  the  Trojans  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  was 
composed  after  that  of  the  Acheeaiis.  The  Cyprian  poem,  which  was 
intended  solely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  Iliad||,  gave  at  its  con- 
clusion (that  is,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  action  of  the 
Iliad)  a list  of  the  Trojan  allies  ^ ; which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  it  then  existed,  not  the 
Achsans  alone  but  also  the  Trojans  had  been  enumerated.  Perhaps 
our  present  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  is  only  an  abridgment  of  that  in  the 
Cyprian  poem ; at  least,  then,  the  omission  of  Asteropseus  could  be  ex- 
plained, for  if  he  came  eleven  days  before  the  battle  just  mentioned, 
he  would  not  (according  to  Homer's  chronology)  have  arrived  till  after 
the  begintnng  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  tliat  is,  the  sending  of  the 
plague. 

But  from  the  observations  on  these  two  Catalogues  may  be  drawn 
other  inferences,  besides  that  they  are  not  of  genuine  Homeric  origin : 
first,  that  the  rhapsodists,  who  composed  these  parts,  had  not  the  Iliad 
before  tliem  in  wrilinf;,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  at  pleasure ; other- 
wise, how  should  they  not  have  discovered  that  Medon  lived  at  Phy- 
lace,  and  such  like  particulars;  2dly,  that  these  later  poets  did  not 
retain  the  entire  Iliad  in  their  memory,  but  that  in  this  attempt  to  give 
an  ethnographical  survey  of  the  forces  on  each  side,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  the  parts  which  they  themselves  knew  by  heart 
and  could  recite,  and  by  le.ss  distinct  reminiscences  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

§ 10.  A far  less  valid  suspicion  than  that  which  has  been  raised 

* For  the  Caucones,  see  II.  x.  429 ; xx.  329.  For  the  Lelegea,  11.  x.  429 ; xx.  96 ; 
xxi.  66.  Comp.  vi.  33. 

f See  It.  xxt.  155  ; also  xii.  102 ; xviii.  351. 

J II.  ii.  848.  The  author  of  this  Catalogue  must  have  thought  only  of  II.  xvi.  297. 
The  scholiast,  on  11.  ii.  844.  is  also  quite  correct  in  missing  IiiAirtanias ; who,  indeed, 
was  a Trojan,  the  sou  of  Autenor  and  Theano,  hut  was  furnished  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  a Thracian  prince,  with  a 6ect  of  twelve  ships.  11.  xi.  221. 

^ For  example,  the  soothsayer  Eunorma,  who,  according  to  the  Catalogue  (11.  ii. 
861),  was  slain  by  Achilles  in  the  river,  of  nhich  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Iliad. 
So  likewise  Amplumachut.  II.  ii.  871. 

II  See  below,  chap.  vi.  ^ 4. 

^ km)  aaraXryf,  rZv  rvft/KK^nrutTKrt  Proclus  in  Gaisford*8  Ilcpha'stioiir 

p.  476. 
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against  the  first  part  of  the  Iliad,  princijMlly  a>^nst  the  second,  and 
also  a^inst  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  books,  rests  on  the  later  ones, 
and  on  those  which  follow  the  death  of  Hector.  A tragedy,  which 
treated  its  subject  dramatically,  might  indeed  have  closc<l  with  the 
death  of  Hector,  hut  no  epic  poem  could  have  been  so  concluded ; as  in 
that  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  feeling  which  has  been  excited  should  he 
allowed  to  subside  into  calm.  This  elfect  is,  in  tlie  first  place,  brought 
about  by  means  of  tlie  games ; by  which  the  greatest  lionour  is  conlerrcd 
on  Patroclus,  and  also  a complete  satisfaction  is  made  to  Achilles,  fiut 
neither  would  the  Iliad  at  any  lime  have  been  complete  without  the 
cession  of  the  body  of  Hector  to  his  father,  and  the  lionourable  burial 
of  the  Trojan  hero.  The  poet,  who  everywhere  else  shows  so  gentle 
and  humane  a disposition,  and  such  an  endeavour  to  distribute  even- 
handed  justice  throughout  his  i>oem,  could  not  allow  the  threats  of 
Achilles*  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  body  of  Hector;  but  even  if  this  had 
been  the  poet’s  intention,  the  subject  must  have  been  mentioned;  for, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  the  fate  of  the  dead 
body  was  almost  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  living;  and  in- 
stead of  our  twenty-fourth  book,  a description  must  have  followed  of  the 
manner  in  which  Achilles  ill-treated  the  corpse  of  Hector,  and  then  ca.st 
it  for  food  to  the  dogs.  Who  could  conceive  such  an  end  to  the  Iliarl 
pos.sible?  It  is  plain  that  Homer,  from  the  first,  arranged  the  plan  of 
the  Iliad  with  a full  consciousness  that  the  anger  of  Achilles  against 
Hector  stood  in  need  of  some  mitigation — of  some  kind  of  atonement — 
and  that  a gentle,  humane  dis|)osition,  awaiting  futurity  with  calm  feel- 
ings, was  requisite  both  to  the  hero  and  the  poet  at  the  end  of  the  pr>em. 

§ 11.  Tlie  Odyssey  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a poem  pos- 
sessing an  unity  of  subject;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  parts  be  re- 
moved without  leaving  a chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea; 
but  it  differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a more  artijicial  aiul 
more  complicated  plan.  This  is  the  case  partly,  because  in  the  first  anti 
greater  half,  up  to  the  sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions  are  carried  on 
side  by  side ; partly  because  the  action,  which  passes  within  the  compass 
of  the  poem,  and  as  it  were  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extendetl  by 
means  of  an  episodical  narration,  by  which  the  chief  action  itself  is 
made  distinct  and  complete,  and  the  most  marvellous  and  strangest  part 
of  the  story  is  transferred  from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the 
inventive  hero  himself  •!•. 

The  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  a land 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a home 
invaded  by  bands  of  in.solent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  wife, 
and  kill  his  son.  Hence,  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point, 

* II.  xxii.  30  ; xxiii.  183. 

f It  appears,  howerer,  from  his  suliloipiy,  Ucl.  xx,  18 — 21,  that  the  poet  did  not 
intend  bis  adventures  to  be  considered  as  imaginary. 
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where  the  hero  is  considered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island 
of  Ogygia*,  at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  the  sea ; where 
the  nymph  Calypso  t has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  seven 
years ; thence  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  misfortunes, 
passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacable  enemy, 
Poseidon,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  Pha'acians,  a careless,  peaceable,  and 
elfeminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is  only 
known  by  means  of  )ioetry ; borne  by  a marvellous  Pha'acian  vessel,  he 
reaches  Ithaca  sleeping;  here  he  is  entertained  by  the  honest  swine- 
herd Eunueus,  and  having  been  introduced  into  liis  own  house  as  a beg- 
gar, he  is  there  made  to  sutler  the  harshest  treatment  from  the  suitors,  in 
order  that  he  may  aflenvards  ap|)ear  with  the  stronger  right  as  a terri- 
ble avenger.  "With  this  simple  story  a poet  might  have  been  satisfied ; 
and  we  should  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent, 
have  ]daced  the  poem  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  Iliad.  But  the 
jHiet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the  Odys.scy  in  its  complete  form,  has 
interwoven  a second  story,  by  which  the  ix>em  is  rendered  much  richer 
and  more  complete ; although,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  two  actions, 
srime  roughnesses  have  been  produced,  which  jierhaps  with  a plan  of 
this  kind  could  scarcely  be  avoided  J. 

For  while  the  jx>et  represents  the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by 
Athena,  coming  Ibrward  in  Ithaca  with  newly  excited  courage,  and 
calling  the  suitors  to  account  before  the  people;  and  then  atlerwanls 
describes  him  as  travelling  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  obtain  intelligence  of 
his  lost  father;  he  gives  us  a picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anarchical  con- 
dition, and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  state  of  jieace  after  the  return  of 
the  princes,  which  prixluces  the  finest  contrast;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prepares  Tclemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of 
vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  probable. 

Although  these  remarks  show  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Odyssey 
is  cs.sentially  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad,  and  bears  marks  of  a more 
artificial  and  more  fully  develojred  stale  of  the  epos,  yet  there  is  much 
that  is  common  to  the  two  poems  in  this  respect;  particularly  that  pro- 
found comprehension  of  the  memis  of  straining  the  curiosity,  and  of 
keeping  iq)  the  interest  by  new  and  unexiiectcd  turns  of  the  narrative. 
The  decree  of  Zeus  is  as  much  delayed  in  its  execution  in  the  Odys-sey 
as  it  is  in  the  Iliad : as,  in  the  latter  poem,  it  is  not  till  after  the  building 
of  the  walls  that  Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  takes  an  active  part 

* 'iifvyU  from  ‘nyvyt;,  who  was  originally  a deity  of  the  watery  expanse  which 
covers  all  things. 

f the  Concealer. 

J There  would  Iss  nothing  abrupt  in  the  transition  from  Slenelnus  to  the  suitors 
in  Ud.  iv.  6t24,  if  it  fell  at  the  lieginning  of  a new  Iruok  ; and.  yet  tliis  division  into 
hooks  is  a mere  contrivance  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians.  The  four  verses 
which  are  unquestionably  spurious,  are  a mere  useless  interpolation  ; as  they  cuntri- 
Inite  nothing  to  the  Junction  of  the  parts. 
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a^inst  the  Greeks ; so,  in  the  Odyssey,  he  appears  at  the  very  bcpin- 
ning  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  Athena  for  the  return  of 
Ulysses,  but  does  not  in  reality  despatch  Hermes  to  Calypso  till  several 
days  later,  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  e\ident  that  the  poet  Is  impressed 
with  a conception  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  of  a divine  destiny,  slow  in 
its  preparations,  and  apparently  delaying,  but  on  that  very  account 
marching  with  the  greater  certainty  to  its  end.  We  also  perceive  in  the 
Odyssey  the  same  artifice  as  that  pointed  out  in  the  lUatl,  of  tuniiiig  the 
expectation  of  the  reader  into  a diftcrent  direction  from  that  which  tiie 
narrative  is  afterwards  to  take;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  chicHy 
in  single  scattered  passiiges.  Tlie  poet  plays  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  with  us,  by  holding  out  other  means  by  which  Uie  necessary 
work  of  vengeance  on  the  suitors  may  be  accoinplisheil ; and  also  after  we 
liavc  arrived  somewhat  nearer  the  true  aim,  he  still  has  in  store  another 
beautiful  invention  with  which  to  surprise  as.  Thus  the  exhortation  twice 
addressed  to  Tclemachus  in  the  same  words,  in  the  early  books  of  the 
Oilyssey,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Orestes*  (which  strikes  deep  mot  in 
his  heart),  produces  an  undefined  expectation  that  he  himself  may  attempt 
something  against  the  suitors ; nor  is  the  true  meaning  of  it  perceived, 
until  Telemachas  places  himself  so  undauntedly  at  his  father's  side.  After- 
wards, when  the  father  and  son  have  arranged  their  plan  for  taking 
vengeance,  they  think  of  assaulting  the  suitors,  hand  to  hand,  with  lance 
and  sword,  in  a combat  of  very  doubtful  issue  t-  The  bow  of  El)rytU8, 
from  which  Ulysses  derives  such  great  advantage,  is  a new  and  unex- 
pected idea.  Athena  suggests  to  I’enclope  the  notion  of  proposing  it  to 
the  suitors  as  a prize  J,  and  although  the  ancient  legend  doubtless  repre- 
sented Ulysses  overcoming  the  suitors  with  this  bow,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  brought  into  his  hands  is  a very  ingenious  contrivatice  of  the 
poet§.  As  in  the  Iliad  the  (lee]iest  interest  prevails  between  the  Hattie 
at  the  Ships  and  the  Death  of  Hector,  so  in  the  Odyssey  the  narrative 
begins,  with  the  fetching  of  the  bow  (at  the  outset  of  the  twenty-first 
book),  to  as.sume  a lofty  tone,  which  is  mingled  with  an  almost  painful 
expectation ; and  the  poet  makes  use  of  every  thing  which  the  legend 
offered,  as  tlie  gloomy  forebodings  of  Thcoclymenus  (who  is  only  intro- 
duced in  order  to  prepare  for  this  scene  of  horror  ||)  aiid  the  contemiK)- 

•Od.  i.302;  iii.  200. 

f Od.  xvi.  295.  The  iflTnnt  of  Zenodotai,  as  usual,  rests  on  iasutfident  grounds, 
and  would  deprive  the  story  of  an  important  point  of  its  progress. 

J Od.  xxi.  4.  , 

} That  this  part  of  the  poem  is  founded  on  ancient  tradition  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  .-?*.tolian  trilw  of  the  Euiylaitians^  who  derived  their  origin  from  Kurytus 
(probably  the  .^toliiin  (Echulia  also  belonged  to  this  n.rtiou,  Stralio,  x.  p.  448),  pos- 
sessed an  orac/e  of  tVy«c».  Lycophroii,  v.  799 ; and  the  Scholia  from  Aristotle. 

II  .Aimong  these  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  (Od.  xx.  356)  is  to  be  observed,  which 
is  connected  with  the  return  of  Ulysses  during  the  new  moon  (Od.  xiv.  102;  xix. 
307],  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  could  take  place.  This  also  ap;>cars  to  be  a trace 
of  ancient  traditioii. 
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raucous  festival  of  A]iollo  (who  fully  {jranls  the  prayer  of  l!lysses  to 
secure  him  "lory  in  the  battle  with  the  bow  *),  in  order  to  heighten  the 
marvellous  and  inspiriting  parts  of  the  scene. 

§ 12.  It  is  plain  that  the  plan  of  the  Odys.scy,  as  well  as  of  the  Iliad, 
offered  many  opportunities  for  enlargement,  by  the  insertion  of  new 
passages;  and  many  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  narration  and  its 
occasional  diffuseness  may  be  explained  in  this  manner.  The  latter,  for 
example,  is  observable  in  the  amu.sements  offered  to  Ulysses  when  en- 
tertained by  the  Pha.’acians ; and  even  some  of  the  ancients  ([ucstioned 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  about  the  dance  of  the  I’lmacians  and 
the  song  of  Dcmodocus  on  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  although 
this  part  of  the  Ody.ssey  appears  to  have  Ix-en  at  least  extant  in  the  50th 
Olympiad,  when  the  chorus  of  the  l’ha?acians  wius  represented  on  the 
tluoiie  of  the  Amychran  .\pollo’|‘.  So  likewise  Ulysses’  account  of  his 
adventures  contains  many  interpolations,  particularly  in  the  nekyia,  or 
invix'ation  of  the  dead,  where  the  ancients  had  already  attributed  an 
import.ant  passage  (which,  in  fact,  destroys  the  unity  and  connexion  of 
the  narrative)  to  the  diaskenasler,  or  interpolators,  among  others,  to  the 
Orphic  Onomacritus  "ho,  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids,  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  poems  of  Homer*.  Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics, 
Aristojihanes  and  Aristarchus,  considered  the  whole  of  the  lust  jiart 
from  the  recognition  of  Pcnelo))e,  as  added  at  a later  [icriod  §.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  it  hxs  great  defects;  in  particular,  the  description  of  the 
arrival  of  the  suitors  in  the  infernal  regions  is  only  a second  and  feebler 
nekyia,  which  docs  not  precisely  accord  with  the  first,  and  is  introduced 
in  this  place  without  sufficient  reason.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  Odyssey 
could  never  have  been  considered  as  concluded,  until  Ulysses  had 
embraced  his  father  Laertes,  who  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  poem,  and  until  a {leaceful  state  of  things  had  been  restored,  or 
began  to  be  restored,  in  Ithaca.  It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  the  original 
Odyssey  altogether  wanted  some  pa.ssage  of  this  kind ; but  it  was  pro- 
bably much  altered  by  the  Ilomerids,  until  it  assumed  the  form  in  which 
we  now  possess  it. 

§ 13.  That  the  Odyssey  was  wTitten  after  the  Iliad,  and  that  many 
differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  and  manners  both  of  men  and 
gods,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the  language,  is  quite  clear  ; but 

• The  festivml  of  Apollo  (the  nsfinuti')  is  alluded  to,  Od,  xx.  156,  250,  278 ; xxi. 
258.  Comp.  xxi.  267 ; xxii,  7. 

■f  Faiisan.  iii.  18,  7. 

J See  Schol.  Od.  xi.  104.  The  entire  passage,  from  xi.  568-626,  was  rejected  by 
the  ancients,  and  with  good  reason.  For  whereas  Ulysses  elsewhere  is  represented 
as  merely,  by  means  of  his  libation  of  blood,  enticing  the  shades  from  their  dark 
alsides  to  the  osphodel-meadow,  where  he  is  standing,  as  it  were,  at  the  gate  of 
Hades  ; in  this  pnss.vgc  he  ap)>ears  m the  midt!  of  the  dend,  who  are  firmly  bound  to 
certain  s})uts  in  the  infernal  regions.  The  same  more  recent  conception  prevails  in 
Od.  xxiv.  13,  where  the  dead  r/irc//on  the  asphodel-meadow. 

$ From  Ud.  xxiii.  206,  to  the  end. 
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it  is  (liflicult  and  liazardons  to  raise  u)M)ii  this  foundation  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  person  and  aj^e  of  the  poet.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ang^r  of  Poseidon,  who  always  works  unseen  in  the  obscure  distance, 
the  jrods  appear  in  a milder  form  ; they  act  in  unison,  without  dLssension 
or  contest,  for  the  relief  of  mankind,  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
Iliad,  for  their  destruction.  1 1 is,  however,  true,  that  the  subject  afforded 
far  less  occasion  for  describin{r  the  violent  and  an«jry  pa.ssions  and  vehe- 
ment combats  of  the  u^cxls.  At  the  same  time  the  gods  all  up|>ear  a step 
higher  above  the  human  race ; they  are  not  represented  as  descending 
in  a brxlily  form  from  their  ilwellings  on  Mount  Olympus,  and  mixing 
in  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  but  they  go  about  in  humtin  forms,  only  di.s- 
cernible  by  their  su|)crior  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  comiKiny  of  the 
adventurous  Ulysses  and  the  intelligent  Telemachus.  But  the  chief 
cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we 
may  add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to  preserve  unity 
of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his  picture,  and  to  exclude  every 
thing  of  which  the  character  did  not  agree.  The  attempt  of  many 
learned  writers  to  discover  a diflerent  religion  ami  mythology  for  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  leads  to  the  most  arbitrary  dis.seclion  of  the  two 
poems*;  above  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  nnule  clear  how  the  fable  of 
the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a professor  of  this  supposed  religion 
of  the  Odyssey,  without  introrlucing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
excitement  among  the  gods ; in  which  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty, if  the  difference  of  character  in  the  gods  of  the  two  )K>ems  were 
introduced  by  the  poet,  and  did  nut  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  race  apjiears  in  the  houses  of  Nestor,  Menelaus, 
and  c.specially  of  Alcinous,  in  a far  more  agreeable  state,  and  one  of  far 
greater  comfont  and  luxury  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atrida;,  in  their  native  palace,  and  the  |)caec- 
able  Phtcacians  could  securely  abatiilon  themselves,  find  a place  in  the 
rough  camp?  Granting,  however,  that  a diflerent  histe  and  feeling  is 
shown  iti  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
poem,  yet  there  is  not  a greater  difference  than  is  often  found  in  the 
inclinations  of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age;  and,  to 
speak  candidly,  we  know  no  other  argument  adduced  by  the  Choriz<mles\, 
both  of  ancient  and  morlem  times,  for  attributing  the  wonderful  genius 
of  Homer  to  two  different  individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Odyssev, 
in  respect  of  its  plan  and  the  conception  of  its  cliief  characters,  of  Ulysses 

• Benjamin  Constant,  in  partieular,  in  his  rrlebrnted  work.  I)e  la  Keligiun.  tom.  iii. 
has  been  forced  to  go  this  length,  as  he  distinguishes  Inii  rtuim  ,tr  mjIholujK  in  thu 
Homeric  poems,  and  determines  from  them  the  age  of  the  ditlerent  parts. 

t The  Greek  word  for  this  is  j which,  in  the  Iliad,  is  only  used  for  the  caro 

of  horses,  but  in  the  Odyssey  signifies  human  conveniences  and  luxuries,  among 
which  hot  baths  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  See  Od.  viii.  4V0. 

J Those  Greek  grammarians  who  attributed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  different 
autliors  were  called  Tire  Separaters.** 
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himself,  of  Nestor  and  Alenelaiis,  stands  in  the  closest  afiinity  witli  the 
Iliad  ; that  it  always  presnpiKiscs  the  existence  of  the  earlier  (xiein,  and 
silently  refers  to  it ; which  also  serves  to  explain  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Ulysses, 
which  lie  out  of  the  compass  of  the  action,  but  not  one  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad*.  If  the  completion  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  seems 
tot)  vast  a work  for  the  lifetime  of  om  man,  we  may,  perhaps,  have 
recourse  to  the  .su])()ositioii,  that  Ilomer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in 
the  vigour  of  his  youthful  years,  in  his  old  age  communicated  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had  long  been  working 
in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for  completion. 

§ 14.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  peri>etually  met  with  difficulties  in  en- 
deavouring to  form  a notion  of  the  manner  in  which  these  great  e()ic 
poems  were  composer!,  at  a time  anterior  to  the  use  of  wTiting.  But 
these  difficulties  arise  much  more  from  our  ignorance  of  the  period,  and 
our  incapability  of  couceixing  a creation  of  the  mind  witliout  those  appli- 
ances of  which  the  use  has  become  to  us  a second  nature,  than  in  the 
general  laws  of  the  human  intellect.  Who  can  determine  how  many 
thousand  verses  a ]X!rson,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  his  subject,  and 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  might  produce  in  a year,  and  con- 
fide to  the  faithful  memory  of  disciples,  devoted  to  their  master  and  his 
art  ? Wherever  a creative  genius  has  a])\)eared  it  has  met  with  persons 
of  congenial  taste,  and  has  found  assistants,  by  whose  means  it  has 
completed  astonishing  works  in  a comparatively  short  time.  Thus  the 
old  bard  may  have  been  followed  by  a number  of  younger  minstrels,  to 
whom  it  was  both  a plea.sure  and  a duty  to  collect  and  diffuse  the  honey 
which  flowed  from  his  lips.  But  it  is,  at  least,  certain,  that  it  would  be 
unintelligible  how  these  great  e|)ic-s  were  composed,  unless  there  had 
been  iiccaxiom,  on  which  they  actually  appeared  in  their  integrity,  ami 
could  charm  an  attentive  hearer  with  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a com- 
plete poem.  Without  a connected  and  continuous  recitation  they  were 
not  finished  works ; they  were  mere  disjointed  fragments,  which  might 
by  poKxibilUy  form  a whole.  But  where  were  there  meats  or  festivals 
long  enough  for  such  recitations?  What  attention,  it  has  been  asked, 
could  be  sufficiently  sustained,  in  order  to  follow  so  many  thousand 
verses?  If,  however,  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear  in  suc- 
cession about  nine  tragedies,  three  satyric  dramas,  atid  as  many  comedies, 

* We  find  Ulysses,  in  his  youth,  with  Aiitolyciis  (Od.  xix.  391 ; xxir.  331 ) during 
the  expedition  nguinat  Troy  in  Delos.  Od.  vi.  162  ; in  Lesbos,  iv.  341 ; in  a conteat 
with  Achilles,  viii.  75;  near  the  corpse  and  at  the  burial  of  Achilles,  v.  308 ; xxiv. 
39  ; conteuding  for  the  arma  of  Achillea,  xi.  544;  contending  with  Philoctetes  in 
ahooting  with  the  bow,  viii.  219;  secretly  in  Troy,  iv.  242;  in  the  Trojan  horse, 
iv.  270  (comp.  viii.  492;  xi.  522);  at  the  beginning  of  the  return,  iii.  130;  and, 
lastly,  going  to  the  men  who  know  not  the  use  of  salt,  xi.  120.  But  nothing  is  said 
of  Ulysses'  acts  in  the  Iliad  : hie  punishment  of  Thersites;  the  horses  of  Rhesus; 
the  battle  over  the  liody  of  I’atroclus,  Sic.  In  like  manner  the  Odyssey  inteutionally 
records  difl'erent  exploits  and  adventures  of  Agamomnoo,  Achilles,  Menelaus,  and 
Nestor,  from  those  celebrated  in  the  Iliad. 
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without  ever  thinking  tlmt  it  mifchtbe  better  to  distribute  this  enjoyment 
over  the  wliole  year,  why  siiouUl  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have 
been  able  to  listen  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and,  (lerhaps,  other  poems, 
at  the  same  festival  ? At  a later  date,  indeed,  when  the  rhap«odist  was 
rivalled  by  the  player  on  the  IjTC,  the  dithyrambic  minstrel,  and  by 
many  other  kinds  of  iXK'try  and  masic,  these  latter  necessarily  abridj^ed 
the  time  allowed  to  the  epic  reciter;  but  in  early  times,  when  the  epic 
style  reigned  without  a comjtetitor,  it  would  have  obtainetl  an  undivided 
attention.  I.et  ns  beware  of  measuring,  by  our  loose  and  desultory 
reading,  the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a people  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  such  enjoyments*,  hung  with  delight  on  the  flowing  strains 
of  the  minstrel.  In  short,  there  was  a time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odys.scy 
are  the  records  of  it)  when  the  Greek  people,  not  indeed  at  meals,  but 
at  I’estivals,  and  under  the  patronage  of  their  hereditary  princes,  heard 
and  enjoyed  these  and  other  less  excellent  poems,  as  they  were  intended 
to  be  heard  and  enjoyed,  viz.  as  compMt:  wholes.  Whether  they  were, 
at  this  early  jjeriod,  ever  recited  for  a prize,  and  in  coiri()ctition  with 
others,  is  doubtful,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppo- 
sition. But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists  to  the  contests  became  per- 
petually greater ; when,  at  the  same  time,  more  weight  was  laid  on  the 
art  of  the  reciter  than  on  the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poem  which  he. 
recited ; and  when,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhapsodizing,  a number  of 
other  musical  and  poetical  performances  claimed  a place,  then  the  rhap- 
sodists were  permitted  to  repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  they 
ho)>ed  to  excel;  and  the  Iliad  and  Ody.s.scy  (as  they  had  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a time  t)iily  as  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments  f.  And  we  are  still  indeblerl  to  the  regulator  of  the  contest 
of  rhapscxlists  at  the  Panathena^a  (whether  it  was  Solon  or  Pisistratus), 
for  having  compelled  the  rhapsorlists  to  follow  one  another,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  poem  {,  and  for  having  thus  restored  these  great  works, 
which  were  falling  into  fragments,  to  their  pristine  integrity.  It  is 
inrleed  true  that  some  arbitrary  additions  may  have  been  made  to  them 
at  this  period ; which,  however,  we  can  only  hope  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  by  first  coming  to  some  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  original  form  and  subseciueitt  destiny  of  the  Homeric 
compositions. 

* Above,  p.  30.  note  |f. 

f erifaim  See  the  sure  testimonies  on  this  point  in 

W'olrs  Prolegomena,  p.  cxliii. 

I (or  in  Diog.  Laert. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

h 1,  General  character  of  the  Cj'clic  poems. — ^ 2.  The  Destruction  of  Troy  and  ..^thi- 
opis  of  AictinuH  of  Miletus — 3.  The  little  Iliad  of  Leaches. — ^ 4.  The  Cypria 
of  Stasiuus. — 5 5,  The  Nostoi  of  Agios  of  Troezea. — ^ 6.  The  Telegonia  of  Ku- 
gammou  of  Cyrene. — ^ 7.  Poems  on  the  \Var  against  Thcltes. 

§ 1.  Hosier's  poems,  a.s  they  became  the  foundation  of  all  Grecian 
literature,  are  likewise  the  central  point  of  the  epic  poetry  of  Greece. 
All  that  was  most  excellent  in  this  line  oripnated  from  them,  and  was 
connected  with  them  in  the  way  of  completion  or  continuation ; so  that 
by  closely  considering  this  relation,  we  arrive  not  only  at  a proper 
luiderstanding  of  the  subjects  of  the.se  later  epics,  but  even  are  able, 
in  return,  to  throw  some  light  uixm  the  Homeric  poems  themselves, — 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This  class  of  epic  poets  is  called  the  Cyclic, 
from  their  constant  endeavour  to  connect  their  poems  with  those  of  Ho- 
mer, so  that  the  whole  should  form  a great  cycle.  Hence  also  originated 
the  custom  of  comprehending  their  poems  almost  collectively  under  the 
name  of  Holner*,  their  connexion  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  being 
taken  as  a proof  that  the  whole  was  one  vast  conception.  More  acairatc 
accounts,  however,  assign  almost  all  these  poems  to  particular  authors, 
who  liveil  after  the  commencement  of  Olympiads,  and  therefore  con- 
siderably later  than  Homer.  Indeed,  these  poems,  both  in  their  cha- 
racter and  their  conception  of  the  mythical  events,  are  very  different 
from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  These  authors  cannot  even  have  been 
called  Homerids,  since  a race  of  this  name  existed  only  in  Chios,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  called  a Chian.  Nevertheless  it  is  credible  that 
they  were  Homeric  rhapsodists  by  profession,  to  whom  the  constant 
recitation  of  the  ancient  Homeric  jioeras  would  naturally  suggest  the 
notion  of  continuing  them  by  essays  of  tlieir  own  in  a similar  tone. 
Hence,  too,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  that  these  jioems,  when  they 
were  sung  by  the  same  rhapsotlists,  would  gradually  themselves 
acquire  the  name  of  Homeric  epics.  From  a close  comparison  of  the 
extracts  and  fragments  of  these  poems,  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  their  authors  had  before  them  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  their  complete  form,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  comprehending  the 
same  scries  of  events  as  those  current  among  the  later  Greeks  and  our- 
selves, and  that  they  merely  connected  the  action  of  their  own  poems 
with  the  beginning  and  end  of  these  two  epopees.  But  notwithstanding 
the  close  connexion  which  they  made  between  their  own  productions  and 
the  Homeric  poems,  notwithstanding  that  they  often  built  upon  particular 
allusions  in  Homer,  and  formed  from  them  long  passages  of  their  own 

• 01  ft'irrtt  MKi  7tt  lit  miirir  Proclos,  Vita  Hamexi. 
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poems  (a  fact  which  is  particularly  evident  in  the  excerpt  of  the  Cypria) ; 
still  their  manner  of  treating  and  viewing  mythical  subjects  differs  so 
widely  from  that  of  Homer,  as  of  itself  to  be  a sufficient  proof  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  no  longer  in  progress  of  development  at  the  time 
of  the  Cyclic  poets,  but  had,  on  the  whole,  attained  a settled  form,  to 
which  no  addition  of  importance  was  afterwards  made*.  Otherwise,  we 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  traces  of  a later  age  in  tlie  interpolateil 
piuLsages  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

§ 2.  We  commence  with  the  poems  which  continued  the  Iliad. 
Arctinus  op  MiLEn;s  was  confessedly  a very  ancient  poet,  nay,  he  is 
even  termed  a disciple  of  Homer;  the  chronological  accounts  place  him 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  His  poem, 
consisting  of  9,100  vcrsesf  (about  one-third  less  than  the  Iliad),  ojiened 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Amazons  at  Troy,  which  followed  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Hector.  There  existed  in  antiiiuily  one  recension  of 
the  Iliad,  which  concluded  sis  follows  : — “Tims  they  performed  the  funeral 
rites  of  Hector  ; then  came  the  Amazon,  the  daughter  of  the  valorous 
man -destroying  Ares  J.”  This,  without  doubt,  was  the  cyclic  edition  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  more  than  once  mentioned  by  the  ancient  critics : 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  eyclus, 
so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  series.  The  same  order  of  events  also  appears 
in  several  works  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  which  on  one  side  Andromache 
is  represented  as  weeping  over  Hector's  ashes,  while,  on  the  other,  the 
female  w arriors  are  welcomed  by  the  veneiable  Priam.  The  action  of  the 
epic  of  Arctinus  was  connected  with  the  followingprincipal  events.  Achilles 
kills  Penthesilea,  and  then  in  a fit  of  anger  puts  to  death  Thersites, 
who  had  ridiculed  him  for  his  love  for  her.  L'lxm  this  Memnon,  the 
son  of  Eos,  appears  with  his  Ethiopians,  and  is  slain  by  the  son  of 
Thetis  after  he  himself  has  killed  in  buttle  Antilochiis,  the  Patroclus  of 
Arctinus.  Achilles  himself  fulls  by  the  hand  of  Paris  while  pursuing 
the  Trojans  into  the  town.  His  mother  rescues  his  body  from  the 
funeral  pile,  and  carries  him  restored  to  life  to  Leuce,  an  islaiitl  in  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  mariners  believed  tliat  they  saw  his  mighty  form 
flitting  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  Ajax  and  Ulys,ses  contend  for  his  arms ; 
the  defeat  of  Ajax  causes  his  suicide  §.  .\rclinus  fiirther  related  the  his- 

* In  these  remaiks  we  of  course  except  the  Catalogue  of  the  Siiips.  Sec 
chap.  V.  ^ 9. 

f According  to  the  iuscription  of  the  tablet  in  the  Museo  Borgia  (s«»  lleeren 
Bibliothek  der  alten  Literatur  und  Kiinst,  part  iv.  jr.  Cl)  where  it  is  said  * » • * 

’A^serM]*  ein  MrXsrja?  Xi^ero  SvTm  The  plural  Srrm  refers  to  the  two  poems, 
according  to  the  explanation  in  the  text. 

J 'Us  sty  stfs^'tssTss  sXA  S' 

"A^twr  fvytsTri^  ftsyssXisTs^ss  isifs^ststs. — Schol.  \ en.  ad  11.  xxiv.  ult.  V. 

^ See  Schol.  Bind.  Isthm.  iii.  6R,  who  quotes  for  this  event  the  .dvthiopis,  and 
Schol.  II.  xi.  51.5,  who  quotes  for  it  the  'Ustsu  flirts  of  Arctinus.  1 particularly  men- 
tion this  point;  since,  from  the  account  in  the  Chrestomathia  cf  Proclus,  it  might 
Ire  thought  that  Arctinus  had  omitted  this  circumstance. 
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tory  of  the  wooden  horse,  the  careless  security  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Laocoon,  which  induces  iEneas  to  flee  for  safety  to  Ida  before 
the  impending  destruction  of  the  town*.  The  sack  of  Troy  by  the 
Greeks  returning  from  Tenedos,  and  issuing  from  the  Trojan  horse,  was 
described  so  as  to  display  in  a conspicuous  manner  the  arrogance  and 
mercilessness  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  occasion  the  resolution  of  Athene, 
already  known  from  the  Odyssey,  to  punish  them  in  various  ways  on 
their  return  home.  This  last  part,  when  divided  from  the  preceding, 
was  called  the  Destmelion  of  Troy  (T\/ou  tti'/xth)  ; the  former,  com- 
prising the  events  up  to  the  death  of  Achilles,  the  Aelhiopis  of  Arc- 
tinus. 

§ 3.  Lesches,  or  Lkscheos,  from  Mytilene,  or  Pyrrha,  in  the  island 
of  f.iesbos,  was  considerably  later  than  Arctinus;  the  best  authorities 
concur  in  placing  him  in  the  time  of  Archilochus,  or  about  Olymp. 
xviii.  Hence  the  account  which  we  find  in  ancient  authors  of  a contest 
between  Arctinus  and  Lesches  can  only  mean  that  the  later  competed 
with  the  earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  subjects.  His  poem,  which 
was  attributed  by  many  to  Homer,  and,  besides,  to  very  different 
authors,  was  called  the  Little  Iliad,  and  was  clearly  intended  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  great  Iliad.  We  learn  from  Aristotlet  that  it  comprised 
the  events  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  which  led  to  the  taking  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  itself:  which  statement 
is  confirmed  by  numerous  fragments.  The  last  part  of  this  (like  the 
first  part  of  the  poem  of  Arctinus)  was  calleil  the  Destruction  of  Troy  ; 
from  which  Pausanias  makes  several  quotations,  with  reference  to  the 
sacking  of  Troy,  and  the  partition  and  carrying  away  of  the  prisoners. 
It  is  evident  from  his  citations  that  Lesches.  in  many  important  events 
(e.  g.,  the  death  of  Priam,  the  end  of  the  little  Astyanax,  and  the  fate  of 
-Lneas,  whom  he  represents  Neoptolemus  as  taking  to  Pharsalus),  fol- 
lowed quite  dilferent  traditions  from  Arctinus.  The  connexion  of  the 
several  events  was  nece.ssarily  loose  and  su()erficial,  and  without  any 
unity  of  subject.  Hence,  according  to  Aristotle,  whilst  the  Iliad  and 
Odys.sey  only  furnished  materials  for  one  tragedy  each,  more  than  eight 
might  be  formeil  out  of  the  Little  Iliad  j.  Hence,  also,  the  oirening  of 

* Quite  rlifferviuly  frum  Virgil,  who  in  other  respects  has  iu  the  second  book  of 
the  .4hieid  cliieHy  followed  Arctinus. 

t Poet.  c.  23.  ad  fin.  eiL  Hekker.  (c.  .38,  ed.  Tyrwhitt.) 

’ Ten  Qfc  mcntiontHl  )'y  .'\ristotl6i  viz.i  ”cyTXMt  Ktinsj 

nrt/^ua  TBee  Oil.  iv.  244),  Ad*mnm*f  ’U/#y  ‘AwirXtvf, 

Ainmij;  thf»^  tragetlie^  tho  tiubjcct  of  the  is  not  apparent.  The  name  of 

course  means  “ Lace<l«m<tniaii  women  who,  ai  the  attendants  of  Helen,  formed  the 
chorus,  Helen  i-laj’ed  a chief  part  in  the  adventures  of  UlyeseB  as  a spy  in  Troy  : 
the  stil  ject  of  the  aliove  nuMitioned.  Or  perhaps  Helen  was  represented 

as  the  accomplice  of  the  heroes  in  the  wooden  home.  See  Od.  iv.  271.  Comjiare 
i¥)neid.  vi.  517.  Of  Sopliocles’  tragedy  of  this  name  only  a few  fragments  are 
extant : Noe.  9,  ed.  Dindorf. 
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the  poem,  which  promises  so  much,  and  bus  been  censuied  as  arrogant, 
“ I sing  of  Ilion,  and  Dardania  famous  for  its  horses,  on  whose  account 
the  Greeks,  the  servants  of  Mars,  suffered  many  evils*,” 

Before  proceeding  any  further  I feel  myself  bound  to  justify  the 
above  account  of  the  relation  between  Arctinus  and  Lesches,  since 
Procliis,  the  well-known  philosopher  and  grammarian,  to  whose  Chres- 
tomathia  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest  account  of  the  epic  eyelet, 
represents  it  in  a totally  different  point  of  view.  Proclus  gives  us,  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  a continuous  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  one  poet  always  precisely  takes  up 
another,  often  in  the  midst  of  a closely  connected  subject.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Proclus,  Arctinus  continued  the  Homeric  Iliarl  up  to  the 
contest  for  the  arms  of  Achilles;  then  Lesches  relates  the  result  of  this 
contest,  and  the  subsequent  enterprises  of  the  heroes  against  Troy  until 
the  intrrKluction  of  the  wooden  horse  within  the  walls ; at  this  iwint 
Arctinus  resumes  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  describes  the  issuing 
forth  of  the  heroes  inclosed  in  the  wooden  horse ; but  he  too  breaks  off 
in  the  midst  of  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  at  the  point 
where  Minerva  devises  a plan  for  their  punishment:  the  fulfilment  of 
this  plan  being  related  by  Agias,  in  the  |K>em  called  the  Nostoi.  In 
order  to  make  such  an  interlacing  of  the  dilicrent  poems  comprehensible, 
we  must  suppose  the  existence  of  an  academy  of  poets,  dividing  their 
materials  amongst  each  other  upon  a distinct  understanding,  and  with 
the  most  minute  precision.  It  is,  however,  altogether  inconceivable 
that  Arctinus  should  have  twice  suddenly  broken  off  in  the  midst  of 
actions,  which  the  curiosity  of  his  hearers  could  never  have  permitted 
him  to  leave  unfinished,  in  order  that,  almost  a century  after,  Lesches, 
and  probably  at  a still  later  date  Agias,  might  fill  up  the  gaps  and  com- 
plete the  narrative.  Moreover,  as  the  extant  fragments  of  Arctinus  and 
Lesches  afford  sufficient  proof  that  they  both  sang  of  the  events  which, 
according  to  the  abstract  of  Proclus,  formed  an  hiatus  in  their  poems, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  account  was  not  drawn  up  from  these 
poems  according  to  their  original  forms,  but  from  a selection  made  by 
some  grammarian,  who  had  put  together  a connected  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  these  events  from  the  works  of  several  Cyclic  poets,  in  which  no 
occurrence  was  repeated,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  omitted : and 
this  indeed  the  expressions  of  Proclus  himself  appear  to  indicate^. 
In  fact,  the  Cyclus  in  this  sense  included  not  only  the  epoch  of  the 
Trojan  war  (where  the  poems  were  mutually  connected  by  means  of 

* xai  Axfhifittf  itrvXar, 

Hf  frif) 

f part  of  the  Chrestomathia  was  first  published  iu  the  Qottingen  Bibliothek 
fur  alte  Litteratur  und  Kunst^  Part  iyinedita,  afterwards  in  Gaisford*s  Hephsttion, 
p.  378,  teq.,  472,  seq.,  and  elsewhere. 

^ ‘ri^anvTxi  « iirixif  xv»X»e  i»  T$tnvirt 

'Oluffutf  rnf  us  ’Wagin'.*— Proclus,  ubi  sup, 
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their  common  reference  to  Homer),  but  the  whole  mythology,  from  the 
marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth  to  the  last  adventures  of  Ulysses ; for 
which  purpose  use  mast  have  been  made  of  poems  totally  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  of  whose  original  connexion,  either  in  their  execution  or 
design,  no  trace  whatever  is  discoverable*. 

§ 4.  The  poem  which  in  the  Cyclus  preceded  the  Iliad,  and  was 
clearly  intended  by  its  author  himself  for  tliat  purpose,  was  the  Cypria, 
consisting  of  eleven  books,  which  may  be  most  safely  ascribed  to  Sta- 
siNUS  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who,  however,  according  to  the  tradition, 
received  it  from  [Homer  himself  (transformed  on  that  account  into  a 
Salaminian  from  Cyprus),  as  a portion  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
And  yet  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Cypria  are  so  un-Honieric, 
and  contain  so  much  of  a rude  attempt  at  philosophising  on  mytho- 
logy,  which  was  altogether  foreign  to  Homer,  that  Stasinus  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  an  earlier  date  than  Aretinus.  The  Cypria 
began  with  the  prayer  of  the  Earth  to  Zeus,  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the 
race  of  man,  already  become  t<M>  heavy ; and  then[  related  how  Zeus, 
with  the  view  of  humbling  the  pride  of  mankind,  begot  Helen  upon 
the  goddess  Nemesis,  and  gave  her  to  be  educated  by  Leda.  The  promise 
by  Venus  of  the  woman  whose  beauty  was  to  cause  the  destruction  of 
heroes  to  the  shepherd  Paris,  as  a reward  for  the  decision  respecting  the 
apple  of  discord,  her  abduction  from  Sparta  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  Meuelaus  in  Crete,  and  while  her  brothers,  the  Dioscuri,  are 
slain  in  battle  by  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  were  all  related  in  conformity  with 
the  usual  traditions,  and  the  expedition  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  against 
Troy  was  derived  from  these  events.  The  Greeks,  however,  according  to 
the  Cypria,  twice  set  out  from  Aulis  against  Troy,  having  the  first  time 
been  carried  to  Tcuthrania  in  Mysia,  a district  ruled  by  Telephus,  and 
in  sailing  away  having  been  driven  back  by  a storm  ; at  their  second 
departure  from  .“Vulis  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  related.  'ITie  nine 
years'  contest  before  Troy,  and  in  its  vicinity,  did  not  occupy  near  so 
much  space  in  the  Cypria  as  the  prep:irations  for  the  war;  the  full 
stream  of  tradition,  as  it  gushes  forth  from  a thousiind  springs  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  has  even  at  this  period  dwindled  down  to  narrow 
dimensions ; the  chief  part  was  connected  with  the  incidental  mentions 
of  earlier  events  in  Homer;  as  the  attack  of  Achilles  upon  .£neas  near 
the  herds  of  cattle  t,  the  killing  of  TroilusJ,  the  selling  of  Lycaon  to 
Lemnos  §;  Palamedes — the  nobler  counterpart  of  Ulysses — was  the  only 

* As  an  additional  proof  of  a point  which  indued  it<  almoit  self.uvidunt,  it  may 
be  also  mentioned  that,  accordin);  to  Proclua,  there  were  Jive,  and  afterwards  tteo 
books  of  Arctinna  in  the  epic  cyclus;  according  to  the  Tfdtula  Horgiana,  htrwever,  the 
poems  of  Arctinna  included  9,10(J  verses,  which,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
books  in  Humor,  would  at  least  give  tur/ve  books, 

f II.  XX.  90,  seq, 

J 11.  xxiv.  i:!'.  The  more  recent  poetry  combines  the  death  of  Troilus  with  the 
last  events  of  Troy,  } It.  xxi.  35.  ^ 
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hero  either  unknown  to  nr  accidentally  never  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Achilles  was  throughout  represented  as  the  chief  hero,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  nice  of  man  by  manly  strength,  as  Helen  by 
female  beauty;  hence  also  these  two  beings,  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  become  [jersonally  known  to  each  other,  were  brought  together  in 
a marvellous  manner  by  Thetis  and  Ainphitrite,  As,  however,  the  war, 
conducted  in  the  manner  above  described,  did  not  destroy  a sufficient 
number  of  men,  Zens  at  last  resolves,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
granting  the'prayer  of  the  Earth,  to  stir  up  the  strife  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  and  thus  to  bring  about  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
Iliad.  Thus  the  Cypria  referred  altogether  to  the  Iliad  for  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  subject;  and  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  motive 
supposed  in  the  latter  poem,  the  prayer  of  Thetis,  a more  geneml  one, 
the  prayer  of  the  Earth,  of  which  the  Iliad  knows  nothing.  In  the 
Cypria  a gloomy  destiny  hovers  over  the  whole  heroic  world ; us  in 
HesiiKl*  the  Theban  and  Trojan  war  is  conceived  us  a general  war 
of  extermination  between  the  heroes.  The  main  origin  of  this  fatality 
is,  moreover,  the  beauty  of  the  woman,  as  in  Hesiod’s  mythus  of  Pan- 
dora. The  unwarlike  Aphrodite,  who  in  Homer  is  so  little  fitted  for 
mingling  in  the  combats  of  heroes,  is  here  the  conductor  of  the  whole; 
on  this  point  the  Cyprian  poet  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  im- 
pressions of  his  native  island,  where  Aphrodite  was  honoured  before  all 
other  deities. 

§ 5.  Between  the  poems  of  Arctinus  and  Leaches  and  the  Odyssey 
came  the  epic  of  .\oiAst  the  Troezeniaii,  divided  into  five  books,  the 
Xo.ilui.  A |)oem  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  called  forth  by  the 
Odyssey,  as  the  author  in  the  very  coniinenccment  supposes  that  all  the 
other  heroes,  except  Ulys.ses,  had  returned  home  from  Troy.  Even  in 
Homer's  time  there  existed  songs  on  the  subject  of  the  homeward 
voyages  of  the  heroes;  but  these  scattered  lays  naturally  fell  into  ob- 
livion upon  the  appearance  of  Agias’s  poem,  which  was  composed  with 
almo.st  Homeric  skill,  and  all  the  intimations  to  be  found  in  Homer  were 
carefully  made  use  of,  and  adopted  as  the  outlines  of  the  actioiiL  Agias 
began  his  poem  with  describing  how  Athene  executed  her  plan  of  ven- 
geance, by  exciting  a quarrel  between  the  Atrida:  themselves,  which  pre- 
vented the  joint  retiun  of  the  two  princes.  The  adventures  of  tlie  Atridae 
furnished  the  main  subject  of  the  ixiem§.  In  the  first  place  the  wan- 
derings of  Menelaus,  who  first  left  the  Trojan  coast,  were  narrated 
almost  up  to  his  late  arrival  at  home ; then  Agamemnon,  who  did  not 
sail  till  afterwards,  was  conducted  by  a direct  course  to  his  native  land  : 

• Hesiod.  Op.  et  D.  160,  »ey. 

f '/iyUi  is  the  correct  form  of  his  name,  in  Ionic  ' Hylmi  i Avy/er  is  a corruption. 

I See  particularly  Od.  iii.  135. 

^ Hence,  probably,  the  same  poem  is  more  than  once  in  Athcnaius  called  h rSf 
'ArfuiUt  xafssrf. 
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and  his  murder  and  the  other  fortunes  of  his  family  were  described  up 
to  the  period  when  Menclaus  arrives  after  the  vengeance  of  Orestes  had 
been  consummated*;  with  which  event  the  poem  properly  concluded. 
Artfully  interwoven  with  the  above  narrative  were  the  voyages  and 
wanderings  of  the  other  heroes,  Diomed,  Nestor,  Calchas,  Lcouteus 
and  Polj'poetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  the  death  of  the  Locrian  Ajax  on 
the  Capherian  rocks,  so  that  the  whole  formed  a connected  picture  of 
the  Achtean  heroes  at  variance  with  each  other,  hastening  homewards  by 
different  routes,  but  almost  universally  contending  with  misfortunes  and 
difficulties.  Ulysses  alone  was  left  for  the  Odysseyt- 

§ 6.  The  continuation  of  the  Odyssey  was  the  Telegonia,  of  which  poem 
only  two  books  were  introduced  into  the  collection  used  by  Proclusj. 
Euoammon  of  Cyrene,  who  did  not  live  before  the  53d  Olympiad, 
is  named  as  the  author.  The-  Telegonia  opened  with  the  burial  of  the 
suitors  by  their  kinsmen.  The  want  of  this  part  renders  the  Odyssey 
incomplete  as  a narrative ; although,  for  the  internal  unity,  it  is  un- 
neces.sary,  since  the  suitors  are  no  longer  a subject  of  interest  after 
Ulysses  had  rid  his  hou.se  of  them.  'J'he  poem  then  related  a voyttge 
of  Ulysses  to  Pol)Tienus  at  Elis,  the  motives  for  which  are  not  suf- 
ficiently known  to  us;  and  afterwards  the  completion  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  Tiresias;  upon  which  Ulysses  (in  all  probability  in  compliance 
with  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  in  order  to  reach  the  country  where  the 
inhabitants  were  neither  acquainted  with  the  sea  nor  with  salt,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sea)  goes  to  Thesprotia,  and  there  rules  victoriously  and 
happily,  till  he  returns  a second  time  to  Ithaca,  where,  not  being  re- 
cognised, he  is  slain  by  Telegonus,  his  son  by  Circe,  who  had  come  to 
seek  his  father. 

§ 7.  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  return 
of  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  IFar  of  Ihr  Argices  against  Thrbes  ; since  many  of  the 
principal  heroes  of  Greece,  particularly  Diomed  and  Sthenelus,  were 

* See  OJ.  iii.  31 1 ; iv.  547. 

f la  what  part  of  the  Nostoi  the  AVAyia,  or  description  of  the  infernal  regions, 
which  belonged  to  it,  was  introduced,  we  are  not  indeed  informed ; hut  tlicre  can 
searcely  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  connected  with  the  funeral  of  Tiresias,  which 
Calchas,  in  the  Nostui,  celebrated  at  Colophon.  Tiresias,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  the 
only  shade  in  the  infernal  regions  who  is  endowed  with  memory  and  understanding, 
for  whose  sake  Ulysses  ventures  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Hades;  would  not  then 
the  poet,  whose  object  it  was  to  make  his  work  an  introduction  to  the  Odyssey,  have 
seized  this  opportunity  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  the  seer  into  the  realm  of  shades, 
and  by  his  reception  by  Hailes  and  Persephone  to  explain  the  privileges  which, 
acconliog  to  the  Odyssey,  he  there  enjoys.^  The  questioning  of  Tiresias  invites  to 
a preparatory  explanation  more  perhaps  than  any  other  part  of  the  Odyssey,  since, 
taken  by  itself,  it  has  something  enigmatical. 

{ These  two  hooks  were  evidently  only  an  epitome  of  the  poem ; for  even  all  that 
Proclus  states  from  them  has  scarcely  sufficient  space : to  say  nothing  of  the  poem 
on  the  Thesprotians  in  a mystic  tone,  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  *177) 
attributes  to  Eugammon,  and  which  was  manifestly  in  its  original  form  a part  of  the 
Telegonia. 
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themselves  amongst  the  conquerors  of  Tliebes,  and  their  fathers  before 
them,  a bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fouc;ht  on  the  same  spot,  in  a con- 
test which,  although  unattended  with  victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious. 
Hence  also  reputed  Homeric  poems  on  the  subject  of  this  war  were 
extant,  which  perhaps  really  bore  a great  affinity  to  the  Homeric  time 
and  school.  For  we  do  not  find,  as  in  the  other  poems  of  the  cycle, 
the  names  of  one  or  several  later  poets  placed  in  connexion  with  these 
compositions,  but  they  are  either  attributed  to  Homer,  a-s  the  earlier 
Greeks  in  general  apjtear  to  have  done*,  or,  if  the  authorship  of  Homer 
is  doubted,  they  arejiisually  attributed  to  no  author  at  all.  The  Thebait, 
which  consisted  of  seven  books,  or  b,600  verses,  originated  from  Argos, 
which  was  also  considered  by  Homer  as  the  centre  of  the  (irecian  power ; 
it  commenced  “ Sing,  O Muse,  the  thirsty  Argos,  where  the  princes 
. . . .t  ’ Here  dwelt  Adrastus,  to  whom  Polynices,  the  banished  son  of 
(Edipus,  fled,  and  found  with  him  a reception.  The  jaiet  then  took  occa- 
sion to  enter  upon  the  cau.se  of  the  banishment  of  Polynices,  and  related 
the  fate  of  CEdipus  and  his  curse  twice  pronounced  against  hLs  sons. 
Amphiraus  was  represented  as  a wise  counsellor  to  Adrastus,  and  in 
opposition  to  Polynices  and  Tydeus,  the  heroes  eager  for  battle. 
Eriphyle  was  the  Helen  of  this  war  ; the  setluctive  woman  who  induced 
her  otherwise  prudent  husband  to  rush,  conscious  of  his  doom,  to  meet 
his  unhappy  fate*.  The  insolence  of  the  Argivc  chiefs  was  probably 
represented  as  the  principal  cause  of  their  destruction;  Homer  in  the 
Iliad  described  it  as  the  crime  and  curse  of  these  heroes§,  and  Atschylus 
portrays  it  in  characteristic  emblems  and  words.  Adrastus  is  only  saved 
by  his  horse  Areion,  a supernatural  being ; and  a prophecy  respecting 
the  Epigoni  concluded  the  whole. 

The  Epigoni  was  so  far  a second  part  of  the  Thebais  that  it  was  some- 
times comprehended  under  the  same  name||,  though  it  might  also  be 
considered  as  distinct.  It  liegan  with  an  allusion  to  the  first  heroic 
expedition,  “ Now,  O Muses,  let  us  commence  the  exploits  of  the  later 
men^ and  related  the  much  less  notorious  actions  of  the  sons  of  the 
heroes,  according  to  all  probability  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
Adrastus  ••  who  was  destined  to  conquer  Thebes,  if  his  army  should  be 

* In  Pausan.  ix.  9,  3.  KaXxr>«F  is  certainly  the  light  reariing.  Ttiis  ancient 
elegiac  poet  therefore,  about  the  20th  Olymjnad,  ipioteil  the  Thetiuid  as  Homeric. 
The  Epigoni  woe  still  commonly  ascribed  to  Homer  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iv.  32. 

'f  *'A^y«r  anil  ^la  O'lXi'Iirl'.iy,  l,^a  aranctr. 

J Hence  the  entire  poem  is  in  Pseudo-Herod.  Vit.  Horn.  c.  9,  called 
l^iXocJs  Ir  od/tor,  in  Suiiias  ' i^ikiuns, 

J 11.  V.  409. 

II  Thus  the  scholiast  on  Apoll.  Rhiid.  i.  30.S,  in  the  account  of  Manto,  cites  the 
Thebaid  for  the  Epigoni. 

^ Not  mlf  srAiebav  srl^dv  Miocai. 

**  See  Pindar,  Pyth.  viii.  4d,  It  can  be  shown  that  Pindar,  in  his  lueution.s  of 
this  fable,  always  keeps  near  to  the  Thebaid. 
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freer  from  guilt,  and  thereby  become  more  worthy  of  glory.  Diomed 
and  Sthenelus,  the  sons  of  the  wild  Tydeus  and  the  reckless  Capaneus, 
equalled  their  fathers  inj  power,  while  they  surpassed  them  in  modera- 
tion and  respect  for  the  gods. 

Even  these  few,  but  authentic  accounts  exhibit  glorious  materials  for 
genuine  poetry ; and  they  were  treated  in  a style  which  had  not  de- 
generated from  Homer;  the  only  ditference  being  that  an  exalted 
heroic  life  was  not,  as  in  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  exhibited  in  ont  great 
action,  and  as  accomplishing  its  apjminted  purpose  : but  a longer  series 
of  events  was  developed  before  the  listeners,  externally  connected  by 
their  reference  to  one  eitterprise,  and  internally  by  means  of  certain 
general  moral  reflections  and  mythico-philosophical  ideas. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

^ 1.  Gcneial  character  of  the  Homeric  Hymns,  or  Prooenna. — §2.  Occasions  on 
wtiicii  they  were  sun;;:  Poets  hy  whom,  ami  times  atwhicii,  they  were  composed. 
— ^3.  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo. — ^ 4.  Hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo. — § h. 
Hymn  to  Hermes. — § 6.  Hymn  to  Aphrodite — S 7.  Hymn  to  Dvineter. 

§ I.  One  essential  part  of  the  epic  style  of  poetry  consisted  of  Aymns. 
Tliose  hymns  which  were  recited  by  the  epic  ix>cLs,  and  which  we  txjm- 
prehend  under  the  name  of  Homeric,  were  called  by  the  ancients 
procemiti,  that  is  preludes,  or  overtures.  They  evidently  in  part  owed 
this  name  to  their  having  served  the  rhap.sodists  a.s  introductory  strains 
for  their  recitations : a purpose  to  which  the  final  verses  often  clearly 
refer;  a.s,  “Beginning  with  thee  I will  now  sing  the  race  of  the  demi- 
gods, or  the  exploits  of  the  heroes,  which  the  poets  are  wont  to  cele- 
brate*.” But  the  longer  hymns  of  this  class  could  hardly  have  served 
such  a purpose  ; as  they  sometimes  are  equal  in  extent  to  the  rhajisodies 
into  which  the  grammarians  divided  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  they 
even  contain  very  detailed  narratives  of  |)articular  legends,  which  are 
sufficient  to  excite  an  independent  interest.  These  must  be  considered 
as  preludes  to  a whole  series  of  epic  recitations,  in  other  words,  as  intro- 
ductions to  an  entire  contest  of  rliapsodisls ; making,  as  it  were,  the 
transition  from  the  preceding  festival  of  the  gods,  with  its  sacrifices, 
prayers,  and  sacred  chaunts,  to  the  subsequent  competition  of  the 
singers  of  heroic  poetry.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
shorten  one  of  these  long  hymns,  in  order  to  make  it  serve  as  a 
procemium  of  a single  |Hieni,  or  part  of  a jxieni,  may  be  seen  from  the 

• See,  for  example.  Hymn  xxxi.  18.  **  rn  5*  xXmetf  yirtt 

x/Siitxn,  and  xxxii.  18.  I xy.i*  xuiS'iMV  it 

lirayer  for  victory  also  iiometiraca  occurs:  y;«7f  y-Xv 

MvfxuXt^t,  V ir  ayiti  tixxt  T%b  Hymn  vi.  ID. 
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18th  of  the  Homeric' hymn.>i,  the  short  one  to  Hermes,  which  has  been 
iibridtred  from  the  long  one  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  actual  cen'monief  of  the  divine  worship  these  hymns  had 
evidently  no  immediate  connexion.  Unlike  the  lyric  and  choral  songs, 
they  were  sung  neither  on  the  procession  to  the  temple  (irofori;),  nor  at 
the  sacrifice  (Ovala),  nor  at  the  libation  (iriroi  tf/),  with  which  the 
public  prayers  for  the  people  were  usually  connected ; they  had  only  a 
general  reference  to  the  gixl  as  patron  of  a festival,  to  which  a contest 
of  rhapsodists  or  poets  had  been  appended.  One  hymn  alone,  the 
eighth  to  Ares,  is  not  a prommium,  but  a prayer  to  the  god  : in  this, 
however,  the  entire  tone,  the  numerous  invocations  and  epithets,  are  so 
different  from  the  Homeric,  that  this  hymn  has  been  with  reason  re- 
ferred to  a much  later  period,  and  has  been  classed  with  the  Orphic 
comixwitions*. 

§ 2.  But  although  these  prooemia  were  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  although  a poet  might  have  prefixed 
an  invocation  of  this  kind  to  an  epic  composition  recited  by  him  alone, 
without  a rival,  in  any  meeting  of  idle  personst,  yet  we  may  jterceive 
I'rom  them  how  many  and  diB'ercnt  sacred  festivals  in  Greece  were  at- 
tended by  rhapsodists.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  two  hymns  to 
Apollo  were  sung,  the  one  at  the  festival  of  the  nativity  of  the  god  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  the  other  at  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  at  Pytho ; 
that  the  hymn  to  Demcter  was  recited  at  theEleusinia,  where  musical  con- 
tests were  also  customary ; and  that  contests  of  rhapsodists  were  connected 
w ith  the  festivals  of  .\phrodite  J,  particularly  at  Salainis  in  Cyprus§,  from 
wliich  island  we  have  also  seen  a considerable  epic  poem  proceed. 
'Die  short  hymn  to  .\rtemis,  which  describes  her  wanderings  from  the 
river  Meles  at  Smyrna  to  the  island  of  Claros  (where  her  brother  Apollo 
awaits  her)||,  apjiears  also  to  have  been  recited  at  a musical  contest, 
which  was  connected  with  the  festival  of  these  two  deities  in  the  re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Claros,  near  Colophon.  Festivals  in  honour  of  the 
Magna  Mater  of  Phrygia  may  have  likewise  been  celebratetl  in  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  also  accompanied  with  contests  of  rhapsodists. 

That  these  prooemia  were  composed  by  rhapsodists  of  Asia  .Minor, 
nearly  the  same  as  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  Homeric  cycle, 
and  not  by  minstrels  of  the  school  of  Hesiod,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
we  find  among  them  no  hymn  to  the  Muses,  with  whom  the  poet  of 

s Arvv  is  in  this  hymn,  viii.  7,  10,  also  cunsitlered  as  the  p/nnet  uf  the  same 
name;  the  hymn,  therefure,  belongs  to  a time  when  Chaldcean  astrology  had  been 
diflused  in  Greece.  The  contest  tor  which  the  aid  of  Ares  is  implured  is  a purely 
mritin/  one,  with  Ihe  passions,  and  the  hymn  is  in  fact  p/ti/otn/t/uctU  ralher  than 
Orphic, 

f For  example,  in  a xie;^s,  a house  of  public  resort,  where  strangers  found  an 
abode.  Homer,  according  to  Pseudo-Herodotus,  sung  many  poetical  pieces  in 
places  uf  this  description. 

^ Hymn  vi.  19.  J Hymn  x.  4.  Comp.  ch.  6,  ^4.  j|  Hymn  ix.  J,  scy. 
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the  Theogony,  as  he  himself  says,  began  and  ended  his  strains*.  One 
short  hymn  however,  formed  of  verses  borrowed  from  the  Theogony,  has 
found  its  way  into  this  miscellaneous  collectionf.  By  a similar  argu- 
ment we  may  refute  the  opinion  that  these  hymns  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  the  Homerids,  that  is,  the  house  of  Chios : these,  as  we  know 
from  the  testimony  of  Pindar,  were  accustomed  to  commence  with  an 
invocation  to  Zeus ; while  our  collection  only  contains  one  very  small 
and  unimportant  proocmium  to  this  god  J. 

Whether  any  of  the  preludes  which  Terpander,  the  Lesbiati  poet  and 
musician,  employed  in  liis  musical  recitation  of  Homer  § have  been 
preser\ed  in  the  present  collection,  must  remain  a doubtful  question  : 
it  seems  however  probable  that  those  hymns,  composed  for  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  cithara,  must  have  had  a different  tone  and  character. 

Moreover,  the.se  hymns  exhibit  such  a diversity  of  language  and 
poetical  tone,  that  in  all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every 
century  between  the  time  of  Homer  and  the  Persian  war.  Several,  as 
for  instance  that  to  the  Dioscuri,  show  the  transition  to  the  Orphic 
poetry,  and  several  refer  to  local  worships,  which  are  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  as  the  one  to  Selene,  which  celebrates  her  daughter  by 
Zeus,  the  goddess  Pandia,  shining  forth  amongst  the  immortals  ; of 
whom  we  can  now  only  conjecture  that  the  Athenian  festival  of  Pandia 
was  dedicated  to  her. 

§ 3.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  general  remarks  by 
some  special  explanations  of  the  five  longer  hymns.  The  hymn  to  the 
Delian  Apollo  is  (as  has  been  already  stated)  ||  ascribed  by  Thucydides 
to  Homer  himself ; and  is,  doubtless,  the  production  of  a Homerid  of 
Chios,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  culls  himself  the  blind  poet  who 
lived  on  the  rocky  Chios.  But  the  notion  that  this  poet  was  Cinsthus, 
who  did  not  live  till  the  69th  Olympiad^,  appears  only  to  have 
originated  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Homerids.  If  any  one  of  these  hymns  comes  near  to  the  age  of 
Homer,  it  is  this  one ; and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a large 
portion  of  it  has  been  lost**,  which  contained  the  beginning  of  the 
narration,  the  true  ground  of  the  wanderings  of  Latona.  We  can  only 
conjecture  that  this  was  the  announcement,  probably  made  by  Here, 
that  Latona  would  produce  a terrible  and  mighty  .son : of  which 
a contradiction  is  meant  to  be  implied  in  Apollo’s  first  words,  where  he 
calls  the  cithara  his  favourite  instrument,  as  well  as  the  bow,  and 

* TheoiruQ.  48.  Emliags  of  thiv  kind,  called  by  the  grammarians  arc 

also  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hynms.  xxi.  4,  and  xxxiv.  18,  and  the  short  song. 
Hymn  xxi.  is  probably  one  of  them.  Comp.  Tbeognis,  r.  i.  (925),  Apollon.  Rhod. 
Arg.  iv.  1774. 

f See  Hymn  xxv.  and  Theug.  94 — 7.  J Hymn  xxiii. 

^ PluLarch  de  Musics,  c.  4,  6 ; end  above,  chap.  iv.  ^ 3 (p.  34). 

H Above,  chap.  v.  ^ 1 (p.  42). 

^ Schol.  Find.  Nem.  ii.  1 . **  Hymn  i.  30, 
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declares  liis  chief  office  to  be  the  promulgation  of  the  councils  of  Zeus*. 
The  entire  fable  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  is  treated  so  as  to  give  great  honour 
to  the  island  of  Delos,  which  alone  takes  pity  on  Latona,  and  dares  to 
offer  her  an  asylum  ; the  fittest  subject  of  a hymn  for  the  joyful  spring 
festival,  to  which  the  lonians  fl(K‘ked  together  from  fur  and  wide  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  island. 

§ 4.  The  hymn  to  the  Pvthian  Apollo  is  a most  interesting  record 
of  the  ancient  mythus  of  Apollo  in  the  district  of  Pytho.  Jt  belongs 
to  a time  when  the  Pythian  sanctuary  was  still  in  the  territory  of  Crissa  : 
of  the  hostility  between  the  Pythian  priests  and  the  Crissa?ans,  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  war  of  the  Amphictyons  against  the  city  of 
Crissa  (in  Olymp.  47.),  there  is  no  trace ; a pu.ssage  of  the  hymn  also 
shows  that  horse-racesf  hiid  not  as  yet  been  intriKluced  at  the  l^ythian 
games,  which  began  immediately  after  the  Crissican  war:  the  ancient 
Pythian  contests  had  been  confined  to  music.  Tlie  following  is  the 
connexion  of  this  hymn.  Apollo  descends  from  Olympus  in  order  to 
found  a temple  for  himself ; and  while  he  is  seeking  a site  for  it  in 
Bmotia,  he  is  recommended  by  a water-goddess,  Tilphu.ssa  or  Delphussa, 
to  place  it  in  the  U-rritory  of  Crissa  in  the  ravine  of  Parnassus  : her  ad- 
vice being  prompted  by  the  malicious  hope  that  a dangerous  serpent, 
whieh  abode  there,  would  destroy  the  youthful  god.  Aixtllo  accepts 
her  counsel,  but  frustrates  her  intent:  he  founds  his  temple  in  this 
solitary  glen,  slays  the  dragon,  and  then  punishes  Tilphussa  by  stopping 
up  her  fountain  }.  A|X)llo  then  pnx;ures  priests  for  the  new  sanctuary, 
Cretan  men,  whom  he,  in  the  form  of  a dolphin,  brings  to  Crissa,  and 
consecrates  as  the  sacrificers  and  guardians  of  his  sanctuary. 

§ 5.  The  hymn  to  Hermes  has  a character  very  diflerent  from  the 
others;  which  is  the  reason  why  modern  critics  have  taken  greater 
liberties  with  it  in  the  rejection  of  verses  sup\x>sed  to  be  spurious.  With 
that  lively  .simplicity  which  gives  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  most 
marvellous  incidents,  it  relates  how  Hermes,  begotten  by  Zeus  in 
secret,  is  able,  when  only  a new-born  child,  to  leave  the  cradle  in 
which  his  mother  believed  him  to  be  safely  concealed,  in  order  to  steal 
Apollo’s  cattle  from  the  pastures  of  the  gixls  in  Pieria.  The  miraculous 
child  succeeds  in  driving  them  away,  using  various  contrivances  for  con- 
cealing his  traces,  to  a grotto  near  Pylos,  and  slays  them  there,  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  mostexjxrienced  slaughterer  of  victims.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  made  the  first  lyre  out  of  a tortoise  which  had  fallen  in  his  way  on 
his  first  going  out ; and  with  this  he  pacifies  Apollo,  who  had  at  length, 

* un  fL4i  s<Vc«<V  Ti  Mi  netfL'rvXa 

^ {MuXny. — Ilynin.  Del.  Ap.  131—2. 

f Hymn  ii.  84,  199,  where  the  noise  of  horses  and  chariots  is  given  as  a reason 
why  the  place  is  not  fitted  for  a temple  of  Apollo. 

I It  is  not  necessary  to  the  right  comprehension  of  this  hymn  to  explain  the 
obscurer  connexion  of  this  mythus  with  the  worship  of  a Demcter  Tilphossea,  or 
Erinnys,  hostile  to  Apollo. 
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by  means  of  his  power  of  divination,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  thief ; 
so  that  the  two  sons  of  Zeus  form  at  the  end  the  closest  intimacy,  after  an 
interchange  of  their  respective  gifts.  This  story  is  narrated  in  a light  and 
pointed  style,  the  poet  seems  to  aim  at  rapid  transitions,  and  especially  at 
tlie  beginning  he  indicates  the  marvellous  exploits  of  Hermes  in  an  enig- 
matic manner ; thus  he  says  that  “ Hermes,  by  finding  a tortoise,  had 
gained  uns]>eakabte  wealth : he  had  in  truth  known  how  to  make  the 
tortoise  musical.*”  This  style  is  evidently  far  removed  from  the  genuine 
Homeric  tone ; although  some  instances  of  this  arch  simplicity  occiu' 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  in  the  Odyssey,  appears  to  belong  to  nearly  the  same  class  of 
compositions  as  this  hymn.  But  a considerably  later  age  is  indicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  lyre  or  the  cithara — for  the  poet  treats 
these  two  instalments  ns  identical,  though  distinguished  in  more  precise 
language — is  described  as  having  been  at  the  very  first  provided  with 
seven  strings t;  yet  the  words  of  Terpander  are  still  extant  in  which 
he  boast,s  of  having  introduced  the  seven-stringed  cilhara  in  the 
place  of  the  four-stringed  J.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  this  poem  could  not 
have  been  composed  till  some  time  after  the  30th  Olympiad,  perhaps 
even  by  a poet  of  the  Lesbian  school,  which  had  at  that  time  spread  to 
Pelopr>nncsus§. 

§ 6.  The  hymn  to  Aphrodite  relates  how  this  gorldess  (who  sub- 
jects all  the  goils  to  her  power,  three  only  excepted)  is,  according  to 
the  will  of  Zeus  himself,  vanquished  by  love  for  Anchises  of  Troy,  and 
meets  him  in  the  form  of  a Phiygian  princess  by  the  herds  on  Mount 
Ida.  Al  her  departure  she  appears  to  him  in  divine  majesty,  and  an- 
nounces to  him  the  birth  of  a son,  named  dSneas,  who  will  come  to 
reign  himself,  and  after  him  his  family,  over  the  Trojans  (|.  It  is  an 
obvious  conjecture  that  tliis  hymn  (the  tone  and  expression  of  which 
have  much  of  the  genuine  Homer)  was  sung  in  honour  of  princes  of 
the  family  of  ^neas,  in  some  town  of  the  range  of  Ida,  where  the  same 
line  continued  to  reign  even  until  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

§ 7.  Tlie  hymn  to  Demeteii  is  chiefly  intended  to  celebrate  the 
sojourning  of  this  goddess  among  the  Eleusinians.  Demcter  is  seeking 
for  her  daughter,  who  has  been  carried  away  by  Hades,  until  she  learns 
from  the  god  of  the  sun  that  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions  is  the 
ravisher.  She  then  dwells  among  the  Eleusinians,  who  have  hospitably 
received  her,  as  the  old  attendant  of  Demophoon,  until  her  divinity 
becomes  evident;  upon  which  the  Eleusinians  build  her  a temple.  In 
this  she  conceals  herself  as  a wrathful  deity,  and  withholds  her  gitls  from 

* Hymn  iii.  v.  24,  25,  &c.  -j-  t.  51. 

* Kudides  Intruduct.  Hamiun.  in  Mcibomius,  Script  Mut.  p.  19. 

^ We  knoir  that  the  Lesbian  lyric  poet  Alcsiis  treated  the  mythus  of  the  birth  of 
llermeK  and  the  robbery  of  the  cattle  in  u very  similar  manner,  but  of  cuune  in  a 
lyric  form. 

)}  Uymu  iv.  196,  teq.  Compare  Iliad,  sx.  307. 
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mankind,  until  Zeus  brings  about  an  agreement  that  Cora  shall  be 
restored  to  her  for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  shall  only  remain  one- 
third  of  the  year  with  Hades*.  United  again  with  her  daughter,  she 
instructs  her  hosts,  the  Eleusinians,  in  return  fortheir  hospitality,  in  her 
sacred  orgies. 

Even  if  this  hymn  diil  not  directly  invite  |>ersons  to  tlie  celebration  of 
the  Eleusinia,  and  to  a participation  in  its  initiatory  rites,  by  calling 
those  blessed  who  hod  seen  them,  and  announcing  an  unhappy  lot  in 
the  infernal  regions  to  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  them ; yet  we 
could  not  foil  to  recognise  the  hand  of  an  Attic  bard,  well  versed  in  the 
festival  and  its  ceremonies,  even  in  many  expressions  which  have  an 
Attic  and  local  colour.  The  ancient  sacred  legend  of  the  Eleusinians 
lies  here  before  us  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated  form  ; so  fur  as  it  can 
be  clothed  with  an  epic  garb  in  a manner  agreeable  to  a refined  ta.ste. 
We  may  hence  infer  the  value  of  this  hymn  (which  was  not  discovered 
till  the  last  centuiy,  and  of  which  a part  is  lost)  for  the  history  of  the 
Greek  religion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

} I.  Circunutnnees  of  Hesiod’s  Life,  aod  (general  character  of  hii  Poetry.—^ 
The  VVorks  and  Hays,  the  Poem  on  Divination,  and  the  Lersonn  of  Chiron. — 
^ 3.  The  Theojjony. — ^ 4.  The  Great  Koin*,  the  Catalugiiee  of  Women,  the  Me- 
Inmpodia,  the  y^vgimius. — ^ 5.  The  Marriage  of  Ceyx,  the  Kpithalamium  of 
Peieus  and  Thetie,  the  Descent  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  Ilel),  the  Shield  of 
Herculei. 

§ 1.  While  the  fairest  growth  of  the  Grecian  heroic  )M)etry  was 
flourishing  under  favourable  circumstances  U]ton  the  coast  of  -\sia 
Minor  in  the  Avolie  and  Ionic  colonies,  the  mother -country  of  Greece, 
and  especially  Bototia,  to  which  we  arc  now  to  direct  our  attention,  were 
not  so  happily  situated.  In  that  country,  already  thickly  peopled  with 
Greek  tribes,  and  divided  into  numerous  small  states,  the  migrations 
with  which  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  terminated  necessarily  produced  a 
state  of  lasting  confusion  and  strife,  sometimes  even  reaching  into  the 
interior  of  single  families.  It  was  only  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  that 
the  conquerors  could  find  a wide  and  open  field  for  their  enterjirises ; 
this  country  was  still  for  the  most  part  virgin  soil  to  the  Greek  settlers, 
and  its  native  inhabitants  of  barbarous  descent  offered  no  very  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  colonists.  Hence  likewi.se  it  came  to  pa.ss  that  of  the 
jEolic  Boeotians,  who  after  the  Trojan  war  emigrated  from  Thessaliolis, 
and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Boeotia,  a considerable  number  imme- 

* This  depends  on  the  .\thenian  festival  cycle.  At  the  Thesmophoria,  the 
festival  of  lowing,  Cura  is  supposed  to  descend  beneath  the  earth  ; on  the  .Anthes- 
teria,  the  festival  of  the  first  bloom  of  spring,  exactly  four  months  olierwards,  she 
is  supposed  to  reascend  from  the  internal  regions. 
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diately  quitted  this  narrow  territory,'  and  joined  the  Acbsans,  who,  Just 
at  this  time,  having  been  driven  from  Peloponnesus,  were  sailing  to 
Lesbos,  Tencdos,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  there  to  found 
the  colonies  in  which  the  name  of  ^olians  subsequently  preponderated 
over  that  of  Acliaeans,  and  became  the  collective  denomination.  As 
new  cities  and  states  rose  up  and  flourished  in  these  regions  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  moreover  founded  and  governed  by  descendants  of 
the  most  renowned  princes  of  the  heroic  age,  a free  scojie  was  given 
to  the  genius  of  ]X)etry,  and  a bright  and  poetical  view  of  man's  destiny 
was  naturally  produced.  But  in  Bocotia  a comparikm  of  the  present 
with  the  past  gave  rise  to  a different  feeling.  In  the  place  of  the  races 
celebrated  in  numerous  legcnd.s,  the  Cadmeans  and  Minyans,  who  were 
the  early  occupants  of  Thebes  and  Orchomenos,  had  succeeded  the 
.^olic  Boeotians,  whose  native  mythology  appears  meagre  and  scanty 
as  compered  with  that  of  the  other  tribes.  1 1 is  true  that  the  H omeric 
bards  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  impressions  of 
the  present  as  to  introduce  the  heroes  of  these  Boeotians,  and  not  the 
Cadmeans,  as  taking  a part  in  the  e.'C|)edition  against  Troy.  But  how 
little  of  real  individual  character  imd  of  poetic  truth  is  there  in  Peneleus 
and  Leitus,  when  compared  with  tiie  leaders  of  the  Acha>an  bands  from 
Peloponnesus  and  Thessaly  1 The  events  of  Greek  history  have,  though 
not  always,  yet  in  most  cases,  verified  the  promises  of  their  early  le- 
gends ; and  thus  we  find  the  Boeotians  always  remaining  a vigorous, 
hardy  race,  whose  mind  cun  never  soar  far  above  the  range  of  bodily 
existence,  and  whose  cares  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  supply  of 
their  immediate  wants — equally  removed  from  the  proud  aspirings  of 
the  Doric  spirit,  which  subjected  all  things  within  its  reach  to  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  deeply  implanted  notions,  and  from  the  liveliness  and 
fine  susceptibility  of  the  Ionic  character,  which  received  all  impressions 
with  a fond  and  impassioned  interest.  But,  even  in  this  toqiid  and  ob- 
scure condition  of  Boeotian  existence,  some  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
appear,  as  brilliant  in  politics  as  in  art — Pindar,  Epaminondas,  and 
before  them  Hesiod,  with  the  other  distinguished  poets  who  wrote  under 
his  name. 

But  Hesiod,  although  a (xiet  of  very  considerable  jxiwcr,  was  yet 
a true  child  of  his  nation  and  his  times.  II  is  poetry  is  a faithful 
transcript  of  the  whole  condition  of  Boeotian  life;  and  we  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  complete  our  notions  of  Bccotian  life  from  his  poetry.  If, 
before  we  proceed  to  examine  each  separate  p<x:m  in  detail,  we  first 
stale  our  general  impression  of  the  whole,  and  compare  it  with  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  Homeric  poems,  we  shall  find  throughout  the 
writings  of  Hesiod  (as  well  in  the  complete  ones  as  in  those  which  we 
can  only  judge  by  fragments)  that  we  miss  the  powerful  sway  of  a 
youthful  fancy,  which  in  every  part  of  the  poems  of  Homer  sheds  an 
expression  of  bright  and  inexhaustible  enjoyment,  which  lights  up  the 
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sublime  images  of  a heroic  age,  and  moulds  them  into  forms  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  'Iliat  abandonment  of  the  thoughts,  with  heartfelt 
joy  and  satbfaction,  to  a flow  of  poetical  images,  such  as  came  crowding 
on  the  mind  of  Homer — how  different  is  this  from  the  manner  of  Hesiod ! 
His  poetry  appears  to  struggle  to  emerge  out  of  the  narrow  bomidsof 
common  life,  which  he  strives  to  ennoble  and  to  render  more  endurable. 
Regarding  with  a melancholy  feeling  tlie  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  corruption  of  a social  condition  which  has  destroyed  all  serene 
enjoyment,  the  poet  seeks  either  to  di.sseminate  knowledge  by  which 
life  may  be  improved,  or  to  dilfuse  certain  religious  notions  as  to  the 
influence  of  a superior  destiny,  which  may  tend  to  produce  a patient 
resignation  to  its  inevitable  evils.  Atone  time  he  gives  us  lessons  of  civil 
and  domestic  wisdom,  whereby  order  may  be  restored  to  a disturbed  com- 
monwealth or  an  ill-regulated  household ; at  another,  he  seeks  to  reduce 
the  bewildering  and  endless  variety  of  stories  about  the  gods  to  a 
connected  system,  in  which  each  deity  has  his  appointed  place.  Then 
again  the  poet  of  this  school  seeks  to  distribute  the  heroic  legends 
into  large  masses ; and,  by  finding  certain  links  which  bind  them  all 
together,  to  make  them  more  clear  and  comprehensible.  Nowhere  does 
the  (Kjetry  ap(>ear  as  the  sole  aim  of  the  poet's  mind,  to  which  he  de- 
votes himself  without  re.serve,  and  to  which  all  his  thoughts  are  directed. 
Practical  interests  are,  in  a certain  sense,  everywhere  intermixed.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  poetry,  as  such,  must  thus  lose  much  of 
its  peculiar  merit ; but  this  loss  is,  to  a certain  extent,  compensated  by 
the  beneficent  and  useful  tendency  of  the  com|)osition. 

This  view  of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  agrees  entirely  with  the  description 
which  he  luis  given  of  the  manner  of  Ids  first  being  called  to  the  office 
of  a poet.  The  account  of  this  in  the  introduction  to  the  Theog^ny 
(v.  1 — 35)  must  be  a very  ancient  tradition,  as  it  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  Works  and  Days  (v.  659).  The  Muses,  whose  dwelling,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  belief  of  the  Greeks,  was  Olympus  in  Pieria, 
are  yet  accustomed  (so  says  the  llocotian  poet)  to  visit  Helicon,  which 
was  also  sacred  to  them.  Then,  having  bathed  in  one  of  their  holy 
springs,  and  having  led  their  dances  upon  the  top  of  Helicon,  they  go  at 
night  through  the  adjacent  country,  singing  the  great  gods  of  Olympus,  as 
well  as  the  primitive  deities  of  the  universe.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
they  encountered  Hesiod,  who  was  watching  his  flocks  by  night  in  a 
valley  at  the  fixit  of  Helicon.  Here  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  gift  of 
poetry,  having  first  addressed  him  in  these  words  : “ Ye  country  shep- 
herds, worthless  wretches,  mere  slaves  of  the  belly  ! although  we  often 
tell  falsehoods  and  pretend  that  they  are  true,  yet  we  can  tell  truth  when 
it  pleases  us.” 

After  these  words,  the  Mu-ses  immediately  consecrated  Hesiod  to  their 
service  by  offering  him  a laurel  branch,  which  the  Bmotian  mipstrels 
always  carried  in  their  hand  during  the  recitation  of  poetry.  Thera  is 
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something  very  remarkable  in  tliis  address  of  the  Muses.  Iii  the  first 
place,  it  represents  poetical  genias  as  a free  gift  of  the  Muses,  imparted  to 
a rough,  unlettered  man,  and  au’akening  him  from  his  brutish  condition 
to  a better  life.  Secondly,  this  gift  of  the  Muses  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  diffusion  of  truth  ; by  which  the  poet  means  to  indicat^he  serious 
object  and  character  of  his  theogonic  and  ethical  poetry ; not  without  an 
implied  censure  of  other  poems  which  admitted  of  an  easier  and  freer 
play  of  fancy. 

But, beautiful  and  significant  as  this  story  is,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  poetry 
of  Hesiod  can  in  nowise  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  an  inspiration 
which  comes  like  a divine  gift  from  above;  it  must  have  been  connected 
both  with  earlier  and  with  contemporary  forms  of  epic  composition.  We 
have  seen  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  was  of  old  standing  in  these 
districts,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  the  Pierian  tribes  from  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Olympus ; and  with  this  worship  the  practice  of  music 
and  poetry  was  most  closely  connected*.  This  poetry  consisted  chiefly 
of  songs  and  hymns  to  the  gods,  for  which  Bceotia,  so  rich  in  ancient 
temples,  symbolical  rites  of  worship,  and  festival  ceremonies,  offered 
frequent  opportunities. 

Ascra  itself,  according  to  epic  poems  (luoted  by  Pausanias,  was 
founded  by  the  Aloids,  who  were  Pierian  heroes,  and  first  sacrificed  to 
the  Muses  upon  mount  Helicon.  That  Hesiod  dwelt  at  Ascra  rests  upon 
his  own  testimony  in  the  Works  and  Days  (v.  640)  ; and  this  statement 
is  confirmed  in  a remarkable  manner  by  other  historical  accounts,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bmotian  writer,  Plutarch.  Ascra  had,  at 
an  early  period,  been  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  and  powerful  race 
of  Thespians,  and  the  Orchomenians  had  received  the  fugitive  Ascrtcans 
into  their  city  : the  oracle  then  commanded  that  the  bones  of  Hesiod 
should  be  transferred  to  Orchomenus,  and,  when  what  were  held  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  poet  were  discovered,  a monument  was  erected  to 
him  at  Orchomenus,  upon  which  was  written  an  inscription,  composed  by 
the  Beeotian  epic  ix>et  Chersias,  describing  Itim  as  the  wisest  of  all  poets. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the 
Boeotians  and  their  kinsmen  on  the  JEolic  coa.st  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
flight  which  poetry  had  taken  in  those  countries,  probably  contributed 
to  stimulate  the  Boeotian  poets  to  new  productions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Works  and  Days  (v.  6.36), 
that  his  father  came  from  Cyme  in  Avolis  to  Ascra : the  motive  which 
brought  him  thither  was  doubtless  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  affinity 
between  the  yEolic  settlers  and  this  race  of  the  mother- country ; a recol- 
lection which  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war-j-. 
Tlie  father  of  the  poet  is  not  stated  to  be  a Cymtean  bard  ; but  Ls  de- 
scribed as  a mariner,  who,  after  rei>eatcd  voyages  from  Cyme,  hail  at 
length  taken  up  his  abode  at  Ascra ; yet  it  must  have  been  by  settlers 
* Above,  chap.  iii.  J 8,  9,  t See  Thucyil.  iii.  2 j vii.  57 ; viii.  100. 
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such  as  this  that  the  fame  of  the  heroic  poelrv’,  which  at  that  time  was 
flourishiiipfinihe  colonies,  must  have  been  spread  over  the  mother-countrv'. 
The  ancients  have  eagerly  seized  upon  this  point  of  union  in  the  two 
schools  of  poetry,  in  order  to  prove  that  a near  relationship  existed 
between  l;(omer  and  Hesiod.  The  logographem  (or  historians  before 
Herodotus) — as  Hellanicus,  Pherecydes,  and  Damastes — have  combined 
various  names  handed  down  by  tradition  into  comprehensive  genealogies, 
in  which  it  appears  that  the  two  poets  were  descended  from  a commou 
ancestor:  for  example,  that  A)>ellis  (also  called  Apelles,  or  Ai>ellaeus) 
ha<l  two  sons — Mson,  the  supposed  father  of  Homer,  and  Dius,  who, 
according  to  an  ancient  hut  justly  rejected  interpretation  of  a verse  in 
the  Works  ami  Days,  was  made  the  father  of  Hesiod*. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  poetry  of 
Hesiod  was  merely  an  oHset  from  the  Homeric  stock  transplanted  to 
Bceotia,  or  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  Homeric  poems  either  for  its  dialect, 
versification,  or  character  of  style.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  of  anticpiity  assigns  Hesiod  and  Homer  to  the  same  period  ; 
thus  Herodotus  makes  them  both  about  four  centuries  earlier  than  his  own 
time  t : in  such  cases,  too,  Hesiod  is  commonly  named  before  Homer,  as, 
for  instance,  in  this  pas.sage  of  Herodotus.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  was  first 
maintained  hy  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  I that  Hesiod  was  later  than 
Homer;  on  the  other  hand,  Ephorus,  the  historian  of  Cyme,  and  many 
others,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  higher  antiquity  of  Hesiod.  At 
any  rate,  therefore,  the  Greeks  of  those  times  did  not  consider  that 
Homer  had  formed  the  epic  language  in  Ionia,  and  that  Hesiod  had 
borrowed  it,  and  only  transferred  it  to  other  subjects.  They  must 
have  entertained  the  opinion  (which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  our  own  time),  that  this  epic  dialect  had  alremly  become  the 
language  of  refinement  and  poetry  in  the  mother-country  before  the 
colonics  of  Asia  Minor  were  founded.  Moreover,  this  dialect  is  only 
identical  in  the  two  schools  of  poetry  so  far  as  its  general  features  are 
concerned.  Many  differences  occur  in  particular  points:  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  ancient  poetical  language  among  the  Boeotian  tribe 
adopted  many  features  of  the  native  dialect,  which  was  an  yEolism 
approaching  nearly  to  the  Doric  §.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  expressions  common  to  both  poets  were 

* V.  2^9.  'Efya^tUf  nlfrn,  AT**  f ii.  5.1. 

J In  Gelliu«,  Noct.  Att.  iii.  17.  Xenophanes,  the  founiler  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophy,  who  flourished  about  the  70th  Olympiad,  was  also  an  epic  poet,  and 
may  perhaps,  in  his  aWeir  KtAepirMr,  have  found  many  opportunities  of  speaking  of 
Homer,  whom  the  Colophonians  claimed  as  a countryman.  See  above,  p.  43 
(chap.  V.  § *2). 

) Thus  Hesiod  often  shortens  the  ending  ar  in  the  accusative  plural  of  the  first 
declension,  like  Aleman,  Stesichorus,  and  Kpicharmus:  it  has  indeed  been  observed 
that  it  only  occurs  long  where  the  syllable  is  in  the  arsis,  or  where  it  is  lengthened 
by  position.  On  the  whole,  there  is  in  Hesiorl  a greater  tendency  to  shorter,  often 
to  contruted  forms ; while  Homer’s  ear  appears  to  have  found  necidiar  delight  in 
the  multiplication  of  vowel  syllables, 
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supposed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  have  been  borrowed  by  one  from 
the  other : in  g'eneral,  too,  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  separately 
derived  from  the  common  source  of  an  earlier  poetry ; and  in  Hesiod 
especially,  if  we  may  judge  from  statements  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the 
tone  of  his  language,  sayings  and  idioms  of  the  highest  ahtiquity  are 
preserved  in  all  their  original  purity  and  simplicity*. 

The  opinion  that  Hesiod  received  the  form  of  his  poetry  from  Homer 
cannot,  moreover,  well  be  reconciled  with  the  wide  difference  which  ap- 
pears in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  two  styles  of  epic  poetry.  Beside.s 
what  we  have  already  remarked  upon  tltis  subject,  we  will  notice  one 
point  whicli  shows  distinctly  how  little  Hesiod  allowed  himself  to  be 
governed  by  rules  derived  from  Homer.  The  Homeric  poems,  among 
all  the  forms  in  which  poetry  can  appear,  possess  in  the  greatest  degree 
what  in  modem  times  is  called  objecth'ity;  that  is,  a complete  aban- 
donment of  the  mind  to  tlie  object,  without  any  intervening  conscious- 
ness of  the  situation  or  circumstances  of  the  subject,  or  the  individual 
himself.  Homer's  mind  moves  in  a world  of  lofty  thoughts  and  ener- 
getic actions,  far  removed  from  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  present. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  style  of 
comiMjsition,  and  the  best  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Hesiod,  however, 
never  soars  to  this  height.  He  prefers  to  show  us  his  own  domestic 
life,  anil  to  make  us  feel  its  wants  and  privations.  It  would  doubtles.s 
lie  an  erroneous  transfer  of  the  manners  of  later  poets  to  this  primi- 
tive age,  if  we  regarded  Hesiovl’s  accounts  of  his  own  life  ils  mere 
fictions  used  as  a vehicle  for  his  poetic  conceptions.  Moreover, 
the  tone  in  which  he  addresses  his  brother  Perses  has  all  the  frank- 
ness and  naivete  of  reality ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  unintelligible,  unless  we  conceive 
it  as  founded  on  a real  event,  such  as  the  poet  describes. 

§ 2.  This  poem  (which  alone,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Boeotians 
hold  to  be  a genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  with  which,  therefore,  we 
may  properly  begin  the  examination  of  the  several  works  of  this  school) 
is  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  events  of  common  life,  that  the  author 
would  not  seem  to  have  been  a poet  by  profession,  as  Homer  was  de- 

° Thai  the  verse  uf  the  tVurks  and  Days,  /tirlti  )'  ifsat  t!s 

(v.  .370).  was  attributed  tn  Pittheus  of  Troeien,  a ssge  and  prince  of  the  early 
fabulous  tunes.  (See  .Aristotle  in  Plutarch.Theseus,  c.  3.)  The  meaning,  according 
to  Buttmanu.  is,  •*  Let  the  reward  be  surely  agreed  on  with  a friend.”  Homer  has 
the  shorter  expressiou  : ii  w Atzut  terai.  (See  Buttmann's  Lexilogus,  in  £esi*f, 

p.  IG 1,  Engl.  Iransl.)  So  likewise  the  phrase  of  Hesiod,  ikki  rlti  /ut  raeea  wi;! 
r.  wirier  (Tlieog.  35).  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  highest  antiquity;  it  is 
mnnected  with  the  Homeric,  Ov  fii*  wwr  *v»  irrvt  mvi  «vT  awi  Tir^irr  ri 

and  Uij  yikf  awi  ifuii  ten  waXar^aToeevI’ are  wirier.  The  oak  and  the  rock 
here  represent  the  simple  country  life  of  the  Greek  autochthons,  who  thought  that 
they  had  sprung  from  their  miiuntains  and  woods,  jind  whose  thoughts  dwelt 
only  upon  these  ideas,  in  primitive  innucence  and  familiarity.  These  words, 
with  which  Hesiod  breaks  off*  his  descrijrtion  of  the  scene  of  the  shepherds 
sleeping  with  their  flocks,  sound  just  like  a saying  of  the  ancient  Pierian  bards 
among  the  Pelasgians,  (Above,  p.  27 — S.) 
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scribed  by  the  ancients,  but  some  Bccotian  hasbandman,  whose  mind 
had  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  circumstances  as  to  give  a 
poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
father  of  Hesiod,  as  was  before  mentioned,  had  settled  at  Ascra  as  a 
farmer;  and  although  he  found  the  situation  disadvantageous,  from 
its  great  heat  in  summer  and  its  storminess  in  winter,  yet  he  had 
left  a considerable  property  to  his  two  sons,  Hesiod  and  a younger 
brother,  Perses.  The  brothers  divided  the  inheritance  ; and  Perses,  by 
means  of  bribes  to  the  kings  (who  at  this  time  alone  exercised  the  office 
of  judge),  contrived  to  defraud  his  elder  brother.  But  Perses  showed  a 
disposition  which  in  later  times  became  more  and  more  common  among 
the  Greeks ; he  chose  rather  to  listen  to  lawsuits  in  the  market-place, 
and  to  contrive  legal  quibbles  by  which  he  might  defraud  others  of  their 
property,  than  to  follow  tVie  plough.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
inheritance,  probably  with  the  help  of  a foolish  wife,  was  soon  dissipated; 
and  he  threatened  to  commence  a new  suit  against  his  elder  brother,  in 
order  to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  small  portion  of  their  father’s 
land  which  had  been  allotted  to  him.  The  peculiar  situation  in  which 
Hesiod  was  thus  placed  called  forth  the  following  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  We  give  only  the  principal  heads,  in  order  to  point  out  their 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  poet*. 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  contention”  (the  poet  begins  by  saying), 
“ the  one  blamcable  and  hateful,  the  strife  of  war  and  litigation ; the 
other  beneficial  and  praiseworthy,  the  competition  of  mechanics  and 
artists.  Avoid  the  first,  O Perses ; and  strive  not  again  through  the 
injustice  of  the  judges  to  wrest  from  me  my  own ; keep  rather  to  the 
works  of  honest  industry.  For  the  gods  sent  toil  and  misery  among 
men,  when  they  punished  Prometheus  for  stealing  fire  from  heaven  by 
sending  Pandora  to  Epimetheus,  from  whose  box  all  evils  were  spread 
among  mankind.  We  are  now  in  the  fifth  age  of  the  world,  the  age  of 
iron,  in  which  man  must  periietually  contend  with  want  and  trouble. 
I will  now  relate  to  the  judges  the  fable  of  the  hawk  which  killed 
the  nightingale  heedless  of  her  song.  The  city  where  justice  is 
practised  will  alone  flourish  under  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  to 
the  city  where  wicked  deeds  are  done,  Zeus  sends  famine  and  plague. 
Know,  ye  judges,  that  ye  are  watched  by  myriads  of  Jove’s  immortal 
spirits,  and  his  own  all-seeing  eye  is  upon  you.  To  the  brutes  have  the 
gods  given  the  law  of  force — to  men  the  law  of  justice.  Excellence  is 
not  to  be  acquired,  O Perses,  except  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.  Labour 
is  plea.sing  to  the  gods,  and  brings  no  shame  : honest  industry  alone 
gives  lasting  satisfaction.  Beware  of  wrongful  acts;  honour  the  gods ; 
hold  fast  good  friends  and  good  neighbours ; be  not  misled  by  an  im- 

• I pass  over  ihe  short  profemium  to  Zeus,  as  it  was  rejected  by  most  of  the 
ancient  critics,  and  probably  was  only  one  of  the  introductory  strains  which  the 
Hesiodean  rhapsodists  could  prefix  to  the  Works  and  Days. 
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provident  wife ; and  jjrovide  yourself  with  a plentiful,  but  not  too  nume- 
rous an  oflspringr,  and  you  will  be  blessed  with  prosperity.” 

With  these  and  similar  rules  of  economy  (of  which  many  are,  perhaps, 
rather  adapted  to  the  wants  of  daily  life  than  noble  and  elevated)  the  first 
part  of  the  jxiem  concludes  ; its  object  beinp'  to  improve  the  character  and 
habits  of  Pcrses,  to  deter  him  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  a life  of  labour  as  the  only  source  of  permanent  prosperity. 
Mythical  narratives,  fables,  descriptions,  and  moral  apophthegms,  partly 
of  a proverbial  kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  and  combined  so  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  idea. 

In  the  second  part,  Hesiod  shows  Perses  the  succession  in  wliich  his 
labours  must  follow  if  he  determines  to  lead  a life  of  industry.  Observing 
the  natural  order  of  the  sea.sons,  he  begins  with  the  time  of  ploughing 
and  sowing,  and  treats  of  the  implements  used  in  these  processes,  the 
plough  and  the  beasts  which  draw  it.  lie  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
a prudent  husbandman  may  employ  the  winter  at  home,  when  the 
labours  of  the  field  are  at  a stand  ; adding  a description  of  the  storms 
and  cold  of  a Boeotian  winter,  which  several  morlem  critics  have 
(though  probably  without  sufficient  ground)  considered  as  exaggerated, 
and  have  therefore  doubted  its  genuineness.  With  the  first  appearance 
of  spring  follows  the  dres.sing  and  cutting  of  the  vines,  and,  at  the  rising 
of  the  Pleiades  (in  the  first  half  of  our  May),  the  reaping  of  the  grain. 
The  poet  then  tell.s  us  how  the  hottest  sexson  should  be  employed,  when 
the  corn  is  threshed.  The  vintage,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
ploughing,  concludes  the  circle  of  these  niral  occupations. 

But  as  the  poet's  object  wxs  not  to  describe  the  charms  of  a country 
life,  but  to  teach  all  the  means  of  honest  gain  which  were  then  ojicn  to 
the  Aserwan  countryman,  he  next  proceeds,  after  having  completed  the 
subject  of  husbandry,  to  treat  with  equal  detail  that  of  navigation. 
Here  we  perceive  how,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  Boeotian  farmer 
himself  shipped  the  overplus  of  his  corn  and  wine,  and  transported  it 
to  countries  where  these  products  were  less  abundant.  If  the  poet  had 
had  any  other  kind  of  trade  in  view,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit 
upon  the  subject  of  the  goods  to  be  exported,  and  would  have  stated  how  a 
hmsbandman  like  Perses  was  to  procure  them.  Hesiod  recommends  for 
a voyage  of  this  kind  the  late  part  of  the  summer,  on  the  fiOth  day  after 
the  summer  solstice,  when  there  wxs  no  work  to  be  done  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  weather  in  the  Greek  seas  is  the  most  certain. 

All  these  precepts  relating  to  the  works  of  industry  interrupt,  some- 
what suddenly,  the  succession  of  economical  rules  for  the  management 
of  a family*.  The  poet  now  speaks  of  the  time  of  life  when  a man 

• It  wonlil  be  a great  improvement  if  the  verses  relating  to  marriage  (697 — 705, 
etl.  Gottling)  could  be  placed  before  Mrvrr^irvr  va/r  i7i!  (376).  Then  all  the  pru- 
dential maxims  rtdating  to  neighbours,  friends,  wife,  and  children,  would  be 
explained  l>efore  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  subsequent  rules  ttf  domestic 
economy  would  all  refer  to  the  maxim,  iv  rro  a/avarwr  tltai. 
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should  take  a wife,  and  how  he  should  look  out  for  her.  He  then 
especially  recommends  to  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods 
watch  over  the  actions  of  men;  in  all  intercourse  with  others  to  keep 
the  tongue  from  idle  and  provoking  wonis  ; and  to  preserve  a certain 
purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  every-day  life.  At 
the  same  time  he  gives  many  curious  precepts,  which  resemble 
sacerdotal  rules,  with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  acts  of 
worship,  and,  moreover,  have  much  in  common  witli  the  symbolic  rules 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  ascribed  a deep  and  spiritual  im]K>rt  to 
many  unimportant  acts  of  common  life. 

Of  a very  similar  nature  is  the  last  part  of  this  ]XK*m,  which  treats  of 
the  days  on  which  it  is  e.vpedient  or  inexpedient  to  do  this  or  that  bitsi- 
ness.  These  precepts,  which  do  not  relate  to  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  to  the  course  of  each  lunar  month,  are  exclusively  of  a super- 
stitious character,  and  are  in  great  part  connected  with  the  difl'erent 
worships  which  were  celebrated  upon  these  days : but  our  knowledge  is  far 
too  insufficient  to  explain  them  all  *. 

If  we  regard  the  connexion  of  this  jioem,  as  indicated  by  the’  heads 
which  we  have  mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  whole  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ; and  conformable  to 
the  iKiet's  view  of  turning  his  brother  Perses  from  his  scheme  of  enrich- 
ing himself  by  unjust  lawsuits,  and  of  stimulating  him  to  a life  of  la- 
borious husbandry.  Un  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
poet  lias  failed  in  producing  so  perfect  an  agreement  of  the  several 
members  of  his  work,  that  by  their  combination  they  form,  as  it  were, 
one  body.  Indeed,  the  separate  parts  have  often  very  little  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  are  only  introduced  by  announcemeiiLs  such 
as  these,  “ Now,  if  thou  wilt,  I will  tell  another  story;”  or,  “ Now  I will 
relaU-  a fable  to  the  kings,”  &c.  This  plainly  shows  much  less  art  in 
com|X>sition  than  is  displayed  in  the  Homeric  poems;  the  reason  of 
which  was  the  far  greater  difficulty  which  must  liave  been  felt  at  that 
time  of  forming  general  reflections  upon  life  into  a connected  whole, 
than  of  relating  a great  heroic  event. 

Yet  in  the  general  tone  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  sentiments  vvliich  it 
displays,  a sufficient  uniformity  is  not  wanting.  We  feel,  as  we  read  it, 
that  we  are  transported  back  to  an  age  of  primitive  simplicity,  in  which 
even  the  wealthy  man  does  not  disdain  to  increase  his  means  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hands ; and  an  attention  to  economical  cares  was  not 
considered  ignoble,  as  it  was  among  the  later  Greeks,  who  from  hus- 
bandmen became  mere  politicians.  A coarse  vein  of  homely  good 

* Ou  the  seventh  day  the  poet  himself  remarks  the  connexion  with  .Apollo.  The 
Ttr^at  of  the  beginning  anil  ending  of  the  month  is  a day  on  which  evils  are  to  be 
feared:  it  was  considered  as  the  birthday  of  the  toil-worn  Hercules.  On  the  17th 
the  corn  is  lo  be  brought  to  the  threshing  floor:  the  17th  of  Boedroroion  was  th« 
sacrificial  day  of  ]>emeter  and  Cora  at  Athens  (Boeckh.  Corp.  loscript.  Gr.  No.  523), 
and  a great  day  of  the  Klousinia. 
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sense,  nay,  even  a dash  of  interested  calculating  shrewdness,  which 
were  deeply  rooted  in  the  Greek  character,  are  combined  with 
honourable  principles  of  justice,  expressed  in  nervous  apophthegpns 
and  striking  images.  When  we  consider  that  the  poet  was  brought 
up  in  these  hereditary  maxims  of  wisilom,  and  moreover  that  he  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a life  of  laborious  exertion,  we 
shall  easily  comprehend  how  strongly  an  event  such  as  that  in  which 
he  was  concerned  with  his  brother  Perses  was  calculated  to  strike 
his  mind ; and  from  the  contrast  which  it  offered  to  his  convictions, 
to  induce  him  to  make  a connected  exposition  of  them  in  a poem. 
This  brings  us  to  the  true  source  of  the  Didactic  Epos,  which  never 
can  proceed  from  a mere  desire  to  instrvcl ; a desire  which  has  no 
connexion  witli  poetry.  Genuine  didactic  poetry  always  proceeds 
from  some  great  and  powerful  idea,  which  has  something  so  absorbing 
and  attractive  that  the  mind  strives  to  give  expression  to  it.  In  the  Works 
and  Days  this  fundamental  idea  is  distinctly  perceptible  ; the  decrees 
and  institutions  of  the  gods  protect  justice  among  men,  they  have  made 
labour  the  only  road  to  prosperity,  and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that 
every  work  has  its  appointed  season,  the  sign  of  which  is  discernible  by 
man.  In  announcing  these  immutable  ordinances  and  eternal  laws, 
the  poet  himself  is  impressed  with  a lolly  and  solemn  feeling,  wliich 
manifests  itself  in  a sort  of  oracular  tone,  and  in  the  sacerdotal  style 
with  which  many  exhortations  and  precepts  are  delivered*.  We  have 
remarked  this  priestly  character  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  poem, 
and  it  was  not  unnatund  that  many  in  antiquity  should  annex  to  the 
la.st  verse,  “ Observing  the  omens  of  birds,  and  avoiding  transgressions,” 
another  didactic  epic  poem  of  the  same  school  of  jioetry  uixni  divination  f. 
It  is  stated  that  this  poem  treated  chiefly  of  the  flight  and  cries  of 
birds;  and  it  agrees  with  this  statement,  that  Hesiod,  according  to 
Pausanias,  learned  divination  among  the  Acananians:  the  Acananian 
families  of  diviners  deriving  their  descent  from  Melampus,  whose  ears, 
when  a boy,  were  licked  by  serpents,  whereupon  he  immediately  under- 
stood the  language  of  the  birds. 

A greater  loss  than  this  supplement  on  divination  is  another  jxiem 
of  the  same  schtail,  called  the  Lessons  of  Chiron  (Xri'pui'oc  airodi/cm), 
as  this  was  in  some  measure  a companion  or  counteqiart  to  the  Works 
and  Days.  For  while  the  extant  poem  keeps  wholly  within  the  circle 
of  the  yearly  occupations  of  a Boeotian  husbandman,  the  lost  one  repre- 
sented the  wise  Centaur,  in  his  grotto  upon  Mount  Pelion,  instmetingthe 
young  Achilles  in  all  the  knowledge  befitting  a young  prince  and  hero. 

* Wo  allude  particularly  to  the  *nVu  ni^m  of  Hesiod,  and  the  fs'iytt  riiwa 
of  the  fythia : and  to  the  truly  oracular  expressions  of  the  Works  and  Days, 
as,  the  '‘branch  of  five,”  for  the  '*  hand;’’  the  “day -sleeper,”  npi^sjesiror 

ani(,  for  the  tliief,  ttc.  ; on  which  see  Gbttling’s  Hesiod,  Praef.  jx  xv. 

t Tseroj*  iwaytsri  Tint  esir  mmm  *Aw«XAwM*r  i 'P«^r  — Procloa 

on  the  Works  and  Days,  at  the  end,  v.  824. 
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We  might  not  improperly  apply  to  this  poem  tlie  name  of  a German 
poem  of  the  middle  ages,  and  call  it  a Greek  Riilempirgd. 

§ .3.  We  now  follow  this  school  of  poetry  to  the  great  attempt  of 
forming  from  the  Greek  legends  respecting  the  gods  a connected  and 
regular  picture  of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  in  general  of  the  entire 
polytheism  of  tlie  Greeks.  The  Theogony  of  flesicsl  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  despised  as  a poem ; besides  many  singular  legends,  it  contains 
thoughts  and  descriptions  of  a lofty  and  imjxjsing  character ; but  for  the 
history  of  the  religious  faith  of  Greece  it  is  a production  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  notions  concerning  the  gixls,  their  rank,  and  their  affini- 
ties, which  had  arisen  in  so  much  greater  variety  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  ancient  world,  found 
in  the  Tlieogony  a test  of  their  general  acceptance.  Every  legend 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  agreement  with  this  poem  sank  into 
the  obscurity  of  mere  local  tradition,  and  lived  only  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  Arcadian  district,  or  the  ministers 
of  some  temple,  under  the  form  of  a strange  and  inanellous  tale, 
which  was  cherished  with  the  greater  fondness  because  its  uncon- 
formity with  the  received  theogony  gave  it  the  charm  of  mystery*.  It 
was  through  Hesiod  tliat  Greece  first  obtained  a kind  of  rdigioi/x  code, 
which,  although  without  external  sanctions  or  priestly  guardians  and 
interpreters  (such  us  the  Vedas  had  in  the  Brahmans,  and  the  Zenda- 
vesta  in  the  Magians),  must  have  produced  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  Greeks  ; inasmuch  as  it  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  agreement,  and  as  the  notions  prevalent  among 
the  most  powerful  races,  and  at  the  most  renowned  temples,  were  em- 
bodied by  the  poet  with  great  skill.  Hence  Herodotus  was  justified 
in  saying  that  Hesioil  and  Homer  hail  made  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks,  had  assigned  the  names,  offices,  and  occupations  of  the  god.s, 
and  had  determined  their  forms. 

tvAccording  to  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  deity,  who 
governs  the  world  with  omnipotence,  and  guides  the  destinies  of  man 
with  omnLscience,  is  yet  without  one  attribute,  wliich  is  the  most 
essential  to  our  idea  of  the  godhead — eternity.  The  gods  of  the 

Greeks  were  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  world 
to  be  exempt  from  the  law  by  which  large,  shapeless  masses  are  de- 
veloped into  more  and  more  perfect  forms.  To  the  Greeks  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  rather  the  summit  and  crowning  point  of  organized 
and  animate  life,  than  the  origin  of  the  universe.  Thus  Zeus,  who 
must  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Greeks,  was  doubtless, 
long  before  tbe  time  of  Homer  or  Hesiod,  called  Cronion,  or  Cronides, 

• Numbers  of  these  fables,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Theojrony,  were, 
as  we  know  from  Puusanias,  in  currency, especially  in  Arcadia;  but  how  little  should 
we  know  of  them  from  writers  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  entire  nation.  The 
Attic  tragedians  likewise,  in  their  accounts  of  the  affinities  of  the  gods,  follow  the 
Hesiodean  Theogony  far  more  than  tbe  local  worsbipa  and  legends  of  Attica. 
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which,  according  to  the  most  probable  interjiretation,  means  the  “ Son 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days  • and,  as  the  ruler  of  the  clear  heaven,  he  was 
derived  from  Vramu,  or  heaven  itself.  In  like  manner  all  the  other 
gods  were,  according  to  their  peculiar  attributes  and  character,  con- 
nected with  beings  and  appearances  which  seemed  the  most  ancient. 
The  relation  of  the  •primitive  and  the  oriffinaling  to  the  recent  and 
the  derived  was  always  conceived  under  the  form  of  generation  and 
birth — the  universe  being  considered  to  have  a life,  like  that  of  animals; 
and  hence  even  heaven  and  earth  were  imagined  to  have  an  animal 
organization.  The  idea  of  creation,  of  so  high  antiquity  in  the  cast, 
and  so  early  known  to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Hebrews,  which  sup- 
posed the  Deity  to  have  formed  the  world  with  design,  as  an  earthly 
artificer  e.xec-utes liLs  work,  was  foreign  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  could 
only  ari.se  in  religions  which  n.scribed  a personal  existence  and  an  eter- 
nal duration  to  the  godhead.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  theogonies,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word — that  Is,  accounts  of  the  descent  of  the  gods — 
are  as  old  as  the  Greek  religion  itself ; and,  doubtless,  the  most  ancient 
bards  would  have  been  induced  to  adopt  and  expand  such  legends  in  their 
poems.  One  result  of  their  attempts  to  classify  the  theogonic  beings, 
is  the  race  of  Titane,  who  were  known  both  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
fanned  a link  between  the  general  personifications  of  parts  of  the 
universe  and  the  human  forms  of  the  Olympic  gods,  by  whose  might 
they  were  supposed  to  be  hurled  into  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 

Surrounded  ns  he  was  by  traditions  and  ancient  poems  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  been  imjiossible  for  Hesiod  (as  many  moderns  have  con- 
ceived) to  fonn  his  entire  Theogony  upon  abstract  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  concerning  the  pt>wers  of  matter  and  mind  : if  his  sys- 
tem had  been  invented  by  himself,  it  would  not  have  met  with  such 
ready  acceptance  from  succeeding  generations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hesiod  cannot  be  considered  as  a mere  collector  of  scattered  traditions 
or  fragments  of  earlier  poems,  which  he  rei>eated  almost  at  random, 
without  being  aware  of  tbeir  hidden  connexion  : the  choice  which  he 
made  among  difierent  versions  of  the  same  fable,  and  his  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  parts,  are  of  themselves  a sufficient  proof  that  he 
was  guided  by  certain  fundamental  ideas,  and  that  he  proceeded  upon  a 
connected  view  of  the  formation  of  outward  nature. 

To  make  this  position  more  clear,  it  will  |>erhaps  be  most  advisjible 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  primitiw  bringe  which,',  according  to  the 
Theogony,  preceded  the  race  of  the  Titans;  with  the  view  of  showing 
the  consistency  and  connexion  of  Hesiod’s  notions : for  the  rest,  a more 
general  survey  will  suffice. 

• Whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  regartt  to  the  etymology  of  (whether 

the  name  cornea  from  or  il  allieil  with  yet  everything  stuted  of  him 

agrees  with  this  conception,  his  dominion  dtitiiig  the  golden  iige,  the  representation 
of  a limple  patriarchal  life  at  the  festival  of  the  Kfowh  Cronus  as  the  luler  of  the 
departed  heroes,  &c. 
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“First  of  all  (the  Theogony,  strictly  so  called,  begins)  was  Chaot”*  ; 
that  is,  the  abyss,  in  which  all  peculiar  shape  and  figure  is  lost,  and  of 
which  we  arrive  at  the  conception  by  excluding  all  idea  of  definite  form. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  as  Hesiod  represents  other  beings  as  spring- 
ing out  of  Chaos,  he  must  have  meant  by  this  word  not  mere  empty 
space,  but  a confused  mixture  of  material  atoms,  instinct  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  life.  “ Afterwards  arose  (that  is  from  Chaos)  the  wide-bosomed 
Earth,  the  firm  resting-place  of  all  things;  and  gloomy  Tartara  in  the 
depth  of  the  Earth;  and  Eron,  the  fairest  of  the  immortal  godsf.” 
The  Earth,  the  mother  of  all  living  things,  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  Greeks  and  many  oriental  countries,  is  conceived  to  arise  out  of  the 
dark  abyss  ; her  foundations  are  in  the  depth  of  night,  and  her  surface 
is  the  soil  upon  which  light  and  life  exist.  Tartara  is,  as  it  were,  only 
the  dark  side  of  the  Earth ; by  which  it  still  remains  connected  with 
Chaos.  As  the  Earth  and  Tartara  represent  the  brute  matter  of  Chaos 
in  a more  jierfect  form,  so  in  Eros  the  living  spirit  appears  as  the 
principle  of  all  increase  and  development.  It  is  a lofty  conception  of 
the  poet  of  the  Theogony,  to  represent  the  God  of  Love  as  proceed- 
ing out  of  Chaos  at  the  beginning  of  all  things ; though  probably 
this  thought  did  not  originate  with  him,  and  had  already  been  cxpres.sed 
in  ancient  hymns  to  Eros,  sung  at  Thespis.  Doubtless  it  is  not  an 
accidental  coincidence  that  this  city,  which  was  40  stadia  from  Ascra, 
should  have  posses.sed  the  most  renowned  temple  of  Eros  in  all  Greece ; 
and  that  in  its  immediate  neighbourho<Kl  Hesiod  should  have  given  to 
this  deity  a dignity  and  imia>rtance  of  which  the  Homeric  poems  con- 
tain no  trace.  Rut  it  apjjears  that  the  poet  was  satisfied  with  borrowing 
this  thought  from  the  Thespian  hymns  without  applying  it  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  |x>em.  For  although  it  is  doubtless  implied  that 
all  the  following  marriages  and  births  of  the  gods  spring  from  the  in- 
lluencc  of  Eros,  the  jxvet  nevertheless  omits  expressly  to  mention  its 
o()enitiou.  “ Out  of  Chaos  came  Erebus,”  the  darkness  iti  the  depths 
of  the  Earth,  “ and  black  A’igA/,”  the  darkneas  which  pa.sses  over  the 
surface  of  the  Earth.  “ P’rom  the  union  of  Night  and  Erebus  pro- 
ceeded .Ether  and  Day."  It  may  perhaps  appear  strange  that  these 
dark  children  of  Chaos  bring  forth  the  ever-shining  .Ether  of  the 
highest  heavens,  and  the  bright  daylight  of  the  eartli ; this,  however, 
is  only  a consequence  of  the  general  law  of  development  observed  in  the 
Theogony,  that  the  dim  and  shapeless  is  the  prior  iii  point  of  time ; 
and  that  the  world  is  perpetually  advancing  from  obscurity  to  bright- 

* literally  synonymuus  with  chasm. 

f Plato  and  Aristotle  in  their  quotations  at  this  passage  omit  Tartara  (also  called 
Tartarus);  but  probaldy  only  because  it  has  not  so  much  importance  among  the 
prtncipta  mun'U  as  the  others.  Tartara  could  also  be  considered  as  included  under 
the  Karth,  as  it  is  also  called  Tafr^a  ytunf.  But  the  poet  of  the  Theogony  must 
have  stated  his  origin  in  this  place  ; as  lower  down  he  describes  Typhmus  as  the 
son  of  the  Earth  and  Tartarus. 
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ness.  Light  barsting  from  the  bosom  of  darkness  is  a beautiful  image, 
which  recurs  in  the  casmogonies  of  other  ancient  nations.  “ The  Earth 
then  first  produced  the  starry  heaven,  of  equal  extent  with  herself,  that 
it  might  cover  her  all  round,  so  as  to  be  for  ever  a firm  resting-place  for 
the  gods ; and  also  the  far-ranging  mountains,  (he  lovely  abodes  of  the 
nymphs.”  As  the  hills  are  elevations  of  the  Earth,  so  the  Heaven  is  con- 
ceived as  a firmament  spread  over  the  Earth  •,  which,  according  to  the 
general  notion  above  stated,  would  have  proceeded,  and,  as  it  were, 
grown  out  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  various  fertilizing 
and  animating  influences  which  the  Earth  receives  from  the  Heaven,  the 
Greeks  were  led  to  conceive  Earth  and  Heaven  as  a married  pair*,  whose 
descendants  form  in  tire  Theogony  a second  great  generation  of  deities. 
But  another  offspring  of  the  Earth  is  first  mentioned.  “The  Earth 
also  bore  the  roaring  swelling  sea,  the  Pontm,  without  the  joys  of  mar- 
riage.’’ By  expressly  remarking  of  Pontus  that  the  Earth  produced 
him  alone  without  love,  although  the  other  beings  just  enumerated 
sprung  from  the  Earth  singly,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  his  rough 
and  unkindly  nature.  It  is  the  wild,  waste  .salt  sea,  separated  at 
its  very  origin  from  the  streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water,  which 
supply  nourishment  to  vegetation  and  to  animal  life.  These  are  all 
made  to  descend  from  Ocean,  who  is  called  the  eldest  of  the  Titans. 
'These,  together  with  the  Cyclopes  and  Hccatoncheires,  were  produced 
by  the  union  of  Earth  and  Heaven ; and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark 
of  them  that  the  Titans,  according  to  the  notions  of  Hesiod,  represent  a 
system  of  tilings  in  which  elementary  beings,  natural  powers,  and  notions 
of  order  and  regularity  are  united  into  a whole.  The  Cyclopes  de- 
note the  transient  disturbances  of  this  order  by  .storms,  and  the  Heca- 
toncheires,  or  the  hundred-banded  giants,  signify  the  fearful  power  of 
the  greater  revolutions  of  nature. 

The  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  poem  depends  on  its  mixed 
genealogical  and  narrative  character.  As  soon  as  a new  generation  of 
gods  is  produced,  the  events  are  related  through  which  it  overcame 
the  earlier  race  and  obtained  the  supremacy.  Tims,  after  the  Titans 
and  their  brethren,  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires,  are  enumerated,  it 
is  related  how  Cronus  deprives  his  father  of  the  power,  by  producing 
new  beings,  of  supplanting  those  already  in  existence  ; whereupon  follow 
the  races  of  the  other  primitive  beings.  Night  and  Pontus.  'fhen  suc- 
ceed the  descendants  of  the  'fitans.  In  speaking  of  Cronus,  the  poet 
relates  how  Zeus  was  preserved  from  being  devoured  by  his  father,  and 
of  lapetus,  how  his  son  Prometheus  incensed  Zeus  by  coming  for- 
ward us  the  patron  of  the  human  race,  though  not  fur  their  benefit. 
Then  follows  a detailed  account  of  the  battle  which  Zeus  and  his 
kindred,  assisted  by  the  Hecatoncheires,  waged  against  the  Titans  ; with 

* The  Mme  notion  had  prevailed,  though  in  a leu  dutinct  form,  io  the  early 
religion  of  outward  nature  among  the  Greeks.  See  above  ch.  ii.  ^ 4.  (p.  14). 
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the  description  of  tlie  dreadful  abode  of  Tartara,  in  which  the  Titans 
were  imprisoned.  This  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  appears  to  be  over- 
loaded by  additions  of  rhapsodists.  An  afterpiece  to  the  battle  of  the 
Titans  is  the  rebellion  of  Typhmus  (born  of  the  Earth  and  Tartara) 
ajpiinst  Zeus.  The  de.scendants  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gods,  united 
with  him,  fttrnied  the  last  part  of  the  original  'I’heogony. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  simplicity  of  this  plan,  we  may  yet  remark 
a number  of  refinements  which  .show  a maturely  considered  design  on 
the  part  of  the  poet.  For  instance,  Hesiod  might  have  connected  the 
descendants  of  Night  (born  without  marriage)*  with  the  children 
which  she  bore  to  Erebus,  namely  .Ether  and  Dayf.  But  he  relates 
first  the  battle  of  Cronus  against  Uranus,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
latter;  whereby  the  first  interruption  of  the  peaceable  order  of  the 
world  is  caused,  and  anger  and  curses,  |)ersonifie<l  by  the  Furies,  are 
introduced  into  the  world.  Tlie  mutilation,  however,  of  l.^ranus  cau.sed 
the  production  of  the  .Vlelue,  or  Nymphs  of  the  Ash  Trees,  that  is,  the 
mightiest  prcKluctions  of  vegetation;  the  Giants,  or  most  iM>werful  beings 
of  human  form  ; and  the  Goddess  of  I.ovc  herself.  It  is  not  till  after 
this  disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  that  Night  produces 
from  her  dark  bosom  those  licings,  such  as  Death,  and  Strife,  and  Woe, 
and  Blame,  which  are  aninected  with  the  sulferings  of  mankind.  Like- 
wise the  race  of  I’ontus,  so  rich  in  monsters,  with  which  the  heroes  were 
to  fight  their  fiercest  battles,  are  properly  introrlueed  after  the  first  deed 
of  violence  upon  Uranus.  It  is  also  evidently  by  design  that  the  two 
Titans,  Cronus  and  lapetus,  also  named  together  by  Homer,  are,  in  the 
genealogy  of  their  de.scendanLsJ,  arranged  in  a ditferent  order  than  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  Titans §.  In  the  latter  pas.sage  Cronus  is 
the  youngest  of  all,  just  as  Zeus  is  in  Hesiod  the  youngest  among  his 
brothers;  whilst  in  Homer  he  reigns  by  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
But  Hesiod  supposes  the  world  to  be  in  a state  of  (lerpetual  develop- 
ment ; and  as  the  sons  overcome  the  fathers,  so  also  the  youngest  sons 
are  the  most  [lowerful,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  a new  order  of  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  race  of  lapetus,  which  refeni  exclusively  to 
the  attributes  and  destinies  of  mankind|l,  is  placed  after  the  de- 
scendants of  Cronus,  from  whom  the  Olympic  gods  proceed  ; because  the 
actions  and  destinies  of  those  human  Titans  are  entirely  determined  by 

*v.2ll,  »«/.  t 124.  ’v.  453,  50/.  5v.  1.32, 

11  In  the  genealogy  of  lapetus  in  the  Theogony  are  preserve/1  remains  of  an 
ancient  poem  on  the  lot  of  mankind,  lapetus  hiinsetf  is  the  “ fallen  man’’  (from 
Imrrn,  root  lAtl),  the  human  race  deprived  of  their  former  happiness.  Of  his  sons. 
Atlas  and  .Menoetius  represent  the  of  the  human  soul ; .-Vtlaa  (from  rAti*«/, 

TAA),  the  enduring  and  obstinate  spirit,  to  whom  the  guits  allot  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens ; and  Menoetius  (//<*rr  end  urtc ),  the  unconquerable  and  confident  spirit,  whom 
Zeus  hurls  into  Erebus.  Prometheut  and  Epimrthmsj  on  the  other  hand,  personify 
nv( ; the  former  prudent  foresight,  the  latter  the  worthless  knowledge  which  comes 
after  the  deed.  And  the  gods  contrive  it  so  that  whatever  benefits  are  gained  for  the 
human  race  by  the  former  are  lost  to  it  again  through  his  brother. 
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their  relation  to  the  Olympians,  who  have  reserved  to  themselves  alone  a 
constantly  equal  measure  of  prosperity,  and  act  jointly  in  repelling  with 
equal  severity  the  bold  attempts  of  the  lapetids. 

Altliuugh  therefore  this  poem  is  not  merely  an  accumulation  of  raw 
materials,  but  contains  many  connected  thoughts,  and  is  formed  on  a 
well-digested  plan,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  neither  in  the  Theogony 
nor  in  the  Works  and  Days  can  that  perfect  art  of  composition  be  found 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hesiod  has  not  only 
faithfully  preserved  the  ancient  tradition,  and  introduced  without  altera- 
tion into  his  poetry  many  time-honoured  sayings,  and  many  a verse  of 
earlier  songs,  but  he  also  seems  to  have  borrowed  long  passages,  and  even 
entire  hymns,  when  they  happened  to  suit  the  plan  of  his  |X)em ; and  with- 
out greatly  changing  their  form.  Thus  it  is  remarkable  that  the  battle 
of  the  Titans  does  not  begin  (as  it  would  Ije  natural  to  expect)  with  the 
resolution  of  Zeus  and  the  other  Olympians  to  wage  war  against  the 
Titans,  but  with  the  chaining  of  Briareus  and  the  other  Hecatoncheires 
by  Uranus;  nor  is  it  until  the  poet  has  related  how  Zeus  set  free  these 
Hecatoncheires,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earth,  that  we  are  introduced  to 
the  battle  with  the  Titans,  which  has  already  been  some  time  going  on. 
And  tliis  part  of  the  Theogony  concludes  with  tlie  Hecatoncheires  being 
set  by  the  gods  to  watch  over  the  imprisoned  Titans,  and  Driareirs,  by 
his  marriage  with  Cyniopoleia,  becoming  the  son-in-law  of  Poseidon. 
This  Briareus,  who  in  Homer  is  also  called  /Egaeon,  and  repre.sents  the 
violent  commotions  and  heavings  of  the  .sea,  was  a being  who  in  many 
places  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  Poseidon*, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  temples  of  tliis  god  hymns  were 
sung  celebrating  liim  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  Titans,  one  of  which 
Hesiod  may  have  taken  as  the  foundation  of  his  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  the  Titans. 

It  seems  likewise  evident  that  the  Theogony  has  been  in  many  places 
interpolated  by  rhapsodists,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a poem 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  Enumerations  of  names  always  offered 
facilities  for  tliis  insertion  of  new  verses ; as,  for  example,  the  list  of 
streams  in  the  Theogony,  which  are  called  sons  of  • tlie  Oceaii-f-. 
Among  these  we  miss  exactly  those  rivers  wtiich  we  should  expect  most 
to  find,  the  Boeotian  Asopus  and  Cephisus  ; and  we  find  several  which 
at  any  rate  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Homeric  geography,  such  as  the 
Ister,  the  Eridanus,  and  the  Nile,  no  longer  the  river  of  Egypt,  as  in 
Homer,  but  under  its  more  modem  name.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  that  in  this  brief  list  of  rivers,  the  passage  of 
Homer  { which  names  eight  petty  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains 
of  Ida  to  the  coast,  has  been  so  closely  followed,  that  seven  of  them 

* FokiiIuii,  from  a'yn.  which  lignifies  waves  in  a state  of  agitation,  was  also 
called  Ai>au*f  and 

t V,  338,  ttq.  I Iliad,  xU.  26. 
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are  named  in  Hesiod.  This  seems  to  prove  incontesiably  that  the 
Theogony  has  been  interpolated  by  rhapsodisLs  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Homeric  poems  as  well  as  with  those  of  Hesiod. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Tlieog;ony  originally  terminated 
with  the  races  of  the  Olympian  gods,  that  is,  at  v.  962 ; the  part  which 
follows  being  only  added  in  order  to  make  a transition  to  another  and 
longer  poem,  which  the  rhapsodists  appended  as  a kind  of  continuation 
to  the  Tliei^ny.  For  it  seems  manifest  that  a composer  of  genealogical 
legends  of  this  kind  would  not  be  likely  to  celebrate  the  godde.sses  who, 
“joined  in  love  with  mortal  men,  had  borne  godlike  children"  (which  is 
the  subject  of  the  last  part  in  the  extant  version),  if  he  hod  not  also 
intended  to  sing  of  the  gods  who  with  mortal  women  had  begotten 
mighty  heroes  (a  far  more  frequent  event  in  Greek  mythology).  The 
go«l  Dionysus,  and  Hercules,  rcceiverl  among  the  gods  (both  of  whom 
sprang  from  an  alliance  of  this  kind),  arc  indeed  mentioned  in  a former 
part  of  the  poem*.  But  there  remain  many  other  heroes,  whose 
genealogy  i.s  not  traced,  of  far  greater  importance  than  Medeius,  Phocus, 
yEneas,  and  many  other  sons  of  goddesses.  Moreover,  the  extant 
concluding  verses  of  the  Theogony  furnish  a complete  proof  that  a 
poem  of  this  description  was  annexerl  to  it ; inasmuch  as  the  women 
whom  the  Muses  are  in  these  last  verses  called  on  to  celebrate  t can  be 
no  other  than  the  mortal  beauties  to  whom  the  gods  came  down  from 
heaven.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  lost  poem  of  Hesiod  something  will 
be  said  hereafter. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  upon  that  part  of  the  Theogony  which 
has  fumisherl  so  intricate  a problem  to  the  higher  department  of  criti- 
cism, viz.,  the  procemium,  as  it  is  only  after  having  taken  a general 
view  of  the  whole  poem  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  ascertaining  the 
original  form  of  this  part.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  this 
proosmium,  with  its  disproportionate  length  (v.  1 — 115),  its  intolerable 
repetition  of  the  same  or  very  similar  thoughts,  and  the  undeniable  in- 
eoherences  of  several  passages,  could  not  be  the  original  introduction  to 
the  Theogony;  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a collection  of  all  that  the 
Boeotian  bards  had  produced  in  praise  of  the  Muses.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary,  in  order  to  explain  how  this  confused  mass  was  formed, 
to  have  recourse  to  complicated  hypotheses ; or  to  suppose  that  this  long 
procemium  was  designedly  formed  of  several  shorter  ones.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  a much  simpler  explanation  may  be  found,  if  we  proceed 
upon  some  statements  preservetl  in  ancient  authors^.  The  genuine 

• V.  940,  trq. 

f Ni/v  h yvtMmZj  ^wAm  aoVcTi  slviviifa  &C. 

I Especially  the  Btatemeat  in  Plutarch  (tom.  ii.  p.  *43,  C.  ed.  Francof.)  that  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Muiea  from  Hesiod's  poems  (vix.,  v.  36 — 67  in  onr 
proem)  was  inng  as  a separate  hymn ; and  the  statement  of  Aristophanes,  the  Alex- 
andrine grammarian  (in  the  scholia  to  v.  66),  that  the  ascent  of  the  Muses  to 
Olympus  followed  their  dances  on  Helicon. 
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pnxEmmnn  contained  the  beautiful  story  above  mentioned  of  the  visit 
of  the  Muses  to  Helicon,  and  of  the  consecration  of  Hesiod  to  the  office 
of  a poet  by  the  gift  of  a laurel  branch.  Next  after  this  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  pa.ssage  which  describes  the  return  of  the  Muses  to  Olympus, 
where  they  celebrate  their  father  Zeus  in  his  palace  as  the  vanquisher 
of  Cronus,  and  as  the  reigning  governor  of  the  world ; which  might  be 
succeeded  by  the  address  of  the  poet  to  the  Muses  to  reveal  to  him  the 
descent  and  genealogies  of  the  gods.  Accordingly  the  verses  1 — 35, 
68 — 74,  104 — 115,  would  form  the  original  prooemium,  in  the  con- 
nexion of  which  there  is  nothing  objectionable,  except  that  the  last  in- 
vocation of  the  Muses  is  somewhat  overloaded  by  the  repetition  of  the 
same  thought  with  little  alteration.  Of  the  intervening  parts  one,  viz., 
v.  36—67,  is  an  independent  hymn,  which  celebrates  the  Muses  as 
Olympian  poetesses  produced  by  Zeus  in  Picria  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Olympus,  and  has  no  particular  reference  to  the  Theogony.  For  the 
enumeration  contained  in  it  of  the  subjects  sung  by  the  Muses  in 
Olympus,  namely,  first,  songs  to  all  the  gods,  ancient  and  recent, 
then  hymns  to  Zeus  in  particular,  and,  lastly,  songs  upon  the  heroic 
races  and  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  comprehends  the  entire  range  of  the 
Boeotian  epic  poetry  ; nay,  even  the  poems  on  divination  of  the  school 
of  Hesiod  are  incidentally  mentioned*.  This  hymn  to  the  Mu-ses 
was  therefore  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  not  only  as  a separate 
epic  song,  but,  like  the  longer  Homeric  hymns,  to  open  the  contest  of 
Boeotian  minstrels  at  any  festival. 

But  the  Muses  were,  according  to  the  statement  of  this  prooemiumt, 
celebrated  at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  beginning;  consequently  there 
must  have  been  songs  of  the  Boeotian  epic  poets,  in  which  they  returned 
to  the  Muses  from  the  peculiar  s\ibject  of  their  composition.  For  a 
concluding  address  of  this  kind  nothing  could  be.  more  appropriate 
than  that  the  poet  should  address  himself  to  the  princes,  who  were  pre- 
eminent among  the  listening  crowd,  that  he  should  show  them  how 
much  they  stood  in  need  of  the  Muses  both  in  the  judgment-hall  and 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  (which  was  a main  point  with 
Hesiod)  should  impress  upon  their  hearts  respect  for  the  deities  of 
|)oetry  and  their  servants.  Preci.sely  of  this  kind  is  the  other  passage 
inserted  in  the  origfinal  prooemium,  v.  75 — 103,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced a good  effect  at  the  close  of  the  Theogony  ; by  bringing  back  the 
poetry,  which  had  so  long  treated  exclusively  of  the  genealogies  of  the 
gods,  to  the  realities  of  human  life ; whereas,  in  the  introduction,  the  whole 
passage  is  entirely  out  of  place.  But  this  passage  could  not  remain  in 
the  place  to  which  it  belongs,  viz.,  after  v.  962,  because  the  part  relating 
to  the  goddesses  who  were  joined  in  love  with  mortal  men  was  inserted 
here,  in  order  that  the  mortal  women  who  had  been  loved  by  gods  might 
follow,  and  thus  the  Theogony  be  infinitely  prolonged.  Hence,  in 

* V.  36.  urrm  ri  r r'  lirra,  f v.  34. 
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making  an  edition  of  the  Theogoiiy,  in  which  the  pieces  belonging  to 
it  were  introduced  into  the  series  of  the  poem,  nothing  remained 
but  to  insert  the  hymn  to  the  Muses  as  well  as  the  epilogue  in  the 
procemium ; an  adaptation  which,  however,  could  only  have  been  made 
in  an  age  when  the  true  feeling  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  had  nearly 
passed  away*. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  Thcogony  and  the 
Works  and  Days,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a great  resemblance 
in  the  style  and  character  of  the  two  poems ; but  who  shall  pretend  to 
decide  that  this  resemblance  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  an  opinion  that 
these  poems  were  comiwscd  by  an  individual,  and  not  by  a succession 
of  minstrels?  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Theogony 
and  the  author  of  the  Works  and  Days  wish  to  be  considered  as  the 
same  person;  viz.,  as  the  native  of  Helicon  who  had  been  trained  to  a 
country  life,  and  hud  been  endowed  by  the  Muses  with  the  gift  of  poetry. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  original  Hesiod,  the  ancestor  of  this 
family  of  poets,  really  rose  to  poetry  from  the  ixrcupations  of  common 
life ; although  his  successors  may  liave  pursued  it  as  a regular  pro- 
fession. It  is  remarkable  how  the  domentic  and  economical  spirit  of 
the  |M>el  of  the  Works  appears  in  the  Theogony,  wherever  the  wide  dif- 
ference of  the  subjects  permits  it ; as  in  the  legend  of  Prometheus  and 
Epimetheiis.  It  is  true  that  this  takes  a somewhat  different  turn  in 
the  Theogony  and  in  the  Works ; as  in  the  latter  it  is  the  casket 
brought  by  Pandora  from  which  proceed  all  human  ills,  while  in  the 
former  this  charming  and  divinely  endowed  maiden  brings  woe  into  the 
world  by  being  the  progenitress  of  the  female  sex.  Yet  the  ancient 
bard  views  the  evil  produced  by  women  not  in  a moral  but  in  an  econo- 
mical light.  He  does  not  complain  of  the  seductions  and  passions  of 
which  they  are  the  cause,  but  laments  that  women,  like  the  drones  in  a 
hive,  consume  the  fruits  of  others’  industry  instead  of  adding  to  the  sum. 

§ 4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  school  of  poetry  which  was 
accustomed  to  treat  the  weaker  sex  in  this  satiric  spirit  should  have 
produced  epics  of  the  heroic  mythology  which  pre-eminently  sang  the 
praises  of  the  women  o f antiquity,  and  connected  a large  part  of  the 
heroic  legends  with  renowned  names  of  heroines.  Yet  the  school 
of  Hesiod  might  probably  find  a motive  in  existing  relations  and 
political  institutions  for  such  laudatory  catalogues  of  the  women  of 
early  times.  The  neighbours  of  the  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  possessed 
a nobility  consisting  of  a hundred  families,  all  of  which  (according  to 
Poly biust)  founded  their  title  to  nobility  upon  theirdescentfrom  heroines, 

* That  there  was  another  and  wholly  different  version  of  the  Theogony,  which 
contained  at  the  end  a passage  deriving  the  origin  of  Hephaestus  and  Athene  from 
a contest  of  Zeus  and  Here,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Chrysippus,  in  Galen  de 
Hippocratis  et  Platonig  dogm,  iii,  8,  p.  349,  try. 

f xii.  3. 
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Pindar,  also,  in  the  ninth  Olympian  ode,  celebrates  Protogeneia  as  the 
ancestress  of  the  kings  of  Opus.  Tliat  the  poetry  of  this  school  was  con- 
nected with  the  country  of  the  Locrians  also  appears  from  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Thucydides*  that  Hesiod  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Nemeius,  near  Oeneon.  The  district  of  Oeneon 
was  bordered  by  that  of  Naupactus,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Locrians ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  grave  of  Hesiod,  mentioned 
in  the  territory  of  Naupactust,  is  the  same  burying  place  as  that  near 
Oeneon.  Hence  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  Naupactus  was  also 
the  birth-place  of  an  epic  poem,  which  took  from  it  the  name  of  Naii- 
pactia,  and  in  which  women  of  the  heroic  age  were  celebratedj. 
From  all  this  it  would  follow  that  it  was  a Locrian  branch  of  the 
Hesiodean  school  of  poets  whence  proceeded  the  bard  by  whom 
the  Eoiec  were  composed.  This  targe  poem,  called  the  Eoiee,  or 
the  Great  Eoite  (fuyaXai  ’Hoiai),  took  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  several  parts  of  it  all  began  with  the  words  y o">), 
aut  qualu.  Five  beginnings  of  this  kind  have  been  preserved 
which  have  this  in  common,  that  those  words  refer  to  some  heroine 
who,  beloved  by  a god,  gave  birth  to  a renowned  hero§.  Thence 
it  appears  that  the  whole  series  began  with  some  such  introduc- 
tion as  the  following:  “Such  women  never  will  be  seen  again  as 
were  those  of  former  times,  whose  beauty  and  charms  induced 
even  the  gods  to  descend  from  Olympus.”  Each  separate  part  then 
referred  to  this  exordium,  being  connected  with  it  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  words  tj  oiri  in  the  initial  verses.  The  most  con- 
siderable fragment  from  which  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  parts 
can  be  best  learnt  is  the  56  verses  which  are  prefixed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  poem  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  and  which,  as  is  seen  from  the 
first  verse,  belong  to  the  Eoiee.  They  treat  of  Alcmene,  but  without 
relating  her  origin  and  early  life.  The  narrative  begins  from  the 
flight  of  Amphitryon  (to  whom  Alcmene  was  married)  from  his  home, 
and  her  residence  in  Thebes,  where  the  father  of  gods  and  men  de- 
scended nightly  from  Olympus  to  visit  her,  and  begot  Hercules, 
the  greatest  of  heroes.  Although  no  complete  history  of  Alcmene 
is  given,  the  praise  of  her  beauty  and  grace,  her  understanding,  and  her 
conjugal  love  is  a main  point  with  the  poet ; and  we  may  also  perceive 

* iii.  95.  t Pausan.  ix.  38.  3. 

I Pannanlas,  x.  38,  6,  uses  of  it  the  expressioD  h and  else> 

where  the  Hesiodean  poem  is  called  ra  h yi/ym'Mmf  From  single  quotations 

it  appears  that,  iu  the  Aaupaefia^  the  daughters  of  Mmyas,  as  well  as  Medea»  were 
particularly  celebrated,  and  that  frequent  mention  wai  made  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts. 

^ The  extant  Terset  (which  can  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  fragments  in  Gais« 
fold's  Poete  Minores,  an<l  other  editions)  refer  tu  Corom's.  the  mother  of  Asclepius 
by  Apollo,  to  Anliope^  the  mother  of  Zethus  and  Amphion  by  Zeus,  to  Mectonict, 
the  mother  of  Kiiphemus  by  Poseidon,  and  to  Cyrmc,  the  mother  of  Aristonis  by 
Apollo,  The  longer  fragment  relating  to  Aicrnene  is  explained  in  the  text. 
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from  extant  frajjmciiLs  of  the  continuation  of  this  section  of  llic  Eioi.T, 
that  in  the  relation  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  the  (loet  frequently  re- 
curred to  Alcmene;  and  her  relations  with  her  son,  her  admiration  of 
his  heroic  vaiour,  and  her  grief  at  the  labours  imposed  upon  him,  were 
depicted  with  great  tenderness  *.  From  this  specimen  we  may  form  a 
judgment  of  the  general  plan  which  was  followed  throughout  the  poem 
of  the  Eoiie. 

The  inquiry  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  Eoia>  is  however 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  obscurity  which,  notwithstanding  much 
examination,  rests  upon  the  relation  of  this  poem  to  the  earciXoyoc 
yvyaiKiliy,  the.  Cataloijue  of  tVomen.  For  this  latter  pix'ni  is  some- 
times stated  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eoia:  ; and  for  example,  the 
fragment  on  Alcmene,  which,  from  its  beginning,  manifestly  Ijelongs  to 
the  Eoia;,  is  in  the  Scholia  to  Hesiod  placed  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Catalogue : sometimes,  again,  the  two  poems  are  distinguished,  and  the 
statements  of  the  Eoia;  and  of  the  Catalogue  are  opixised  to  eachothert. 
The  Catalogues  are  described  as  an  historical-genealogical  poem,  a cha- 
racter quite  different  from  that  of  the  Eoia;,  in  which  only  such  women 
could  be  mentioned  as  were  beloved  by  the  gods : on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catalogues  resembled  the  Eoia:,  when  in  the  first  book  it  was  related 
that  Pandora,  the  first  woman  according  to  the  Legend  of  the  Theo- 
gony,  bore  Deucalion  to  Prometheus,  from  whom  the  progenitors  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  were  then  derived.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  sup- 
pose that  originally  the  Eoia;  and  the  Catalogues  were  different  in  plan 
and  subject,  only,  that  both  were  especially  dedicated  to  the  celebration 
of  women  of  the  heroic  ago,  and  that  this  then  caused  the  compilation 
of  a version  in  which  both  poems  were  moulded  together  into  one 
whole.  It  is  also  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  such  poems,  hy  their 
unconnected  form,  would  admit  of  constant  additions,  supposing  only  that 
they  were  strung  together  by  genealogies  or  other  links;  and  it  need 
not  therefore  seem  suqirising  that  the  Eoim,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
doubtless  been  laid  at  an  early  period,  still  received  additions  about  the 
40th  Olympiad.  The  part  which  referred  to  Cyrene,  a Thessalian 
maid,  who  was  carried  off  by  Apollo  into  Libya,  and  there  bore  Aris- 
Ueus,  was  certainly  not  written  before  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Cyrene  in  Libya  (Olymp.  37).  The  entire  Mythus  could  only  have 

* A beautiful  |>aaaage,  which  relates  to  this  point,  is  the  atldw’ss  of  Alcmene  to 
her  son,  Z rixitt,  it  ftiXm  iv  ri  TtynxirxTtr  xtti  ZfirrtrZlvt  ielafvel  w«7ig. 

On  the  fragments  of  this  part  of  the  hloiee,  see  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  b40,  Engl. 
Transl. 

f For  example,  in  the  scholia  to  Apoll.  Rhod.  II.  131.  Moreover,  the  Eoire  in 
which  Corunis  was  celebrated  as  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  was  in  c4intradiction  with 
the  KjiT«A«T«f  AieK/wwil*.,,  in  which  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Leucippus,  according 
to  the  Messenian  tradition,  was  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  as  appears  from  Schoh 
Theogon.  142. 
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originated  with  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  of  Thera,  among  whom 
were  noble  families  of  Thessalian  origin. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  which  in  antiquity  went  by  the  name  of 
HesitKl,  it  is  still  less  possible  to  give  a complete  notion.  The  Mdam- 
podia  is  as  it  were  the  heroic  representation  of  that  divinatory  spirit  of 
the  Ilesiodean  jxwtry,  the  didactic  forms  of  which  have  been  alrcarly 
mentioned.  It  treated  of  the  renowned  prince,  priest,  and  projihet  of 
the  .\rgives,  Melampus  ; and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  prophets  who 
were  celebrated  in  mythology  were  derived  from  this  Melampus,  the 
Ilesiodean  jxict,  with  his  predilection  for  genealogical  connexion,  pro- 
bably did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  entire  race  of  the  Melampodias. 

The  JEgimius  of  Hesiod  shows  by  its  name  that  it  treated  of  the 
mythical  Prince  of  the  Dorians,  who,  according  to  the  legeml,  was  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Hercules,  whose  son  Hyllus  he  is  supposed  to  have 
adopted  and  brought  up  with  his  own  two  sons  Pamphylus  and  Dyman, 
a legend  which  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  Dorians  into  three 
Pliyhe  or  tribes,  the  Hylleis,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes,  The  frag- 
ments of  this  poem  also  show  that  it  comprehended  the  genealogical 
traditions  of  the  Dorians,  and  the  part  of  the  mythology  of  Hercules 
closely  allied  to  it ; however  dilllcult  it  may  be  to  form  a well-grounded 
idea  of  the  plan  of  this  Epos. 

All  interesting  kind  of  composition  attributed  to  Hesiod  are  the 
smaller  epics,  in  which  not  a whole  series  of  legends  or  a complicated 
story  was  described,  but  some  separate  event  of  the  Heroic  Mythology, 
which  usually  consisted  more  in  bright  and  cheerful  descriptions  than 
in  actions  of  a more  elevatcrl  cast.  Of  this  kind  was  the  marriage  of 
Ceyi,  the  well-known  Prince  of  Trachiu,  who  was  also  allied  in  close 
amity  with  Hercules;  and  a kindred  subject,  The  Epilkalamium  of 
Priests  and  Thetis.  We  might  also  mention  here  the  Descent  of  The- 
seus and  Pirilhous  into  the  Infernal  Regions,  if  this  adventure  of  the 
two  heroes  was  not  merely  introductory,  and  a description  of  Hades  in 
a religious  spirit  the  principal  object  of  the  poem.  We  shall  best  illus- 
trate this  kind  of  small  epic  poems  by  describing  the  one  which  has  been 
preserved,  viz.,  the  Shield  of  Hercules.  This  poem  contains  merely  one 
adventure  of  Hercules,  his  combat  with  the  son  of  Ares,  Cycnus,  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Pagaste.'  It  is  clear  to  every  reader  of  the  poem 
that  the  first  .hti  \erses  are  taken  out  of  the  Eoi®,  and  only  inserted  be- 
cause the  ]iocm  itself  liad  been  handed  down  without  an  introduction. 
There  is  no  further  connexion  between  these  two  parts,  than  that  the 
first  relates  the  origin  of  the  hero,  of  whom  the  short  epic  then 
relates  a separate  adventure.  It  would  have  been  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better,  to  have  prefixed  a brief  hymn  to  Hercules.  The  description  of 
the  Shield  of  Hercules  is  however  far  the  most  detailed  part  of  the  poem, 
and  that  for  wliich  the  whole  a]>pears  to  have  been  composed ; a descrip- 
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tion  which  was  manifestly  occasioned  by  that  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in 
the  riiail,  hut  nevertheless  (|uite  peculiar,  and  executed  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Ilesiodean  school.  For  while  the  reliefs  u\x)n  the  shield  of 
Achilles  arc  entirely  drawn  from  imagination,  and  pure  poetical  imagi- 
nation, objects  are  represented  upon  the  shield  of  Hercules  which  were 
in  fact  the  first  subjects  of  the  Greek  artists  who  worked  reliefs  in 
bronze  and  other  decorative  sculptures*.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sup- 
pose the  shield  of  Hesiod  to  he  ajiti  rior  to  the  (leriod  of  the  Olympiads, 
because  before  that  time  nothing  was  known  of  similar  works  of  art 
among  the  Greeks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  posterior  to 
the  40th  Olympiad,  as  Hercules  appears  in  it  armed  and  equipiied  like 
any  otlier  hero  ; whereas  about  this  date  the  poets  began  to  represent 
him  in  a ditferent  costume,  with  the  club  and  lion’s  skin  t.  The  entire 
class  of  these  short  epics  appears  to  be  a remnant  of  the  style  of  the 
primitive  bards,  that  of  choosing  separate  ixiints  of  heroic  history,  in 
order  to  eidiven  an  hour  of  the  banquet,  before  longer  oomixisitions  hail 
been  formed  from  themj.  On  the  other  liand,  these  short  Ilesiodean 
epics  are  connected  with  lyric  poetry,  particularly  thatof  Stesichorus,  who 
sometimes  conqKisctl  long  choral  odes  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects  (as 
for  example,  Cycnus),  and  not  without  reference  to  Hesiod.  This  close 
approximation  of  the  Ilesiodean  epic  poetry  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  Ste- 
sichorus doubtless  gave  occasion  to  the  legend  that  the  latter  was  the 
son  of  Hesiod,  although  he  lived  much  later  than  the  real  founder  of 
the  Hesiorlean  school  of  imetry. 

Of  the  other  names  of  Ilesiodean  Poems,  which  are  mentioned  by 

* The  shield  of  Achilles  contains,  on  the  pronainence  in  the  middle,  a representation 
of  earth,  heaven, and  sea:  then  in  the  next  cirailarband  two  cities,  the  one  engaged 
in  peaceable  occtqMitionB,  the  other  beleagnred  by  foes  : afterwards,  in  six  depart- 
ments (which  mustbeconsidered  os  lying  around  conceutiicaily  in  a third  row),  rural 
and  joyous  scenes — sowing,  harvest,  vine-picking,  a cattle  pasture,  a flock  of  sheep,  a 
choral  dance:  lastly,in  the  cxterual  circle,  the  ocean.  The  poet  takes  a delight  in 
adorning  this  implement  of  bloody  war  with  the  must  pleasing  scenes  of  peace,  and 
pays  no  regard  to  what  the  sculptors  of  his  time  were  able  to  execute.  The  llesiod- 
eun  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  places  in  the  middle  of  the  shield  of  Hercules  a terrible 
dragon  {^^aarvrrr  fifioj),  surrounded  by  twelve  twisted  snakes,  exactly  as  the  gorgo- 
neum  or  head  of  Medusa  is  represented:  on  Tyrrhenian  shields  of  Tarquinii  other 
monstrous  heads  are  similarly  introduced  in  the  middle.  A battle  of  wild  boars 
and  lions  makes  a border,  as  is  often  the  case  in  early  Greek  sculptures  and  vases. 
It  must  be  conceived  as  a narrow  band  or  ring  round  the  middle.  The  first  consi- 
derable row,  which  surrounds  the  centre  piece  in  a circle,  consists  of  four  depart- 
ments, of  which  two  contain  warlike  and  two  peaceable  subjects.  So  that  the  entire 
shield  contains,  as  it  were,  a sanguinary  and  a tranquil  side.  In  these  are  repre- 
sented the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  a choral  dance  in  Obanpus,  a liarboiir  and 
fishermen,  Perseus  and  the  Gorgoiw.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  subjects  are  among 
those  which  are  known  to  have  earliest  exercised  the  Greek  artists.  An  external  row 
uiriur,  V.  237)  is  occupied  by  a city  at  war  and  a city  at  peace,  which  the  poet 
borrows  from  Homer,  but  describes  with  greater  minuteness,  and  indeed  overloads 
with  too  many  details.  The  rim,  as  in  the  other  shield,  is  surToanded  by  the  ocean. 

t See  the  remarks  on  Peisander  below,  ch.  X.  $ 3. 

See  above,  p.  40,  (ch.  iv.  ^ 6): 
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grammarians,  some  are  doubtful,  as  tiiey  do  not  occur  in  ancient  au- 
thors, and  others  do  not  by  their  title  give  any  idea  of  their  plan  and 
subject ; so  that  we  can  make  no  use  of  them  in  our  endeavour  to  con- 
vey a notion  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Hesiodcan  poetry. 


CHAPTER  X. 

§ I.  General  character  of  other  Epic  Poets. — ^ 2.  Cinicthon  of  Lacediemon,  Kumelus 
of  Corinth,  Asius  of  Samoa,  Chersias  of  Orchomeiuis. — ^ 3.  Epic  Poemaou  Her- 
cules; the  Taking  of  (Kchalia  ; the  Heraclea  of  Peisamler  of  Rhodes. 

§ 1.  Great  as  was  the  number  of  poems  which  in  ancient  times  passed 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  and  were  connected  in  the  way  of  supple- 
ment or  continuation  witli  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  also  of  those 
which  were  included  under  the  all-comprehensive  name  of  Hesiod,  yet 
these  formed  only  about  a half  of  the  entire  epic  literature  of  the  early 
Greeks.  The  hexameter  was,  for  several  centuries,  the  only  perfectly 
developed  form  of  poetry,  as  narratives  of  events  of  early  times  were  the 
general  amusement  of  the  people.  The  hen)ic  mythology  was  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  subjects,  if  they  were  followed  up  into  the  legends  of 
the  diflerent  races  and  cities  ; it  was  therefore  natural,  that  in  the 
most  various  districts  of  Greece  poets  should  arise,  who,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  countrymen,  worked  up  these  legends  into  an  epic  form, 
either  attempting  to  rise  to  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  style,  or  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  easier  task  of  adopting  that  of  the  school 
of  Hesiod.  Most  of  these  poems  evidently  had  little  interest  except  in 
their  subjects,  and  even  this  was  lost  when  the  logographers  collected 
into  shorter  works  the  legends  of  which  they  were  composed.  Hence 
it  hajipencd  only  occasiotially  that  some  learned  inquirer  into  tradi- 
tionary story  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  these  epic  poems.  Even 
now  it  is  of  great  importance,  for  mythological  researches,  carefully  to 
collect  all  the  fragments  of  these  ancient  poems ; such,  for  example,  as 
the  Phoronh  and  Danaia  (the  works  of  unknown  authors),  which  con- 
tained the  legends  of  the  earliest  times  of  Argos  ; but,  for  a history  of 
literature,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  give  a vivid  notion  of  the 
character  of  writings,  these  are  empty  and  unmeaning  names.  There 
are,  however,  a few  epic  poets  of  whom  enough  is  known  to  enable  us 
to  form  a general  idea  of  the  course  which  they  followed. 

§ 2.  Of  these  poets  several  appear  to  have  made  use  of  the  links  of 
genca/ogy,  in  order,  like  the  poet  in  the  Hesiodcan  catalogues,  to  string 
together  fables  which  were  not  connected  by  any  main  action,  but  which 
often  extended  over  many  generations.  According  to  Pausanias,  the 
works  of  Cinacthon  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  flourished  about  the  5th 
Olympiad,  had  a genealogical  foundation  ; and  from  the  great  pleasure 
which  the  Spartans  took  in  the  legends  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  probable 
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that  lie  treated  of  certain  mythical  subjects  to  which  a patriotic  interest 
was  attached.  Ilis  Herucica,  which  is  very  rarely  mentioned,  may 
have  referred  to  the  descent  of  the  Doric  Princes  from  Hercules;  and 
also  his  (Edipodia  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  first  kin^  of 
Sparta,  Procics  and  Eurystheues,  being,  through  their  mother,  descended 
from  the  Cadmeun  kings  of  Thebes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Little 
Iliad,  one  of  the  Cyclic  poems,  which  immediately  followed  Homer,  was 
by  many*  attributed  to  this  Ciiittthou  ; and  another  Peloponnesian  bard, 
Eumelus  the  Corinthian,  was  named  as  the  author  of  a second  Cyclic  Epos, 
the  Nostoi.  Both  statements  are  probably  erroneous  ; at  least  the  authors 
of  these  poems  must,  as  members  of  that  school  who  imitated  and  extended 
the  Homeric  Epopees,  have  adopted  an  entirely  dilTerent  style  of  com- 
position from  that  required  for  the  genealogical  collections  of  Pelopon- 
nesian legends.  Eumelus  was  a Corinthian  of  the  noble  and  governing 
house  of  the  Bacchaids,  and  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
Syracuse  (4th  Olympiad,  according  to  the  commonly  received  date). 
There  were  poems  extant  under  his  name,  of  the  genealogical  and  his- 
torical kind ; by  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  the  later  style 
of  converting  the  marvels  of  the  mythical  pcriml  into  common  history, 
but  only  a narrative  of  the  legends  of  some  town  or  race,  arranged  in 
order  of  time.  Of  this  clioracter  (as  appears  also  from  fragments)  were 
the  Corinlhiaca  of  Eumelas,  and  also,  probably,  the  Europia,  in  which 
jierhaps  a number  of  ancient  legends  were  joined  to  the  genealogy  of 
Europa.  Nevertheless  the  notion  among  the  ancients  of  the  style  of 
Eumelus  was  not  so  fixed  and  clear  as  to  furnish  any  certain  criterion  ; 
for  there  was  extant  a Titanomachia,  as  to  which  Athenams  doubts  whe- 
ther it  should  be  ascribed  to  Eumelu.s,  the  Corinthian,  or  Aretinas,  the 
Milesian.  That  tliere  should  exist  any  doubt  between  these  two  claimants, 
the  Cyclic  poet  who  had  composed  the  .'Ethiopis,  and  the  author  of 
genealogical  epics,  only  convinces  us  how  uncertain  all  literary  decisions 
in  this  period  arc,  and  how  dangerous  a region  this  is  for  the  inquiries  of 
the  higher  criticism.  Pausanias  will  not  allow  anything  of  Eumelus  to 
be  genuine  except  a j^ro.rodion,  or  strain,  which  he  had  composed  for 
the  Measenians  for  a sacred  mission  to  the  Temple  of  Delos ; and  it 
is  certain  that  this  epic  hymn,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  really  belonged  to 
those  times  when  Messenia  was  still  independent  and  flourishing,  before 
the  first  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  began  in  the  9th  Olym- 
piadt.  Pausanias  also  ascribes  to  Eumelus  the  epic  verses  in  the  Doric 

* See  Schol.  Vatic,  oil  Eiirip.  Troad.  822.  Enmelui  (corrupted  into  Eumolpux) 
is  called  the  author  of  the  wrei  in  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  xiii.  31. 

f The  pusiiage  quoted  from  it  by  Paiiianiaa  iv.  33,  p.  3. 

Tm  yaf  xuraKfiuaf  iTktrt 

*A  lXiv4t0m 

appears  to  say  that  the  muse  of  kumelus,  which  had  comjwsed  the  ProsodioDj 
had  aUo  pleased  Zeus  Ithomatas ; that  is,  bad  gained  a prise  at  the  musical  con- 
tests  among  the  Ithomaaans  to  Messenia. 
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dialect,  which  were  added  to  illastrate  the  reliefs  on  the  chest  of  Cj’p- 
sclus,  the  renowned  work  of  ancient  art.  But  it  is  plain  that  those 
verses  were  contemporaneous  with  the  reliefs  themselves,  which  were  not 
made  till  a century  later,  under  the  Government  of  the  Cyi>selids  at 
Corinth*.  Asms  of  Samos,  often  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  a thinl 
genealogical  epic  poet.  His  poems  referred  chiefly  to  his  native  coun- 
try, the  Ioi\ian  island  of  Samos;  and  he  apjiears  to  have  taken  occasion 
to  descend  to  his  own  time  ; as  in  the  glowing  and  vivid  description  of 
the  luxurious  costume  of  the  Samians  at  a festival  procession  to  the 
temple  of  their  guardian  g<Kldess,  Here.  Chersias,  the  epic  poet  of  Orcho- 
memis,  collected  Bmotian  legends  and  genealogies:  he  was,  according 
to  Plutarch,  a contemponiry  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  appears,  from 
the  monumental  inscription  above  mentioned,  to  have  been  a great 
admirer  and  follower  of  Hesiod. 

§ 3.  While  by  efforts  of  this  kind  nearly  all  the  heroes  (whose  remem- 
brance had  been  presened  in  popular  legends)  obtained  a place  in 
this  endlessly  extensive  epic  literature,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  hero 
on  whose  name  lialf  the  heroic  ntythology  of  the  Greeks  depends,  to 
whose  mighty  deeds  (in  a degree  far  exceeding  those  of  all  the  Aehaian 
heroes  before  Troy)  every  race  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  contributed 
its  share,  that  HcrcuJes  should  have  been  celebrated  by  no  epic  laicni 
corresponding  to  his  greatness.  Even  the  two  Homeric  C|Kipecs  furnish 
some  measure  of  the  extent  of  these  legends,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  probable  that  it  was  usual  to  com]X)se  short  epic  poems  from  single 
adventures  of  the  wandering  hero;  and  of  this  kind,  probably,  was  the 
“ Taking  of  Qiehalia,”  which  Homer,  according  to  a well-known  tra- 
dition, is  sup[X)sed  to  have  left  as  a present  to  a person  joined  to  him  by 
ties  of  hospitality,  Creophylus  of  Samos,  who  apjxiars  to  have  been  the 
head  of  a .Samian  family  of  rhapsodists.  The  poem  narnited  how  Her- 
cules, in  order  to  avenge  an  affront  early  received  by  him  from  Eurytus 
and  his  sons,  takes  (Echalia,  the  city  of  this  prince,  slays  him  and  his 
sons,  and  carries  off  his  daughter  lole,  as  the  sixtil  of  war.  This  fable 
is  .so  far  connected  with  the  Odyssey  that  the  bow  which  Uly.sses  uses 
against  tlie  suitors  is  derived  from  this  Eurytus,  the  best  archer  of  his 

* Pausanias  proceeds  on  the  suppositiim  that  this  chest  was  the  very  one  in  which 
the  little  Cypselus  was  concealed  from  the  designs  of  the  liacchiads  by  his  mother 
Lalala,  which  was  afterwards,  in  memory  of  this  event,  derlicaterl  by  the  Cypse- 
lids  at  Olympia.  But  not  to  say  that  this  whole  story  is  not  an  historial  fact,  but 
probably  arose  merely  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  KinftXx,  (from  »e\fiXe.  a 
chest,)  it  is  (mite  incredible  that  a box  so  costly  and  so  richly  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures should  nave  been  used  by  Labda  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture.  It  is  for 
more  probable  that  the  Cyi>selids,  at  the  time  of  their  jiower  and  wealth  (after 
Olymp.  JO),  had  this  chest  made  among  other  costly  offerings,  in  order  to  be  deili- 
cated  at  Olympia,  meaning,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  name  of  the  chest  (avefiXs) 
— quite  in  the  manner  of  the  emUimtt  parhntun  Ureek  coins — to  allude  to  themselves 
as  donors.  Another  argument  is,  that  Hercules  was  distinguished  on  it  by  a pecu- 
liar costume  (rx;s^) ; and  therefuro  was  not,  as  in  Hesiod's  shield,  represented  in 
the  common  heroic  accoutrements. 
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time.  Tills  miiy  have  been  the  reason  that  very  early  Hnmericls 
formctl  of  this  subject  a separate  epos,  the  execution  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Homer. 

Other  portions  of  the  leffcnds  of  Hercules  hail  found  a place  in  the 
larger  ixreins  of  Hesiod,  the  Eoim,  the  Catalogues,  and  the  short  epics ; and 
Cinivthon  the  Lacedceinonian  may  have  brought  forward  many  legends 
little  known  before  his  time.  Yet  this  whole  series  of  legends  wanted 
that  main  feature  which  every  one  would  now  collect  from  [Hiets  ami 
works  of  art.  This  conception  of  Hercules  could  not  arise  belbre  his 
contests  with  animals  were  eonibined  from  the  local  tales  se|iarutely 
related  of  him  in  Peloponnesus,  and  were  embellished  with  all  the 
ortiamenLs  of  poetry.  Hence,  too,  he  assumed  a figure  different  from 
that  of  all  other  heroes,  as  he  no  longer  seemed  to  want  the  brazen 
helmet,  breast-plate,  and  shield,  or  to  require  the  wcajams  of  heroic 
warfare,  but  tmsting  solely  to  the  immense  strength  of  his  limbs,  and 
simply  armed  with  a club,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a lion  which  he 
had  slain,  he  exercises  a kind  of  ^ymnaslir  skill  in  slaying  the  various 
monsters  which  he  encounters^  sometimes  exhibiting  rapidity  in  running 
and  leaping,  sometimes  the  highe.st  bodily  strength  in  wrestling  and 
striking.  The  poet  who  first  represented  Hercules  in  this  manner,  and 
thus  broke  through  the  monotony  of  the  onlinary  heroic  combats,  was 
Peisander,  a Kho<lian,  from  the  town  of  Cameiras,  who  is  placed  at  the 
33d  Olympiad,  though  he  probably  flourished  somewhat  later,  ^'earlv 
all  the  allusions  in  his  Heraclea  maybe  referred  to  those  combats,  which 
were  considered  as  the  tasks  imixised  on  the  hero  by  Eurystheits,  atnl 
which  were  properly  called  llpacXeuec  nflXoi.  It  is,  indeed,  very  (tro- 
bablc  that  Peisander  was  the  first  who  fixed  the  number  of  these  labours 
at  twelve,  a number  constantly  obsened  by  later  writers,  though  they 
do  not  always  name  the  same  cxjjloits,  and  which  had  moreover  esta- 
blished itself  in  art  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Phidias  (on  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympia).  If  the  first  of  these  twelve  combats  have  a somewhat 
rural  and  Idyllian  character,  the  later  ones  alforded  scoiie  for  bold  ima- 
ginations and  marvellous  tales,  which  Peisatidcr  doubtless  knew  how  to 
turn  to  account ; as,  for  example,  the  story  that  Hercules,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Geryon,  wa»  curried  over  the  ocean  in  the  goblet  of  the  Sun, 
is  first  cited  from  the  ]K>cm  of  Peisander.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to  this 
invention  by  symbols  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  which  existed  from  early 
times  in  Rhtxles.  It  was  most  likely  tire  originality,  which  prevailed 
with  Cfpial  power  through  the  whole  of  this  not  very  long  ixiem,  that 
induced  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  to  receive  I’cisander,  together 
with  Homer  and  Hesiod,  into  the  epic  canon,  an  honour  which  they 
did  not  extend  to  any  other  of  the  poets  hitherto  mentioned. 

Thus  the  Greek  E|X)s,  which  seemed,  from  its  genealogical  tendency, 
to  have  acquired  a dry  and  steril  cluiracter,  now  ap|)cared  once  more 
animated  with  new  life,  and  striking  out  new  paths.  Nevertheless  it 
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may  be  questioned  whether  the  epic  poets  would  have  acquired  this 
spirit  if  they  had  never  moved  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  their  ancient 
heroic  son<r,  and  if  other  kinds  of  poetry  had  not  arisen  and  re- 
vealed to  the  Greeks  the  latent  ]x>etical  character  of  many  other  feelings 
and  impressions  besides  those  which  ]>rcvailed  in  the  epos.  We  now 
turn  to  those  kinds  of  jxretry  which  first  apijear  as  the  rivals  of  the  epic 
strains*. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

{’t  1.  Exclusive  prevalence  of  Epic  Poetry,  in  connexion  with  the  monarchical  period; 
influence  ofthe  change  in  the  forms  of  Government  upon  Poetry. — § 2.  Elegeiou, 
its  meaning ; origin  of  Klegos;  plaintive  tongs  of  Asia  Minor,  accompanied  by 
the  flute;  mode  of  Recitation  of  the  Elegy. — ^ 3.  Metre  of  the  Elegy. — § 4.  Po- 
litical and  military  tendency  of  the  Elegy  as  composed  by  ('allinus;  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time.— 4 5.  Tyrtseus,  his  Life  ; occasion  and  subject  of  his  Elegy 
of  Eunomia. — § 6.  Character  and  mode  of  recitation  of  the  Elegies  of  Tyrtnus. 

§ 7.  Elegies  of  Archilochus,  their  reference  to  Banquets  ; mixture  of  convivial  jollity 
(Asius). — § 8.  Plaintive  Elegies  of  Archilochus.— ^ 9.  Mimnermus;  hit  Elegies; 
the  expreesion  of  the  impaired  strength  of  the  Ionic  nation.—^  10.  Luxury  a 
consolation  in  this  state;  the  Nanno  of  Mimnermus. — § 11.  Solon's  character;  his 
Elegy  of  Salamis.— ^ 12.  Elegies  before  and  alter  Solon's  Legislation ; the  ex- 
pression of  his  political  feeling;  mixture  of  Gnomic  Passages  (Phocylides). — 

^ 13.  Elegies  of  Theognis;  their  original  character.—^  14.  l*heir  origin  in  the 
political  Revolutions  of  Mcgara. — § 15.  Their  personal  reference  to  the  Friends 
of  Theognis. — ^ IG.  Elegies  of  Xenophanes  ; their  philosophical  tendenc}'.— 
^17.  Elegies  of  Simonides  on  the  Victories  of  the  Persian  War;  tender  and 
pathetic  spirit  of  his  Poetry;  general  View  of  the  course  of  Elegiac  Poetry.— 
^ 16.  Epigrams  in  elegiac  form ; their  Object  and  Character;  Simonides,  as  a 
Comjioser  of  Epigrams. 

§ I.  Untii.  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  or 
the  :10th  Olympiad,  the  epic  wa.s  the  only  kind  of  ix>etry  in  Greece,  and 
the  hexameter  the  only  metre  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  poets 
with  art  and  diligence.  Doubtlcs.s  there  were,  esi>ecially  in  connexion 
with  dilferent  worships,  strains  of  other  kinds  and  measures  of  a lighter 
ntovement,  according  to  wltich  tlaitces  of  a sprightly  character  could  be 
executed ; but  these  a.s  yet  did  not  form  a finished  style  of  poetry,  and 
were  only  rude  essays  and  undeveloped  germs  of  other  varieties,  which 
hitherto  had  only  a local  iittcrest,  confined  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
particular  districts.  In  all  niusicitl  aitd  [Htetical  contests  the  solemn  and 
majestic  tone  of  the  epopee  and  tlie  epic  hymn  alone  prevailed  ; and  the 
so<ithing  ]>Iacidity  which  these  lays  impai  ted  to  the  mind  was  the  only 
feeling  which  luid  found  its  satisfactory  jxietical  expression.  As  yet  the 
heart,  agitated  by  joy  and  grief,  by  love  and  anger,  could  uot  give  utter- 

• Some  epic  poemiof  the  early  period,  as  the  Minyit,  A/cmiromt,  and  Thesprolia, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  poetry  connected  with  the  Mysteries. 
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ancc  to  its  lament  for  the  lost,  its  longing  after  the  absent,  its  care  for 
the  present,  in  appropriate  forms  of  poetical  composition.  These  feel- 
ings were  still  without  the  elevation  which  the  beauty  of  art  can  alone 
confer.  The  eixjjH'C  kept  the  mind  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
former  generation  of  heroes,  which  it  couhl  view  with  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, but  not  with  p.assionate  emotion.  And  although  in  the  econo- 
mical jHiem  of  Hesiixl  the  cares  and  .sufferings  of  the  present  time  fur- 
nished the  (K-casion  for  an  epic  work,  yet  this  was  only  a (lartial  descent 
from  the  lofty  career  of  epic  (xietry  ; for  it  immediately  rose  again  from 
this  lowly  region,  and  taking  a survey  of  things  affecting  not  only  the 
entire  (ireck  nation  but  the  whole  of  mankind,  celebrated  in  solemn 
strains  the  order  of  the  universe  atid  of  social  life,  as  approved  by  the 
G(k1s. 

This  exclusive  prevalence  of  epic  (loetry  was  also  doubtless  connected 
with  the  (xditical  state  of  Greece  at  this  time.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked* how  ac-ceptablc  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  epic  jioems  must 
have  been  to  the  princes  who  derived  their  race  frotn  the  heroes  of  the 
mythicid  age,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  royal  families  of  early  times. 
This  rule  of  hereditary  princes  was  the  prevailing  form  of  government 
in  Greece,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and  from  this 
Ijerioil  it  gradually  disappeared ; at  an  earlier  date  and  by  more  vio- 
lent revolutions  among  the  lonians,  than  among  the  nations  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  republican  movements,  by  which  the  princely  families  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  favourable  to  a 
free  expression  of  the  feelings,  and  in  general  to  a stronger  development 
of  each  man’s  individuality.  Hence  the  ixiet,  who,  in  the  most  perfect 
form  of  the  epos,  was  completely  lost  in  his  subject,  and  was  only  the 
nnrmr  in  which  the  grand  and  brilliant  images  of  the  past  were  reflected, 
now  comes  l>efore  the  (leople  as  a man  with  thoughts  and  objeets  of  his 
own  ; and  gives  a free  vent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in 
elegiac  and  iambic  strains.  As  the  elegy  and  the  iambus,  those  two 
contem|X)rary  and  cognate  species  of  [Xietry,  originated  with  Ionic  poets, 
ami  (as  far  as  we  arc  aware)  with  citizens  of  free  stales  ; so,  again,  the 
remains  and  accounts  of  these  styles  of  poetry  furnish  the  best  image  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Ionic,  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands 
in  the  first  period  of  their  republican  constitution. 

§ 2.  The  word  ele^eion,  as  used  by  the  best  writers,  like  the  word 
epof,  refers  not  to  the  mibject  of  a poem,  but  simply  to  its  form.  In 
general  the  Greeks,  in  dividing  their  poetry  into  classes,  looked  almost 
exclusively  to  its  metrical  shajie;  but  in  considering  the  es.sence  of  the 
Greek  poetry  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  depart  from  these  divisions, 
as  the  Greek  poets  always  chose  their  verse  with  the  nicest  attention  to 
the  feelings  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poem.  The  perfect  harmony,  the 
accurate  correspondence  of  expression  between  these  multifarious  me- 

• Chap.  IT.  5 1,  2. 
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trieal  forms  and  the  various  states  of  mind  required  by  the  poem,  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Grecian  poetry,  and  to  which  we  shall 
I'rcquently  have  occasion  to  advert.  The  word  iXiyiwv,  therefore,  in  its 
strict  sense,  means  nothing  more  tlian  the  combination  of  an  hexameter 
and  a pentameter,  making  together  a distich ; and  an  elegeia  (iXeyt in) 
is  a poem  made  of  such  verses.  The  word  elegeion  is,  however,  itself 
only  a derivation  from  a simpler  word,  the  use  of  wliich  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  first  origin  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  Elegoi  (tXeyoc)  means  pro- 
perly a strain  of  lament,  without  any  determinate  reference  to  a metri- 
cal form ; thus,  for  example,  in  Aristophanes,  the  nightingale  sings  an 
elegos  for  her  lost  Itys;  and  in  Euripides,  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher, 
sings  an  elegos  for  her  husband  Ceyx* ; in  both  which  passages  the 
word  has  this  general  sense.  The  origin  of  the  word  can  hardly  be 
Grecian,  since  all  the  etymologies  of  it  which  have  been  attempted  seem 
very  improbablef  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind,  how  cele- 
brated among  the  Greeks  the  Carians  and  Lydians  were  for  lamenUs 
over  the  dead,  and  generally  for  songs  of  a melancholy  cast|,  it  will 
seem  likely  that  the  lonians,  together  with  ditties  and  tunes  of  this  kind, 
also  received  the  word  elegos  from  their  neighbours  of  Asia  Minor. 

However  great  the  interval  may  have  been  between  these  Asiatic 
dirges  and  the  elegy  as  embellished  and  ennobled  by  Grecian  taste, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  they  were  in  fact  connected.  Tliose 
laments  of  Asia  Minor  were  always  accompanied  by  the  flute,  which  was 
of  great  antiquity  in  Phrygia  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  and  in  He.siod  only  occurs 
as  used  in  the  boisterous  strain  of  revellers,  called  Como.»§.  The  elegy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  first  regidarly  cultivated  branch  of  Greek 
poetry,  in  the  recitation  of  which  the  flute  alone,  and  neither  the  cithara 
nor  lyre,  was  employed.  The  elegiac  i>oet  Mimnermus  (about  Olympiad 
40,  6;i0  B.  c.),  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hip|x>naxB,  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  himself,  played  on  the  Ante  the  Kpachjs  yofiog  ; that  is,  literally, 
‘‘  the  fig-branch  strain,”  a peculiar  tune,  which  was  played  at  the  Ionic 
festival  of  ThargeUa,  when  the  men  ap|>ointed  to  make  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  city  were  driven  out  with  fig  branches.  Nanno,  the 
beloved  of  Mimnennus,  was  a flute  player,  and  he,  according  |to  the 

* Aristoph.  Av.  218.  Eurip.  Iph.  Tsar.  1001. 
t The  moit  favourite  is  the  ilerivation  from  li  Xiyio;  hut  xiynr  in  here  on  im- 
jiruper  form,  and  ought  in  tliio  connexion  to  be  Xgy«.  The  entire  compoaition  is, 
inureuver,  very  strange. 

J Carian  and  Lydian  laments  are  often  mentioned  in  antiquity  (Franch  Cnlliniis, 
p,  123,  tetj.);  and  the  aniispnstic  rhythm , in  which  there  is  sumethiiig  dis- 

Iileasir.g  and  harsh,  was  called  xitfixii  j which  refers  to  its  use  in  laments  of  this 
iind.  it  is  also  very  probable  that  the  word  rmlm  came  from  .Asia  Minor  (Pollux 
iv.  7!)),  and  was  brought  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from  Lydia  to  Etruria,  and  thence  to 
Rome. 

§ Above,  chap.  iii.  § 5. 

II  In  Plutarch  de  Musica,  c.  ix.  comp,  Uesycli,  in  s;«2,'iir  tifus. 
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expression  of  a later  elepiic  (xiet,  himself  played  on  the  lotus-woo<l  flute, 
and  wore  the  mouthpiece  (the  ^op/5eth)  used  by  the  ancient  flule 
players  when,  tofrether  with  his  mistress,  he  led  a comos*.  And  in  en- 
tire Djrreement  with  this  the  elegiac  poet  Theognis  says,  that  his  l)cloved 
and  much  praised  Cymus,  carried  by  him  on  the  wings  of  poetry  over 
the  whole  earth,  would  be  present  at  all  banquets,  as  young  men  would 
sing  of  him  elo<iuently  to  the  clear  tone  of  little  flutesf- 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  elegies  were  from  the  begin- 
ning intended  to  be  sung,  and  to  be  recited  like  lyric  ixwms  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Elegies,  that  is  distichs,  were  doubtless 
accompanied  by  the  flute  before  varied  musical  forms  were  invented  for 
them.  This  did  not  take  place  till  some  time  after  Terpandcr  the  Ix>s- 
bian,  who  set  hexameters  to  music,  to  be  sung  to  the  cithara,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, not  before  the  40th  OlympiadJ. 

When  the  Amphictyons,  after  the  conquest  of  Crissa,  celebrated  the 
Pythian  games  (Olymp.  47,  3 a.c.  ;i90),  Echembrotus  the  Arcailiaii 
came  forward  with  elegies,  wliich  were  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  flute  : 
the.se  were  of  a gloomy  plaintive  character,  which  appeared  to  the  as- 
sembled Greeks  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  festival,  that 
this  kind  of  musical  rcprcscutations  was  immediately  abaudoued§. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  early  times  the  elegy  was  recited  rather 
in  the  style  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  a lively  tone,  though  probably 
with  this  difference,  that  where  the  Homerid  used  the  cithara,  the  flute 
was  employed,  for  the  purixjse  of  making  a short  prelude  and  occasional 
interludes!].  The  flute,  as  tlius  applied,  docs  not  appear  alien  to  the 
warlike  elegy  of  Callinus : among  the  ancients  in  general  the  varietl 
tones  of  the  flutc^  were  not  considered  as  ncce.ssarily  having  a peaceful 
character.  Not  only  did  the  I..ydian  armies  march  to  battle,  as  Hen>- 
dotus  states,  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  masatlinc  and  feminine;  but  the 
Spartans  formed  their  military  music  of  a large  number  of  flutes,  in- 
stead of  the  cithar.a,  which  had  previously  been  used.  From  this  how- 
ever we  are  not  to  supjrose  that  the  elegy  was  ever  sung  !>y  an  army  on 
its  march,  or  advance  to  the  fight,  for  which  purpose  neither  the  rhythm 
nor  the  style  of  the  poetry  is  at  ail  suited.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 

* This,  according  to  the  most  jirobable  reading,  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of 
Hermesianax  in  Athen.  xiii.,  p.  Slid  A.  Kaiers /<i*  toXiv  V ivi  rtXXiKi 

XttrS  itiifiMfiii  (according  to  an  emendation  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vii.  p.  23S) ; 
M*/*ws  rrict*  evrija.ilar  (the  latter  words  according  to  Schweighanuier's  rendering), 
t Theognis,  v.  237, ui/.  J Plutarch,  de  Miisica,  iii.  4.8. 

^ Pansan.  x.  7,  3.  From  the  st'itement  of  Chamreleon  in  .\then.  xiv.  p.  G20,  that 
the  poems  of  Mimnermns  as  well  as  those  of  Homer  were  set  to  music  (/<iX»>e^iine.) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  not  >o  from  the  beginning. 

II  Archilochus  says  aeXeeiifflf,  probably  in  reference  to  an  elegy  (Schol. 

ArUtoph.  Av.  1428)  ; and  Solon  is  stated  to  have  recited  bis  elegy  of  Salainis  ; 
but  in  these  passages  ahsr,  os  in  the  case  of  Homer,  protrably  expresses  a measured 
style  of  recitaiion  like  that  of  a ibapsodist : above,  eh.  iv.  ^ 3 (p.  32).  Comp,  also 
Philocliorus  ap.  Athen.  xiv.  bJO. 

5[  naytpwssi  asXsi,  Pindar. 
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find  inTyrtapus,  Archilochus,  Xenophanes,  Anacreon,  and  especially  in 
Theognis,  so  many  instances  of  the  reference  of  elegiac  poetry  to  6an- 
gtui.i,  that  we  may  safely  consider  the  convivial  meeting,  and  especially 
the  latter  part  of  it,  culled  Comos,  as  the  appropriate  occasion  for  the 
Greek  elegy*. 

§ 3.  Tliat  the  elegy  was  not  originally  intended  to  make  a completely 
different  impression  from  the  epic  jxiem,  is  proved  by  the  slight  devia- 
tion of  the  elegiac  metre  from  the  epic  hexameter.  It  seems  as  if  tlie 
spirit  of  art,  impatient  of  its  narrow  limits,  made  with  this  metre  its  first 
timid  step  out  of  the  hallowed  precinct.  It  does  not  venture  to  invent 
new  metriad  forms,  or  even  to  give  a new  turn  to  the  solemn  hexame- 
ter, by  annexing  to  it  a metre  of  a different  character;  it  is  contented 
simply  to  remove  the  third  and  the  last  thesis  from  every  second  hexa- 
meter t ; and  it  is  thus  able,  without  destroying  the  rhytlim,  to  vary  the 
form  of  the  metre  in  a highly  agreeable  manner.  The  even  and  regular 
march  of  the  hexameter  is  thus  accompanied  by  the  feebler  and  hesi- 
tating gait  of  the  pentameter.  At  the  same  time,  this  alternation  pro- 
duces a close  union  of  two  verses,  which  the  hexametrical  form  of  the 
e|K)s, with  its  uninterrupted  flow  of  versification,  did  not  admit;  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  a kind  of  small  strophes.  The  influence  of  this  metri- 
cal character  upon  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  and  the  entire  tone  of 
the  language,  must  evidently  have  been  very  great. 

§ 4.  Into  the  fair  form  of  this  metre  the  Ionic  jjocts  breathed  a soul, 
which  was  vividly  impressed  with  the  ]>assing  events,  and  was  driven  to 
and  fro  by  the  alternate  swelling  and  flowing  of  a flood  of  emotions.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  lamentations  should  form  the  subject  of 
the  elegy,  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  lamentation  of  love;  but  emo- 
tion is  always  essential  to  it.  Excited  by  events  or  circumstances 
of  the  present  time  and  place,  the  ))oet  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
and  countrymen  pours  Ibrth  his  heart  in  a copious  description  of  his 
experience,  in  the  unreserved  expression  of  his  fears  and  hopes,  in  cen- 
sure and  advic-e.  And  as  the  commonwealth  was  in  early  times  the 
first  thought  of  every  Greek,  his  feelings  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  poli- 
tical and  warlike  character  of  the  elegy,  which  we  first  meet  with  in  the 
poems  of  Callinu.s. 

The  age  of  Callinus  of  Ephesus  is  chiefly  fixed  by  the  alldsions 
to  the  expeditions  of  the  Cimmerians  and  Treres,  which  occurred  in  his 
poems,  'llie  history  of  these  incursions  is,  according  to  the  best  ancient 
authorities,  as  follows : — The  nation  of  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  by 

* The  flute  is  described  as  used  at  the  Comus  in  the  passage  orHesiud  cited 
above,  p.  '21  (ch.  iii.  ( 3). 

t Thus,  in  the  first  lines  uf  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  hy  omitting  the  thesis  of 
the  third  and  sixth  feet,  a perfect  elegiac  |>entametcr  is  obtained. 

Xlsrir  aijSl  fla|nr)Asiaho 

"A>}ra  ftti  fme-l  Msijra  vi[Airr(«vtr  WfXJXm, 
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the  Scythians,  appeared  at  the  time  of  Gyges  in  Asia  Minor  ; in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  (Olyinp.  25,  H — 37,  4 ; or  078 — 29  ii.c.)  tliey  Uxik 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings,  with  the  exception  of  tlic 
citailel,  and  then,  under  the  command  of  Lygdamis,  moved  against 
Ionia;  where  in  particular  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  was 
threatened  by  them.  Lygdamis  perished  in  Cilieia.  The  tribe  of  the 
Treres,  who  appear  to  have  followed  the  Cimmerians  oil  their  exiwdi- 
tion,  captured  Sardis  for  the  second  time  in  union  with  the  Lycians,  and 
destroyed  Magnesia  on  the  Maiander,  which  had  hitherto  lieen  a 
flourishing  city,  and,  with  occasional  reverses,  had  on  the  whole  come 
off  superior  in  its  wars  with  the  Ephesians.  These  Treres,  however, 
under  their  chieftain  Cobus,  were  (according  to  Strabo)  soon  driven 
back  by  the  Cimmerians  under  the  guidance  of  Madys.  Halyattcs,  the 
second  successor  of  Ardys,  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  the  country,  after  they  had  so  long  occupied  it.  (Olymp.  40,  4 — 
55,  1 ; 617 — 560  u.o.)  Now  the  lifetime  of  Callinas  stands  in  relation 
to  these  events  thus : he  mentioned  the  advance  of  the  formidable  Cim- 
merians and  the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  them,  but  described  Magnesia 
as  still  flourishing  and  as  victorious  against  Ephesus,  although  he  also 
knew  of  the  approach  of  the  Treres*.  In  such  perilous  times,  when 
the  Ephesians  were  not  only  threatened  with  subjugation  by  their  coun- 
trymen in  Magnesia,  but  with  a still  worse  fate  from  the  Cimmerians 
and  Treres,  there  was  doubtless  no  lack  of  unwonted  inducemetiLs  for 
the  exertion  of  every  nerve.  But  the  lonians  were  already  so  softened 
by  their  long  intercourse  with  the  Lydians,  a people  accustomed  to  all 
the  luxury  of  Asia,  and  by  the  delights  of  their  lieautiful  country,  that 
even  on  such  an  occasion  us  this  they  would  not  break  through  the  in- 
dolence of  their  usual  life  of  enjoyment.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  deep 
and  painful  the  emotion  must  have  been  with  which  Callinus  thus 
atldresses  his  countrymen  : “ How  long  will  you  lie  in  sloth  ? when  will 
you,  youths,  show  a courageous  heart  ? are  you  not  ashamed  that  the 
neighbouring  nations  should  see  you  sunk  in  this  lethargy  ? You  think 
indeeil  that  you  are  living  in  peace ; but  war  overspreads  the  whole 
earthf.” 

The  fragment  which  begins  with  the  expressions  just  cited,  the  only 

• Two  fragments  of  Callinus  prove  this — 

Nil,  y ivl  rrfmrit 

anil 

JlfifMf  iy*n. 

Everything  else  stater]  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  precise  acroiints  of  lleroilotus 
and  Strabo.  Pliny's  story  of  the  picture  of  Bularchus  ‘‘  Magnetum  exciiliiim" 
being  bought  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold  by  Candaules.  Ihe  predecessor  of  Cyges, 
must  be  erroneous.  Probably  some  other  Lydian  named  Candaules  is  confounded 
with  the  old  king. 

t Gaisford  Poelie  Minores,  vol.  i.  p.  426- 
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consitlcrable  remnant  of  Callinus,  and  even  that  an  imperfect  one  *,  is 
highly  interesting  as  the  first  specimen  of  a kind  of  poetry  in  which  so 
much  was  afterwards  comjxised  boUi  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
general  the  character  of  the  elegy  may  be  recognized,  as  it  was  deter- 
mincsl  by  the  metre,  and  as  it  remained  throughout  the  entire  literature 
of  antiquity.  The  elegy  is  honest  and  straightfonvard  in  its  expreasion  ; 
it  marks  all  the  parts  of  its  picture  with  strong  touches,  and  is  fond  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  its  images  by  contrast.  Thus  in  the  verses  just 
(juoted  Callinus  opjKtses  the  renown  of  the  brave  to  the  obscurity  of  cow- 
ards. The  ix!ntameter  itself,  being  a subordinate  part  of  the  metre, 
naturally  leads  to  an  expansion  of  the  original  thought  by  supplemen- 
tary or  explanatory  clauses.  This  dilfuseness  of  expre.ssion,  combined 
w ith  the  excited  tone  of  the  sentiment,  always  gives  the  elegy  a certain 
degree  of  feebleness  which  is  jicrceptible  even  in  the  martial  songs  of 
Callinus  and  Tyrtxus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
elegy  of  Callinus  still  retains  much  of  the  fuller  tone  of  the  epic  style  ; 
it  does  not,  like  the  shorter  breath  of  later  elegies,  confine  itself  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a dfstich,  and  require  a pause  at  the  end  of  every 
pentameter  ; but  Callinus  in  many  cases  comprehends  several  hexame- 
ters and  pentameters  in  one  period,  without  caring  for  the  limits  of  the 
verses;  in  which  respect  the  earlier  elegiac  poets  of  Greece  generally 
imitated  him. 

5 5.  With  Callinus  we  will  connect  his  cxmtenqxjrary  TvrtjEUs,  pro- 
bably a few  years  younger  than  himself.  The  age  of  Tyrtffius  is  deter- 
mined by  the  second  Messenian  war,  in  which  he  bore  a part.  If  with 
Pausanias  this  war  is  placed  between  Olymp.  23.  4,  and  28.  1 (68a  and 
(>68  n.  c.),  Tyrtajus  would  fall  at  the  same  time  as,  or  even  earlier  than, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Cimmerian  invasion  mentioned  by  Callinus; 
and  we  should  then  expect  to  find  that  Tyrtacus,  and  not  Callinas,  was 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  originator  of  the  elegy.  As  the 
reverse  is  the  fact,  this  reason  may  be  addc<l  to  others  for  thinking  that 
the  second  Mes.senian  war  did  not  take  place  till  after  tlie  30th  Olym- 
piad (660  U.C.),  which  must  be  considered  as  the  period  at  which  Callinus 
llourisheil. 

We  certainly  do  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  later  writers 
that  Tyrtrcus  was  a lame  schoolmaster  at  Athens,  sent  out  of  insolence 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Spartans,  who  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  had 
applied  to  them  fur  a leader  in  the  Messenian  war.  So  much  of  this 
account  may,  however,  be  received  as  true,  that  Tyrttcus  came  from 
Attica  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ; the  place  of  his  abode  being,  according 
to  a precise  statement,  Aphidna;,  an  Athenian  town,  which  is  placed  by 
the  legends  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  early  connexion  with  Laconia. 

* It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  part  of  this  cleffi.'ic  fragment  in  Stohmus  which 
follows  the  hiatus,  in  fact  belongs  to  Callinus,  or  whether  the  name  of  Tyrtaos  bos 
not  fallen  out. 
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If  TyrUTCUs  c-imc  from  Attica,  it  i.s  easy  to  iimlorstaml  how  the  elegiac 
metre  which  had  its  origin  in  Ionia  should  have  been  used  by  him,  and 
tint  in  the  very  style  of  Callinus.  Atliens  was  s*>  closely  connected 
with  her  Ionic  colonies,  that  this  new  kind  of  poetry  must  have  been 
s<xm  known  in  the  mother  city.  This  circumstance  would  be  far 
more  inexplicable  if  Tyrtaius  had  been  a Ijacedicmonian  by  birth,  as 
was  stated  vaguely  by  some  ancient  authors.  For  although  S(Kirta  was 
not  at  this  periisl  a stranger  to  the  efforts  of  the  other  Greeks  in  |Hietry 
ami  music,  yet  the  Spartans  with  their  (iculiar  nusles  of  tliinking  would 
not  have  been  very  ready  to  appropriate  the  ucw  invention  of  the 
lonians. 

Tyrtffius  came  to  the  Lacedemonians  at  a time  when  they  were  not 
only  brought  into  great  straits  from  without  by  the  Ixildness  of  Aristo- 
nicnes,  and  the  desix-rate  courage  of  the  Mcs.senians  but  the  state  was 
also  rent  with  internal  discortl.  'flic  rlisscnsions  were  caused  by  tlio.se 
Spartans  who  had  owned  lands  in  the  conquered  Mes.seuia : now  that  the 
Messenians  had  risen  against  their  conquerors,  these  lands  were  cither  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  were  lell  untilled  from  fear  that  tlie  enemy 
would  reap  their  proiluce  ; and  hence  the  proprietors  of  them  demaiulcd 
with  vehemence^  a new  division  of  lambs — the  most  dangerous  and 
dreadful  of  all  measures  in  the  ancient  republics.  In  this  condition  of 
the  Siiartan  commonwealth  Tyrtaius  com])osed  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
elegies,  which,  from  its  subject,  was  called  Eunomia,  that  is,  “ Justice,” 
or  “ Go(m1  Government,”  (also  Folileia,  or  “ The  Constitution’’).  It 
is  not  difficult,  on  considering  attentively  the  character  of  the  early 
Greek  elegy,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Tyrtacus  probably 
handled  this  subject.  He  doubtless  began  with  remarking  the  anarchi- 
cal movement  among  the  Spartan  citizens,  and  by  expressing  the  eoii- 
cern  with  which  he  viewed  it.  Hut  as  in  general  the  elegy  seeks  to 
pa.ss  from  an  excited  state  of  the  mind  through  sentimeiiLs  and  images 
of  a miscellaneous  description  to  a state  of  calmnc.ss  and  tranquillity,  it 
may  be  conjectured  tliat  the  poet  in  the  Eunomia  made  this  transition 
by  drawing  a picture  of  the  well-regulated  constitution  of  S|)arta,  and 
the  legal  existence  of  its  citizens,  which,  founded  with  the  divine  assist- 
ance, ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  threatened  innovations  ; and  that 
at  the  same  time  he  reminded  the  Spartans,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  lands  by  the  Messenian  war,  that  on  their  courage  would  depend 
the  recovery  of  their  (lossessions  and  the  restoration  of  the  former  pros- 
)xirity  of  the  state.  This  view  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  fragments 
of  Tyrtaeus,  some  of  which  are  distinctly  stated  to  lielong  to  the  Euno- 
mia. In  these  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  extolled,  as  being  founded 
by  the  jxiwer  of  the  Gods  ; Zeus  himself  having  given  the  country  to 
the  Heracleids,  and  the  power  having  been  distributed  in  the  justest 
manner,  according  to  the  oracles  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  among  the 
kings,  the  gerons  in  tlie  couucil,  and  the  men  of  the  commonalty  in  the 
popular  assembly. 
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§ 6.  But  the  Etmomia  wa-s  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  first  clcg;y  in 
which  Tyrta?us  stimulated  the  Lacedemonians  to  a bold  det'ence  afyainst 
the  Messenians.  Exhortation  to  bravery  was  the  theme  which  this  («)et 
took  for  many  elegies*,  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceasing  spirit  and  ever- 
new  inrention.  Never  was  the  duty  and  the  honour  of  bravery  im- 
pressed on  the  youth  of  a nation  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  of 
lanppiage,  by  such  natural  and  touching  motives.  In  this  we  iXMxeive 
the  talent  of  the  Greeks  for  giving  to  an  idea  the  outward  and  visible 
form  most  befitting  it.  In  the  i>oems  of  Tyrtmus  we  sec  before  us 
the  determined  hoplite  firmly  fixed  to  the  earth,  with  feet  apart, 
pressing  his  lips  with  his  teeth,  holding  his  large  shield  against  the 
darts  of  the  distant  enemy,  and  stretching  out  his  spear  with  a strong 
hand  against  the  nearer  combatant.  That  the  young,  and  even  the  old, 
rise  up  and  yield  their  places  to  the  brave  ; that  it  beseems  the  youthful 
warrior  to  fall  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  as  his  form  is  beautiful  even  in 
death,  while  the  aged  man  who  is  slain  in  the  first  ranks  is  a disgrace  to 
his  younger  companion  from  the  unseemly  api>earance  of  his  body  : 
these  and  similar  topics  are  incentives  to  valour  which  could  not  fail  to 
make  a profound  impression  on  a peojile  of  fresh  feeling  and  simple 
character,  such  us  the  Spartans  then  were. 

lliat  these  j)oems  (although  the  author  of  them  was  a foreigner) 
breathed  a truly  Spartan  s-pirit,  and  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  value 
them,  is  proved  by  the  constant  u.se  made  of  them  in  the  military  exjje- 
ditions.  When  the  Spartans  were  on  a campaign,  it  was  their  custom, 
after  the  evening  meal,  when  the  jMean  had  been  sung  in  honour  of  the 
Gods,  to  recite  these  elegies.  On  these  occasions  the  whole  mass  did  not 
join  in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in  repeat- 
ing the  verses  in  a manner  worthy  of  their  subject.  The  successful 
competitor  tlien  received  fmm  the  polctnarch  or  commander  a larger 
portion  of  meat  than  the  others,  a distinction  suitable  to  the  simple  taste 
of  the  Spartans.  Tlris  kind  of  recitation  was  so  well  adapted  to  the 
elegy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Tyrtmus  himself  first  published  his 
elegies  in  this  manner.  'ITie  moderation  anil  chastised  enjoyment  of  a 
Spartan  banquet  were  indeed  requisite,  in  older  to  enable  the  guests  to 
take  pleasure  in  so  serious  and  masculine  a style  of  poetry : among 
guests  of  other  races  the  elegy  placed  in  analogous  circumstances  natu- 
rally assumed  a very  different  tone.  The  elegies  ofTyrtteus  were,  how- 
ever, never  sung  on  the  march  of  the  army  and  in  the  battle  itself ; for 
these  a strain  of  another  kind  was  comjxjsed  by  the  same  jxiet,  viz.,  the 
anapeestic  marches,  to  which  we  shall  incideuUdly  revert  hereafter. 

§ 7.  After  these  two  ancient  masters  of  the  warlike  elegy,  we  shall  jiass 
to  two  other  nearly  contemporary  jvocts,  who  have  this  characteristic  in 
common,  that  they  distinguish  themselves  still  more  in  iambic  than  in 

* Called  V ixi}.i>'a;  (Saidas)  i,  e.  Lessous  and  exhortations  in  elegiac 

vene. 
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elegiac  poetry.  Henceforward  this  union  often  appears : the  same  poet 
who  employs  the  elegy  to  express  his  joyous  and  melancholy  emotions, 
has  recourse  to  the  iambus  where  his  c(X)l  sense  prompts  him  to  censure 
the  follies  of  mankind.  This  relation  of  the  two  metres  in  question  is 
perceptible  in  the  two  earliest  iambic  ixiets,  Archilochus  and  Simo- 
Nior.s  OF  Amorous.  The  elegies  of  .\rchilochus  (of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  extant,  while  of  Simonides  we  only  know  that  he  com- 
posed elegies)  had  nothing  of  that  bitter  spirit  of  which  his  iambics  were 
full,  but  they  contain  the  frank  expression  of  a mind  powerfully  affected 
by  outward  circumstances.  Probably  these  circumstances  were  in  great 
l>art  connected  with  the  migration  of  Archilochus  from  Paros  to  Tha.sos, 
which  by  no  means  fulfilled  his  e.xpectations,  as  his  iambics  show.  Nor 
are  his  elegies  quite  wanting  in  the  warlike  spirit  of  Callinus.  Arehi- 
lochas  calls  himself  the  servant  of  the  Goil  of  War  and  the  disciple  of 
the  Muses*  ; and  praises  the  mtHle  of  fighting  of  the  brave  Abantes  in 
Enbtca,  who  engaged  man  to  man  with  sjiear  and  sword,  and  not  from 
afar  with  arrows  and  slings  ; perhaps,  from  its  contrast  with' the  prac- 
tice of  their  Thracian  neighbours  who,  perhaps,  greatly  annoyed  the  colo- 
nists in  Thasos  by  their  wild  and  tumultuary  mode  of  warfuret.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  Archilochus  avows,  without  much  sense  of  shame, 
and  with  an  indifference  which  first  throws  a light  on  this  part  of  the 
Ionic  character,  that  one  of  the  Saians  (a  Thracian  tribe,  with  whom  the 
Thasians  were  often  at  war)  may  pride  himself  in  his  .shield,  which  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  some  bushes ; he  has  saved  his  life,  and  will  get 
a shield  quite  as  good  some  other  timej.  In  other  fragments,  Archilo- 
chus seeks  to  banish  the  recollections  of  his  misfortunes  by  an  appeal  to 
steady  patience,  and  by  the  conviction  that  all  men  are  equal  sufferers ; 
and  praises  wine  as  the  best  antidote  to  care§.  It  was  evidently  very 
natural  that  from  the  custom  already  noticed  among  the  Si>artans,  of 
singing  elegies  after  drinking  parties  (<ru/tmiaia),  there  should  arise  a 
connexion  between  the  subject  of  the  poem  and  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  sung  ; and  thus  wine  and  the  pleasures  of  the  feast  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  elegy.  Symposiac  elegies  of  this  kind  were,  at  least  in  later 
times,  after  the  Persian  war,  also  sung  at  Sparta,  in  which,  with  all 
respect  for  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  guests  were  invited  to  drinking  and 
merriment,  to  the  dance  and  the  song ; and,  in  the  genuine  Spartan 
feeling,  the  man  was  congratulated  who  had  a fair  wife  at  home.]  Among 
* Ej’u<  T iyi  hai'Tvy  'EvMtXtwa 

Mpt/Ww,  Ifarit  iTierdfitatt. 

f Gaisford,  Poet, Gr.  Min.  frag.*!.  J lb.  frag.  3.  § Frag.  1,  v.  5 ; and  fi^.  7. 

f|  It  is  clear  tiiat  the  elegy  of  Ion  of  Chios,  the  contemporary  of  Pericles,  of 
which  Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  has  preserved  five  distichs,  was  sung  in  Sparta  or  in  the 
Spartan  camp : and  moreover,  at  the  royal  table  (called  by  Xenojihun  the  iMfttem), 
Fur  Spartans  alone  could  have  been  exhorted  to  make  libations  to  Hercules,  to  Alc- 
mene,  to  Procles.  aud  to  the  Perseids.  The  reason  why  Procles  alone  is  mentioned, 
without  Rurysthenes,  (the  other  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,)  can  only  be  that  the 
king  saluted  in  the  poem  r.^iriaat  l^nXivs  et/ritf  er  waraf  ti)  was  a Pruclid, 

— that  is,  from  the  date,  probably,  ArchiUainus. 
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the  lonians  the  eleji^  naturally  took  this  turn  at  a much  earlier  period, 
and  all  the  various  feelings  excited  by  the  use  of  wine,  in  sadness  or  in 
mirth,  were  doubtless  first  expressed  in  an  elegiac  form.  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  praise  of  wine  was  not  dissociated  from  the  other  orna- 
ment of  Ionic  symposia,  tlieHetaerie  (who,  according  to  Greek  manners, 
were  chiefly  distinguished  from  virgins  or  matrons  by  their  participation 
in  the  banquets  of  men)  ; and  there  is  extant  a distich  of  a symposiac 
elegy  of  Archilochus,  in  which  “the  hospitable  Pasiplule,  who  kindly 
receives  all  strangers,  ns  a wild  fig  tree  feeds  many  crows,”  is  ironically 
praised ; in  relation  to  which  an  anecdote  is  preserved  by  Athenmus*. 
This  convivial  elegy  was  allowed  to  collect  all  the  images  fitted  to  drive 
away  the  cares  of  life,  and  to  pour  a serene  hilarity  over  the  mind. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  some  beautiful  verses  of  the  Ionic  poet  Asius, 
of  Samos,  (already  mentioned  among  the  epic  poets,)  belonged  to  a 
poem  of  this  kind ; in  which  a parasite,  forcing  himself  upon  a marriage 
feast,  is  described  with  Homeric  solemnity  and  ironical  seriousness,  as 
the  maimed,  scarred,  and  gray-haired  adorer  of  the  fragrancy  of  the  kit- 
chen, who  comes  unbidden,  and  suddenly  ap)jears  among  the  guests  a 
hero  rising  from  the  mudf. 

§ 8.  This  joyous  tone  of  the  elegy,  'which  sounded  in  the  verses  of 
Archilochus,  did  not  however  hinder  this  poet  from  also  employing  the 
same  metre  for  strains  of  lamentation.  This  application  of  the  elegy 
is  so  closely  connected  with  its  origin  from  the  Asiatic  elegies,  that  it 
probably  occurred  in  the  verses  of  Callinus ; it  must  have  come  from 
the  Ionic  coast  to  the  islands,  not  from  the  islands  to  the  Ionic  coast. 
An  elegy  of  this  kind,  however,  was  not  a threnos,  or  lament  for  the 
dead,  sung  by  the  jicrsons  who  accompanied  the  corpse  to  its  burial 
place ; more  probably  it  was  chanted  at  the  meal  (called  srfpiCtixeor) 
given  to  the  kinsmen  after  the  funeral,  in  the  same  manner  os  elegies 
at  other  banquets.  In  Sparta  also  an  elegy  was  recited  at  the  solemni- 
ties in  honour  of  warriors  who  had  fallen  for  their  country.  A distich 
from  a poem  of  this  kind,  preserved  by  Plutarch,  speaks  of  those  whose 
only  happiness  cither  in  life  or  death  consisted  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
both.  Archilochus  was  induced  by  the  death  of  his  sister's  husband, 
who  had  (lerishcd  at  sea,  to  compose  an  elegy  of  this  description,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  sentiment  that  he  would  feel  le.ss  sorrow  at  the 
event  if  Hephaestus  had  ])erfornicd  his  office  U|X)n  the  head  and  the 
fair  limbs  of  the  dead  man,  wrapt  u|>  in  white  linen  ; that  is  to  say,  if 
he  land,  and  had  been  burnt  on  a funend  pilej. 

§ 9.  Even  in  the  ruins  in  which  the  Greek  elegy  lies  before  us,  it  is 
still  the  best  picture  of  tiie  race  among  which  it  cliiefly  flourislied,  viz., 

• Fragm.  44. 

f Athen.  iii.  125.  The  earliest  certain  example  of  parody,  to  which  we  will  return 
in  the  next  chapter.  On  Asius,  see  above,  ch.  ix. 
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the  Ionian.  In  pro])ortion  as  this  race  of  the  Greeks  became  more  un- 
warlike ami  effeminate,  the  elc^y  was  diverted  from  subjects  relating  to 
public  affairs  and  to  .struggles  for  national  independence.  The  elegies 
of  Mimner.«u8  were  indeed  in  great  part  political;  full  of  allusions  to 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  his  native  city,  and  not  devoid  of  tlie  ex- 
pression of  noble  feelings  of  military  honour;  but  these  patriotic  and 
martial  sentiments  were  mingled  with  vain  regrets  and  melancholy, 
caused  by  the  subjection  of  a large  part  of  Ionia,  and  especially  of  the 
native  city  of  Mimnernius,  to  the  I.ydian  yoke.  Mimnernius  flourished 
from  about  the  37th  Olympiad  (0.34  n.  c.)  until  the  age  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  about  Olymp.  45  (600  ii.c.)  : as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Solon,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  his  poems,  addresses  Mimncrmu.s, 
as  living — “ But  if  you  will,  even  now,  take  my  advice,  erase  this;  nor 
bear  me  any  ill-will  for  having  thought  on  this  subject  belter  than  you  ; 
alter  the  words,  Ligyiistades,  and  sing — May  the  fate  of  death  reach  me 
in  my  sixlkih  year”  (and  not  as  Mimnermas  wished,  in  his  eightieth*). 
Consequently  the  lifetime  of  Mimnermus,  compared  with  the  reigns  of 
the  Lydian  kings,  falls  in  the  short  reign  of  Sadyattes  and  the  first  part 
of  the  long  reign  of  Halyattes,  which  begins  in  Olymp.  40,  4,  B.  c.  617. 
Tlie  native  city  of  Mimnermus  was  Smyrna,  which  liad  at  that  time  long 
been  a colony  of  the  Ionic  city  Colophont.  Mimnermus,  in  an  extant 
fragment  of  his  elegy  Nanuo,  calls  himself  one  of  the  colonists  of 
Smyrna,  who  came  from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors  at  a still  earlier 
period  came  from  the  Nelean  Pylos.  Now  Herodotus,  in  his  accounts 
of  the  enterprises  of  the  Lydian  kings,  sUites  that  Gyges  made  war  upon 
Smyrna,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it,  as  he  did  with  Colophon. 
Halyattes,  however,  at  length  overcame  Smyrna  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  J.  Smyrna,  therefore,  together  with  a considerable  part  of 
Ionia,  lost  its  independence  during  the  lifetime  of  Mimnermus,  and  lost 
it  for  ever,  unless  we  consider  the  title  of  allies,  which  Athens  gave  to 
its  subjects,  or  the  nominal  libertas  with  which  Rome  honoured  many 
cities  in  this  region,  as  marks  of  independent  sovereignty.  It  is  im- 
portant to  form  a clear  conception  of  this  time,  when  a people  of  a noble 
nature,  capable  of  great  resolutions  and  endued  with  a lively  and  sus- 

* *AXX'li  fui  xcu  fr.  TiirlMi,  i|iXl  Svt  riv  Xft'/f? 

fitTttTttiieet,  Aiytittrrudr,.  «4f  anil,  &c.  The  emeudation  of  Aiyvamtiti  for 
iyvuteTm}i  18  (tile  to  a young  (rermun  philologist.  It  is  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  comparison  of  Suidas  in  Mi/c.i.^r*  This  familiar  address  completes  the 
proof  that  Mimnermu.s  was  then  still  living. 

I On  the  relations  of  Colophon  and  Smyrna;  see  above,  ch.  v,  ^ 2. 

1 This  appears  first,  because  Herodotus,  1.16,  mentions  this  conquest  irome- 
dialely  after  the  battle  with  Cyaxares  (who  died  5114  u.c.)  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cimmerians ; secondly,  because,  according  to  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646,  Smyrna,  having 
been  divided  into  separate  villages  by  the  Lydians,  remained  in  that  state  for  400 
yeani,  until  the  time  of  Antigonus,  From  this  it  seems  that  Smyrna  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lydians  before  GUO  b.  c.;  even  in  that  case  the  |>eriad  cannot  have 
amounted  to  mure  than  300  years. 
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ceptible  temperament,  but  wanting  in  the  power  ofstearly  resistanee  and 
resolute  union,  bids  a half  melancholy,  half  indifferent,  farewell  to  liberty  ; 
it  is  important,  I repeat,  to  form  a clear  conception  of  this  time  and 
this  people,  in  order  to  gain  a coiTect  understanding  of  the  poetical 
character  of  Mimnermus.  He  too  could  take  joy  in  valorous  deeds,  and 
wrote  an  elegy  in  honour  of  the  early  battle  of  the  Sinyrmeans  against 
Gyges  and  the  Lydians,  whose  attack  was  then  (as  we  have  already 
stated)  successfully  repulsed.  Pausanias,  who  had  himself  read  tliis 
elegy*,  evidently  quotes  from  iff  a particular  event  of  tliis  war  in  question, 
viz.,  that  the  Lydians  had,  on  this  occasion,  actually  inatlc  an  entrance 
into  the  town,  but  that  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  bravery  of  the 
SmyriiEBans.  To  this  elegy  also  doubtlc.ss  belongs  the  fragment  (pre- 
served by  Stob®us),  in  which  an  Ionian  warrior  is  praised,  who  drove 
before  him  the  light  squadrons  of  the  mounted  Lydians  on  the  plain  of 
the  Hermus  (that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna),  and  in  whose 
firm  valour  Pallas  Athene  herself  could  find  nothing  to  blame  when  he 
broke  through  the  first  ninks  on  the  bloody  battle-field.  As  in  these 
lines  the  jioet  refers  to  what  he  hiul  heard  from  his  predecessors,  who 
had  themselves  witnessed  the  hero’s  exploits,  it  is  probable  that  this 
brave  Smyrnaian  lived  about  two  generations  before  the  period  at  which 
Mimnermus  flourished — that  is  precisely  in  the  time  of  Gyges.  As  the 
poet,  at  the  outset  of  this  fragment,  says — “ Not  such,  as  I hear,  was 
the  courage  and  spirit  of  that  warrior,”  &c.J,  we  may  conjecture  that 
the  bravery  of  this  ancient  Smyrnaean  was  contrasted  with  the  effemi- 
nacy and  softness  of  the  actual  generation.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Mimnermus  sought  rather  to  work  upon  his  countrymen  by  a melan- 
choly retrospect  of  this  kind,  than  to  stimulate  them  to  energetic  deeds 
of  valour  by  inspiriting  appeals  after  the  manner  of  Callinus  and 
Tyrtreus:  nothing  of  this  kind  is  cited  from  his  poems. 

§ 10.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  the 
extant  fragments,  show  that  Mimnermus  recommended,  as  the  only 
consolation  in  all  these  calamities  and  reverses,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
best  part  of  life,  and  particularly  love,  which  the  gods  hail  given  ns  the 
only  com|iensatiou  for  human  ills.  These  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
his  celebrated  elegy  of  Nan  no,  the  most  ancient  erotic  elegy  of  antiquity, 
which  took  its  name  from  a beautiful  and  mueh-loved  flute  player.  Yet 
even  this  elegy  had  contained  allusions  to  political  events : thus  it 
lamented  how  Smyrna  had  always  been  an  apple  of  dLscord  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  verses  already  cited  on  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Colophonians§  ; the  founder  of  Colophon,  An- 
drtemon  of  Pylos,  was  also  mentioned  in  it.  But  all  these  reflections 
on  the  past  and  present  fortunes  of  the  city  were  evidently  intended  only 
to  recommend  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  as  life  was  only  worth 

* iz.  29.  f iv.  £1.  J Fragm.  11,  ail  Gaisfotd.  ^ Fragm.  9. 
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havinpf  while  it  could  be  devoted  to  love,  before  unseemly  and  anxious 
old  ag;e  comes  on*.  These  idea.s,  which  have  since  been  so  often  re- 
peated, are  expressed  by  Mimnermus  with  almost  irresi.stible  grace.  The 
beauty  of  youth  and  love  af<pcars  with  the  greater  charm  when  accom- 
panied with  the  impression  of  its  caducity,  and  the  images  of  joy  stand 
out  in  the  more  vivid  light  as  contrasted  with  the  shadows  of  deep-seated 
inelancholyt. 

§ 1 1.  With  this  soft  Ionian,  who  even  compassionates  the  God  of  the 
Sun  for  the  toils  wliich  he  must  endure  in  order  to  illuminate  the  eartht, 
Solon  the  Athenian  forms  an  interesting  contrast.  Solon  was  a man 
of  the  genuine  Athenian  stamp,  and  tor  tliat  reason  fitted  to  inoduce  by 
his  laws  a (jermanent  influence  on  the  ]>ublic  and  private  lifeof  his  coun- 
trymen. In  his  character  were  combined  the  freedom  and  susceptibility 
of  the  Asiatic  Ionian,  with  the  energy  and  firmness  of  purpose  which 
marked  the  Athenian.  Ily  the  former  amiable  and  liberal  tendencies 
he  was  led  to  favour  a system  of  “ live  and  let  live,”  which  so  strongly 
distinguishes  his  legislation  from  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Spartan 
constitutions  : by  the  latter  he  was  eindiled  to  pursue  his  proposed  ends 
with  unremitting  constancy.  Hence,  too,  the  elegy  of  Solon  wa.s  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Mars  us  well  as  of  the  Muses;  and  under  the 
combined  inllucnce  of  a patriotic  dis[K)sition  like  that  of  Callinus,  and 
of  a more  enlarged  view  of  human  nature,  there  arose  i>oeni.s  of  which 
the  loss  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented.  But  even  the  extant  fragments 
of  them  enable  us  to  follow  thus  great  and  noble-minded  man  through 
all  the  chief  ejxxihs  of  his  life. 

The  elegy  of  Salamis,  which  Solon  composed  about  Olymp.  41  (604 
n.  c.)  had  evidently  more  of  the  fire  of  youth  in  it  than  any  other  of  his 
poems.  The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written  are 
related  by  the  ancients,  from  Demosthenes  downwards,  with  tolerable 
agreement,  in  the  following  manner.  The  Athenians', hod  from  an 
early  period  contested  the  possession  of  Salamis  with  the  Megarians,  and 
the  great  power  of  Athens  was  then  so  completely  in  its  infancy,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  wrest  this  island  from  their  Doric  neighbours, 
small  as  was  the  Megariau  territory.  The  Athenians  had  suffered  so 
many  losses  in  the  attempt,  that  they  not  only  gave  up  all  propositions  in 
the  popular  as.sembly  for  the  reconquest  of  Salami.s,  but  even  made  it 
penal  to  bring  forward  such  a motion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Stolon  one  day  suddenly  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a herald,  with  the 
proper  cap  (s-iXioj/)  upon  his  head,  having  previously  spread  a report 
that  he  was  mad ; sprang  in  the  place  of  the  popular  assembly  upon  the 

* That  the  subject  of  the  elepy  should  not  be  contest  and  war,  but  the  gifts  of 
the  Muses  aud  Aphrodite  for  the  embcllishmeut  of  the  banquet,  is  a sentiment  also 
expres^ed  by  an  Ionian  later  by  two  generations  (Anacreon  ot  Tcos),  who  himself 
also  composed  elegies  : Ow  ^ik'tu  St  vagi  wAlf  eorTWafwr,  Nnsia  jtal  weAi^r 

hisreefrra  Xiyit.  (Alhen.  xi.  p.  463.) 

t Fragg.  1—5,  J Fragm.  8. 
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stone  where  the  heralds  were  wont  to  stand,  and  sang  in  an  impassioned 
tone  an  elegy,  which  began  with  these  words : — “ 1 myself  come  as  a 
herald  from  the  lovely  island  of  Salamis,  using  song,  the  ornament  of 
words,  and  not  simple  siieech,  to  the  people.”  It  is  manifest  that  the 
poet  feigned  himself  to  be  a herald  sent  from  Salamis,  and  returned 
from  his  mission  ; by  which  fiction  he  was  enabled  to  paint  in  fur  live- 
lier colours  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done  the  haled  dominion  of  the 
Megarians  over  the  island,  and  the  reproaches  which  many  Salarainiaii 
partizans  of  Athens  vented  in  secret  against  the  Athenians.  He  described 
the  disgrace  which  would  fall  ujion  the  Athenians,  if  they  did  not  re- 
conquer the  island,  as  intolerable.  “In  that  case  (he  said)  I would 
rather  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  meanest  island  than  of  Athens ; for  wher- 
ever I might  live,  the  saying  would  quickly  circulate — ‘ This  is  one  of 
the  Athenians  who  have  abandoned  Salamis  in  so  cowardly  a man- 
ner*.’’’  And  when  Solon  concluded  with  the  words  “ Let  us  go  to 
Salamis,  to  conquer  the  lovely  island,  and  to  wipe  out  our  shame,’’  the 
youths  of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  seized  with  so  eager  a desire  of 
fighting,  that  an  expedition  against  the  Megarians  of  Salamis  was  un- 
dertaken on  the  spot,  which  put  the  Athenians  into  possession  of  the 
island,  though  they  did  not  retain  it  without  interruption. 

§ 12.  A character  in  many  respects  similar  belongs  to  the  elegy  of 
which  Demosthenes  cites  a long  pas.sage  in  his  contest  with  Aeschines 
on  the  embassy.  This,  too,  is  composed  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation 
to  the  people.  “ My  feelings  prompt  me  (says  the  poet)  to  declare  to 
the  Athenians  how  much  mischief  injustice  brings  over  the  city,  and 
that  justice  everywhere  restores  a perfect  and  harmonious  order  of 
things.”  In  this  elegy  Solon  laments  with  bitter  regret  the  evils  in  the 
political  stale  of  the  commonwealth,  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  misery  of  the 
poor,  many  of  whom  were  sold  into  slavery  by  the  rich,  and  carried  to 
foreign  countries.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  this  elegy  is  anterior  to  Solon's 
legislation,  which,  as  is  well  known,  abolished  slavery  for  debt,  and 
made  it  impossible  to  deprive  an  insolvent  debtor  of  Iris  liberty. 
These  verses  give  us  a livelier  picture  of  this  unhappy  period  of  Athens 
than  any  historical  description.  “ The  misery  of  the  people  (says 
Solon)  forces  itself  into  every  man’s  house  : the  doors  of  the  court- yard 
are  no  longer  able  to  keep  it  out ; it  springs  over  the  lofty  wall,  and 
finds  out  the  wTetch,  even  if  he  has  fled  into  the  most  secret  part  of 
his  dwelling.” 

But  in  other  of  Solon’s  elegies  there  is  the  expression  of  a subdued  and 
tranquil  joy  at  the  ameliorations  brought  about  in  Athens  by  his  legisla- 
tive measures  (Olymp.  46,3,  594  n.  c.),  by  which  the  holders  of  properly 
and  the  commonalty  hod  each  rccei  ved  their  due  share  of  consideration  and 
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power,  and  both  were  protected  by  a firm  Abield  *,  But  this  feeling  of 
calm  satisfaction  was  not  of  long  continuance,  as  Solon  observed  and 
soon  expressed  his  opinion  in  elegies,  “ that  the  people,  in  its  ignorance, 
was  bringing  itself  under  the  yoke  of  a monarch  (Pisistratus),  and  that 
it  was  not  the  gods,  but  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  the  people  put 
the  means  of  ohUiining  the  sovereign  power  into  the  hands  of  Pisistra- 
tus, which  had  destroyed  the  liberties  of  Athens  t.” 

Solon’s  elegies  were  therefore  the  ])ure  expression  of  Ids  politieal  feel- 
ings ; a mirror  of  his  patriotic  sympathies  with  the  weal  and  woe  of  his 
country.  They  moreover  exhibit  an  excited  tone  of  sentiment  in  the 
|K«t,  cnilcil  forth  by  the  warm  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  alfairs  of 
the  community,  and  by  the  dangers  which  threaten  its  welfare.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  is  a wide  and  comprehensive  humanity.  When 
Solon  had  occasion  to  express  feelings  of  a dirtcrent  e.xst — when  he 
placed  himself  in  a hostile  attitude  towards  his  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries, and  used  sarcasm  and  rebuke,  he  emjjloyed  not  elegiac,  but 
iambic  and  trochaic  metres.  The  elegies  of  Solon  are  not  indeed  quite 
free  from  complaints  and  reproaches ; but  these  flow  from  the  regard 
for  the  public  interests,  which  animated  his  poetry.  'The  repose  which 
always  follows  an  cxciterl  state  of  the  mind,  and  of  which  Solon’s  elegies 
would  naturally  present  the  reflection,  was  found  in  the  expression  of 
ho])CH  for  the  future,  of  a calm  reliance  on  the  gods  who  had  taken 
Athens  into  their  protection,  and  a serious  contemplation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  good  er  evil  acts.  From  his  liabitsof  reflection,  and  of  reli- 
ance on  his  understanding,  rather  than  his  feelings,  his  elegies  contained 
more  general  remarks  on  human  affairs  than  those  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Srjme  considerable  passages  of  this  kind  have  been  preserved  ; 
one  in  which  he  divides  human  life  into  i>eriods  of  seven  years,  and 
a.ssigns  to  each  its  proper  physical  and  mental  occupations  J;  another  in 
which  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  men  are  described,  and  their  inability 
to  command  success  ; for  fate  brings  gorxl  and  ill  to  mortals,  and  man 
cannot  escape  from  the  destiny  allotted  to  him  by  the  gorls§.  Many 
maxims  of  a worldly  wisdom  from  Solon’s  elegies  are  likewise  pre- 
served, in  which  wealth,  and  comfort,  and  sensual  enjoyment  are 
recommended,  but  only  so  far  as  was,  according  to  Greek  notions,  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  fear  of  the  gods.  On  account  of  these  general 
maxims,  which  are  called  yriofiai,  sayings  or  apophthegms,  Solon  has 
been  reckoned  among  the  gnomic  poets,  and  his  poems  have  been 
denominated  gnomic  elegies.  This  appellation  is  so  far  correct,  that  the 
gnomic  character  predominates  in  Solon’s  poetry ; nevertheless  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  calm  contemplation  of  mankind  cannot 

* Fragm.  20. 

t Fragg.  18,  19.  The  fragm.  18  has  received  an  additional  distich  from  Diod. 
Exc.  1.  Aii.— X.  in  Mai  Script,  vit.  Nov.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

1 Fragm.  14.  ^ Fragm.  5. 
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alone  constitute  an  elegj".  For  the  unimpassioned  enunciation  of  moral 
sentences,  the  hexameter  remained  the  most  suitable  form  : hence  the 
sayings  of  Phocylides  of  Miletus  (about  Olymp.  GO.  b.c.  540),  with 
the  perpetually  recurring  introrluction  “ This,  too,  is  a saying  of  Phocy- 
lides,” appear,  from  the  genuine  remnants  of  them,  to  have  consisted 
only  of  hexameters*. 

§ 13.  The  remains  of  Theognis,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  both  in 
matter  and  form  to  the  elegy  properly  so  called,  although  in  all  that 
respects  their  connexion  and  their  character  as  works  of  art,  they  have 
comedown  tons  in  so  unintelligible  a shape,  that  at  first  sight  the  most 
copious  remains  of  any  Greek  elegiac  poet  that  we  possess — for  more 
than  1400  verses  are  preserved  under  the  name  of  Theognis — would 
seem  to  throw  less  light  on  the  character  of  the  Greek  elegy  than  the 
much  scantier  fragments  of  Solon  and  Tyrtreus.  It  appears  that  from 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  Theognis  was  considered  chiefly  as  a teacher  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  that  those  parts  of  his  writings  which  had  a 
general  application  were  far  more  prized  than  those  which  referred  to 
some  particular  occasion.  When,  therefore,  in  later  times  it  became 
the  fashion  to  extract  the  general  remarks  and  apophthegms  from  the 
poets,  everything  was  rejected  from  Theognis,  by  which  his  elegies 
were  limited  to  particular  situations,  or  obtained  an  individual  colour- 
ing ; and  the  gnomolo«y  or  collection  of  apophthegms  was  formed, 
which,  after  various  revisions  and  the  intcqiolation  of  some  fragments 
of  other  elegiac  poets,  is  still  extant.  We  know,  however,  that  Theog- 
nis  composed  complete  elegies,  especially  one  to  the  Sicilian  Megari- 
ans,  who  escapetl  with  their  lives  at  the  siege  of  Megara  by  Gelon 
(Olymp.  74,  2.  4S3  b.c.);  and  the  gnomic  fragments  themselves 
exhibit  in  numerous  places  the  traces  of  poems  which  were  composed  for 
particular  objects,  and  which  on  the  whole  could  not  have  been  very 
different  from  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaius,  Archilochus,  and  Solon.  As  in 
these  poems  of  Theognis  there  is  a perpetual  reference  to  political  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  necessary  first  to  cast  a glance  at  the  condition  of 
Megara  in  his  time. 

§ 14.  Megara,  the  Doric  neighbour  of  Athens,  had,  after  its  separation 
from  Corinth,  remained  for  a long  time  under  the  undisturbed  domi- 
nion of  a Doric  nobility,  which  founded  its  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  both  on  its  descent,  and  its  possession  of  large  landed 
estates.  But  before  the  legislation  of  Solon,  Theageues  had  raised  him- 
self to  absolute  pov\-er  over  the  Megarians  by  pretending  to  espouse 

* Two  flistichs  cited  under  tlie  name  of  Phocylides,  in  which  in  the  first  person 
he  expresses  warmth  and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  prol>ah]y1he  fragment  of  an  elegy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a distich  which  has  the  appearance  of  a jocular  appendix 
to  the  yiZfimt,  almost  of  a self-parody : — 

Koj  riii  t’wjKaXltfla'*  saxrj*  i 3*  rb'  _ 

Ilcvn;,  wXar  IlfraXirer,  neci  ll^xXir.,  , 

(Gaisford,  fragro.  b.j 
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the  popular  cause.  After  he  had  been  overthrown,  the  aristocracy  was 
restored,  but  only  for  a short  period,  as  the  commons  rose  with  vio- 
lence af^ainst  the  nobles,  and  founded  a democracy,  which  however  led 
to  such  a state  of  anarchy,  that  the  etcjtelled  nobles  found  the  means  of 
regaining  their  lost  power.  Now  the  poetry  of  Theognis,  so  far  as  its 
political  character  extends,  evidently  falls  in  the  beginning  of  this 
democracy,  probably  nearer  to  the  70th  (500  B.c.)  than  the  60th 
Olympiad  (540  b.c.)  : for  Theognis,  although  according  to  the  ancient 
accounts  he  was  born  before  the  60th  Olympiad,  yet  from  his  own  \erses 
appears  to  have  lived  to  the  Persian  war  (Olymp.  75.  480  B.  c.).  Re- 
volutious  of  this  kind  were  in  the  ancient  Greek  states  usually  accom- 
panied with  (livisions  of  the  large  landed  estates  among  the  commons; 
and  by  a fresh  partition  of  the  Mcgarian  territory,  made  by  the 
democratic  Jtarty,  Theognis,  who  happened  to  be  absent  on  a voyage, 
was  deprived  of  the  rich  heritage  of  his  ancestors.  Hence  he  longs  for 
vengeance  on  the  men  who  had  spoiled  him  of  his  property,  while  he 
himself  had  only  escajied  with  his  life  ; like  a dog  who  throws  every  thing 
away  in  order  to  cross  a torrent*,  and  the  cry  of  the  crane,  which  gives 
warning  of  the  season  of  tillage,  reminds  him  of  his  fertile  fields  now  in 
other  men's  hands  t.  These  fragments  are  therefore  full  of  allusions  to 
the  violent  jiolitical  measures  which  in  Greece  usually  ac'companicd  the 
accession  of  the  democratic  party  to  power.  One  of  the  principal 
changes  on  such  occasions  was  commonly  the  adoption  into  the  sove- 
reign community  of  I’ericeciy  that  is,  cultivators  who  were  before  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  govermnent.  Of  this  Theognis  says  J,  “ Cyrnus, 
this  city  is  still  the  city,  but  a different  people  are  in  it,  who  formerly 
knew  nothing  of  courts  of  justice  and  laws,  but  wore  their  country  dress 
of  goat  skins  at  their  work,  and  like  timid  deer  dwelt  at  a distance  from 
the  town.  And  now  they  arc  the  better  class;  and  those  who  were 
formerly  noble  are  now  the  mean : who  can  endure  to  see  these 
things  ?”  The  expressions  good  and  bad  men  (dyaSol,  iaOXol  and 
cacol,  otiXoi),  which  in  later  times  bore  a purely  moral  signification,  are 
evidently  used  by  Thei^nis  in  a political  sense  for  nobles  and  commons ; 
or  rather  his  use  of  these  words  rests  in  fact  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
brave  spirit  and  honourable  conduct  can  be  expected  only  of  men  de- 
■scended  from  a family  long  tried  in  peace  and  war.  Hence  his  chief 
complaint  is,  that  the  good  man,  that  is,  the  noble,  is  now  of  no  account 
as  compared  with  the  rich  man ; and  that  wealth  is  the  only  object  of 
all.  “ They  honour  riches,  and  thus  the  good  marries  the  daughter  of 
the  bad,  and  the  barl  marries  the  daughter  of  the  good : wealth  cor- 
rupts the  blood§.  Hence,  son  of  Polypas,  do  not  wonder  if  the  race  of 
the  citizens  loses  its  brightness,  for  good  and  bad  are  confounded  toge- 

• V.  345,  trq.  ed.  Bekker.  f v.  1297,  irq.  J 5Q,  trj. 

§ wXtvTtt  yiut* 
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ther  Theognis  doubtless  made  this  complaint  on  the  debasement  of 
the  Megarian  nobility  with  the  stroufter  feeling  of  bitterness,  as  he  him- 
self had  been  rejected  by  the  parents  of  a young  woman,  whom  he  had 
desired  to  marry,  and  a far  worse  man,  that  is,  a man  of  plebeian  blood, 
had  been  preferred  to  himt-  Yet  the  girl  herself  was  captivated  with 
the  noble  descent  of  Thcognis  : she  hated  her  ignoble  husband,  and 
came  disguised  to  the  poet,  “ with  the  lightness  of  a little  bird,"  as  he 
says  J. 

With  regard  to  the  union  of  these  fragments  into  entire  elegies,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  all  the  complaints,  warnings,  and  lessons 
having  a political  reference,  appear  to  be  addressed  to  a single  young 
friend  of  the  poet,  Cyrnus,  the  son  of  Polypas  §.  Wlierever  other 
names  occur,  cither  the  subject  is  c)uite  different,  or  it  is  at  least  treated 
in  a different  manner.  Thus  there  is  a considerable  fragment  of  an 
elegy  addressed  by  Thcognis  to  a friend  named  Simonides,  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  which  in  the  poems  addressed  to  Cyrnus  is  described 
as  passed  by.  fn  this  passage  the  insurrection  is  described  under  the 
favourite  image  of  a ship  tossed  about  by  winds  and  waves,  while  the 
crew  have  deposed  the  skilful  steersman,  and  entrusted  the  guidance  of 
the  helm  to  the  common  working  sailor.  " Let  this  (the  poet  adds)  be 
revealed  to  the  good  in  enigmatic  language  ; yet  a bad  man  may  under- 
stand it,  if  he  has  sense.’’  It  is  manifest  that  this  poem  was  composed 
during  a reign  of  terror,  which  checked  the  freedom  of  speech;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  poems  addressed  to  Cyrnus,  Thcognis  openly  dis- 
plays all  his  opinions  and  feelings.  So  far  is  he  from  concealing  his 
haired  of  the  popular  party,  that  he  wi.shes  that  he  could  drink  the 
blood  of  those  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  pro|icrty  ||. 

§ 15.  On  attempting  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the  relation  of  Cyrnus 
to  Thcognis,  it  appears  that  the  son  of  Polypas  was  a youth  of  noble 
family,  to  whom  'fheognis  bore  a tender,  but  at  the  same  time  paternal, 
regard,  and  whom  he  de.sires  to  see  a “good"  citizen,  in  liis  sense  of 
the  word.  The  interest  felt  by  the  poet  in  Cyrnus  probably  appeared 
much  more  clearly  in  the  complete  elegies  thati  in  the  gnomic  extracts 
now  preserved,  in  which  the  address  to  Cyrnus  might  appear  a mere 
superfluity.  Several  pas.sagcs  have,  however,  been  preserved,  in  which 
the  true  state  of  his  relation  to  Thcognis  is  apparent.  “Cynius^  (says 
the  poet)  when  evil  befals  you,  we  all  weep ; but  grief  for  others  is  with 

* V.  1st),  «ry.  f V.  *261,  iry.  J T.  1091. 

S Elrasley  has  remarked  that  II«Xi/rai3s  is  to  Ire  read  as  a patronymic.  The 
remark  is  certain,  as  nsXicroi'is  never  occurs  Irefore  a consonant,  but  nine  times  be- 
fore a vowel,  and  moreover  in  passages  where  the  verse  requires  a dactyl.  The 
exhortutiona  with  the  addresses  Ktifo  and  IIiXeTarSe  ate  al.-o  clnsely  connected. 
rr«).iar«r  (with  the  long  ai  has  the  same  meaning  as  TsXorra^*,  a rich  proprietor. 

II  la  V.  6G7 — 82  there  is  a manifest  allusion  to  the  yUr  iiixias^ts  in  the  verses 
Xsr'^ara  ^ fim,  Miffui  V arrlXarXlr, 

i’tvjtiTifts  y 'tyrirKi  if  r* 

^ T.  319. 
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you  only  a transient  feeliii"*.”  “ I have  ^iven  you  win^,  with  which 
you  will  (ly  over  soa  and  land,  and  will  be  present  at  all  banquets,  as 
youii"  men  will  sing  of  you  to  the  flute.  Even  iu  future  times  your 
name  will  be  dear  to  all  tlie  lovers  of  song,  so  long  as  the  earth  and  sun 
endure.  But  to  me  you  shew  but  little  resjiect,  deceiving  me  with 
words  like  a little  boyt  ’’  It  is  plain  that  Cyrnus  did  not  place  in 
Theognis  that  entire  confidence  which  the  jxjct  desired.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  these  affectionate  appeals  and  tender  re- 
proaches are  to  be  taken  iu  tlie  sense  of  the  earlier  and  pure  Doric  cus- 
tom, and  that  no  connexion  of  a criminal  nature  is  to  be  understood, 
with  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  that  the  poet  recommends  a married 
life  to  the  youth  J.  Cyrnus  also  is  sulliciently  old  to  be  sent  as  a sacred 
envoy  (dcupoc)  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  bring  back  an  oracle  to  the  city. 
The  poet  exhorts  him  to  preserve  it  faithfully,  and  not  to  add  or  to  omit 
a word  §. 

The  poems  of'Dicognis,  even  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  extant, 
place  us  in  the  middle  of  a circle  of  friends,  who  formed  a kind  of  eat- 
ing society,  like  the  philitia  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  public  tables 
of  Mcgara  itself.  The  Spartan  public  tables  are  described  to  us  a,s  a 
kind  of  aristocratic  clubs  ; and  these  societies  in  Megara  might  .serve  to 
awaken  and  keep  alive  an  aristocratic  disposition.  Theognis  himself 
thinks  that  those  who,  according  to  the  original  constitution  of  Mcgara, 
possessed  tlie  chief  power,  were  the  only  [lersons  witti  whom  any  one 
ought  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  sit,  and  whom  he  should  strive  to  please  ||. 
It  is  therefore  manifest  that  all  the  friends  whom  Theognis  names,  not 
only  Cyrnus  and  Simonides,  but  also  Onomacritus,  Clearistus,  Denid- 
clcs,  Demonax,  and  Timagoras,  belonged  to  the  cla.ss  of  the  “ good,  ” 
although  the  political  maxims  arc  only  addressed  to  Cyrnus.  Various 
events  in  the  lives  of  these  friends,  or  the  qualities  xvhich  each  shewed 
at  their  convivial  meetings,  furnished  (xtcasions  for  separate,  but  probably 
short  elegies.  Inonc  the  poet  laments  that  Clearistus  should  have  made 
an  unfortunate  voyage,  and  promises  him  the  assistance  which  is  due  to 
one  connected  with  his  family  by  ancient  ties  of  hospitality^:  in  ano- 
ther he  wishes  a happy  voyage  to  the  same  or  another  friend**.  To 
Simonides,  as  being  the  chief  of  the  society,  he  addresses  a farewell 
elegy,  exhorting  him  to  leave  to  every  guest  his  liberty,  not  to  detain  any 
one  desirous  to  depart,  or  to  waken  the  sleeping,  &c.tt;  and  to  Onoma- 
critus the  piwt  laments  over  the  consc(|ucnccs  of  inordinate  drinking  JJ. 
Few  of  the  persons  whom  he  addresses  appear  to  have  been  without 
this  circle  of  friends,  although  Ids  fame  had  even  in  his  lifetime  spread 

* V.  655,  teq.  t »•  237,1^7.  J v.  1225. 

§v.805,«7.  ||v.36,»f7.  ^v.5I1,m7.  **T.691,«r7. 

ff  T.  469,  ttq,  J J V.  305,  teq. 
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far  beyond  Megara,  by  means  of  his  travels  as  well  as  of  his  poetry ; 
and  his  elegies  were  sung  in  many  symjmsia*. 

The  iKietry  of  Theognis  is  full  of  allusions  to  symposia : so  that  from 
it  a clear  conception  of  the  outward  accompaniments  of  the  elegy  may 
be  formed.  When  the  guests  were  satisfied  with  eating,  the  cups  were 
filled  for  the  solemn  libation  ; and  at  this  ceremony  a prayer  was  offered 
to  the  gofls,  especially  to  Apollo,  which  in  many  districts  of  Greece  was 
expanrlcd  into  a posan.  Here  began  the  more  joyous  and  noisy  part  of 
the  banquet,  which  Theognis  (as  well  as  Pindar)  calls  in  general 
KwftoQ,  although  this  wonl  in  a narrower  sense  also  signified  the  tumul- 
tuous throng  of  the  guests  departing  from  the  feast  t.  Now  the  Comos 
was  usually  accompanied  with  the  flute  J:  hence  Theognis  speaks  in  so 
many  places  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute-player  to  the  jioems  sung 
in  the  intervals  of  drinking  § ; while  the  lyre  and  cithani  (or  phorminx) 
are  rarely  mentioned,  and  then  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  song  at  the 
libation  ||.  And  tliis  was  the  appropriate  occasion  for  the  elegy,  which 
was  sung  by  one  of  the  guests  to  the  sound  of  a flute,  being  either 
addressed  to  the  company  at  large,  or  (as  is  always  the  case  in  Theognis) 
to  a single  guest. 

§ 16.  We  have  next  to  speak  of  the  poems  of  a man  different  in  his 
character  from  any  of  the  elegiac  poets  hitherto  treated  of ; a philoso- 
pher, whose  metaphysical  siwculations  will  be  considered  in  a future 
chapter.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  who  about  the  68th  Olympiad 
(508  B.  c.)  founded  the  celebrated  school  of  Elea,  at  an  earlier  period, 
while  he  was  still  living  at  Colophon,  gave  vent  to  his  tlioughts  and 
feelings  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  him,  in  the  form  of  elegies^. 
These  elegies,  like  those  of  Archikx;has,  Solon,  Theognis,  &c.  were 
symixtsiac : there  is  preserved  in  Athemeus  a considerable  fragment,  in 
which  the  beginning  of  asymixision  is  described  with  much  distinctness 
and  elegance,  and  the  guests  are  exhorted,  after  the  libation  and  song 
of  praise  to  the  gtuls,  to  celebrate  over  their  cups  brave  deeds  and  the 
exploits  of  youtlLS  (i.  e.  in  elegiac  strains)  ; and  not  to  sing  the  fictions 

♦ Theojjnis  himself  mentions  that  he  had  heen  in  Sicily,  Eubcpo,  and  Sparta,  v. 
387,  In  Sicily  he  comjwsed  the  elepy  for  hi*  countrymen,  which  has  been  raen- 
tiuiK'd  ill  the  text,  the  colonists  fmm  Alej^ara  of  Me^ara  Ilyblsa.  The  verses  891 — i 
must  have  been  written  in  Kuhira.  Many  allusion*  to  Sparta  occur,  and  the  pas- 
sage v.  4 is  probably  from  an  elepy  written  by  Theognis  fora  Spartan  friend, 
-whohada  vineyard  on  Taygetus.  I’he  most  difficult  of  explanation  are  v.  1200  and 
1211,  which  can  scarcely  bu  reconciled  with  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
Theognis. 

+ See  Theogn.  v.  829,940,  1046, 1065,  1207. 

I See  above  p.  21. 

§ V.  241,  761.825,  941,975,  1041,  1056,  1065. 

II  V.  534,  761,  791. 

•[  There  are,  however,  in  Diogenes  Laertius  elegiac  verse*  of  Xenophanes,  in 
which  ho  states  himself  to  be  uinety-two  years  old,  and  speaks  of  his  wanderings 
in  Greece. 
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of  ancient  poets  on  the  battles  of  Titans,  or  giants,  or  centaurs,  ami  such 
like  stories.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Xenophanes  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  ordinary  amusements  at  the  banquets  of  his  countrymen;  and  from 
other  fragments  of  the  same  writer,  it  also  apiiears  that  he  viewed  the 
life  of  the  Greeks  with  the  eye  of  a philosopher.  Not  only  does  he  blame 
the  luxury  of  the  Colophonians,  which  they  had  learnt  from  tlie 
Lydians*,  but  abso  the  folly  of  the  Greeks  in  valuing  an  athlete  who  had 
been  victorious  at  Olympia  in  running  or  wrestling,  higher  than  the 
wise  man ; a judgment  which,  however  reasonable  in  onr  eyes,  must 
have  seemed  exceedingly  perverse  to  the  Greeks  of  his  days. 

§ 17.  As  we  intend  in  this  chapter  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
elegy  to  the  Persian  war,  we  must  also  mention  Simonides  of  Ceos,  the 
renowned  lyric  poet,  the  early  contenqiorary  of  Pindar  and  rEschylus, 
and  so  distinguished  in  elegy  that  he  must  be  included  among  the  great 
masters  of  the  elegiac  song.  Simonides  is  stated  to  have  been  vic- 
torious at  Athens  over  .Fschylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honour  of  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon  (Olyinp.  72,  3 ; 490  b.  c.),  the  Athenians  having 
instituted  a contest  of  the  chief  jxiets.  The  ancient  biographer  of  jFs- 
chylus,  who  gives  this  account,  adds  in  explanation,  tliat  the  elegy  re- 
quires a tenderness  of  feeling  which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of 
A'lschylus.  To  what  a degree  Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and  in 
general  how  great  a master  he  was  of  the  ]>athetic  is  proved  by  his  cele- 
brated lyric  piece  containing  the  lament  of  Uanae,  and  by  other  remains 
of  his  poetry.  Probably,  also,  in  the  elegies  upon  those  who  died  at 
Marathon  and  at  Plataea,  he  did  not  omit  to  bewail  the  death  of  so  many 
brave  men,  and  to  introduce  the  sorrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans, 
which  was  quite  consistent  with  a lolly  patriotic  tone,  particularly  at  the 
end  of  the  poem.  Simonides  likewise,  like  Archilochus  and  others, 
used  the  elegy  as  a plaintive  song  for  the  deatlis  of  individuals  ; at  least 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several  pieces  of  Simonides,  which  appear 
not  to  be  entire  epigrams,  but  fragments  of  longer  elegies  lamenting 
with  heartfelt  pathos  the  death  of  peisons  dear  to  the  [Miet.  Among 
these  are  the  verses  concerning  Gorgo,  who  dying,  utters  these  words  to 
her  mother.- — “Remain  here  with  my  father,  and  become  with  a happier 
fate  the  mother  of  another  daughter,  who  may  tend  you  in  your  old 
age.” 

From  this  example  we  again  see  how  the  elegy  in  the  hands  of 
different  masters  sometimes  obtained  a softer  and  more  pathetic,  and 
sometimes  a more  manly  and  robust  tone.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
reason  for  dividing  the  elegy  into  different  kinds,  such  as  the  military, 
political,  symposiac, erotic,  threnetic,  and  gnomic;  inasmuch  as  some  of 

* The  thousand  persona  cloathed  in  purple,  who,  bt/ort  tht  lime  of  the  Tyrante, 
were,  according  to  Xenophanes  (in  Athen.  xii.  p.  52C),  together  in  the  market-place, 
formed  an  aristocratic  body  among  the  citiiens  (t«  ; auch  a*,  at  this  time 

of  transition  from  the  ancient  hereditary  aristocracies  to  demucrucy,  also  existed  in 
Rhegium,  Locri,  Croton,  Agrigentum  and  Cyme  in  Atlulia. 
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these  characters  are  at  times  combined  in  the  same  poem.  Thus  the 
elegy  was  usually,  as  we  have  seen,  sung  at  the  symposion  ; and,  in  most 
cases,  its  main  subject  is  political ; after  which  it  assumes  either  an 
amatoiy,  a plaintive,  or  a sententioics  tone.  At  the  same  time  the  elegy 
always  retains  its  appropriate  character,  from  which  it  never  departs. 
The  feelings  of  the  poet,  excited  by  outward  circumstanc-es,  seek  a vent 
at  the  symposion,  either  amidst  his  friends  or  sometimes  in  a larger 
assembly,  and  assume  a iinetical  form.  A free  and  full  expression  of  the 
poet’s  sentiments  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Greek  elegy.  This  giving  a 
vent  to  the  feelings  is  in  itself  tranquillizing;  and  us  the  mind  disbur- 
dens itself  of  its  alarms  and  anxieties  a more  composed  state  naturally 
ensued,  with  which  the  poem  closed.  When  the  Greek  nation  arrived  at 
the  period  at  which  men  began  to  express  in  a proverbial  form  general 
maxims  of  conduct,— a period  beginning  with  the  age  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  these  maxims,  or  yywfiat,  were  the  means  by  which  the  elegiac  poets 
subsided  from  emotion  into  calmness.  So  far  the  elegy  of  Solon,  Theog- 
nis,  and  Xenophanes,  may  be  considered  as  gnomic,  although  it  did  not 
therefore  assume  an  essentially  new  character.  That  in  the  Alexandrine 
periorl  of  literature  the  elegy  assumed  a different  tone,  which  was,  in 
part,  borrowed  by  the  Roman  poets,  will  be  shown  in  a future  chapter. 

§ 18.  This  place  is  the  most  eonveuient  for  mentioning  a subordinate 
kind  of  poetry,  the  epigram,  as  the  elegiac  form  was  the  best  suited  to 
it ; although  there  are  also  epigrams  composed  in  hexameters  and  other 
metres.  The  epigram  was  originally  (as  its  name  purports)  an  inscriij- 
tion  on  a tombstone,  on  a votive  offering  in  a temple,  or  on  any  other 
object  which  requircrl  explanation.  Afterwards,  from  the  analogy  of 
these  real  epigrams,  thoiighLs,  excited  by  the  view  of  any  object,  and 
which  might  have  served  as  an  inseripllon,  were  called  epigrams,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  form.  That  this  form  was  the  elegiac  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  epitaphs  appeared  closely  allied  with 
laments  for  the  dead,  which  (as  has  been  already  shown)  were  at  an 
early  period  cx)nqx>sed  in  this  metre.  However,  as  this  elegy  compre- 
hended all  the  events  of  life  which  caused  a strong  emotion,  so  the 
epigram  might  be  ecjually  in  place  on  a monument  of  war,  and  on  the 
sepulchral  pillar  of  a beloved  kinsman  or  friend.  It  is  true  that  the 
mere  statement  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  object, — for  exam- 
ple, in  a sacred  offering,  the  person  who  gave  it,  the  god  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  and  the  subject  which  it  represented — was  much  prized,  if 
made  with  conciseness  and  elegance  ; and  epigrams  of  tliis  kind  were 
often  ascribed  to  renowned  ]Kjets,  in  which  there  is  no  excellence 
besides  the  brevity  and  completeness  of  these  statements,  and  the  per- 
fect adaptation  of  the  metrical  form  to  the  thought.  Nevertlieless,  in 
general,  the  object  of  the  Greek  epigram  is  to  ennoble  a subject  by 
elevation  of  thought  and  beauty  of  language.  The  unexpected  turn  of 
the  thought  and  the  pointedness  of  expression,  which  the  modems  con- 
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Elder  as  the  c.ssence  of  this  .species  of  composition,  were  not  required  in 
the  ancient  Greek  epii;ram ; in  which  nntliing:  more  is  requisite  tliau  that 
the  entire  thought  should  be  conveyed  within  tlie  limits  of  a few  di»- 
tichs ; and  thus  iu  the  hands  of  the  early  poets  the  epigram  was 
remarkable  for  the  conciseness  and  expressiveness  of  its  language ; 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  elegy,  in  which  a full  vent  was  given 
to  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

Epigrams  were  probably  composed  in  an  elegiac  form,  shortly  after 
the  time  when  the  elegy  first  arose;  and  the  Anthology  contains  some 
under  the  celebrated  names  of  Archilochus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon. 
No  peculiar  character,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  genuine  epi- 
grams of  this  early  period.  It  was  Simonides,  with  whom  we  have 
closed  the  series  of  elegiac  poets,  who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the 
perfection  of  which,  consistently  with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable.  In 
this  respect  Simonides  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time  ; 
for  on  account  of  the  high  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  both  in 
Athens  and  Peloponnesus,  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  states 
which  fought  against  the  Persians  to  adoru  with  inscriptions  the  tombs 
of  their  fallen  warriors.  The  best  and  most  celcbrateil  of  these  epi- 
taphs is  the  inimitable  inscription  on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Ther- 
mopylie,  which  actually  existed  on  the  siml ; “ Foreigner,  tell  the 
Lacedannunians  that  we  are  lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  haws*.” 
Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed  with  such  calm  and  unadorned 
grandeur.  In  all  these  epigrams  of  Simonides  the  characteristic  peculia- 
rity of  the  battle  in  which  the  warriors  fell  is  seized.  Thus  in  the 
epigram  on  the  Athenians  who  died  at  Marathon — “ Fighting  in  the 
van  of  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  destroyed  the  {wworof 
the  glittering  Mediansf.”  There  are  besides  not  a few  epigrams  of 
Simonides  which  were  intended  for  the  tombstones  of  individuals  : 
among  these  we  will  only  mention  one  which  differs  from  the  olhers  in 
being  a sarcasm  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph.  It  is  that  on  the  Khudian 
lyric  poet  and  athlete  Timocreon,  an  op]ionent  of  Simonides  in  his  art : 
“ Having  eaten  much,  and  drunk  much,  and  said  much  evil  of  other 
men,  here  I tie,  Timocreon  the  Uhodian  J.”  With  the  cpila|)hs  are 
naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on  sacred  offerings,  especially  where 
both  refer  to  the  Persian  war ; the  former  being  the  discharge  of  a debt 
to  the  dead,  the  latter  a thanksgiving  of  the  survivors  to  the  gods. 
Among  these  one  of  the  best  refers  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which, 
from  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  expression,  loses  its  chief  Iieauty 
in  a prose  translation  §.  It  was  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Pan,  which 

* Simonides,  fr.  27.  ed.  Gaisrord. 

I In  Lycurgvu  and  Aristides.  I Fr.  5it. 

} The  srords  are  these  (fr.  23 — 

Tin  r^ayartufiui  n«M,  rrr  'A^ad^,  rat  Maarm 
Trr  /itT  *Afs?«.'»v  ereVarr  MjAetfser. 
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the  Athenians  had  set  up  in  a grotto  under  their  acropolis,  because  the 
Arcadian  god  had,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  assisted  them  at 
Marathon.  “ Miltiades  set  up  me,  the  cloven-footed  Pan,  the  Arca- 
dian, who  took  part  against  the  Medians,  and  with  the  Athenians.” 
But  Simonides  sometimes  condescended  to  express  sentiments  which  he 
could  not  have  shared,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the  tripod  consecrated  at 
Delphi,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  caused  to  be  erased  : “ Pausanias, 
the  commander  of  the  Greeks,  having  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Medcs, 
dedicated  this  monument  to  Phoebus*.”  These  verses  express  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Spartan  general,  which  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of 
the  poet  would  never  have  approved.  The  form  of  nearly  all  these  epi- 
grams of  Simonides  is  the  elegiac.  Simonides  usually  adhered  to  it 
except  when  a name  (on  account  of  a short  between  two  long  syllables) 
could  not  be  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metret ; in  which  cases  he  employed 
trochaic  measures.  The  character  of  the  language,  and  especially  the 
dialect,  also  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  the  elegiac  type,  except  that 
in  inscriptions  for  monuments  designed  for  Doric  tribes,  traces  of  the 
Doric  dialect  sometimes  occur. 


CHAPTER  Xr, 

J 1.  SIriking  contrast  of  the  lambic  and  other  contemporaneous  Poetry. — } 2. 
Poetry  in  referenerr  to  the  Imd  and  the  vulgar. — § 3.  Uitterent  treatment  of  it  iu 
Homer  and  Hesiod. — o d.  Homeric  Comic  Poems,  Margites.  &e. — § 5.  Scurri- 
lous songs  at  meals,  at  the  worship  of  Demeter;  the  Festival  of  Deiueteruf  Paros 
the  cradle  of  the  Iambic  poetry  of  ArchilochuN. — § G.  Date  and  Public  Life  of 
■ArchiliKhus. — g 7.  Hia  Private  Life ; subject  of  his  Iambics.—^  8.  Metrical  form 
of  hia  iambic  and  trocbiuc  verves,  and  diflerent  application  of  the  two  osynartetes  ; 
eputlea. — ^ 9.  Inventions  and  innovations  in  the  musical  recitation. — g 10.  In- 
novations in  Language.— f 1 1 . Simonides  of  Amorgus ; his  Satirical  Poem  against 
Women. — J 12.  Solon's  iambics  and  trochaics. — § 13.  lambic  Poems  of  Hip|io- 
nax;  invention  of  choliambics  ; Ananias. — § 14.  The  Fable;  its  application 
among  the  Greeks,  especially  iu  lambic  poetry. — g 15,  Kinds  of  the  Fable,  nameil 
atter  different  races  and  cities. — § 16.  A2sop,  his  Life,  ond  the  Character  of  his 
Fables.—}  17.  Parody,  burlesques  in  an  epic  form,  by  Hipponax. — } 18.  Ualra- 
cbomyomachia. 

§ 1.  The  kind  of  poetry  distinguished  among  the  ancients  by  the  name 
lambic,  was  created  by  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  elegy.  In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this  sort  of  poetry, 
and  in  endeavouring  by  the  same  process  as  we  have  heretofore  em- 
ployed to  trace  its  origin  to  the  character  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  to 
estimate  its  poetical  and  moral  value,  we  are  met  at  the  first  glance  by 
facts  more  difficult,  and  apparently  more  impossible  of  comprehension, 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  encountered.  At  a time  when  the  Greeks, 

* Fr. 40.  f As*Af^ttmvmi,'lrw4tiK*i. 
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accustomed  only  to  the  calm  uniiit^assioned  tone  of  the  Epos,  had  but 
just  found  a tcm|>erate  expression  of  livelier  einotious  in  the  elcfcy, 
this  kind  of  |M)Ctry,  wliich  has  nothing;  in  common  with  the  Epos, 
either  in  form  or  in  matter,  arose.  It  was  a light  tripping  measure, 
sometimes  loosely  constructed  or  purposely  halting  and  broken,  and 
well  adapted  to  vitujieration,  unrestrained  by  any  regtird  to  morality  or 
decency*. 

The  ancients  drew  a lively  image  of  this  bitter  and  unscmpuloiw 
spirit  of  slanderous  attack  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes,  who  hanged  themselves  from  shame  and  vexation.  Yet 
this  sarcastic  Archilochus,  this  venomous  libeller,  was  esteemed  by 
antiquity  not  only  an  unrivalled  master  in  his  peculiar  line,  but,  gene- 
rally, the  first  [K)et  aAcr  Homert.  Where,  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
is  the  soaring  flight  of  the  soul  which  distinguishes  the  true  poet? 
Where  that  beauty  of  delineation  which  confers  grace  and  dignity  even 
on  the  most  ordinary  details  ? 

§ 2.  But  Poetry  has  not  only  lent  herself,  in  every  age,  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  a beautiful  and  magnificent  world,  in  which  the  natural  powers 
revealed  to  us  by  our  own  experience  are  invested  with  a might  and  a 
perfection  surpassing  truth : she  has  also  turned  back  her  glance  upon 
the  reality  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  with  all  its  wants  and  its 
weaknesses ; and  the  more  she  was  filled  with  the  beauty  and  the 
majestic  grace  of  her  own  ideal  world,  the  more  deeply  did  she  feel, 
the  more  vividly  express,  the  evils  and  the  deficiencies  attendant  on 
man's  condition.  The  modes  in  which  Poetry  has  accomplished  this 
have  been  various;  us  various  as  the  tempers  and  the  characters  of 
those  whom  she  has  inspired. 

A man  of  a serene  and  cheerful  castof  mind,  satisfied  with  the  order 
of  the  universe,  regarding  the  great  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
in  human  things  with  love  and  admiration,  though  he  distinctly  jier- 
ceives  the  defective  and  the  bad,  does  not  suffer  his  perception  of 
them  to  disturb  his  enjoyment  of  the  whole  : he  contemplates  it  as  the 
slnde  in  a picture,  which  serves  hut  to  bring  out,  not  to  obscure,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  "principal  parts.  Alight  jest  drops  from  the  poet’s 
longue,  a pitying  smile  plays  on  his  lip ; but  they  do  not  darken  or 
deform  the  lofty  beauty  of  his  creations. 

The  thoughts,  the  occupations,  of  another  are  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  incidents  and  the  conditions  of  social  and  civil  life  ; and 
as  a more  painful  experience  of  all  the  errors  and  perversities  of  man 
is  thus  forced  upon  him,  his  voice,  even  in  poetry,  will  assume  a more 
angry  and  vehement  tone.  And  yet  even  this  voice  of  harsh  rebuke 

* Avrr^iTii  racing  iamiici,  says  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  (linmek,  Ana!,  ii. 

p.  2S-6.; 

“ In  celrros  iamho*  misii  furentem.*'  Horace. 

f M.ixlmus  porta  aiit  certe  siimmo  proximiis  3 as  he  is  catted  in  Valerius  Maximus. 
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moy  be  poetical,  wtien  it  is  accompanirtl  by  a pure  and  noble  conception 
of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Yet  more,  the  poet  may  himself  suffer  from  the  assaults  of  human 
passions..  He  may  himself  be  stained  with  the  vices  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature,  and  his  voice  may  be  poured  forth  from  amidst 
the  whirl  and  the  conflict  of  the  passions,  and  may  be  troubled,  not  only 
by  disgust  at  the  sight  of  interruptions  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
but  by  personal  resentments  and  hatreds.  The  ancients  in  their 
day,  and  we  in  ours,  have  bestowed  admiring  sympathy  on  such  a poet, 
if  the  expressions  of  his  scorn  and  Ins  Hate  did  but  betray  an  unusual 
vehemence  of  feeling. and  vigour  of  thought;  and  if,  through  all  the 
jnissionate  coijfusion  of  his  sjurit,  gleams  of  a nature  susceptible  of 
noble  sentiments  were  apparent ; for  the  impotent  rage  of  a vulgar 
mind  will  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  poetry,  even  though  it  be  adorned 
with  all  the  graces  of  language. 

§ 3.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  will  be  useful  to  recur 
to  the  two  epic  jxiets  of  antiquity,  the  authors  of  all  the  principles 
of  Greek  literature.  Homer,  spite  of  the  solemnity  and  loftiness 
of  epic  poetry,  is  full  of  archness  and  humour;  but  it  is  of  that 
cheerful  and  good-natured  character  wliich  tends  rather  to  increase 
than  to  disturb  enjoyment.  Thersites  is  treated  with  unqualified 
S(jverity ; and  we  jierceive  the  peculiar  disgust  of  the  monarchi- 
cally  disposed  poet  at  such  inciters  of  the  people,  who  slander  every- 
thing distinguished  and  exalted,  merely  because  they  are  below 
it.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  Thersites  is  a very  subordinate 
figure  in  the  group  of  heroes,  ami  serves  only  as  a foil  to  those 
who,  like  Ulysses,  hold  dominion  over  the  people  as  guides  and 
rulers.  When,  however,  persons  of  a nobler  sort  are  exhibited  in 
a comic  light,  as,  for  instance,  Agamemnon,  blinded  by  Zeus  and 
confident  in  his  delusion  and  in  his  supposed  wisdom  *,  it  is  done 
with  such  a delicacy  of  handling  that  the  hero  hardly  loses  any  of  his 
dignity  in  our  eyes.  In  this  way  the  comedy  of  Homer  (if  wc  may 
use  the  expression)  dared  even  to  touch  the  gods,  and  in  the  lollicst 
regions  found  subjects  for  humorous  descriptions;  for,  as  the  gods 
presided  over  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  only  as  a body,  and  no 
individual  god  could  exercise  his  special  functions  without  regard  to  the 
prerogatives  of  others.  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Hermes  might  serve  as 
types  of  the  perfection  of  quarrelsome  violence,  of  female  weakness,  and 
of  finished  cunning,  without  ceasing  to  have  their  due  share  of  the 
honours  paid  to  divinity. 

Of  a totally  different  kind  is  the  wit  of  Hesiod;  especially  as  it  is 
employed  in  the  Theogony  against  the  daughters  of  Pandora,  the  female 
sex.  This  has  its  source  in  a strong  feeling  of  disgust  and  indignation. 


• See  ch,  v,  J 8. 
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which  leads  the  poet,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mood,  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  justice,  and  to  deny  all  virtue  to  women. 

In  the  Works  and  Days,  too,  which  afford  him  frequent  opportunities 
• fur  censure,  Hesiod  is  not  deficient  in  a kind  of  wit  which  exhibits  the 
bad  and  the  contemptible  wilii  striking  vigour ; but  his  wit  is  never 
that  gay  humour  which  characterises  the  Homeric  poetry,  of  which 
it  is  the  singpilar  property  to  reconcile  the  frail  and  the  faulty  with  the 
grand  and  the  elevated,  and  to  blend  both  in  one  harmonious  idea. 

§ t.  Before,  however,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  stage 
of  the  poetical  representation  of  the  bad  and  the  despicable,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  have  hinted  at  in  our  mention  of  Archilochus,  we  must 
remark  that  even  the  early  epic  jioetry  contained  not  only  scattered 
traits  of  pleasantry  and  satire,  but  also  entire  pictures  in  the  same  tone, 
which  formed  small  epics.  On  this  head  we  have  great  reason  to 
lament  the  loss  of  the  Margites,  which  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  ascribes, 
acconling  to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks,  to  Homer  himself, 
and  regards  os  the  ground-work  of  comedy,  in  like  manner  os  he  regards 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  us  the  precursors  of-  tragedy.  He  likewise 
places  the  Margites  in  the  same  class  with  poems  written  in  4Kiambic  . 
metre;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  iambus  was  not  employed 
for  this  class  of  poetry  till  subsequently  to  this  poem.  Hence  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  iambic  v*erses  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  grammarians,  were  introduced  irregularly  into  the  Mar- 
gites, were  interjiolated  in  a later  version,  perhaps  by  Pigres  the  Hall- 
carnassian,  the  brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  author 
of  this  poem*. 

From  the  few  fragments  and  notices  relative  to  the  Homeric  Margites 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  we  can  gather  that  it  was  a representa- 
tion of  a stupid  man,  who  had  a high  opinion  of  his  own  cleverness,  for 
he  was  said  “to  know  many  works,  but  know  all  badly  t;"  and  we 
discover  from  a story  presen'cd  by  Eustathius  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  out  to  him  very  subtle  reasons  to  induce  him  to  do  things  which 
required  but  a very  small  portion  of  intellect  b 

There  were  several  other  facetious  small  epics  which  bore  the  name  of  ^ 
Homer ; such  as  the  jxiem  of  the  Cercopet,  those  malicious,  and  yet  merry 
elves  whom  Hercules  takes  prisoners  after  they  have  played  him  many 
mischievous  tricks,  and  drags  them  about  till  they  escape  from  him  by 

* Thus  the  beginning  of  the  Margites  was  as  follows : — 

’’HA/i  ns  Iff  ytfwr  mkHiTss  i»i}*S} 

^ Km)  \Kn(i»k«v  *AirtkXtt¥9ff 

Concerning  PigrcSy  kc  below,  9 18#  He  also  interpolated  the  Iliad  with  penta- 
meters. 

f niXX*  nxitraro  t(ycij  KUKtif  J*  n‘rifTmr4  prmtrm* 

t Eustath*  ad  Od,  x*  552,  p.  1669,  ed.  Roro. 
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fresh  stratagems;  the  BatracAo7«yo7nacAi«,  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  hereaAer  as  an  example  of  parody ; the  Seven 
times  shorn  Goat  (al|  tirrdrrfk-roc).  and  the  Sojig  of  the  Fieldfares 
(tViei^X/cfc).  which  Homer  is  said  to  hare  sung  to  the  boys  I'or  field-  , 
fares.  Some  few  such  pleasantries  have  come  down  to  us,  particularly  the 
poem  of  the  Put-kiln  ((.ilpiroc  5 cep(ipic),  which  applies  the  imagina- 
tion and  mythological  machinery  of  the  epic  style  to  the  business  of 
pottery. 

§ 5.  These  humorous  poems  are  loo  innocuous  and  too  free  from 
personal  attacks  to  have  much  resemblance  to  the  caustic  iambics  of 
Archilochus.  More  akin  to  them  undoubtedly  were  the  satirical  songs 
which,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes,  the  young  men  sang 
extemporaneously  in  a sort  of  wanton  mutual  defiance*.  At  the  public 
tables  of  Sparta,  also,  keen  and  pointed  raillery  was  permitted,  and  con- 
versation seasoned  with  Spartan  salt  was  not  held  to  afford  any  reasonable 
ground  of  offence  to  those  who  took  pail  in  it.  Hut  an  occasion  for  yet 
more  audacious  and  unsparing  jest  was  afforded  to  the  Greeks  by  some 
of  the  most  venerable  and  sacred  of  their  religious  rites — the  per- 
missio4^r  rather  encouragement  to  wanton  and  unrestrained  jokes 
on  everything  affording  matter  for  such  ebullitions  of  mirth,  con- 
nected with  ccrhdn  festivals  of  Demetcr,  and  the  deities  allied  to  her. 

It  was  a law  at  these  festivals  that  the  persons  engaged  in  their  cele- 
bration should,  on  certain  days,  banter  all  who  came  in  their  way,  and 
assail  them  with  keen  and  licentious  railleryt.  This  was  the  ca.se  at  the 
mystic  festival  of  Demetcr  at  Eleusis,  among  others.  Hence,  also,  Ari- 
stophanes in  the  Frogs  introduces  a chorus  of  the  initiated,  who  lend 
a blissful  life  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  makes  them  pray  to  Demeter 
that  she  would  grant  them  to  sport  and  dance  securely  the  livelong 
day,  and  have  much  jocose  and  much  serious  talk  ; and,  if  the  festival 
had  been  worthily  honoured  by  jest  and  merriment,  that  they  might  be 
crowmed  as  victors.  The  chorus  also,  after  inviting  the  jolly  god 
lacchus  to  take  part  in  its  dances,  immediately  proceeds  to  exercise  ~ 
its  wit  in  satirical  verses  on  various  Athenian  demagogues  and  cowards. 

* V>  55  . . • • XtlrfU 

+ Coneoming  the  legality  of  this  religious  license  tliere  is  an  imporfaiit  passage 
in  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  15.  We  will  set  down  the  entire  passage  as  we  understand  it  : 

“ As  we  banish  from  the  state  the  speaking  of  indecent  things,  it  is  clear  tliat  we 
also  prohibit  indecent  pictures  nud  representations.  The  magistrate  must  therefore 
provide  that  no  statue  or  picture  of  this  kiml  exist,  except  for  certain  deities,  of  tho 
class  to  which  the  law  allows  scurrilous  ifstiiig  (wV  Wv  « 

At  temples  of  this  kind  the  law  also  permits  all  persons  of  a mature  ago  to 
jiray  to  the  gods  h»r  themselves,  their  children  ami  wives.  But  younger  persons 
ought  to  be  prohibited  from  being  pivsent  at  the  recitation  of  iambic  veiNes,  or  at 
comedies,  untd  they  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  may  sit  at  t.able  and  drink 
to  intoxication.’*  * 
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Tliis  raillrry  was  so  ancirnt  mul  iiivpteratc  a custom  tliat  it  had  {riven 
rise  to  a peculiar  wonl,  which  ori{tiiuilIy  denoted  nothinrr  but  the  jest, 
and  banter  used  at  the  festivals  of  Deineter,  namely,  lambun*.  Tliis 
was  s<K)n  converted  into  a mytholoffical  person,  the  maid  lambc,  who  by 
some  jest  first  drew  a smile  from  Demcter  bewailing  her  lost  daughter, 
and  induced  her  to  Uike  the  barley  drink  of  the  cyceon  ; a legend 
native  to  Eleusis,  which  the  Homerid  who  com|M)sed  the  hymn  to 
Uemeter  has  worked  up  into  an  epic  form.  If  we  consider  that, 
according  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  same  hymn,  the  island  of  Paros,  the 
birth-place  of  Archilochus,  was  rcganled  as,  next  to  Eleusis,  the  peculiar 
seat  of  Demeler  and  Cora;  that  the  Parian  colony  Thasos,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  Archilochus  himself  had  a share,  embraced  the  mystic 
rites  of  Dcmetcr  as  the  most  iinjxtrUmt  worshipt ; that  Aichilochus  him- 
self obtained  the  prize  of  victory  over  many  competitors  for  a hymn  to 
Demeter,  and  that  one  whole  division  of  his  songs,  called  the  lo-bacchi, 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Demeter  and  the  allied  worship  of 
Bacchus  J;  we  shall  entertain  no  doubt  that  these  festal  customs  af- 
forded Archilochus  an  occasion  of  producing  his  unbridle^^ambics, 
for  which  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  furnished  no  other  UnflHr  place ; 
and  that  with  his  wit  and  talent  he  created  a new  kind  of  poetry  out 
of  the  raillery  which  had  hitherto  been  uttered  extempore.  All  the 
wanton  extravagance  which  was  elsewhere  repressed  and  held  in 
check  by  law  and  custom,  here,  under  the  protection  of  religion,  burst 
forth  with  boundless  license ; and  these  scurrilous  effusions  were  at 
length  reduced  by  Archilochus  into  the  systematic  form  of  iambic 
metre. 

§ 6.  The  time  at  which  this  took  place  was  the  same  with  that  in 
which  the  elegy  arose,  or  but  little  later.  ARcniLocnus  was  a son 
of  Tclesieles,  who,  in  obedience  to  a Delphic  oracle,  led  a colony  from 
Paros  to  Thasos.  The  c.stahlishment  of  this  colony  is  fixed  by  the 
ancwitU.al  Uut  lbth  or  I8th  Olympiad  (720  or  70S  n.c.)  ; with  which 
it  perfectly  agrees,  that  the  date  at  which  Archilochus  flourished  is, 
according  to  the  chronologists  of  antiquity,  the  23rd  Olympiad 
(688  B.  c.)  ; though  it  is  often  placed  lower.  According  to  this  calcula-g 
lion,  Archilochus  began  his  poetical  career  in  the  latter  years  of  the 


* It  is  vain  to  seek  an  etymology  for  the  wont  iawbut:  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition is, that  it  originatrd  in  exclamations,  expressive  of  joy.  Similar  in 

form  are  ^v/a/x/isr,  the  Bacchic  festival  procession  ; a Bacchic  hymn,  and 

also  a kind  of  Bacchic  song. 

f The  great  painter  Polygnotus,  a native  of  Thasos,  conlomporarv  with  Cimon, 
in  the  painting  of  the  infernal  regions,  which  he  executed  at  i)elj>hi,  rejwe- 
sented  in  the  boat  of  Ch.aron  the  Ibuian  priestess  Cleoboca,  who  had  brought  this 
mystic  worship  to  TIuisos. 

^ Sr.finrft;  ayr^f  Ktt't  K«',Sf  vs,  Tatriye^,,  vi^so,, 

is  a verse  from  these  poems  preserved  by  Uepha-stiou,  fragm.  68,  Gaisford, 
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Lydian  king  Gyges,  whose  wealth  he  mentions  in  a verse  still  extant* ; 
but  is  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  the  contemporary  of  Ardys  (from  Olymp. 
95,  3 to  37,  4.  B.  c.  678 — 29).  In  another  versef  he  mentions  the  cala- 
mities of  Magpiesda,  which  befel  that  city  through  the  Treres,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  in  the  earliest  part  of  Ardys’  reignj.  Archilochus 
draws  a comparison  between  the  misery  of  Magnesia  and  the  melancholy 
condition  of  Thasos,  whither  he  was  led  by  his  family,  and  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  ftuding  the  mountains  of  gokl  tliey  had 
expected.  The  Thasians  seem,  indeed,  never  to  have  been  contented 
with  their  island,  though  its  fertility  and  its  mines  might  have  yielded  a 
considerable  revenue,  and  to  have  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Thrace,  abounding  in  gold  and  in  wine ; an  attempt  which 
involved  them  in  wars  not  only  with  the  natives  of  that  country — for 
example  the  Saians  § — but  also  with  the  early  Greek  colonists.  We 
find  in  fragments  of  Archilochus  that  they  had,  even  in  his  time, 
extended  their  incursions  so  far  eastward  as  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea  for  the  possession  of  Stirme  ||,  which 
at  a l^i^period,  during  the  Persian  war,  was  regarded  as  a city  of 
the  TbaMns.  Dis.satisfled  with  the  posture  of  aflairs,  which  the  poet 
often  represents  as  desperate,  (in  such  expressions  as,  that  the  cala- 
mities of  all  Hellas  were  found  combined  in  Tha.sos,  that  the  stone  of 
Tantalus  was  hanging  over  tlieir  heads,  &c.,)^  Archilochus  must  have 
quitted  Thasos  and  returned  to  Paros,  since  we  arc  informed  by  credible 
writers  that  he  lost  his  life  in  a war  between  the  Parians  and  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Naxos. 

§ 7.  From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the  public  life  of  Archi- 
lochus was  agitated  and  unsettled ; but  his  private  life  was  still  more 


exposed  to  the  conflict  of  contending  passions.  He  had  courted  a 
Parian  girl,  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lycambe.s,  and  his  trochaic 
poems  expressed  the  violent  passion  with  which  she  had  inspired 
him**.  Lycambes  had  actually  promised  him  his  daughterft,  and 
we  are  ignorant  what  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  consent.  The  rage 
with  which  Archilochus  assailed  the  family,  now  knew  no  bounds  j 
^ and  he  not  only  accused  Lycambes  of  perjury,  but  Neobule  and  her 
sisters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  It  is  unintelligible  how  the 
Parians  could  .suffer  the  c.xaspcrated  jioet  to  heap  such  virulent 
abuse  on  persons  with  whom  he  had  shortly  before  so  earnestly  desired 
to  connect  himself,  had  not  these  iambics  first  appeared  at  a fes- 
tival whose  solemnization  gave  impunity  to  every  license ; and  had  it 
not  been  regarded  as  a iirivilege  of  this  kind  of  poetry  to  exag- 
gerate at  will  the  evil  reports  for  which  any  ground  existed,  and 


• Fragm.  10.  f Fragm,  71.  The  rending  Ban’an  in  this  fragment  is  conjectural, 
I Comp.  ch.  X.  ) d.  J Ch.  x.  } 7. 

II  Sc«  Harpocratioii  in  ^ Frngm.  21,4.3.  ••  Frngm.  25,  26. 

tt  This  is  evident  from  fr.  b3,  'Of*#.  >'  Ufflttm  ti  a>;  t.«Vi J«i. 
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in  the  delineation  of  offences  wliich  deserved  some  reproof  to  give 
the  reins  to  the  fancy.  The  ostensible  object  of  Archilochus’s  iambics, 
like  that  of  the  later  comedy,  was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every 
hideous  feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being  mag- 
nified. Flut  that  these  pictures,  like  caricatures  from  the  hand  of  a 
master,  had  a striking  truth,  maybe  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus’s  iambics  (inxluccd,  both  uix>p  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
Mere  calumnies  could  never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes 
to  hang  themselves,  if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be  believed,  and  is 
not  a gross  exaggeration.  But  we  have  no  need  of  it ; the  uni 
versal  admiration  which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus’s  iambics,  proves 
the  existence  of  a foundation  of  truth ; for  when  hud  a satire  which 
was  not  ba.sed  on  truth  universid  reputation  for  excellence  ! When 
Plato  produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists,  Gorgius  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  “Athens  has  given  birth  to  a new  Archilochus.” 
This  comparison,  made  by  a man  not  unacquainted  with  art,  shows 
at  all  events  that  Archilochus  mu.st  have  (lossesscd  somewhat  of  the  keen 
ami  delicate  satire  which  in  Plato  is  most  severe  where  a dull  listener 
would  lie  least  sensible  of  it. 

§ 8.  Unluckily,  however,  we  can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
general  character  and  tone  of  Archilochus’s  poetry ; and  wc  can 
only  lament  a lo,ss  such  as  has  perhaps  hardly  been  sustained  in  the 
works  of  any  other  Greek  poet.  Horace’s  epoiles  arc,  us  he  himself 
says,  formed  on  the  model  of  Archilochus,  as  to  form  and  spirit*,  but 
not  as  to  subject;  and  we  can  but  rarely  detect  or  divine  a direct  imi- 
tation of  the  Parian  jxjett. 

All  that  wc  can  now  hope  to  obtain  is  the  knowledge  of  the  cxtcnial 
form,  esitecially  the  metrical  structure  of  Archilochus’s  jiocms ; and  if 
we  look  to  this  alone,  we  must  regard  Archilochus  as  one  of  those 
creative  minds  which  discover  the  aptest  expression  for  new  directions 
of  human  thought.  While  the  metrical  form  of  the  epos  was  founded 
upon  the  dactyl,  which,  from  the  equality  of  the  arsis  and  thesis,  has  a 
character  of  repose  and  steadiness,  Archilochus  constructed  his  metres 
out  of  that  sort  of  rhythm  which  the  ancient  writers  called  the  double® 
(7‘  roc  ^t^Xa^^tor),  because  the  arsis  has  twice  the  Iciif^th  of  the  thesis. 
Hence  arose,  according  as  the  thesis  is  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  the 
iambus  or  the  trochee,  which  have  the  common  character  of  lightness 

* PorioB  ego  primus  iambos 
OstentU  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  etagentia  verba  Lycamben. 

(Horst.  Ep.  i.  19,  23.) 

f The  complaint  obout  perjury  (Epod.  xv.)  agrees  well  with  the  relations  of 
Archilochus  to  the  family  of  Lycambes.  The  proposal  to  go  to  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  in  order  to  escape  all  misery,  in  Kpod.  xvi.,  would  be  more  natural  in  the 
mouth  of  Archilochus,  directed  to  the  Thastan  colony,  than  in  that  of  Horace.  The 
Neobulc  of  Horace  is  Canidia,  but  with  great  alterations. 
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and  rapidity.  At  the  same  lime  there  is  this  difTerence,  that  the  iambus, 
by  proceedinff  I’rom  the  short  to  the  long  syllable,  acquires  a tone 
of  strength,  and  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  impetuous  diction  and 
bold  invective,  while  the  trochee,  which  falls  from  the  long  to  the 
short,  has  a feebler  character.  Its  light  tripping  movement  appeared 
peculiarly  suited  to  dancing  songs ; and  hence,  besides  the  name  of 
trochieus,  the  runner,  it  alsoobtained  the  name  of  choreius;  </ie  da/icer* ; 
occasionally,  however,  its  march  was  languid  and  feeble.  Archilochus 
formed  long  verses  of  both  kinds  of  feet,  and  in  so  doing,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  more  strength  and  body  to  these  short  and  weak  rhythms, 
he  united  iambic  and  trochaic  feet  in  pairs.  In  every  such  pair  of  feet 
(called  dipodia),  he  left  the  extreme  thesis  of  the  dipodia  doubtful 
(that  is,  in  the  iambic  dipodia  the  first,  in  the  trochaic  the  last  thesi.s)  ; 
so  that  these  short  syllables  might  be  replaced  by  long  ones.  Archi- 
lochus, however,  in  order  not  to  deprive  the  metre  of  its  proper  rapidity, 
did  not  introduce  these  long  syllables  so  often  as  j'Eschylus,  for 
example,  who  sought,  by  means  of  them,  to  give  more  solemnity  and 
dignity  to  his  verses.  Moreover,  Archilochus  did  not  admit  resolutions 
of  the  long  syllables,  like  the  comic  poets,  who  thus  made  the  course  of 
the  metre  more  rapid  and  various.  He  then  united  three  iambic 
dipodias  (by  making  the  same  words  common  to  more  than  one  pair 
of  feet)  into  a compact  whole,  the  iambic  trimeter:  and  four  trochaic 
dipodia.s,  two  of  which,  however,  were  divided  from  the  other  two 
by  a fixed  pause  (called  diaresis),  into  the  trochaic  tetrameter. 
Without  going  more  minutely  into  the  structure  of  the  verses,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  metres  were  in 
their  way  ns  elaborate  productions  of  Greek  taste  and  genius  as  the 
Parthenon  or  the  statue  of  the  Olympic  Jupiter.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  stronger  proof  of  their  jicrfection  than  that  metres,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Archilochust,  retained  their  currency  through 
all  ages  of  the  Greek  poetry ; and  that  although  their  application  was 
varied  in  many  ways,  no  material  improvement  was  made  in  their 
structure. 

• The  distinction  observed  by  Areliilochus  in  the  u.se  of  them  wa.s,  that 
he  employed  the  iambic  for  the  expression  of  his  wrath  and  bitterness, 
(whence  nearly  all  the  iambic  fragments  of  Archilochus  have  a hostile 
bearing,)  and  that  he  employed  the  trochaic  as  a medium  between  the 
iambic  and  the  elegiac,  of  which  latter  style  Archilochus  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  one  of  the  earliest  ailtivators.  As  compared  with 
the  elegy,  the  trochaic  metre  has  less  rapidity  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 

* Acconling  to  Aristot.  Poet.  4,  the  trochnic  telr.iniolcr  is  suited  to  an 
•rtitirit,  but  the  iambic  verse  is  most  Xienso. 

♦ Sec  Plutarch  lie  .Musica,  c.  28,  the  chief  passage  on  the  numerous  inveulions 
of  Archilochus  iu  rhythm  uml  music. 
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and  approaches  more  to  the  tone  of  common  life  ; ns  in  the  passage*  in 
which  the  poet  declares  that  “ he  is  not  fond  of  a tall  general  walking 
with  his  legs  apart,  with  his  hair  carefully  arranged,  and  his  chin  well 
shorn ; but  he  prefers  a short  man,  with  his  legs  hcnl  in,  walking 
firmly  on  his  feet,  and  full  of  spirit  and  resource.'’  A iiersoual  descrip- 
tion of  this  kind,  with  a serious  intent,  but  verging  on  the  comic  in  its 
tone,  would  not  have  suited  the  elegy ; and  although  reflections  on 
the  misfortunes  of  life  occur  in  trochaic  as  well  as  in  elegiac  verses,  yet 
an  attentive  reader  can  distinguish  between  the  languid  tone  of  the 
latter  and  the  lively  tone  of  tlie  former,  which  would  naturally  be  nceom- 
{lanicd  in  the  delivery  with  appropriate  gesticulation.  Trochaics  were 
also  recited  by  Archilochus  at  the  banquet ; but  while  the  elegy  w\is  an 
outpouring  of  feelings  in  which  the  guests  were  called  on  to  parti- 
cijiate,  Archilochus  selects  the  trochaic  tetrameter  in  order  to  re- 
prove a friend  for  having  shamelessly  obtruded  himself  uixm  a feast 
prepared  at  the  common  expense  of  the  guests,  without  contributing  his 
share,  and  without  having  been  invited  t. 

Other  forms  of  the  (loetry  of  Archilochus  may  be  pointed  out,  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  connexion  between  their  metrical  and  poetical 
characters.  Among  these  are  the  verses  called  by  the  metrical  writers 
auynarteta,  or  unconnected,  and  by  them  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Archilochus : they  are  considered  by  Plutarch  as  forming  the  transi- 
tion to  another  class  of  rhythms.  Of  these  diflicult  metres  we  will  only 
say,  that  they  consist  of  two  metrical  clauses  or  members  of  different 
kinds ; for  example,  dactylic  or  anapfcstic,  and  trochaic,  which  arc 
loosely  joined  into  one  verse,  the  last  syllabic  of  the  first  member 
retaining  the  license  of  the  final  syllabic  of  a verse  J.  This  kind  of 
metre,  which  passed  from  the  ancient  iambic  to  the  comic  jiocts,  has  a 
feeble  and  languid  expression,  though  capable  at  times  of  a careless 
grace  ; nor  was  it  ever  employed  for  any  grave  or  dignified  subject.  This 
character  especially  appears  in  the  member  consisting  of  three  pure 
trochees,  with  which  the  .nsynnrietes  often  close;  which  was  named  7/Ay- 
phallinis,  because  the  verses  sung  at  the  Phallagogia  of  Dionysus,  the 
scene  of  the  wildest  revelry  in  the  worship  of  this  god,  were  chiefly  com- 
posed in  this  metre  §.  It  seems  as  if  the  intention  had  been  that  after 

* Fragm.  9. 

f Fragrn.  P8.  The  person  rcpnived  is  the  same  Perich  s who,  in  the  elegies,  is 
arhlressed  as  an  intimate  friend.  (See  fragin.  I,  and  131.) 

J .‘Vrchilochas.  as  well  as  his  imitator  Horace,  did  not  allow  these  two  clauses  to 
run  into  one  airuther;  but  as  the  comic  poets  uaeil  this  liberty  (Heirhsestion.  p.  64. 
Gaisf. ) it  is  certain  that  in  Archilochus,  ’E^ae^ivila  Xae/Xm,  | r§t  yiAsret,  fur 

example,  is  to  he  considered  as  one  verse. 

tq  .V  remarkable  example  i*f  this  class  of  songs  is  the  poem  in  which  the 
.Athenians  s-iluteil  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigomi.s,  ns  a new  Hucchus,  and  which 
is  called  by  .Athenirns  ,Vep«>.x«r.  It  ht‘gins  as  follows  (vi.  p.  253  ) : — 

Of  tt  ftiyirrn  Tw»  Awr  xal  fiXrarsi 
vji  wsAlr  WIXativrs. 

Thi.s  ;ioem,  by  its  relaxed  and  creejiing  but  at  the  same  time  elegant  and  graceful 
tone,  characterizes  the  .Athens  of  that  time  far  better  than  many  declamations  of 
rhetorical  historians. 
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the  effort  required  in  the  anapocstic  or  dactylic  member,  the  voice  should 
find  repose  in  the  trochaic  clause,  and  that  the  verse  should  thus  proceed 
with  agreeable  slowness.  Hence  the  soft  plaintive  tone,  which  may 
easily  be  recognised  in  the  fragments  of  the  asynartetes  of  Archilochus, 
as  well  as  in  the  corresponding  imitations  of  Horace*. 

Another  metrical  invention  of  Archilochus  was  a prelude  to  the 
formation  of  strophes, such  as  we  find  them  in  the  remains  of  theJEolic 
lyric  poets.  Tliis  was  the  epodc.i,  which,  however,  are  here  to  be  consi- 
dered not  as  separate  strophes,  but  only  as  verses ; that  is,  as  shorter 
verses  subjoined  to  longer  ones.  Thus  an  iambic  dimeter  forms  an 
ejMide  to  a trimeter,  an  iambic  dimeter  or  trimeter  to  a dactylic  hexa- 
meter, a short  dactylic  verse  to  an  iambic  trimeter,  an  iambic  verse  to 
an  asyuartete;  the  object  often  being  to  give  force  and  energy  to  the 
languid  fall  of  the  rhythm.  In  general,  however,  tile  purposes  of  these 
epodic  combinations  are  as  numerous  as  their  kinds;  and  if  it  appears 
at  first  sight  that  Archilochus  was  guided  by  no  principle  in  the  forma- 
tion of  them,  yet  on  close  examination  it  will  lie  found  that  each  has 
its  appropriate  excellence  f. 

J 9.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  metres  were  recited,  so  im- 
portant a constituent  in  their  effect,  we  know  thus  much, — that  the 
uniformity  of  the  rhapsodists’  method  of  recitation  was  broken,  and  that 
a freer  and  bolder  style  was  introduced,  which  sometimes  passed  into 
the  grotesque  and  whimsical ; although,  in  general,  iambic  verses  (as  wc 
have  already  seen  {)  were  in  strictness  not  sung  butrhapsoilised.  There 
was,  however,  a mode  of  reciting  iambics  introduced  by  Archilochus,  by 
which  some  poems  were  repeated  to  the  time  of  a musical  instru- 
ment, and  others  were  sung§.  The  paracatalogc,  which  consisted 
in  the  interpolation  of  a passage  recited  without  strict  rhythm  and 
fixed  melody,  into  a piece  composed  according  to  certain  rules, 
was  also  ascribed  to  Archilochus.  Lastly,  many  entertained  the  opi- 
nion (which,  however,  seems  doubtful,)  that  Archilochus  introduced 
the  separation  of  instrumental  music  from  singing,  to  this  extent, — that 

• See  especially  fragm.  24,  where  Archilochus  describes,  in  nsynarteles  with 
iambic  epodes,  the  violent  love  which  has  consumed  his  heart,  darkened  his  sight, 
and  deprived  him  of  reason;  probably  in  reference  to  his  former  love  for  Neobide, 
which  ho  had  then  given  up.  Horace's  eleventh  epode  is  similar  in  many  respects, 
f When  one  epode  follows  luv  verses  there  is  a small  strophe,  as  iragm.  33 : — 

Amr  rif  atfftivtn  dh, 

«r  if  sdlTdf 

If  the  two  last  verses  arc  here  united  into  one,  a proude  is  formed,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  epode;  it  often  occurs  in  Horace,  Another  example  of  a kind  of 
strophe  is  the  short  strain  of  victory  which  Archilochus  is  said  to  have  composed 
for  the  Olympic  festival  to  Hercules  and  lolaus  (fragm.  GO) ; two  trimeters  with 
the  ophymnion  Ts'mXXk  xsXXirixi. 

J Chap.  iv.  § 3. 

^ir  xiyivf*!  rfer  x^uvri*,  3*  alivfai,  Plutarch  ubi  sup.  Probably 

this  was  connected  with  the  epodic  composition ; though,  according  to  Plutarch,  it 
also  occurred  in  the  tragedians. 
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the  instrament  left  the  voice,  and  did  not  full  in  with  it  till  the  end  ; 
while  the  early  musicians  accompanied  it,  syllable  fur  syllable,  with 
the  same  notes  on  the  instrument*.  A peculiar  kind  of  three-cornered 
stringed  instrument,  called  iambijce,  was  also  used  to  accompany  iambics, 
and  probably  dated  from  the  time  of  Archilochusf. 

§ 10.  It  was  necessary  to  lay  these  dry  details  before  the  reader  in 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inventive  genius  which  places  Archilochus 
next,  in  point  of  originality,  to  Homer,  among  the  Greek  poets.  There 
is,  however,  another  remarkable  part  of  the  poetical  character  of  Archi- 
lochus, viz.,  his  language.  If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  living  at  a 
time  when  only  the  epic  style,  with  its  unchanging  solemnity,  its  abun- 
dance of  graphic  epithets,  and  its  ditfuse  and  vivid  descriptions,  was 
cultivated  by  poets,  with  no  other  exception  than  the  recent  and  slight 
deviation  of  the  elegy,  we  shall  perceive  the  boldness  of  introducing 
into  poetry  a language  which,  surrendering  all  these  advantages,  attemjit- 
ed  to  express  ideas  as  they  were  conceived  by  a sober  and  clear  under- 
standing. In  this  diction  there  are  no  ornamental  epithets,  intended  only 
to  fill  out  the  image ; but  every  adjecti\e  denotes  the  quality  appropriate 
to  the  subject,  as  conceiverl  in  the  given  place}.  Tliere  are  no  anti- 
quated words  or  forms  deriving  dignity  from  their  antiquity,  but  it  is 
the  plain  language  of  common  life;  and  if  it  seem  to  contain  still  many 
rare  and  difficult  words,  it  is  because  the  Ionic  dialect  retained  words 
which  afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  We  likewise  find  in  it  the  article§, 
unknown  to  the  epic  language ; and  many  particles  u.sed  in  a manner 
having  a far  closer  affinity  with  a prose  than  with  an  epic  style.  In 
short,  the  whole  diction  is  often  such  as  might  occur  in  an  Attic  c-omic 
poet,  and,  without  the  metre,  even  in  a prose  writer:  nothing  but  the 
liveliness  and  energy  with  which  all  ideas  are  conceived  and  expressed, 
and  the  plca.sing  and  graceful  arrangement  of  the  thoughts,  distinguishes 
this  language  from  that  of  common  life  |. 

* la  Plutarch  the  latter  ia  called  aradi/v,  the  former  It  etri  rev 

which  Archilochus  is  said  to  have  invented.  The  roeanin;;  is  made  clear  by 
a comparison  of  Aristot.  Problem,  xix.  311,  and  Plato  Leg.  vii.  p.  812.  K^tum 
denotes  the  playing  on  any  musical  instrument,  the  flute  as  well  os  the  cithara. 

f See  Allien,  xiv.  p.  646.  llesychius  and  Photius  in  laft^Ktt.  The  instrument 
mentioned  by  Athenanis,  appears  to  have  been  specially  destined  for  the 
vri  Tttv  Mftvrij. 

I Of  this  kind  are  such  adjectives  ns  (fragm.  27) 

Ov*  tf  iftZt  BttXkus  aTaXit 

where  the  skin  is  not  called  tender  generally,  but  in  reference  to  the  former  bloom  of 
the  person  addressed  j and  as  (fragm.  55) 

where  the  rock  is  not  called  dark  generally,  but  in  reference  to  the  diflicully  of 
avoiding  a rock  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Such  epic  epithets  as  trmV 
futtpittu  (fragm.  116)  are  very  rare. 

§ E.  g.  fragm.  58  : rtidt^i  5*  £ w.Vssi,  rir  wyitr  where  the  article  separates 
rnddi  from  weyaiv:  “ such  are  the  posteriors  which  you  have.” 

|1  We  may  cite,  os  instances  of  the  simple  language  of  Archilochus,  two  fr.igmenfs 
evidently  belonging  to  a poem  which  had  some  resemblance  to  Horace's  6th  epodu. 
In  the  beginning  was  fragment  122,  t<AA’  «5'  ixixtii,  ixx'  lx'»t  it  ft'iyx-,  “the 
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As  we  have  laboured  lo  place  the  great  merit  of  Arehili>ehiis  in  its 
tnie  light,  we  may  give  a shorter  account  of  the  works  of  his  followers 
in  iambic  poetry.  His  writings  will  also  furnish  a standard  of  ci>m- 
parison  for  the  others. 

§ 11.  Simonides  of  A Mono  ds  follows  A rehiloclms  so  closely  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  contemporaries.  He  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  perioil  following  Ol.  2!)  (Go  I n.c.).  The  principal  events 
of  his  life,  as  of  that  of  Archilochus,  are  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  a cedony : he  is  said  to  have  led  the  Samians  to  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Amorgus,  and  to  have  there  founded  three  cities.  One 
of  these  was  Miiioa,  where  he  settled.  Like  Archilochus,  Simonides 
composed  iambics  and  trochaic  tetrameters ; and  in  the  former  metre 
he  also  attacked  individuals  with  the  lash  of  his  invective  and  ridicule. 
^Vhat  the  family  of  Lyeambes  were  toArchilochus,  a certain  Orodoccides 
was  to  Simonides.  More  remarkable,  however,  is  the  {leculiur  appli- 
cation which  Simonides  made  of  the  iambic  metre  : that  is  to  say,  he 
tixik  not  individuals,  but  whole  classes  of  persons,  as  the  object  of  his 
satire.  The  iambics  of  Simonides  thus  acquire  a certain  resemblance  to 
the  satire  interwoven  into  Hc.siod's  epic  jxiems  ; and  the  more  so,  as  it 
is  on  women  that  he  vents  his  displeasure  in  the  largest  of  his  extant 
[lieccs.  For  this  purixisc  he  makes  use  of  a contrivance  which,  at  a 
later  time,  also  occurs  in  the  gnomes  of  Phocylidcs ; that  is,  he  derives 
the  various,  though  generally  bad,  qualities  of  women  from  the  variety 
of  their  origin  ; by  which  fiction  he  gives  a much  livelier  image  of 
female  characters  than  he  could  have  done  by  a mere  enumeration 
of  their  qualities.  The  uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine, 
the  cunning  woman,  equally  versed  in  good  and  evil,  from  the  fox, 
the  talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  the  lazy  woman  from  the  earth,  the 
unequal  and  changeable  from  the  sen,  the  woman  who  takes  pleasure 
only  in  eating  and  sensual  delights  from  the  ass.  the  perverse  woman 
from  the  wetisel,  the  woman  fond  of  dress  from  the  horse,  the  ugly 
and  malicious  woman  from  the  ape.  There  is  only  one  race  created  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  the  woman  spmng  from  the  bee,  who  is  fond  of  her 
work  and  keeps  faitliful  watch  over  her  house. 

§ 12.  From  the  coarse  and  somewhat  rude  manner  of  Simonides,  we 
turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  contemplation  of  Solon’s  iambic  style.  F.ven 
in  his  hands  the  iambic  retains  a character  of  jiassion  and  warmth,  but 
it  is  only  tised  for  self-defence  in  a just  cause.  After  Solon  iiad 
introduced  his  new  constitution,  he  soon  found  that  although  he  had 
!ittemi>ted  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  all  parties,  or  rather  to  give  to  each 

fox  uses  nuuiy  .iris,  lait  the  hciliriOioi;  has  one  irrent  one,'*  vis.  to  roll  himself  up  and 
resist  his  enemy.  .\ml  towards  the  end  (fta^m.  118)  i»  T«r 

xaxwf  Tt  I’wrra  liiisT;  KMut'ft  hv  which  W(  rdx  the  poet  applinl  to  him- 

self tile  irna^e  of  the  hedgehog;  he  had  the  art  of  retaliating  on  t)o-‘e  who  ill- 
treated  him.  CoiiH'ipiently  the  Grst  fragment  nrt.uld  be  an  incomplete  trochaic 
tetrameter. 
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party  ami  ortlcr  its  due  share  of  jxiwcr,  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
satisfyincf  any.  In  order  to  shame  his  opponents,  he  wrote  some 
iambics,  in  which  he  calls  on  his  censors  to  consider  of  how  many  citizens 
the  state  would  have  been  bereaveil,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  demands  of 
the  contending  factions.  As  a witness  of  the  goodness  of  his  plans,  Solon 
calls  the  great  goddess  Earth,  the  mother  of  Cronns,  whose  surface  had 
before  his  time  been  covered  with  numerous  boundary  stones,  in  sign  of 
the  ground  being  mortgaged  : these  he  had  succeeded  in  removing,  and 
in  restoring  the  hind  in  full  pro[ierty  to  the  mortgagers.  This  fnig- 
ment  is  well  worth  reading*,  since  it  gives  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  Athens  at  that  .time,  as  it  dues  of  Solon's  iambic  style. 
It  shows  a truly  Attic  energy  and  address  in  defending  a favourite 
cause,  while  it  contains  the  first  germs  of  that  power  of  speecht, 
which  afterwards  came  to  maturity  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Athenian 
stage,  and  in  the  oratory  of  the  popular  assembly  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  dialect  and  expressions,  the  poetry  of  Solon  retains 
more  of  the  Ionic  cast. 

In  like  manner  the  few  remnants  of  Solon’s  trochaies  enable  us  to 
form  some  judgment  of  his  moile  of  handling  this  metre.  Solon  wrote 
his  trochaies  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  his  iambics ; when,  notwith- 
standing his  legislation,  the  struggle  of  parties  again  broke  out  between 
their  ambitious  leaders,  and  some  thoughtless  citizens  reproached 
Solon,  because  he,  the  true  patriot,  the  friend  of  the  whole  community, 
had  not  seized  the  reins  with  a firm  hand,  and  made  himself  monarch: 
“ Solon  was  not  a man  of  deep  sense  or  prudent  counsel ; for  when 
the  god  offered  him  blessings,  he  refused  to  take  them  : but  when  he 
had  caught  the  prey,  he  was  struck  with  awe,  and  drew  not  uptlie  great 
net,  failing  at  once  in  courage  and  sense:  for  else  he  would  have  been 
w illing,  having  gained  dominion  and  obtained  unstinted  wealth,  and 
having  been  tyrant  of  Athens  only  fora  single  day,  afterwards  to  be  flayed, 
and  his  skin  made  a leathern  bottle,  and  that  his  race  should  become 
extinct  J."  The  other  fragments  of  Solon’s  trochaies  agree  with  the 
same  subject ; so  that  Solon  probably  only  composed  one  poem  in  this 
metre. 

§ 1.3.  Fur  more  nearly  akin  to  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  iambic 
verse  was 'the  style  of  Hiri’ONAX,  who  flourished  about  the  60th 
Olympiad  (540  n.  c.).  He  was  born  at  Ephesus,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  tyrants  Athenagoms  and  Comas  to  quit  his  home,  and  to  establish 
himself  in  another  Ionian  city,  Cla'/.omena!.  This  political  persecution 
(whicli  affords  a presumption  of  his  vehement  love  of  liberty)  probably 
laid  the  foundniion  for  some  of  the  bitterness  and  disgust  with  which 
he  regarded  mankind.’  Precisely  the  same  fierce  and  indignant  scorn 

* SoUin,  No.  2S,  O.iUfotd.  fSuitrni.  J Fiagmeiit  2),GjisforJ. 
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which  found  an  utterance  in  the  iambics  or  Archilochus,  is  ascribed  to 
Hipponax.  What  the  family  of  Lycambes  was  to  Archilochus,  Bupalus 
and  Athenis  (two  sculptors  of  a family  of  Chios,  which  had  produced 
several  generations  of  artists)  were  to  Hip]x)nax.  They  had  made  his 
small,  meagre,  and  ugly  jierson  the  subject  of  a caricature ; an  insult 
Hipponax  avenged  in  the  bitterest  and  most  pungent  iambics,  of  which 
some  remains  arc  extant.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  satirist  is  said  to 
have  caused  his  enemy  to  hang  himself.  The  satire  of  Hip(>onax, 
however,  was  not  concentrated  so  entirely  on  certain  individuals;  from 
existing  fragments  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  founded  on  a general 
view  of  life,  taken,  however,  on  its  ridiculous  and  grotesque  side.  The 
luxury  of  the  Greeks  of  Lesser  Asia,  which  had  already  risen  to  a high 
pitch,  is  a favourite  object  of  his  sarcasms.  In  one  of  the  longest  frag- 
ments he  says*,  “ For  one  of  you  had  very  quietly  swallowed  a continued 
stream  of  thunny  with  dainty  sauces,  like  a Lampsacenian  eunuch,  and 
had  devoured  the  inheritance  of  his  father ; therefore  he  must  now 
break  rocks  with  a mattock,  and  gnaw  a few  figs  and  a little  black 
barley  bread,  the  food  of  slaves.” 

His  language  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life,  such  as 
the  names  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  of  ordinary  utensils, 
current  among  the  working  people.  He  evidently  strives  to  make  his 
iambics  local  pictures  full  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  truth.  For 
this  purpose,  the  change  which  IIip]K)uax  devised  in  the  iambic 
metre  was  as  felicitous  as  it  was  bold ; he  crippled  the  rapid  agile 
gait  of  the  iambic  by  transforming  the  last  foot  from  a pure  iambus 
into  a spondee,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
imxle  of  versification.  The  metre  thus  maimed  and  stripped  of  its 
beauty  and  regularityt,  was  a perfectly  appropriate  rhythmical  form 
for  the  delineation  of  such  pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  as  Hip- 
ponax  delighted  in.  lambics  of  this  kind  (called  choliambics  or 
trimeter  scazous)  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halting  when  the  fiAh 
foot  is  also  asjwndee;  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  original  struc- 
ture, is  not  forbidden.  These  were  called  brokrn-backed  iambics  (ischior- 
rhogics),  and  a grammarian  J settles  the  dispute  (which,  according  to 
ancient  testimony,  was  so  hard  to  decide),  how  far  the  invention  of  this 
kind  of  verse  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Hipponax,  and  how  far  to  another 
iambographer,  Ananius,  by  pronouncing  that  Ananius  invented  the 
ischiorrhogic  variety,  Hipponax  the  common  scazon.  It  apjiears,  how- 
ever, from  the  fragments  attributed  to  him,  that  Hipponax  sometimes 
used  the  sjxjndcc  in  the  fifth  foot.  In  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  elfect  these  poets  also  changed  the  trochaic  tetrameter  by  regu- 

* Ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  304.  It.  t ri  affuffu,. 

la  Tyrw  hitt,  Dissert,  de  Babtio,  p.  1 7, 
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larly  lengthening  the  penultimate  short  syllable.  Some  remains  of  this 
kind  are  extant.  Hipponax  likewise  comiioscd  pure  trimeters  in  the 
style  of  Archilochus ; but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he  mixed 
tliem  with  scazons.  • 

Ananius  has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary  history  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Hipponax.  In  Alexandria  their  poems  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  os  forming  one  collection ; and  thus  the  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  a particular  passage  belonged  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other,  was  often  lost  or  never  existed.  Hence  in  the 
uncertainty  which  is  the  true  author,  the  same  verse  is  occasionally 
ascribed  to  both  *.  The  few  fragments  which  are  attributed  with  cer- 
tainty to  Ananius  arc  so  completely  in  the  tune  of  Hipponax,  that  it 
would  be  a vain  labour  to  attempt  to  point  out  any  characteristic  dif- 
ference t- 

§ 14.  Akin  to  the  iambic  are  two  sorts  of  iwctry,  which,  though 
differing  widely  from  each  other,  have  both  their  source  in  the  turn  for 
the  delineation  of  the  ludicrous,  and  both  stand  in  a close  historical 
iclation  to  the  iambic  : — the  Fable  (originally  called  alvoc,  and  after- 
wards, less  precisely,  fivios  and  Xoyoc),  and  the  Parody. 

With  regard  to  the  fable,  it  is  nut  improbable  that  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  the  north  of  Euro[)c,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a child- 
like playful  view  of  the  character  and  habits  of  animals,  which 
frequently  suggest  a comparison  with  the  nature  and  incidents  of  human 
life.  In  Greece,  however,  it  originated  in  an  intentional  travestie  of 
human  affairs.  The  alroc  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  an  admonitiunt, 
or  rather  a reproof,  veiled,  either  from  fear  of  an  excess  of  frankness 
or  from  love  of  fun  and  jest,  beneath  the  fiction  of  an  occurrence 
happening  among  beasts.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  ainos,  at 
its  very  first  appearance  in  Hesiod  §.  “ Now  I will  tell  the  kings 

a fable,  which  they  will  understand  of  themselves.  Tims  spake  the 
hawk  to  the  nightingtdc,  whom  he  was  carrying  in  his  talons  aloft 
in  the  air,  while  she,  torn  by  his  sharp  claws,  bitterly  lamented — 
Foolish  creature,  why  dost  thou  cry  out  ? One  much  stronger  than 
thou  has  seized  thee  ; thou  must  go  whithersoever  I carry  thee,  though 
thou  art  a songstress ; I can  tear  thee  in  pieces  or  I can  let  thee  go  at 
my  pleasure.” 

Archilochus  employed  the  ainos  in  a similar  manner  in  his  iambics 
against  I..ycambes  |(.  He  tells  how  the  fox  and  the  eagle  had  con- 
tracted an  alliance,  but  (as  the  fable,  according  to  other  sources,  goes 
* A»  in  Athcn.  xir.  p.  025  C. 

f There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  Ilcrondas,  who  is  sometimes 
mentioned  ns  a choliainbic  poet,  lived  in  this  age.  The  rntmiomAic  poetry  ascribed 
to  him  will  be  treated  of  in  connexion  with  the  Mimes  of  Sophion. 

^ wacahiva.  See  Philohigical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

§ Op.  et  D.  V.  202,  lej.  ||  Fr,  88,  ed.  Qaisford;  sec  note  on  fr,  30. 
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on  to  loll)  • the  eagle  was  so  regardless  of  her  eiigagemeui,  that  she 
ate  the  fox’s  cubs.  The  fox  could  only  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
gtxis,  and  this  shortly  overtook  her ; for  the  eagle  stole  the  flesh  from 
an  altar,  and  did  not  observe  that  she  bore  with  it  sparks  which  set 
fire  to  her  nest,  and  consumed  both  that  and  her  young  ones. 

It  is  clear  that  Archilochus  meant  to  intimate  to  Lyeambes,  that 
though  he  w as  too  powerless  to  call  .him  to  account  for  the  breach  of  hi.s 
engagement,  he  could  bring  down  upon  him  the  chastisement  of  the 
gods. 

Another  of  Archilochus’s  fables  was  pointed  at  absurd  pride  of  raukt. 

In  like  manner  Stcsichorus  cautioned  his  countrymen,  the  Hime- 
rtcans,  against  Phalaris,  by  the  fable  of  the  horse,  who,  to  revenge  Itim- 
self  on  the  stag,  took  the  man  on  his  back,  and  thus  became  his  slave 
And  wherever  we  have  any  ancient  and  autlientic  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  iEsopian  fable,  we  find  it  to  be  the  same.  It  is  always  some 
action,  some  project,  and  commonly  some  absurd  one,  of  the  Samians, 
or  Delphians,  or  Athenians,  whose  nature  and  consequences  ^Fsop 
describes  in  a fable,  and  thus  often  exhibits  the  posture  of  affairs  in  a 
more  lucid,  just,  and  striking  manner  than  could  have  been  done  by 
elaborate  argument.  But  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  in  the  Greek 
fable  the  actions  and  business  of  men  are  the  real  and  prominent  object, 
while  beasts  are  merely  introduced  as  a veil  or  di.sguise,  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  popular  legendary  stories  of  beasts,  nor  has  it  any  con- 
nexion with  mythological  stories  of  the  metamorphoses  of  animals.  It 
is  exclusively  the  invention  of  those  who  detected  in  tlie  social  habits  of 
the  lower  animals  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  man  ; and  while 
they  reunited  the  real  character  in  some  respects,  found  means,  by  the 
introduction  of  reason  and  speech,  to  place  them  in  the  light  required 
for  their  purpose. 

§ 15.  It  is  probable  that  the  taste  for  fables  of  beasts  and  nume- 
rous similar  inventions,  found  their  way  into  Greece  from  the  East; 
since  this  sort  of  symbolical  and  veiled  narrative  is  more  in  harmony  with 
the  Oriental  than  with  the  Greek  character.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Old 
Testament  contains  a fable  completely  in  tlie  style  of  .Esop  (Judges, 
ix.  S).  But  not  to  deviate  into  regions  foreign  to  our  purpose,  we  may 
confine  oui'sclves  to  the  avowal  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  contained  in 
the  very  names  given  by  them  to  the  fable.  One  kind  of  fable  was 
called  the  Libyan,  which  we  may,  therefore,  infer  was  of  African  origin, 
and  was  introtluced  into  Greece  through  Cyreue.  To  this  class  belongs, 

* Comes,  AUuTtim  rviaLyvyiiiC.  i.  ArlsToph.  Av.  Got,  ascribes  the  fable  to 
A5sO|>. 

4 Sec  Gai&fuul,  fr.  39. 

J .*\rist.  Hlu't.  ii.  20.  The  fable  of  Menenius  .4grippa  is  similarly  applied  ; bat 
it  is  difliciilt  to  believe  Ibat  the  nines,  so  applied,  was  known  in  l.stinm  at  that  time, 
anj  it  siems  probable  that  the  story  was  iraiikrerrt'd  Itum  tircece  to  Hume. 
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according;  to  jEschylus  •,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  wounded  eagle,  who, 
looking  at  the  feathering  of  the  arrow  with  which  he  wa.s  pierced, 
exclaimed,  “ I perish  by  feathers  dniwn  from  my  own  wing.”  From 
this  example  we  sec  that  the  Libyan  fable  belonged  to  the  class  of  fab'es 
of  animals.  So  also  did  the  sorts  to  which  later  teachers  of  rhelorict  give 
the  n.ames  of  the  Cyprian  and  the  Cilician ; these  writers  also  men- 
tion the  names  of  sonic  fabulists  among  the  barbarians,  as  Cybissus  the 
Libyan  and  Connis  the  Cilician.  The  contest  between  the  olive  and 
the  laurel  on  mount  Tmolus,  is  cited  a.s  a fable  of  the  ancient 
Lydiann  J. 

The  Carian  stories  or  fables,  however,  were  taken  from  human  life, 
as,  for  instance,  that  quoted  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  Timocreon  and 
Simonides.  A Carian  fisherman,  in  the  winter,  sees  a sea  polypus,  and 
he  says  to  himself,  “ If  I dive  to  catch  it,  I shall  be  frozen  to  death  ; if 
I don’t  catch  it,  my  children  must  starve  §.”  The  Sybaritic  fables  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  have  a similar  character.  Some  pointed 
saying  of  a man  or  woman  of  Sybaris,  with  the  particular  cireuinstanccs 
which  called  it  forth,  is  related  |.  The  large  population  of  the  wealthy 
Ionian  Sybaris  appears  to  have  liecn  much  given  to  such  repartees, 
and  to  have  caught  them  up  and  preserved  them  with  great  eager- 
ness. Doubtless,  therefore,  the  Sicilian  poet  E])icharmus  means,  by 
Sybaritic  ai>ophthegms^,  what  others  call  Sybaritic  fables.  The 
Sybaritic  fables,  nevertheless,  occasionally  invested  not  only  the  lower 
animals,  but  even  inanimate  objects,  with  life  anil  speech,  as  in  the 
one  quoted  by  Aristophanes.  A woman  in  Sybaris  broke  an  earthen 
jxit ; the  )K>t  screamed  out,  and  called  witnesses  to  see  how  ill  she  had 
been  treated.  Then  the  woman  said,  “ By  Corn,  if  you  were  to  leave 
off  calling  out  for  witnesses,  and  were  to  make  haste  and  buy  a copjier 
ring  to  bind  yourself  together,  you  would  show  more  wisdom.”  This 
fable  is  used  by  a saucy  merry  old  man,  in  ridicule  of  one  whom  he  has 
ill  treated,  and  who  threatens  to  lay  a complaint  against  him.  Both 
the  Sybaritic  and  iFsopian  fables  are  represented  by  Aristophanes  as 
jests,  or  ludicrous  stories  (yeXoio). 

§ 10.  To  return  tovE-sop:  Bentley  has  shown  that  he  was  very  fur  from 
being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  poets,  and  still  less  as 
u writer.  They  considered  him  merely  as  an  ingenious  fabulist,  under 
whose  name  a number  of  fables,  often  applicable  to  human  affairs, 
were  current,  and  to  whom,  at  a later  pcriorl,  nearly  all  that  were  either 

• Kraginent  of  the  Myrm  d jnx. 

tTlieon,  ami  in  part  also  .tphthoniui.  A fragment  of  a Cyprian  fable,  about  Iho 
(l.ivi  s of  .Aphrodite,  ia  published  in  the  exccrpla  from  ti  e Codex  .Angeliciis  in  Wall 
Rhetor.  Gtec.  vol.  ii.  p.  l i. 

t C.dlim.  fr.  0.1.  B.  nt>. 

^ From  the  Codex  Angellcui  in  Wall  Hhct.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.,  and  the  Piovorbs  of 
Macarius  in  Walz  .Arxenii  A'ioletum,  p.  318. 

II  Arirtoph.  Vckp.  1259,  1427,  1437.  51  Suirhvi  in  v. 
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invented  or  derived  from  any  other  source,  were  attributed.  His 
history  has  been  dressed  out  by  the  later  Greeks,  with  ail  manner  of 
droll  and  whimsical  incidents.  What  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient 
writers  down  to  Aristotle  is,  however,  confined  to  the  following. 

./£sop  was  a slave  of  the  .Samian  ladinon,  the  son  of  Hepheestopolis, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis.  (The  reign  of 
Amasis  begins  Olymp.  52,  3,  570  b.  c.)  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Eugeon,  an  old  Samian  historian,  * he  was  a native  of  the 
Thracian  city  Mesembria,  which  existed  long  before  it  was  peopled  by 
a colony  of  Byzantines  in  the  reign  of  Darius  t-  According  to  a less 
authentic  account  he  was  from  Cotyseon  in  Phrygia.  It  seems  that  his  _ 
wit  and  pleasantry  procured  him  his  freedom ; for  though  he  remained 
in  ladmon’s  family,  it  must  have  been  as  a freedman,  or  he  could  not,  as 
Aristotle  relates,  have  appeared  publicly  as  the  defender  of  a dema- 
gogue, on  which  occasion  he  told  a fable  in  support  of  his  clicnL  It  is 
generally  received  as  certain  that  ^Esop  perished  in  Delphi  ; the  Del- 
phians,  cxo.sperated  by  his  sarcastic  fables,  having  put  him  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  rubbing  the  temple.  Aristophanes  alludes  to  a fable  which 
iEsup  told  to  the  Delphians,  of  the  beetle  who  found  means  to  revenge 
himself  on  tlie  eagle 

The  character  of  the  jEsopian  fable  is  precisely  that  of  the  genuine 
beast-fable,  such  as  we  find  it  among  the  Greeks.  The  condition  and 
habite  of  the  lower  animals  are  turned  to  account  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  by  means  of  the  poetical  introduction  of  reason  and  speech,  are 
placed  in  such  a light  as  to  produce  a striking  resemblance  to  the  inci- 
dents and  relations  gf  human  life. 

Attempts  were  probably  early  made  to  give  a (loetical  form  to  the 
.^sopian  fable.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  beguiled  his  imprisonment 
thus.  The  iambic  would  of  course  suggest  itself  as  the  most  appro- 
priate form  (as  at  a later  period  it  did  to  I’hiednis),  or  the  scazon,  which 
was  adopted  by  Callimachus  and  Babrius§.  But  no  metrical  versions 
of  these  fables  are  known  to  have  existed  in  early  times.  The  aenus  was 
generally  regarded  as  a mode  of  other  sorts  of  poetry,  particularly 
the  iambic,  and  not  as  a distinct  class. 

§ 17.  The  other  kind  of  [X)etry  whose  origin  we  are  now  about 
to  trace,  is  the  Parody.  This  was  understood  by  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  by  ourselves,  to  mean  an  adoption  of  the  form  of  some  cele- 
brated poem,  with  such  changes  in  the  matter  as  to  produce  a totally 
different  effect;  and,  generally,  to  substitute  mean  and  ridiculous  fur 
elevated  and  poetical  sentiments.  The  contrast  between  the  grand  and 

• or  EvytiVr,  faliely  written  in  Suiitai  inv.  Afrawtr. 

t Mesembria.  Vattymbrin,  and  Selymbria,  are  Thracian  names,  and  mean  the 
cities  of  Meses,  I’attys,  and  Selys. 

J Aristoph.  Vesp.  1448.  cf.  Pac.  120.  Corses,  ABsop.  c.  2. 

^ A distich  of  an  ySsopian  fable  is,  however,  attributed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to 
Socrates.  Fragments  of  fables  in  hexameters  also  occur. 
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sublime  images  siiggesteil  to  the  memory,  and  the  comic  ones  introduced 
in  their  stead,  renders  parody  peculiarly  fitted  to  place  any  subject  in  a 
ludicrous,  grotesque,  and  trivial  light.  The  purpose  of  it,  however,  was 
not  in  general  to  detract  from  the  reverence  due  to  the  ancient  poet 
(who,  in  most  ca-ses  wa.s  Homer),  by  this  travestie,  but  only  to  add  fresh 
zest  and  pungency  to  satire.  Perhaps,  too,  some  persons  sporting  with 
the  austere  and  stately  forms  of  the  epos,  (like  playful  children  dressing 
themselves  in  gorgeous  and  flowing  robes  of  state,)  might  have  fallen 
upon  the  device  of  parody. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a fragment  of  Asius*  in  elegiac  measure, 
which  is  not  indeed  a genuine  parody,  but  which  approaches  to  it.  It 
is  a comic  description  of  a beggarly  parasite,  rendered  more  ludicrous  by 
a tune  of  epic  .solemnity.  Hut,  according  to  the  learned  Polemon  t,  tlie 
real  author  of  parody  was  the  iambogiapher  llipponas,  of  whose  pro- 
ductions in  this  kind  a bexametricai  fragment  is  still  extant. 

§ 18.  The  Batrachomyomachia,  or  Battle  of  tlie  Frogs  and  tlie  Mice 
(which  has  come  down  to  us  among  the  lesser  Homeric  |>oems),  is 
totally  devoid  of  sarcastic  tendency.  All  attempts  to  discover  a satirical 
meaning  in  this  little  comic  e|x>s  have  been  abortive.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  story  of  a war  between  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  which, 
from  the  high-sounding  names  of  the  combatants,  the  detailed  genealo- 
gies of  the  principal  persons,  the  declamatory  speeches,  tlie  interference 
of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  epos, 
lias  completely  the  external  character  of  an  epic  heroic  poem  ; a cha- 
racter ludicrously  in  contrast  with  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  many 
ingenious  conceits,  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  remarkable  for  vigour  of 
poetical  conception,  and  the  introduction  falls  far  short  of  the  genuine 
tone  of  the  Homeric  epos,  so  that  everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Batrachomyomachia  is  a production  of  the  close  of  this  era.  This  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  that  Pigres,  the  brother  of  the 
Halicamassian  tyrant  Artemisia,  and  consequently  a contemporary  of  the 
Persian  war,  was  the  author  of  tliis  poem  J,  although  at  a later  (leriod  of 
antiquity,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Batrachomyomachia  was 
ascribed  without  hesitation  to  Homer  himself. 

• Ch.  X.  ^ 7,  t Ap.  Athea.  xv.  p,  G98,  B. 

I The  passage  of  Plutarch  dc  Malign.  Herod,  jc.  43.  ought  to  be  written  as  fol- 
lows TiAar  Ti  Ir  lIAaruafi  rnyfiiHrmi  vtarer  ri*  iyZut  TM»(''£AAirMir, 

wrwt#  (li*  .UiTt’S  ■ Iv  Irlft  Ktt)  fXuAfit 

ft)  ti  ^ut<rn  Vm  t»v(  ukX4tf(, 

Concpniing  spe  StuiUn,  who,  however,  confounds  the  later  with  the  earlier 

ArtemiMa. 
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^ 1.  Transition  from  the  Epos,  through  the  Elegy  and  lamlnis,  to  Lyric  Poetry'; 
connexion  of  Lyric  Poeiry  with  Music. — § 2.  Founders  of  Greek  Music;  Ter- 
ponder,  his  descent  and  date. — $ 3.  Terjrander's  invention  of  the  seven-stringed 
Cithara. — ^ 4.  Musical  scales  and  styles. — ^ 5.  Nomes  of  Terpander  fur  sing- 
ing to  the  Cithara ; their  rhythmical  form. — ^ 6,  Olympus,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Phrygian  family  of  flute-players. — § 7.  His  influence  upon  the  develoir- 
ment  of  the  music  of  the  flute  and  rhythm  among  the  Greeks. — ^ fl.  His  influence 
contined  to  music.— J 9.  Thaletas,  his  age. — ^ 10.  His  connexion  with  ancieirt 
Cretan  worships.  Pwans  and  hyporchemes  of  Thaletas.— ^ 11.  Musicians  of  the 
succeeding  period — Clonas,  Hierax,  Xenodamus,  Xenocritus,  Polyranestus,  Saca- 
das. — ^ 12,  State  of  Greek  Music  at  this  period. 

J 1.  When  the  epic,  elegiac,  and  iambic  styles  had  been  perfected  in 
Greece,  the  forms  of  poetry  seemed  to  have  become  so  vurioas,  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  further  increase.  The  epic  style,  raised  above  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  life,  had,  by  the  exclusive  sway  which  it  exercised  for 
centuries,  and  the  liigh  place  which  it  occupied  in  general  opinion,  laid  a 
broad  foundation  for  all  future  Greek  poetry,  and  had  so  far  influenced  its 
progress  that,  even  in  those  later  styles  which  dilfered  the  most  widely  from 
it,  we  may,  to  a certain  extent,  trace  an  epic  and  Homeric  lone.  Thus 
the  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  developed  the  characters  of  the  heroes 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  epic  poetry  ; so  that  their  descriptions  appeared 
rather  to  be  the  portraits  of  real  persons  than  the  eonceptions  of  the 
individual  poet.  It  was  not  till  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  had  been  ele- 
vated by  the  productions  of  the  epic  muse,  that  the  genius  of  original 
poets  broke  loose  from  the  dominion  of  the  epic  style,  and  invented 
new  forms  for  expressing  the  emotions  of  a mind  profoundly  agitated 
by  passing  events ; with  fewer  innovations  in  the  elegy,  but  with 
greater  boldness  and  novelty  in  the  iambic  metre.  In  these  two  styles 
of  poetry, — the  former  suited  to  the  expression  of  grief,  the  latter  to 
the  expression  of  anger,  hatred,  and  contempt — G reek  poetry  entered  the 
domain  of  real  life. 

Yet  a great  variety  of  new  forms  of  poeiry  was  reserved  for  the 
invention  of  future  poets.  The  elegy  and  the  iambus  contained  the 
germs  of  the  lyric  style,  though  they  do  not  themselves  come  under 
that  head.  Tlie 'principal  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry  is  its  connexion 
with  music,  vocal  as  well  os  instrumental.  This  connexion,  indeed, 
existed,  to  a certain  extent,  in  epic,  and  still  more  in  elegiac  and 
iambic  poetry;  but  singing  was  not  es.sential  in  those  styles.  Such 
a recitation  by  a rhaixsodist,  as  was  usual  for  epic  [xictiy,  also  served, 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  for  elegiac,  and  in  gi'eat  part  Ibr  iambic 
verses.  Singing  and  a continued  instrumental  accompanimeut  arc  appro 
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prialc,  where  the  expression  of  fcelin"  or  passion  is  inconsistent  w ith 
a more  measured  and  equable  mode  of  recitation.  In  tl.c  attempt  to 
express  tlicse  impulses,  the  alternation  of  high  and  low  tones  would 
naturally  give  rise  to  singing.  Hence,  with  the  fine  sense  of  hannony 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  there  was  [iroduced  a rising  and  falling  in  the 
rhythm,  which  led  to  a greater  variety  and  a more  skilful  arrangement 
of  metrical  forms.  Moreover,  as  the  expression  of  strong  feeling 
required  more  pau.scs  and  resting-places,  the  verses  in  lyric  poetry 
naturally  fell  into  strophes,  of  greater  or  less  length ; each  of  which 
comprised  several  varieties  of  metre,  and  admitted  of  an  appropriate 
termination.  This  arrangement  of  the  strophes  wa.s,  at  the  same  time, 
connected  with  dancing;  which  was  naturally,  though  not  necessa- 
rily, associated  with  lyric  poetry.  The  more  lively  the  expression,  the 
more  animated  will  be  the  gestures  of  the  reciter ; and  animated  and 
ex|)tessive  movements,  which  follow  the  rhythm  of  a poem,  and  torre- 
spond  to  its  metrical  structure,  are,  in  fact,  dancing. 

The  Greek  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  was  characterized  by  the  expres- 
sion of  deeper  and  more  impa.ssioned  feeling,  and  a more  swelling  and 
impetuous  lone,  than  the  elegy  or  iambus  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
effect  was  heightened  by  ajrpropriate  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  often  by  the  inuvemenLs  and  figures  of  Uie  dance.  In  this  union 
of  the  sister  arts,  poetry  was  indeed  predominant;  and  masic  and  dancing 
were  only  employed  to  enforce  and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  higher 
art.  Yet  music,  in  its  turn,  exerci.sed  a reciprocal  influence  on  |X)etry  ; 
so  that,  as  it  became  more  cultivated,  the  choice  of  the  musical  measure 
decided  the  tone  of  the  whole  poem.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry  may  be  fully  understorsl,  we  will  prefix 
an  account  of  the  scientific  cultivation  of  music.  ^Consistently  with 
this  purpose  we  should  limit  our  attention  to  the  general  character 
of  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  even  if  the  technical  details  of  the 
art,  notwithstanding  many  able  attempts  to  explain  them,  were  not  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

§ 2.  The  mythical  traditions  of  Orpheus,  Philammon,  Chrysothemis,  • 
and  other  minstrels  of  the  early  times  being  set  aside,  the  history  of 
Greek  music  begins  with  Terpander  the  Lesbian.  Terpander  appears 
to  have  been  properly  the  founder  of  Greek  music.  He  first  reduced  to 
rule  the  different  modes  of  singing  which  prevailed  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  formed,  out  of  these  rude  strains,  a connected  system,  from 
which  the  Greek  music  never  departed  throughout  all  the  improve- 
menLs  and  refinements  of  later  ages.  Though  endowed  with  an.  inven- 
tive mind,  and  the  commencer  of  a new  era  of  music,  he  attempted 
no  more  than  to  systematize  Uie  musical  styles  which  existed  in  the  tunes 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  probable  that  Terjiander  himself 
belonged  to  a family  who  derived  their  practice  of  music  from  the  ancient 
Pierian  bards  of  Occotia;  such  an  inheritance  of  musical  skill  is  quite 
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conformable  to  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  early  Greeks  ♦.  The 
jliolians  of  Lesbos  had  their  orip^n  in  Boeotia  ti  the  country  to  which 
the  worship  of  the  Muses  and  the  Thracian  hymns  belonged  J;  and 
they  probably  brought  with  them  the  first  rudiments  of  poetry.  This 
migration  of  the  art  of  the  Muses  is  ingeniously  expressed  by  the  legend 
that,  after  the  murder  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  Mscnads,  his  head 
and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  borne  upon  its  waves  to  the 
island  of  Lesbos ; whence  singing  and  the  music  of  the  cithara  flourished 
in  this,  the  most  musical  of  islands  §.  The  grave  supposed  to  contain 
the  bead  of  Orpheus  was  shown  in  Antissa,  a small  town  of  Lesbos ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  in  that  spot  the  nightingales  sang  most 
sweetly  ||.  In  Antissa  also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient 
writers,  Terpander  was  born.  In  this  way,  the  domestic  impre.ssions 
and  the  occupations  of  his  youth  may  have  prepared  Terpander  for  the 
great  undertaking  which  he  afterwards  performed. 

The  date  of  Terpander  is  determined  by  his  appearance  in  the  mother 
country  of  Greece : of  his  early  life  in  Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  The 
first  account  of  him  describes  him  in  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
surpas.sed  the  rest  of  Greece  in  political  power,  in  well-ordered  govern- 
ments, and  probably  also  in  mental  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  dates  of  ancient  chronology,  that  in  the  26th  Olympiad  (a.  c. 
676)  musical  contests  were  first  introduced  at  the  feast  of  Apollo  Car- 
neius,  and  at  their  first  celebration  Terpander  was  crowned  victor. 
Terpander  was  also  victor  four  successive  times  in  the  musical  contests 
at  the  Pythian  temple  of  Delphi,  which  were  celebrated  there  long  before 
the  establishment  of  the  gymnastic  games  and  chariot  races  (01.  47), 
but  which  then  recurred  every  eight,  and  not  every  four  years^.  These 
Pythian  victories  ought  probably  to  be  placed  in  the  period  from  the 
27th  to  the  33rd  Olympiad.  For  the  4th  year  of  the  33rd  Olympiad 
645  B.c.)  is  the  time  at  which  Terpander  introduced  among  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  bis  nomes  for  singing  to  the  cithara,  and  generally  reduced 
music  to  a sy.stem  ••.  At  this  time,  therefore,  he  had  acquired  the 
greatest  renown  in  his  art  by  his  most  important  inventions.  In  Loce- 

* There  wore  in  eevetal  of  the  Greek  dates,  houses  or  gniet,  y'nn,  in  which  the 
performance  of  musical  exhibitions,  especially  at  festivals,  descended  as  an  heredi- 
tary privilege.  Thus,  at  Atheru,  the  playing  of  the  cithara  at  processions  belonged 
to  the  Eunidt.  The  Kumolpids  of  Eleusis  were  originally,  as  the  name  (iroves,  a gtnt 
of  sinnrs  of  hymns  (see  above,  p.  25,  ch.  iii. } 7).  The  flute-players  of  ,Sparta  con- 
tinued their  art  and  their  rights  in  families.  Stesicliorus  and  Simonides  also  be- 
longed to  musical  families,  as  we  will  show  below, 

t Ch.  i.  $ 5 (p,  9).  J Chap.  ii.  } 8. 

^ rttruff  T teriv  awlerars,  says  Phanocles,  the  elegiac  poet,  who  gives  the  most 
elegant  version  of  this  legend  (Stob.  tit.  Ixii.  p.  399). 

II  Mynilus  of  I-esbos,  in  Antigon.  Caryd.  Hist  Mirab.  c.  5.  In  the  account  in 
NicomachusGems.  Rnchir.  Harm,  ii,  p.  29.  ed.  Meibom.  Antissa  is  mentioned  on 
the  same  occasion. 

5f  Miiller’s  Dorians,  b.  iv.  ch.  vi.  $ 2. 

**  Marmot  Parium,  ep.  xxxiv.  1.49,  compared  with  Plutarch  de  Husica,  c.  9. 
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daemon,  vrhoHe  citizens  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  music  and  dancing,  the  first  scientific  cultivation  of 
music  was  ascribed  to  Teq>ander  * ; and  a record  of  the  precise  time 
had  been  preserved,  probably  in  the  registers  of  the  public  games. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Terpander  was  a younger  contemporary  of  Calli* 
nas  and  Archilochus;  so  that  the  dispute  among  the  ancients, 
whether  Terpander  or  Archilochas  were  the  elder,  must  probably  »be 
decided  by  supposing  them  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time. 

§ 3.  At  the  head  of  all  the  inventions  of  TerjMindcr  stands  the  seven- 
stringed cithara.  The  only  accompaniment  for  the  voice  used  by  the 
early  Greeks  was  a four-stringed  cithara,  the  lelrachord ; and  this 
instrument  had  been  so  generally  used,  and  held  in  such  repute,  that 
the  whole  system  of  music  was  always  founded  upon  the  tctrachord. 
Terpander  was  the  first  who  added  three  strings  to  this  instrument ; 
as  he  himself  testifies  in  two  extant  verses  f-  “ Disdaining  the 
four-stringed  song,  we  shall  sound  new  hymns  on  the  seven-stringed 
phorminx.”  The  tetrachord  was  strung  so  that  the  two  extreme  strings 
stood  to  one  another  in  tlie  relation  called  by  the  ancients  diatessaron, 
and  by  the  moderns  a fourth ; that  is  to  say,  the  lower  one  made  tiu'ec 
vibrations  in  the  time  that  the  upper  one  made  four.  Detween  these  two 
sirings,  which  formed  the  principal  harmony  of  this  simple  instrument, 
there  were  two  others;  and  in  the  most  ancient  arrangement  of  the 
gamut,  called  the  diatonic,  these  two  were  strung  so  that  the  three 
intervals  between  these  four  sirings  produced  twice  a whole  tone,  and 
in  the  third  ]>lace  a semitone.  Terpander  enlarged  this  instrument  by 
adding  one  tetrachord  to  another:  he  did  nut  however  make  the  higlUst 
tone  of  the  lower  tetrachord  the  lowest  of  th^hpper,  but  he  left  an 
interval  of  one  tone  between  the  two  tetrachords.  By  this  arrangement 
the  cithara  would  have  had  eight  strings,  if  Terpander  had  not  left  out 
the  third  string,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  less  import- 
ance. The  heptachord  of  Terpander  thus  acquired  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  expression,  a diajjason ; because  the 
highest  tone  of  the  upper  and  the  lowest  of  the  lower  tetrachord  stood  in 
this  relation,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all,  as  it  rests  upon  the  ralio  of 
1 to  2 ; and  which  was  soon  acknowledged  bj'  the  Greeks  as  the  funda- 
mental concord.  At  the  same  time  the  highest  tone  of  the  upper  tetra- 
chord stands  to  the  highest  of  the  lower  in  the  relation  of  the  fifth,  the 
arithmetical  expression  of  which  is  2 to  3 ; and  in  general  the  tones 
were  doubtless  so  arranged  that  the  simplest  consonances  after  the 


* it  narmfrmrtt  rZt  trifi  rii9  fitv9t*io,  says  Plutarch  de  Mnaica,  c.  9. 
f In  Kuclid,  Inirnd.  Harm.  p.  19.  Partly  alio  in  Strabo,  xiii.  p,  618;  Clement 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p-  814,  Potter.  The  vertea  are — 

'Hfiui  TM  rtrfdytifvy  Ae’erri^lsmr  rUiIkv 
'Eir«r»<>  fiffuyyi  Wms  »A«)aea/u>  S/tMVi. 
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octave — that  i.s  to  say,  the  fourth  and  fifth — governed  the  whole*. 
Hence  the  licptachord  of  Teqiam'er  long  remained  in  high  repute,  and 
wa.s  employed  by  Pindar ; although  in  his  time  the  deficient  string  of 
the  lower  tetrachord  had  been  supplied,  and  on  octachord  produced  t- 
§ 4.  It  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  explain  the  ■dilfercncc 
between  the  scu/fs  (■yf'ii/),  and  the  sIijIfs  or  harmonies  (rpvroi, 
ti/f/ioylai)  of  Greek  music,  since  it  is  probable  that  they  were  regulated 
by  Terjiander.  The  musical  scales  arc  determined  by  the  intervals 
between  the  four  tones  of  the  tetrachord.  The  Greek  musicians  describe 
three  musical  scales,  viz.,  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enhar- 
monic. In  the  diatonic,  the  intervals  were  two  tones  and  a semi- 
tone ; and  hence  the  diatonic  was  considered  the  simplest  and  most 
natural,  and  was  the  most  extensively  used.  In  the  chromatic  scale 
the  interval  is  a lone  and  a semitone,  combined  with  two  other  semi- 
tones This  arrangement  of  the  tetrachord  was  al.so  very  ancient, 
but  it  was  much  less  used,  because  a feeble  and  languid,  though 
pleasing  character,  was  ascribed  to  it.  The  third  scale,  the  en- 
harmonic, was  produced  by  a tetrachord,  which,  besides  an  interval 
of  two  tones,  had  also  two  minor  ones  of  quartcr-tone.s.  This 
was  the  latest  of  all,  and  ‘was  invented  by  Olympus,  who  must 
have  flourished  a short  time  after  Terpander  §.  The  ancients  greatly 
preferred  the  enharmonic  scale,  especially  on  account  of  its  liveliness 
and  force.  Hut  from  the  small  intervals  of  quarter  tones,  the  execution 
of  it  recpiired  great  skill  and  practice  in  singing  and  playing.  These 
i^sical  scales  were  further  determined  by  the  sly/es  or  harmonics, 
because  on  them  depended,  first,  the  position  or  succession  of  the  inter- 
vals belonging  to  tl^sevcral  scales  ||,  and,  secondly,  the  height  and 
depth  of  the  whole  gamut.  Three  styles  were  known  in  very  early 
limes, — the  Doric,  which  was  the  lowest,  the  Phrygian,  the  middle  one, 
and  the  Lydian,  the  highest.  Of  these,  the  Doric  alone  is  named  from 
a Greek  race;  the  two  others  arc  called  after  nations  of  Asia  Minor, 
whose  love  for  music,  and  particularly  the  flute,  is  well  known.  It  is 
probable  that  national  tunes  were  current  among  these  tribes,  whose 

* The  airings  of  the  hept.vchortl  of  Terpander  were  called,  beginning  from  the 
highest,  Nnriv,  ‘rc««inrn.  wmfvrmrtt,  uxarn-  The  ilitervdU 

were  I,  1)  it  the  heptachord  wasBtrung,  according  to  the  diatonic  scaU‘| 

in  the  Doric  ntyle. 

t In  proof  of  the  account  of  the  hqitachord  given  in  the  text,  lec  Boeckh  da 
Metrie  Pindari,  iii.  7j  p.  205,  177. 

I Of  these  short  intenrals,  however,  the  one  i'*  greater  than  the  other,  the  former 
lieiug  more,  the  latter  lens,  than  a semitone.  The  first  is  called  npo/vme,  the  other 

/rimma. 

§ See  l^utarch  de  Musica,  7,  11,20,  29,  33;  a treatise  full  of  valuable  notices, 
but  written  with  so  little  care  that  the  author  often  contradicts  himself. 

II  For  example,  whether  the  intervals  of  the  diatunon  are  1,  1,  a<  in  the  Doric 

stylej  or  1,  1^  us  iu  the  Phrygian,  or  1, 1 as  in  the  Lydian. 
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peculiar  character  was  the  origin  of  these  styles.  Yet  their  fixed 
and  systematic  relation  to  the  Doric  style  must  have  been  the  work 
of  a Greek  musician,  probably  of  Terpamler  himself,  who,  in  his  native 
island  of  Lesbos,  had  frequent  opportunit'es  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  different  musical  styles  of  his  neighbours  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
a fragment  of  Pindar  relates,  that  Terpander,  at  the  Lydian  feasts,  had 
heard  the  tone  of  the  pedis,  (a  Lydian  instrument,  with  a comisiss  of 
two  octaves,)  and  had  formed  from  it  the  kind  of  tyre  whieh  was  culled 
Barbilon  *.  The  Lesbians  likewise  used  a jrarticular  sort  of  cilhara, 
called  the  .Asiatic  ('Atrtdc);  and  this  was  by  many  held  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  Terpander,  by  others  to  be  the  work  of  his  discijrlc  Cepion  t. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  Lesbian  musicians,  with  Terpander  at  their  head, 
were  the  means  of  uniting  the  music  of  Asia  Minor  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  (which  was  best  preserved  among  the  Dorians  in  Pelo|s)ii- 
nesus),  and  that  they  founded  on  it  a system,  in  which  each  style  had  its 
appropriate  character.  To  the  establishment  of  this  character  the 
names  (^yofwi)  contributed,  musical  compositions  of  great  simplicity  an. I 
severity,  something  resembling  the  most  ancient  melodies  of  onr  church 
music.  The  Doric  style  appears  from  the  statements  of  all  the  wit- 
neascs  to  have  had  a character  of  great  seriousness  and  gravity,  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  produce  a calm, firm,  collected  frame  of  mind.  “With 
regard  to  the  Doric  style  (says  Aristotle),  all  arc  agreed  that  it  is  the 
most  sedate,  and  has  the  moat  manly  character.”  The  Phrygian  style 
was  evidently  derived  from  the  loud  vehement  styles  of  music  employed 
by  the  Phrygians  in  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  grals  and 
the  Corybantes  |.  In  Greece,  too,  it  was  used  in  orgiastic  worships, 
es|>ecially  in  that  of  Dionysus.  It  was  pec^arly  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  enthusiasm.  The  Lydian  had  the  highest  notes  of  any 
of  the  three  ancient  styles,  and  therefore  approached  nearer  to  the 
female  voice ; its  character  was  thus  softer  and  feebler  than  either  of 
the  others.  Yet  it  admitted  of  considerable  variety  of  exprcs.sion,  as 
the  melodies  of  the  Lydian  style  had  sometimes  a painful  and  me- 
lancholy, sometunes  a calm  and  pleasing  character.  Aristotle  (who,  in 
his  Politics,  has  given  some  judicious  precepts  on  the  use  of  music  in 
education)  considers  the  Lydian  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  musical 
cultivation  of  early  youth. 

In  order  to  complete  onr  view  of  this  subject,  we  will  here  give 
an  account  of  the  other  styles  of  Greek  music,  although  they  were 

* In  Alhcniviis,  xvi.  p.  C35.  There  are  great  difliciiltiea  as  to  the  feme  of  tliif 
much  cootesleJ  passage.  Pindar's  meaning  probably  is,  that  Terpander  formed 
the  deep-reiounding  barbiton,  by  taking  the  loiter  octave  from  the  pec<is(ormngadis). 
.Among  the  Greek  poets,  Sappho  ii  said  to  have  first  uicd  the  pecti*  or  magridis, 
then  Anacreon. 

t Plutarch  de  Muf.  6.  AneeJ.  Bekker,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  Compote  Arlatoph.  The  sm. 
120.  with  the  Scholia. 

\ See  cb.  hi.  ( fi. 
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invented  after  llie  time  of  Torpander.  Between  the  Doric  and  Phry- 
gian styles — with  respect  to  the  height  and  lowness  of  the  tones, — 
tlie  Ionic  was  inteqx>lated ; and  between  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian, 
the  ililolic.  The  former  is  said  to  have  had  a languid  and  soft,  but 
pathetic  tone ; it  was  particularly  adapted  to  laments.  The  latter  was 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  lively,  and  even  impassioned  feelings ; it  is 
best  known  from  its  use  in  the  remains  of  the  Lesbian  poets  and 
of  Pindar.  To  these  five  styles  were  then  added  an  ctpial  number 
with  higher  and  lower  tones,  which  were  annexed,  at  their  respective 
extremes,  to  the  original  system.  'I'he  former  were  called  Hyperdorian, 
llyperiastian,  Hyperphrygian,  &c. ; the  others  Hypolydian,  Hypo«oliaii, 
Hypophryginn,  &c.  Of  these  styles  none  belong  to  this  period  exeept 
those  which  approximate  closely  to  the  first  five,  viz.,  the  Hyperlydian, 
and  the  Hyperdorian,  which  was  also  called  Mixolydian,  as  bordering 
ujjon  the  Lydian.  The  invention  of  the  former  is  ascribed  to  Polym- 
nestus  *,  that  of  the  latter  to  the  poetess  Sappho ; this  latter  was  pecu- 
liarly used  for  laments  of  a pathetic  and  tender  cast.  But  the  entire 
system  of  the  fifteen  styles  was  only  brought  gradually  to  perfection 
by  the  musicians  who  lived  after  the  times  of  Pindar. 

§5.  Another  proof  that  Terpander  reduced  to  a regular  svstem  -the 
styles  used  in  his  time  is,  that  he  was  the  first  who  marked  the  dif- 
ferent tones  in  music.  It  is  stated,  that  Terpander  first  added  musical 
notes  to  poemst.  Of  his  mode  of  notation,  indeed,  we  know  nothing ; 
that  subsetiuently  used  by  the  Cheeks  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras. Hence,  in  later  times,  there  existed  written  tunes  by  Terpander, 
of  tlie  kind  called  names  h whereas  the  nomes  of  the  ancient  bards,  Glen, 
Philammon,  &c.,  w^  only  preserved  by  tradition,  and  must  there- 
fore have  undergone  many  changes.  These  nomes  of  Terpander 
were  arranged  for  singing  and  playing  upon  the  cithara.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  doubted  that  Terpander  made  use  of  the  flute,  an  instrument 
generally  known  among  the  Greeks  in  his  time ; Archilochus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Terpander,  even  speaks  of  Leshian  paeans  being  sung  to 
the  flute§  ; although  the  cithara  was  the  most  usual  accompaniment  for 
songs  of  this  kin<l.  But  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  cithara  was  the  principal  instrument  in  the  Lesbian 
mnsic.  The  I.,esbian  school  of  singers  to  the  cithara  maintained  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  contests,  especially  at  the  Camean  festival  at  Sparta, 
up  to  Pericleitus,  the  last  I.esbian  who  was  victorious  on  the  cithara, 

• Sec  } 11. 

f MiX«f  rttiputri,  sayi  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  364,  B. 

Tit  Tifrmtiftf miSmfttiiHZt  itmiits*  Strm  tifttn  mmva  ttfttt  ijsaee**  s-Mf  7ne,  rtti 

ixyrn  rtif  ^iXs  trifthtTm  if  esTf  &ytt€n.  Plutarch  de  Mui.  3,  otter 

lleraclidei. 

J Above,  ch.  iii.  J 7. 

^ Airis  t|i^j^ef  r^is  mvAit  Asrfitit  rmtirtM,  Archilochus  in  Atheu.  v.  p.  180,  £.  fr.  58. 
Gaisfurd.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  from  the  mutilated  passage  of  the  Paiian 
marble,  Ep.  35,  that  Terpander  practised  flute-playing. 
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and  who  lived  before  Hipponax  (Olym.  60)*.  Probably  nome  of  these 
Homes  of  Terpander  were  improvements  on  ancient  tunes  used  in 
religious  riles ; and  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
that  some  of  the  nomes  noted  down  by  Terpander  were  invented  by  the 
ancient  Delphic  bard  Philamnmn.  Others  seem  to  have  grown  out  of 
]x>pular  songs,  to  which  the  names  of  iSolicand  Boeotian  nomes  allude  t. 

The  greater  number  were  probably  invented  by  Terpander  himself. 

These  nomes  of  Terpander  were  finished  compositions,  in  which  a cer- 
tain musical  idea  was  systematically  worked  out;  as  is  proved  by  the 
diflerent  parts  which  belonged  to  one  of  themj. 

The  rhytlimical  form  of  Terpander’s  compositions  was  very  simple. 

He  is  said  to  have  added  musical  notes  to  hexameters  §.  In  particular 
he  arranged  passages  of  the  Homeric  poems  (which  hitherto  liail  only 
been  recited  by  rhapsodists)  to  a musical  accompaniment  on  the  cithara ; 
he  also  composed  hymns  in  the  same  metre,  which  probably  resembled 
the  Homeric  hymns,  though  with  somewhat  of  the  lyric  character  ||. 

But  the  nomes  of  Terpander  can  scarcely  all  have  had  the  simple  uni- 
form rhythm  of  the  heroic  hexameter.  That  they  had  not,  is  proved 
by  the  names  of  two  of  Terpander’s  nomes,  the  Orlhian  and  the 
Trochaic ; so  called  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Pollux  and  other 
grammarians)  from  the  rhythms.  The  latter  was,  therefore,  composed 
in  trochaic  metre  ; the  former  in  those  orthian  rhythms,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  consists  in  a great  extension  of  certain  feet.  There  is  like- 
wise a fragment  of  Terpander,  consisting  entirely  of  long  syllables,  in 
which  the  thought  is  as  weighty  and  elevated  as  the  metre  is  solemn 
and  dignified.  “ Zeus,  first  cause  of  all,  leader  of  all;  Zeus,  to  thee 
I send  this  beginning  of  hymns  Metres  composed  exclusively  of 
long  syllables  were  employed  for  religious  ceremonies  of  the  greatest 
solemnity.  The  name  of  the  spondaic  foot,  which  consisted  of  two  long 
syllables,  was  derived  from  the  libation  {oTovci)),  at  which  a sacred 
silence  was  observed  •*.  Hymns  of  this  kind  were  often  sung  to  Zeus 
in  his  ancient  sanctuary  of  Dodonu,  on  the  borders  of  lliesprotia  and 
Molossia ; and  hence  is  explained  the  name  of  the  Molossian  foot,  con- 

* Hence  in  Sappho,  fc.  62,  Bloinf.  (C9,  Neue),  the  Lesbian  tinger  is  called  * 

f Plutarch  de  Miia.  4,  Pollux  iv.  9.  66. 

I These, accordingto  Pollux,  iv. 9,  66, were  aaraT^fre, /iirAxara- 

T{«wa,  tftfuXtif  fffayUr 

i See,  particularly,  Plutarch  de  Miii.  3 ; cf.  4.  6, ; Proclua  in  Photius,  Bibliuth, 
p.  523. 

II  It  iv,  however,  potaible  that  rome  of  the  smaller  Homeric  hymns  may  hare 
been  proems  of  this  kind  by  Terpander.  For  example,  that  to  Athene  (xxviii.) 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  singing  to  the  cithara. 

gf  Ziv,  wanTwr  warrar  ayarag, 

Ziv,  a«i  Tatfrat  tfftimf  d^j^ar. 

In  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p,  784,  who  also  states  that  this  hymn  to  Zeus  was 
set  in  the  Doric  style. 

** 
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sisting  of  Ihrce  long  syllables,  by  which  the  fragment  of  Terpamler 
ought  probably  to  be  mea.surefl. 

§ 6.  The  accounts  of  Tcrpander's  inventions,  and  the  extant  remains 
of  his  Homes,  however  meagre  and  scanty,  give  some  notion  of  his 
merits  as  the  father  of  Grecian  music.  Another  ancient  master,  how- 
ever, the  Phrygian  musician,  Olympus,  so  much  enlarged  the  system 
of  the  Greek  music,  that  Plutarch  considers  him,  and  not  Teipander, 
as  the  founder  of  it. 

The  date,  and  indeed  the  whole  history  of  this  Olympus,  are  involved 
in  obscurity,  by  a confusion  between  him  (who  is  certainly  as  historical 
as  Terpamler)  and  a mythological  Olympus,  who  is  connected  with 
the  first  founders  of  the  Phrygian  religion  and  worship.  Even  Plu- 
tarch, who  in  his  learned  treatise  upon  music  has  marked  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Olympus,  has  still  attributed 
inventions  to  the  fabulous  Olympus  which  properly  belong  to  the  his- 
torical one.  The  ancient  Olympus  is  quite  lost  in  the  dawn  of  mythical 
legends  ; he  is  the  favourite  and  disciple  of  the  Phrygian  Sileniis,  Mar- 
syas,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  used  it  in  his  unfortunate  conle.sl  with 
the  ciihara  of  the  Hellenic  god  Apollo.  The  invention  of  nomes  tmuld 
only  be  ascribed  to  this  fabulous  Olympus,  and  to  the  still  more  ancient 
Hyagnis,  as  certain  tiomcs  were  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Olen  and 
PhiUmmon ; that  is  to  say,  certain  tunes  were  sung  at  festivals,  which 
tradition  assigned  to  these  nomes.  There  was  also  in  Phrygia  a family 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  mythical  Olympus,  the  members  of  which, 
probably,  played  sacrerl  tunes  on  the  flute  at  the  festivals  of  the  Magna 
Mater:  to  this  family,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  later  Olympus 
belonged. 

§ 7.  This  later  Olympus  stands  midway  between  his  native  country 
Phrygia  and  the  Greek  nation.  Phrygia,  which  had  in  general  little 
connexion  with  the  Greek  religion,  and  was  remarkable  only  for  its 
enthusiastic  riles  and  its  boisterous  music,  obtained,  by  means  of 
' Olympus,  an  important  influence  upon  the  music,  and  thus  upon  the 
poetry,  of  Greece.  Hut  Olympus  would  not  have  been  able  to  exercise 
this  influence,  if  he  had  not,  by  a long  residence  in  Greece,  become 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  civilization.  1 1 is  stated  that  he  produced 
new  tunes  in  the  Greek  sanctuary  of  Pytho ; and  that  he  had  disciples 
who  were  Greeks,  such  ns  Crates  and  Ilierax  the  Arppve  *.  It  was  hy 
means  of  Olympus  that  the  flute  attained  an  equal  place  in  Greek  music 
with  the  cithara  ; by  which  change  music  gained  a much  greater  com- 
pass than  before.  It  was  much  easier  to  multiply  the  tones  of  the  flute 
than  those  of  the  cithara;  e.specially  as  the  ancient  llutc-plnjcrs  were 
accustomed  to  play  upon  two  flutes  at  once.  Hence  the  severe  censors 

• The  fornicr  is  mentiored  hy  Plutarch  de  JIiis.  7;  the  latter  hy  the  s.iinc 
wiiter,  c.  2G,  and  Pollux  iv.  It).  79.  Accurdiii;-ly  it  is  nut  prubahlu  that  this  seruiid 
Olympus  was  u mythical  personage,  or  s collective  ap(H:llatiuu  of  the  Phry  gian 
music  iu  its  improved  state. 
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of  music  in  antiquity  disapproved  of  the  flute  on  moral  grounds,  since 
they  considered  the  variety  of  its  tones  us  calculated  to  seduce  the 
player  into  an  unchaste  and  florid  style  of  music.  Olympus  also  in- 
vented and  cultivated  the  third  musical  scale,  the  enharmonic ; the 
powerful  effects  of  which,  as  well  os  its  difliciilties,  have  been  already 
mentioneil.  Ills  nnmes  were  accordingly  auletic,  that  is,  intended  for 
the  flute,  and  belonged  to  the  enharmonic  scale.  ' 

Among  the  different  names  which  have  been  preserved,  that  of  the 
Ilarmateios  Nemos  may  be  ]>articularly  mentioned,  as  we  are  able  to 
fonn  a tolenibly  correct  idea  of  its  nature.  In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides, 
a Phrygian  Eunuch  in  the  service  of  Helen,  who  has  jast  escaped  the 
murderous  hands  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  describes  his  dangers 
in  a monody,  in  which  the  liveliest  expression  of  pain  and  terror  is 
blended  with  a character  of  Asiatic  softness.  This  song,  of  which 
the  musical  accompaniment  was  doubtless  composed  with  as  much 
art  as  the  rhythmical  structure,  was  set  to  the  harmntian  Home,  as 
Euripides  makes  his  Phrygian  say.  This  mournful  and  passionate 
music  appears  to  have  been  particularly  adapted  to  the  talent  and  taste 
of  Olympus.  At  Delphi,  where  the  solemnities  of  the  Pythian  games 
turned  principally  upon  the  fight  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  Olympus 
is  said  to  have  played  -a  dirge  in  honour  of  the  slain  Python  ii]X)n  the 
flute  and  in  the  Lydian  style  *.  A nome  of  Olympus  played  ui>on 
several  flutes  (^ueauX/a)  was  well  known  at  Athens.  Aristophanes,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  Knights,  describes  the  two  slaves  of  Demus  as 
giving  utterance  to  their  griefs  in  this  tune.  But  from  the  esteem  in 
which  Olympus  was  held  by  the  ancients,  it  seems  improbable  that  .all 
his  compositions  were  of  this  gloomy  character;  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  attribute  a greater  variety  to  his  genius.  His  nome  to  Athene 
probably  had  the  energetic  and  serene  tone  which  suiteil  the  worship  of 
this  goddess.  Olympus  also  shows  great  richne.ss  of  invention  in  his 
rhythmical  forms,  and  jxirticularly  in  such  as  seemed  to  the  Greeks 
expressive  of  enthusiasm  and  emotion.  It  appears  probable  from 
a statement  in  Plutarch,  that  he  introduced  the  rhythm  of  the  songs 
to  the  Magna  Mater,  or  Galliamhi  f.  The  Atys  of  Catullus  shows  what 
an  impression  of  melancholy,  beauty  and  tenderne.ss  this  metre  was  capa- 
ble of  producing,  when  handled  by  a skilful  artist. 

A more  important  fact,  however,  is,  that  Olympus  introduced  not 
only  the  third  scale  of  music,  but  also  a third  class  of  rhythms.  All 

• tVith  this  i>  connected  the  account  Olympus  the  Mjsian  cultivated  the 
L) dian  style,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  i.p.3G3.  Potter. 

+ The  pass.ige  of  Plutarch  de  Musica,  c.  xxix.,  rlr  (jvSfti*),  Z 

xi^^srear  b T«o  Msrxo'o.r.  protiahly  rofers  to  the  ’Itntxit  arxxXZftitei,  which,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  trochees  in  it,  might  probably  be  cousidered  as  belonging  to  the 
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the  early  rhythmical  forms  are  of  two  kinds*,  the  equal  (!iaov\  in  which 
the  arsis  is  equal  to  the  thesis;  and  the  double  (^orXda-io)'),  in  which 
the  arsis  is  twice  as  Iona;  as  the  thesis.  The  former  is  the  basis  of  the 
hexameter,  the  latter  of  the  chief  part  of  the  poetry  of  Archilochus. 
The  equal  rhythm  is  most  appropriate,  when  a calm  com|x>sed  state  of 
mind  is  to  be  expressed,  as  there  is  a perfect  balance  of  the  arsis  and 
thesis.  The  double  rhythm  has  a rapid  and  easy  march,  and  is 
therefore  axlapted  to  the  expression  of  iHission,  but  not  of  great  or 
elevated  sentiments,  the  double  arsis  requiring  no  great  energy  U> 
carry  forward  the  lig^ht  thesis.  Now,  besides  these,  there  is  a third 
kind  of  rhythm,  called,  from  the  relation  of  the  arsis  to  the  thesis, 
one  and  a half  (>;p«!Xioi')  ; in  which  an  arsis  of  two  times  answers  to 

a thesis  of  three.  'I  he  Cretan  foot  (/.u ),  and  the  multifarious  class 

of  pieons  belong  to  this  head  (i.uuu,uuu^,  &c.),  to  which  ,last  the 
theoretical  writers  of  antiquity  ascribe  much  life  and  energy,  and  at 
the  same  time,  loftiness  of  expression.  That  tlie  poets  and  musicians 
considered  it  in  the  same  light  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  which  they 
made  of  it.  Olympus  was  the  first  who  cultivated  this  rhythm,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  this  exten- 
sion of  the  rhythms  agrees  with  the  other  inventions  of  Olympus  f. 

§ 8.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Olympus  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  developing  the  rhythms,  the  instrumental  music,  and  the 
musical  scales  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  numerous 
Homes.  Yet  if  we  inquire  to  what  words  his  compositions  were  arranged, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  a verse  written  by  him.  Olympus  is  never,  like 
Terpander,  mentioned  as  a poet;  he  is  simply  a musician  His 
nomes,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  originally  executed  on  the  flute  alone, 
without  singing ; and  he  himself,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  was 
celebrated  as  a flute-player.  It  was  a universal  custom  at  this  time  to 
select  the  flute-players  for  the  musical  performances  in  Greek  cities 
from  among  the  Phrygians : of  tliis  nation,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Atheneeus,  were  Iambus,  Adon  and  Telos,  mentioned  by  the  Lacede- 
monian lyric  poet  Aleman,  and  Cion,  Codalus,  and  Babys,  mentioned 
by  Hipponax.  Hence,  for  example,  Plutarch  says,  that  Thaletas  took 
the  Cretan  rhythm  from  the  flute-playing  of  Olympus  §,  and  thus 
acquired  the  fame  of  a good  poet.  Since  Olympus  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Greek  literature,  and  did  not  enter  the  lists  with  the  poets 

• Above,  chap.  xi.  ^ b. 

f According  to  Plutarch  do  Mua.  c.  29.  Some  also  ascribe  to  Olympus  the 
B«>;^irw  fi/t/tii  (u-'~),  which  beloags  to  the  same  family,  though  its  form  makes 
a less  pleasing  impression. 

; Suidas  attributes  to  him  /aiXs  and  iXiyusr,  which  may  be  a confusion  between 
compositions  in  the  lyric  and  elegiac  style  and  poetical  texts. 

'oXi^mxeXwiur,  Plutarch  de  Mus.c.  lU  ; cf. c.  16.  Hence  also,  in  c.  7,  ni- 
/ene nomes  arc  ascribed  to  Olympus;  but  in  c,  3 the  first  tut/odte  nomes  are  ascriU‘d 
to  Clonas. 
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of  Greece,  it  is  natural  that  his  precise  date  should  not  liave  been 
recorded.  His  date,  however.  Is  sufliciently  marked  by  the  advances  of 
the  Greek  music  and  rhythm  due  to  his  eS'urts;  and  the  {veneration  to 
which  he  belonged  can  thus  be  determined.  For,  as  it  appears  both 
from  the  nature  of  his  inventions  and  from  express  testimony  that 
music  had  made  some  progress  in  his  time,  he  must  be  later  than  Ter- 
pander;  on  the  oilier  hand,  he  must  be  prior  to  I'haleta.s,  according  to 
the  statement  just  mentioned  ; so  that  he  must  be  placed  between  llie 
80th  and  40th  Olympiads  (a.  c.  660 — 20)  *. 

§ 9.  Thaletas  makes  the  third  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  music. 
A native  of  Crete,  he  found  means  to  express  in  a musical  form  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  religious  institutions  of  his  country,  by  which 
he  produced  a strong  impression  upon  the  other  Greeks.  He  seems 
to  have  been  partly  a priest  and  ]>artly  an  artist ; and  from  this  circum- 
stance his  history  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  is  called  a Gortynian,  but 
is  also  said  to  have  been  born  at  Elyrus;  the  latter  tradition  may  per- 
haps allude  to  the  belief  that  the  mythical  expiatory  priest  Carmanor 
(who  was  supposed  to  have  purified  Apollo  himself  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Python,  and  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  bard  Chrysolhemis) 
lived  at  Tarrha,  near  Elyrus,  in  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  Crete. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Thaletas  was  connected  with  this  ancient 
•seat  of  religious  poetry  and  music,  the  object  of  which  was  to  appease 
passion  and  emotion.  Thaletas  was  in  the  height  of  his  fame  invited 
to  Sparta,  that  he  might  restore  peace  and  order  to  the  city,  at  that 
time  torn  by  intestine  commotions.  In  this  attempt  he  is  supposed  to 
have  completely  succeeded ; and  his  political  influence  on  this  occasion 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Lycurgus  had  been  instructed  by  him  t. 
In  fact,  however,  Thaletas  lived  several  centuries  later  than  Ly- 
curgus, having  been  one  of  the  musicians  who  asysted  in  perfecting 
Terpander’s  musical  system  at  Sparta,  and  giving  it  a new  and  fixed 
form.  The  musicians  named  by  Plutarch,  as  the  arrangers  of  this 
second  system,  are  Thaletas  of  Gortyna,  Xenodamus  of  Cythera,  Xeno- 
crilus  the  Locrian,  Polymnestus  of  Colophon,  Sacadas  of  Argos. 
Among  these,  however,  the  last  named  are  later  than  the  fomiar  ; ns 
Polymnestus  composed  for  the  Locedeemonians  a poem  in  honour  of 
Thaletas,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  If,  therefore,  Sacadas  was 
a victor  in  the  Pythian  games  in  Olymp.  47,  3 (b.  c.  590),  and  if 
this  may  be  taken  as  the  time  when  the  most  recent  of  these  musi- 
cians flourished,  the  first  of  them,  Thaletas,  may  be  fixed  not  later 

* Accordingto  Suidas,  Olympus  was  contemporary  with  a king  Midas,  the  son  of 
Gordius;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  assumed  date,  os  the  Phrygian  kings, 
down  to  the  time  of  Crtesus,  were  alternately  named  Midas  and  Gordius. 

f Nevertheless  Strabo,  x.  p.  481,  justly  calls  Thaletas  a legislative  man.  Like  the 
Cretan  training  in  general  f .^lian  V.  H.  ii.  39,)  he  doubtkin  combined  poetry  and 
muaic  with  a measured  and  weU-erdeied  conduct. 
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than  tl>e  40th  01ympia<l  (a.  c.  620);  which  places  him  in  the  right  rela- 
tion to  Terpander  and  Olympus*. 

§ 10.  We  now  return  to  the  musical  and  poetical  productions  of 
Thalctas,  which  were  connected  with  the  ancient  religious  rites  of  his 
country.  In  Crete,  at  the  time  ofThaletas,  the  predominating  worship  was 
that  of  Apollo;  the  character  of  which  was  a solemn  elevation  of  mind, 
a firm  reliance  in  the  power  of  the  god,  and  a.calm  acquiescence  in  the 
order  of  things  proclaimed  by  him.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
ancient  Cretan  worship  of  Zeus  was  also  practised,  with  the  wild  war 
dances  of  the  Curetes,  like  the  Phrygian  worship  of  the  Magna  Matert. 
The  musical  and  poetical  works  of  Thaletas  full  under  two  heads — prpnn* 
and  hyporchemes.  In  many  respects  these  two  resembled  each  other; 
inasmuch  as  the  ptcan  originally  belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  anil  the  hyporcheme  was  also  performed  at  an  early  date  in 
temples  of  A|X)llo,  as  at  Delos  J.  lienee  ptcans  and  hjporchenics  were 
sometimes  confounded.  Their  main  features,  however,  were  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  pican  displayed  the  calm  and  serious  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  worship  of  Aixrllo,  without  excluding  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  his  protection,  or  of  gratitude  for  aid  already  vouch- 
safed. The  hyporcheme,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a dance  of  a mimic 
character,  which  sometimes  passed  into  the  playful  and  the  comic. 
Accordingly  the  hyporchemutic  dance  is  considered  as  a peculiar  species 
of  the  lyric  dances,  and,  among  dramatic  styles  of  dancing,  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  cordax  of  comedy,  on  account  of  its  merry  and  sportive 
tone  §.  The  rhythms  of  the  hyporcheme,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fragments  of  Pindar,  were  peculiarly  light,  and  had  an  imitative  and 
graphic  character. 

These  musical  and  poetical  styles  were  improved  by  Thalctas,  who 
employed  both  tlie  orchestic  productions  of , his  native  country,  and  the 
impassioned  music  and  rhythms  of  Olympus.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  he  borrowed  the  Cretan  rhythm  from  Olympus, which  doubt- 
less acquired  this  name  from  its  having  been  made  known  by  Thalctas 
of  Crete.  The  entire  class  of  feet  to  which  the  Cretan  foot  belongs, 
were  called  Paons,  from  being  used  in  pa?ans  (or  pspons).  Thalctas 
doubtless  gave  a more  rapid  march  to  the  pecan  by  this  animated  and 
vigorous  rhythm].  But  the  hyporchcmatic  productions  of  Thalctas, 
must  have  been  still  gayer  and  more  energetic.  And  Sparta  was  the 

* Clinton,  »ho,  iu  Fait.  IlclUn.  vol.  1,  p.  199,  places  Tlia’etai  berore  Ter- 
pamWr,  rvject«(  the  nioit  autlieolic  tektiuiony,  that  concerning  llic  urtrifrttrtt  of 
music  at  Sparta;  and  moreover, dut*s  nut  allow  Kuflicifnt  weight  to  the  far  mot« 
ortiBcial  character  of  the  music  and  rli)  thms  of  Thuletas. 

f Hebiod,  fi'.  94.  Goetiling. 

J Above,  ch.  iii.  § 6.  ^ Athcn.  xiv.  p.  GdO,  K. 

II  Fragments  ofa  j)a»an  in  p«ons  are  preserved  in  Aristotle,  Rhct.  iU.  S;  vir.— 
i*ri  and  vit7  Aiif, 
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coiintrj’  which  at  this  time  was  best  suited  to  the  music  of  dancing'. 
Tlie  fjymnopa'dia,  the  festival  of  “ nakeil  youths,”  one  of  the  chief 
solemnities  of  the  Spui'tans,  was  well  calculated  to  encounige  the  love  of 
gymnastic  exercises  and  dances  among  the  youth.  The  boys  in  these 
dances  first  imitated  the  movements  of  wrestling  and  the  pancration  ; 
and  then  passed  into  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus*. 
There  was  also  much  jesting  and  merriment  in  these  dancett;  R fact 
which  points  to  mimic  representations  in  the  style  of  the  hyporcheme, 
especially  as  the  establishment  of  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at 
the  gymnopa'dia  is  a.scribed  by  Plutarch  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  'I'haletas  J.  The  Pyrrhic,  or  war-tlance,  was  also  formed 
by  the  musicians  of  this  school,  particularly  by  Thaletns.  It  was  a 
favourite  specUacle  of  the  Cretans  and  Lacedncmoniaiis ; and  both  these 
nations  derived  it  from  their  ancestors,  the  former  from  the  Curetes, 
the  latter  from  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  llutc,  which 
could  only  have  been  the  case  after  the  music  of  the  flulc  had  been 
scientifically  cultivated  by  the  Greeks ; although  there  was  a legend  that 
Athene  herself  played  the  war-dance  uixm  the  flute  to  the  Dioscuri  §. 
It  was  a natural  transition  from  the  simple  war-dance  to  imitations  of 
diflerent  modes  of  fighting,  offensive  iind  defensive,  and  to  the  regular 
repre.sentation  of  mock  fights  with  several  Pyrrhichists.  According  to 
Plato,  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  thus  practised  in  Crete  ; and  Thaietas,  in 
improving  the  national  music  of  Crete,  composed  hyporchemes  for  the 
Pyrrhic  dance.  The  rhythms  which  were  cho.sen  for  the  expression  of 
the  hurried  and  vehement  movements  of  the  combat  were  of  cour.se 
quick  and  changeable,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  hyporchematic 
poems;  the  names  of  some  of  the  metrical  feet  have  been  derived  from 
the  rhythms  employed  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance  J. 

§ 15.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaietas  are  <U|tf|kished  by  the 
salient  peculiarities  which  belong  to  inventive  genir^^^H  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  individual  characteristics  in  the  nui^RHs  masters  who 
followed  them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  mention  some  of  their  names,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  zeal  with  which  the  Greek  music  was  cultivated,  after  it  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  first  founders  and  improvers. 

The  first  name  we  will  mention  is  Clonas,  of  Thebes,  or  Tcg^ea,  not 

* There  gymnoj)aedic.  dances,  described  by  Athenieus,  xiv.  p.  631,  xv.  p.  678, 
were  evidently  different  from  the  which,  accordinj;  to  the  same 

Atheiiicus,  was  the  most  solemn  kind  of  lyric  dance,  and  corresponded  to  the  em- 
meleia  anion);  the  dramatic  dances.  • 

+ Pollux  iv.  14, 104. 

t Plutarch  de  Hus.  9.  The  ancient  chronoloeists  place  the  first  introduction  of 
the  gymnopmdia  somewhat  earlier,  viz.  Olymp,  33.4.  (u.  c.  665.) 

i &e  Muller's  Dorians,  book  iv.  ch.  6.  ^ 6 and  7. 

f]  Not  only  the  Pyrrhic  (ou),  but  also  the  proceleusmatic,  or  challenging,  foot 
(oooo),  refers  to  the  Pynhic  dance.  The  latter  ought  probably  to  be  considered 
a resolved  anapaest ; and  so  the  iHwXMc  is  removed  to  the  anapsstic  measure. 
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much  later  than  Terpamler,  celebrated  as  a composer  of  aulodic  nomes, 
one  of  which  was  called  Elegos,  on  account  of  its  plaintive  tone.  Tlie 
poetry,  which  was  set  to  his  compositions  and  sung  to  the  flute,  chiefly 
consisted  of  hexameters  and  elegiac  distichs,  without  any  artificial  rhyth- 
mical construction.  Secondly,  Hierax,  of  Argos,  a scholar  of  Olympus, 
was  a master  of  flute-playing ; he  invented  the  music  to  which  the  Argive 
maidens  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  Flower-carrying  (ardeir<t)op‘a), 
in  the  temple  of  Here;  and  another  in  which  the  youths  represented 
the  graceful  exercises  of  the  Pentathlon.  We  will  next  enumerate  the 
masters  who,  after  Thaletas,  contributed  the  most  towards  the  new 
arrangement  of  music  in  Sparta.  These  were  Xenodam us,  a Lacedae- 
monian of  Cythera,  a poet  and  composer  of  paeans  and  hyporchemes, 
like  Thaletas ; Xenocritus,  from  Ixicri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  a town 
noted  for  its  taste  in  music  and  poetry.  To  this  Xenocritus  is  attributed 
a peculiar  Locrian,  or  Italian  measure,  which  was  a modification  of  the 
jEolic* ; as  the  Locrian  love-songs  t approached  closely  to  the  ADolic 
poetry  of  Sappho  and  Erinna.  Erotic’jxiems,  however,  are  not  attributed 
to  Xenocritus,  but  dithyrambs,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  heroic  mythology ; a peculiar  kind  of  poetry,  the  origin  and  style 
of  which  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  hereafler.  Lastly,  there  are  to 
be  mentioned  Polymnestus,  of  Colophon  J,  and  Sacadas,  of  Argos  ; 
the  former  was  an  early  contemporary  of  Aleman,  who  improved  upon 
the  aulodia  of  Clones,  and  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  five  styles  §. 
He  appears,  in  general,  to  have  enlarged  the  art  of  music,  and  was 
]>articularly  distinguished  in  the  loud  and  spirited  Onhian  nome. 
Sacadas  was  celebrated  as  having  been  victorious  in  flute-playing,  at 
the  first  three  Pythian  games,  at  which  the  Amphictyons  presided 
(Olymp.  47.  3;  49.3;  50.  3;  B.  c.  590,  582,  578).  He  first 
played  the  flu^ij^lm  Pythian  style,  but  without  singing.  He  left  this 
branch  of  the^^^BEchembrotus,  an  Arcadian  musician,  who,  in  the 
first  Pythiad,  iPiRl  the  prize  for  accompanying  the  voiee  with  the 
flute.  But,  according  to  Pausanias,  this  connexion  of  flute-playing 
and  singing  seemed,  from  its  mournful  and  gloomy  expression,  so 
unsuited  to  the  Pythian  festival — a joyful  celebration  of  victory, — that 
the  Amphictyons  abolished  this  contest  after  the  first  time.  With 
regard  to  Sacadas,  and  the  state  of  music  in  his  time,  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  tripartite  nome  (rpipt/»)c  rd/ioc),  in  which  one 
strophe  was  set  in  the  Doric,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  the  third  in 
the  Lydian  style;  the  entire  character  of  the  music  and  poetry  being, 
doubtle.ss,  changed  with  the  ehange  of  the  style. 

• Boeckh  de  Metrii  Find.  p.212,  225,  241,  279. 

f Aixfiitu  ar/iMTx. 

; The  son  of  Mcles,  a name  derived  from  Smyrna,  which  seems  to  have  been 
ollen  adopted  in  families  of  musicians  and  poets.  (Sec  above,  ch.  5,  ^ 2.) 

^ By  the  irtxiiiii  rntt.  Plutarch  de  Mus.  c.  29,  although  C.8  does'not  agree  with 
this  statement.  (Sec  above,  } 4.) 
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§ 12.  By  the  efforts  of  these  masters,  music  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  degree  of  excellence  at  which  we  find  it  in  Pindar’s 
time  ; it  was  then  perfectly  adapted  to  express  the  general  course  of  any 
feeling,  to  which  the  poet  could  give  a more  definite  character  and 
meaning.  For  however  im|>erfect  the  management  of  instrumental 
music  and  the  harmonious  combination  of  different  voices  and  instru- 
ments may  have  been  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  nevertheless  the  Greek 
musicians  of  this  time  had  solved  the  great  problem  of  their  art,  viz., 
that  of  giving  an  appropriate  expression  to  the  different  shades  of  feel- 
ing. It  was  in  Greece  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  great  poets,  the 
best  thinkers,  and  even  of  statesmen  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
education  of  youth,  to  give  a gootl  direction  to  music ; they  all  dreaded 
the  increa.sing  prevalence  of  a luxuriant  style  of  instrumental  music,  and 
an  unrestricted  flight  in  the  boundless  realms  of  harmony.  But  these 
efforts  could  only  for  a while  resist  the  inclinations  and  turbulent  de- 
mands of  the  theatrical  audiences  • ; and  the  new  style  of  masic  was 
established  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  will  be  here- 
after shown  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercised  upon  the  poetry  of 
Greece  at  that  time.  At  the  courts  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from 
Alexander  downwards,  symphonies  were  performed  by  hundreds  of  in- 
struments ; and  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  it  would  seem  that 
instrumental  music,  particularly  as  regards  wind  instruments,  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  inferior  in  force  or  number  to  our  own.  Yet  amidst 
all  these  grand  and  brilliant  productions,  the  best  judges  were  forced  to 
confess  that  the  ancient  melodics  of  Olympus,  which  were  arranged  for 
the  simplest  instruments,  possessed  a beauty  to  which  the  modern  art, 
with  all  its  appliances,  could  never  attain  t. 

We  now  turn  to  lyric  poetry,  which,  assisted  by  the  musical  improve 
ments  of  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  'fhaletas,  began  in  the  40th  Olym- 
piad (620  B.  c.)  a course,  which,  in  a century  andJH|||&  brought  it  to 
the  highest  perfection. 

* The  of  Plato.  f Plutarch  de  Mus,  c.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

$ 1,  Differcuce  between  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  j4eolinns.  and  the  Choral  Lyric 
Poetry  of  the  Dorians. — § 2.  Life  and  political  Acts  of  Alc»ns. — § 3.  Their  con- 
nexion with  his  Poetry. — ^ 4.  The  other  subjects  of  his  Poems. — ^ 5.  Their  me- 
trical form. — ^ C.  Life  and  moral  character  of  Sappho. — ^ 7.  Her  Krotic  Poetry 
to  Phaon. — § 8.  Poems  of  Sappho  to  women. — ^ 9.  Hymcnmais  of  Sappho. — 
§ 10.  Followers  of  Sappho,  Daniophita,  Krinn.t. — § 11.  Life  of  Anacreon. — h 12. 

His  Poems  to  the  youths  at  the  Court  of  Polycrates ^ 13.  His  Love-sonus  to 

Hetaerse. — ^ 14.  Character  of  his  versiBcatiun ^ 13.  Comparison  of  the  later 

Anacreontics. — tj  16.  Scolia ; occasions  on  which  they  were  sung,  and  their  sub- 
jects.— j 17.  Scolia  of  Ilybrias  and  Callistratus. 

§ 1.  The  lyric  poetry  of  the  (Ireeks  is  of  two  kinds,  which  were  ciihi- 
vated  by  ditfercnt  schools  of  poets;  the  name  which  is  coniinonly  given 
to  poets  living  in  the  same  country,  and  following  the  .same  rules  of  com- 
position. Of  these  two  schools,  one  is  called  the  A'.oHc,  as  it  flourished 
among  the  TEolians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos;  the  other  the  Doric,  because,  although  it  was  diffused  over  the 
whole  of  Greece,  yet  it  was  first  and  principally  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
rians in  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily.  The  difference  of  origin  appears  also 
in  the  dialect  of  these  two  schools.  The  Lesbian  school  wrote  in  the 
jTiolic  dialect,  as  it  is  still  to  be  found  upon  inscrijrtions  in  that  island, 
while  the  Doric  employed  almost  indifferently  cither  a mitigated  Do- 
risni,  or  the  epic  dialect,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  which  was 
' heightened  by  a limited  iLse  of  Doric  forms.  These  two  schools  differ 
essentially  in  every  respect,  as  much  in  the  subject,  as  in  the  form  and 
style  of  their  poems  ; and  as  in  the  Greek  poetry  generally,  so  here  in 
particular,  we  may  perceive  that  between  the  subject,  form,  and  style, 
there  is  the  closa||^incxion.  To  begin  with  the  mode  of  recitation,  the 
Doric  lyric  intended  to  be  executed  by  choruses,  and  to  be 

sung  to  chond  di^Ps,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  choral  [loetry : on 
the  other  hand,  the  .'Eolic  is  never  called  choral,  because  it  was  meant 
to  be  recited  by  a single  person,  who  accompanied  his  recitation  with  a 
stringed  instrument,  generally  the  lyre,  and  with  suitable  gestures. 
The  structure  of  the  Doric  lyric  strophe  is  comprehensive,  and  often 
very  artificial ; inasmuch  as  the  ear,  which  might  jverhaps  he  unable  to 
detect  the  recurring  rhythms,  was  assisted  by  the  eye,  which  coulil  fol- 
low the  different  movements  of  the  choru.s,  and  thus  the  spectator  was 
able  to  understand  the  intricate  and  artificial  plan  of  the  composition. 
Tlie  iEolic  lyric  ixictry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  more  limited,  and 
either  consisted  of  verses  joined  together  (ro  card  oTi'xoe),  or  it  formed 
of  a few  short  verses,  strophes  in  which  the  same  verse  is  frequently  re- 
ireated,  and  the  conclusion  is  cfl'ectcd  by  a change  in  the  versification, 
or  by  the  addition  of  a short  final  verse.  The  strophes  of  the  Doric 
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lyric  poetry  were  also  often  combiiieil  by  aniiexitifr  to  two  strophes 
eorrespoiuUng  with  one  another,  a third  and  dilfcrent  one  called  an 
ppodc.  The  origin  of  tills,  according  to  the  ancients,  is,  that  the  chorus, 
having  pcrfornicd  one  movement  during  tlie  strophe,  return  to  their 
former  position  during  the  antislrophe  ; and  they  then  remain  motion- 
less for  a time,  during  which  the  episle  is  sung.  The  short  strophes  of 
the  j-liolic  lyric  (xietry,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  each  other  in  eipial 
measure,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodcs.  The  rhythmical 
structure  of  the  choral  strophes  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  is  likewise 
capable  of  much  variety,  assuming  sometimes  a more  elevated,  some- 
times a more  cheerful  character ; whilst  in  the  .'Holic,  tight  and  lively 
me'tres,  peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  passionate  emotion  of  an  ex- 
citable mind,  are  frequently  repeated. 

Choral  poetry  required  an  object  of  public  and  general  interest,  as 
the  choncses  were  combined  with  religions  festivals;  and  if  they  were 
celebrated  in  private,  they  always  needed  a .solemn  occasion  and  cele- 
bration. Thoughts  and  feelings  iiecnliar  to  an  indiviilnal  could  not, 
with  propriety,  be  sung  by  a numerous  chorus.  Hence  the  choral  lyric 
jxictry  was  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  (Ircek  states, 
either  by  celebrating  their  gods  and  heriws,  and  imparting  a charm  and 
dignity  to  the  festal  recreations  of  the  people,  or  by  extolling  citi/xtns 
who  had  acquired  high  renown  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  It 
was  also  sometimes  used  at  marriages  or  funerals  ; — occasions  in 
which  the  events  of  private  life  arc  brought  into  public  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  .'Eolic  lyric  poetry  frequently  expresses  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  which  only  one  mind  can  sympathi/.e,  and  expresses  them 
with  such  tenderness  as  to  display  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart. 
How  would  such  impressions  be  destroyed  by  the  singng  of  a chorus 
of  many  voices'.  Even  when  political  events  and  otlj^^Mters  of  public 
interest  were  touched  upon  in  the  .'Eolic  lyric  ptwH^tliey  were  not 
mentioned  in  such  a manner  ns  to  invite  general  synqiatliy.  Instead  of 
seeking,  by  wise  admoinlions,  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state,  the 
jx>et  gives  expression  to  his  own  party  feelings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  .Eolic  ]X)ets  sometimes  composed  poems  for  choral  ex- 
hibition, for  chorn.scs  were  undonbledly  performed  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Greece ; and  although  some  ancient  festival  songs 
might  have  existed,  yet  there  wouhl  naturally  lx;  a wish  to  obtain  new 
jXJCtry,  for  which  pur])ose  the  labour  of  the  poets  in  the  island  would 
be  put  in  requisition.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lyric  poems,  of  which 
we  have  fragments  and  accounts,  ajipear  to  have  been  composed  for 
choral  recitation  *.  But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  lyric  poetry 

* Especially  the  hjmern'us  of  Sappho,  from  which  the  poem  of  Calolhis,  62,  is 
imitated  ; it  wos  recited  I j'  cliorubcs  of  young  men  and  women;  i-ce  helow  ^ 9. 
Choral  dances  had  heen  usual,  in  connexion  with  the  hymenteus.  from  the  earliest 
times  ; sec  al  ove  eh.  2,  § 5.  So  likewise  the  fragment  of  SappVo,  Kfcccai  w ws/ 
&c.,  fio.  83,  ed.  Blcmtield,  Ko.  46,  ed.  Keue,  alludes  to  some  iinitaiion  of  a Cretan 
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was  the  expression  of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments,  with  warmth  and 
frankness.  Tliese  sentiments  found  a natural  expression  in  the  native 
dialect  of  these  poets,  the  ancient  iEolic,  which  has  a character  of  sim- 
plicity and  fondness ; the  epic  dialect,  the  general  language  of  Greek 
poetry,  was  only  used  sparingly,  in  order  to  soften  and  elevate  this  po- 
pular dialect.  Unhappily  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  to 
perish  at  a time  when  they  had  become  unintelligible  from  the  singu- 
larity of  their  dialect,  and  the  condensation  of  their  thoughts.  To  this 
cause,  and  not  to  the  warmth  of  their  descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  oblivion  to  which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  lite 
rnry  works  had  been  condemned  on  moral  grounds  of  tliis  kind,  the 
writings  of  Martial  and  Petronius,  and  many  poems  of  the  Anthology, 
would  not  exist ; while  Alceeus  and  Sappho  would  probably  be  extant. 
As,  however,  the  productions  of  these  two  poets  have  not  been  preserved, 
we  must  attempt  to  form  as  perfect  an  idea  of  them  as  can  be  obtained 
from  the  sources  of  information  which  are  open  to  us. 

§ 2.  The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Alc.eiis  arc  closely  connected 
with  the  political  circumstances  of  his  native  city  Mytilene,  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  Alcaeus  belonged  to  n noble  family,  and  a great  part  of  his 
public  life  was  employed  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  his  order.  These 
were  then  endangered  by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have 
placed  ambitious  men  at  their  head,  and  to  have  given  them  powerful 
support,  as  happened  about  the  same  time  in  Peloponnesus.  In  many 
cases  the  demagogues  obtained  absolute,  or  (as  the  Greeks  called  it) 
/yranru'ca/ power.  A tyrant  of  this  kind  in  Mytilene  was  Melanchrus, 
who  was  opposed  by  the  brothers  of  Alcteus,  Antimenidas  and  Cicis,  in 
conjunction  with  Pittaciis,  the  wisest  statesman  of  the  time  in  Lesbos, 
and  was  slain  Ls  them  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  612  b.c.  At  this  time 
the  Mytilencd^^^re  at  war  with  foreign  cnctnies,  the  Athenians,  who, 
under  Phryno^^Rad  conquered  anil  retained  jxjsscssion  of  Sigeum,  a 
maritime  town  of  Troas.  Tlie  Mytileneans,  among  whom  was  Alca-us, 
were  defeated  in  this  war ; but  Pittacus  slew  Phrynon  in  single  combat, 
Olymp.  43,  3.  606  n.  c.  Mytilene  henceforth  was  divided  into  parties, 
from  the  heads  of  which  new  tyrants  arose,  such  as  (according  to 
Strabo)  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and  the  Cleunactids.  The  arist(x;ralic 
party,  to  which  Alcscus  and  Antimenidas  belonged,  was  driven  out  of 
Mytilene,  and  the  two  brothers  then  wandered  about  the  world.  Alcmiis, 
being  exiled,  made  long  sea  voyages,  whieh  led  him  to  Egypt ; and 
Antimenidas  served  in  the  Babylonian  army,  probably  in  the  war  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  waged  in  U)>per  Asia  with  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
Nceho,  and'the  states  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judica,  in  the  years  from 

fiance  round  the  altar ; and  dances  of  this  kind  were,  ]ierhapa,  often  combined  with 
the  hymni  ofthe  AloU.ins  ; see  Anthol.  Palat.  1,189.  Anacreon's  poems  were  also 
sunK  by  female  choruses  at  nocturnal  festivals,  acconlinK  to  Crilias  ap,  Athen.  xiU. 
p.  6U0  0. 
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B.  c.  606  (01.  43.  3)  to  .IS!  (01.  49.  1),  and  longer*.  Sonic  lime 
after  this  we  again  find  the  brothers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  native 
city,  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  nobles,  and  trying  to  effect  their  return 
by  force.  Pittacus  w;is  then  unanimously  elected  dictator  by  the  people, 
to  defend  the  constitution,  (nJiriipi'^riic).  The  administration  of  Pit- 
tacus  lusted,  according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  chronologers,  from 
Olymp.  47.  3.  (n.c.  590),  to  50.  1.  (ii.  c.  580).  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  overcome  the  exiled  party,  and  to  gain  them  over  by  his  clemency 
and  moderation,  lie  also  (according  to  a well  authenticaleel  statement) 
was  reconciled  with  Alca-us ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  poet,  after 
many  wanderings,  passed  his  latter  days  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
home. 

§ 3.  In  the  niid.st  of  these  troubles  and  perils,  Alcieus  struck  the 
lyre,  not,  like  Solon,  with  a spirit  of  calm  and  impartial  patriotism,  to 
bewail  the  evils  of  the  slate,  and  to  show  the  way  to  improvement,  but  to 
give  utterance  to  the  passionate  emotions  of  his  mind.  When  Myrsilus 
was  about  to  establish  a tyrannical  government  in  Mytilenc,  Alcaeus 
composed  the  beautiful  ode,  in  which  he  compares  the  state  to  a ship 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  while  the  sea  has  washed  into  the  hold,  and 
the  sail  is  torn  by  the  wind.  A considerable  fragment  of  this  ode  has 
been  preserved  t ; and  we  may  also  form  some  idea  of  its  contents  from 
the  fine  imitation  of  it  by  Horace,  which,  however,  prolmbly  falls  short 
of  the  original  }.  When  Myrsilus  dies,  the  joy  of  the  poet  knows  no 
bounds.  ‘‘ Now  is  the  time  for  carousing,  now  is  the  time  for  chal- 
lenging the  guests  to  drink,  for  Myrsilus  is  dead  §.”  Horace  has  also 
taken  the  beginning  of  this  o<le  for  one  of  his  finest  poems  ||.  After 
the  death  of  Alyrsilus,  w e find  A keens  aiming  the  shafts  of  his  poetry 
at  Megalagyrus  and  the  Cleanactids,  on  account  of  their  attempts 
to  obtain  illegal  power  ; allhongb,  according  to  Str^i,  Alca'us  himself 
was  not  entirely  guiltless  of  attempts  against  th^^Mtitution  of  Myti- 
lene.  Even  when  Piltacus  was  chosen  dictator  bytne  people,  the  dis- 
content of  the  poet  with  the  political  state  of  his  country  did  not  cease  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Piltacus  (who  was  esteemed  by  all  a wise,  moderate, 
and  patriotic  statesman,  and  who  had  clearly  shown  his  republican 
virtue  by  resigning  his  power  after  a ten  years’  administration)  now  be- 
came the  prime  object  of  the  vehement  attacks  of  Alcaeus.  He  reproaches 
the  people  for  having  unanimously  chosen  the  ignoble^  Piltacus  to  be 
tyrant  over  the  ill-fated  city ; and  he  assails  the  dictator  with  vitupera 

* The  battle  of  Carchemish,  or  Circesium,  appears  from  Brrosus  to  fall  in  604  a.  c., 
the  year  of  Nabopolassar’a  death ; but  606  b.  c.,  the  date  of  tlie  biblical  chronology, 
is  probably  tight. 

f Fragin.  2.  Blomf.  2.  Matih.cf.  3. 

J Carm.  1, 14.  O uavis  referent — 

\ Fragm.  4.  Blomf.  4.  Matth. 

II  Carm.  1.  37.  Nunc  est  Libeudum — 

^ rit  n,rr«x«r,  Fragm,  23.  Blomf.  5.  Matth. 
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live  epithets  wh'ch  api^ar  fitter  for  ianiLic  than  for  Is  tic  )X)ctry.  Thus 
he  taunts  him  in  words  of  the  boldest  formation,  sometimes  with  his 
mean  appearance,  sometimes  with  his  losv  and  vulgar  mode  of  life  *. 
As  compared  with  Pittacus,  it  seems  that  the  poet  now  deemed  the 
former  tyrant  Melanchrus,  “ worthy  of  the  resi>ett  of  the  city  t-” 

In  this  class  of  his  poems  (called  by  the  ancients  his  party  poems, 
?iXooTa<7eaimi«),  AlciPUS  gave  a lively  picture  of  the  imlitierd  state  of 
Mytiicne,  as  it  apjicnrcd  to  his  partial  view.  His  war-songs  cvpress  a 
stirring  martial  spirit,  though  they  do  not  breathe  the  strict  principles  ol' 
military  honour  which  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  particulaily  in 
Sparta.  He  describes  with  joy  his  armoury,  the  walls  of  which  glit- 
tered with  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  “ which 
must  now  be  thought  upon,  ns  the  work  of  war  is  begun  }.”  lie 
speaks  of  war  with  courage  and  confidence  to  his  companions  in  arms  ; 
there  is  no  need  of  walls  (he  says),  “ men  arc  the  best  ramirart  of  the 
city§  I'or  does  he  fear  the  shining  weapons  of  the  enemy.  “Em- 
blems on  shields  make  no  wounds  ||.”  He  celebrates  the  buttles  of  his 
adventurous  brother,  who  had,  in  the  service  of  the  Habylonians,  slain  a 
gigantic  champion  ; and  speaks  of  the  ivory  sword-handle  which  this 
brother  had  brought  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  probably  the  pre- 
sent of  some  oriental  prince  **.  Yet  the  plca.sure  he  seems  to  have  felt 
in  deeds  of  arms  did  not  prevent  him  from  relating  in  one  of  his  poems, 
how  in  a battle  with  the  Athenians  he  had  escaped  indeed  with  his  life, 
but  the  victors  had  hung  up  his  castaway  arms  as  trophies,  in  the 
temple  of  I’allas  at  Sigeum'l-  f. 

§ 4.  A noble  nature,  accompanied  with  strong  passions,  a variety  of 
character  frequent  among  the  Avolians,  ajrpcars  in  all  the  poetry  of 
Alcteus,  especially  in  the  numerous  poems  which  sing  the  praises  of 
love  and  wine.  The  frequent  mention  of  wine  in  the  fragments  of 
Alcoms  shows  hgjjfll^hly  he  prized  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  and  how  in- 
genious he  was  irl^w  invention  of  inducements  to  drinking.  Now  H is 
the  cold  storms  of  winter  which  drive  him  to  drink  by  the  flame  of  the 


• In  Diiig.  I.acit.  1.  81.  Fragm  C.  Matlli.  Tims  lie  rails  Pittacus  that 

is,  vvku  sups  in  the  dark,  niul  not  in  a leom  lighted  with  lamps  mid  tuiches. 
f Friigin.  7.  Blunif.  7.  Matth. 

J Fmgm.  2-1.  Blomf.  1.  Mutih.  ctmip.  helow  8 5. 

Fragm.  9.  Blomf.  II,  12.  Matih. 

[1  Fragm.  13.  Matth. 

^The  fragment  in  Strabo  xiii.  p.  C17,  (8G.  Btunif.  8.  Malih.)hiisbcen  thus  emended 
by  the  aulhor  in  Niebuhr's  Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  287. — K«>  tJ,  ihr.fii 

'AA.c«r«r  1bE/isXsi,i'uf  ee^^aj^riii'ra  TiXiVai /riya,  dfX**,  x«i  ix  irrixiv 
strxer  xeiuxera  £i  ^nei,  iSarO.x'itv,  irxX«/rra»  airxXfiToTX 

/ii'x,  irxy;iisr  xw#  x-i/«x-x,.  (Aiel.  for  wirri) : that  is,  this  royal  clianipieii  only  wanted 
a palm  of  five  Greek  cubits. 

**  Fragm.  32.  Blomf.  67.  Matth. 

* (t  Fragm.  j6.  Blomf.  9.  Matth. 
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liearth,  as  in  a beautiful  poem  imitated  by  Horace  • ; now  the  heat  of 
the  do{T  star,  which  parches  all  nature,  and  invites  to  moisten  the 
toiif'ue  withwinet.  Another  time  it  is  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  for 
which  wine  is  the  best  medicine*;  and  then  apiin,  it  is  joy  for  the 
'death  of  the  tyrant  which  must  be  celebrated  by  a drinking  bout.  Al- 
ca!us  however  docs  not  consider  wine-drinking  as  a mere  sensual  excite- 
ment. Thus  he  calls  w ine  the  drowner  of  cares  § ; and,  as  opening  the 
heart,  it  is  a mirror  for  mankind  J.  Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Alcseus  conipo.sed  a separate  class  of  drinking  songs,  (»ey(irori(.d.)  Troni 
the  fragments  which  remain,  and  the  imitations  by  Horace,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Alca?us  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink  with  some 
reflection,  cither  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  time  or  upon 
man's  destiny  in  general. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  of  the  erotic  (Mictry  of  Alcaeus 
has  reached  our  time.  What  could  be  more  interesting  than  the  re- 
lations between  Alcmus  and  Sappho?  of  the  |>oet  with  the  iKH-tess  ? 
wliilst  on  the  part  of  Alcaeus  love  and  res[>ect  for  the  noble  and  renowned 
maiden  were  in  cunflict.  He  salutes  her  in  a poem,  “ Violet  crowned, 
])iire,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho  and  confcs.scs  to  her  in  another  that  he 
wishes  to  express  more,  but  .shame  prevents  him.  Sa))|)ho  underslauds 
his  meaning,  and  answers  with  maiden  indignation,  “ If  thy  wishes 
were  fair  and  noble,  and  thy  tongue  designed  not  to  utter  what  is  b;ise, 
shame  would  not  cloud  thy  eyes,  but  thou  wouldst  freely  sjjeak  thy  just 
desires^.”  That  his  jtoems  to  beautiful  youths  breathed  feelings  of  the 
tendercst  love  may  be  conjecttired  fiom  the  well-known  anecdote  that 
he  attributed  a peculiar  beauty  to  a small  blemish  in  his  beloved  * *. 
The  amatory  |x>ems,  like  the  passages  in  prai.se  of  wine,  are  free  from  a 
tone  of  Sybaritic  elfeminacy,  or  merely  sensual  passion.  Throughout 
his  jKicms,  we  .see  the  active  restless  man ; and  the  tumult  of  war,  the 
slrife  of  politics,  the  sufferings  of  exile,  and  of  distant  ^|^dcrings,  serve 
by  contrast  to  heighten  the  effect  of  scenes  of  tratuiuil  enjoyment.  “ The 
Le.sbian  citizen  sang  of  war  amidst  the  din  of  arms;  or,  when  he  had 
bound  the  storm-tossed  ship  to  the  shore,  he  sang  of  liacclms  and  the 
Muses,  of  VeiUES  and  her  son,  and  Lycits,  beautiful  from  his  black  hair 
and  black  eyes  1 1'”  It  is  evident  that  poetry  was  not  a mere  pastime,  or 
exercise  of  skill  to  Alcarus,  but  a means  of  i>ouring  out  the  inmost  feel- 
ings of  his  soul.  How  superior  are  these  jxicms  to  the  odes  of  Horace  ! 
which,  .admirable  as  they  are  for  the  refinement  of  the  ideas  and  the 

^ Fragni.  1.  Blomf.  27.  Matth.  Ilorat.  Carm.  1.  9.  Vidvs  ut  alta. 

f Fragm.  18.  Bloinf.  23.  Matth.  j Frugm.  3.  Blomf,  29.  Matth. 

^ Fragm.  20.  Blomf.  31.  Matth. 

II  Fr.  16.  Blomf.  36,  37.  Matth. 

^ Fragm.  38.  Blomf.  and  Sajipho,  Fragm.  30.  In  Matthim,  Fragm.  41,42. 

••  Cicero  de  Nat.  D.  1.28,  The  cod.  Glogau.  has  in  Penc/e puem^ 

f f Ilorat.  Carm.  I.  32,  5,  ayy.  Cf.  Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  x,  16, 
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beauty  of  the  execution,  yet  are  wanting  in  that  whicli  cliaracterized  the. 
yEolic  lyric  poetry,  the  expression  of  vehement  passion. 

There  is  little  characteristic  in  the  religious  poetry  of  Alcseus, 
which  consisted  of  hymns  to  dilferent  deities.  These  poems  (judging 
from  a few  specimens  of  them)  had  so  much  of  the  epic  style,  and  con- 
tained so  much  dilfuse  and  graphic  narrative,  that  their  whole  structure 
must  have  been  dilferent  from  that  of  the  poems  designed  for  the  ex- 
pression of  opinions  and  feelings.  In  a hymn  to  Apollo,  Alcteus  related 
the  beautiful  Delphic  legend,  that  the  youthl'ul  god,  adorned  by  Zeus 
with  a golden  fillet,  and  holding  the  lyre,  is  carried  in  a car  drawn  by 
swans  to  the  pious  Hyperboreans,  and  remains  with  them  for  a year  ; 
when,  it  being  the  time  for  the  Delphic  tripods  to  sound,  the  god  about 
the  middle  of  summer  goes  in  his  car  to  Delphi,  while  choruses  of  youths 
invoke  him  with  poems,  and  nightingales  and  cicada:  salute  him  with 
their  songs*.  Another  hymn,  that  to  Hermes,  had  manifestly  a close 
resemblance  to  the  epic  hymn  of  the  Homeric  jroet  t : both  relate  the 
birth  of  Hermes,  and  his  driving  away  the  oxen  of  Aixillo,  as  also  the 
wrath  of  the  god  against  the  thief, , which  however  is  changed  into 
laughter,  when  he  finds  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  threats,  Hermes  has 
contrived  to  steal  the  quiver  from  his  shoulder  J.  In  another  hymn  the 
birth  of  Hephrestus  was  related.  It  ajipears  from  a few  extant  fragments 
that  Aleeeus  used  the  same  metres  and  the  same  kind  of  strophes  in  the 
comjiosition  of  these  hymns,  as  for  his  other  poems.  The  tlow  of  the 
narrative  must,  however,  have  been  cheeked  by  these  short  verses  and 
strophes.  Still  Alcseus  (as  Horace  also  does  sometimes)  was  able  to 
carry  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  sentence  through  several  strophes. 
It  is  moreover  probable,  from  the  extraordinary  taste  displayed  by  the 
ancient  poets,  and  by  AIckus  in  particular,  in  the  choice  and  manage- 
ment of  metrical  forms,  that  he  would  in  his  hymns  have  brought  the 
verse  and  the  i®^ect  into  jicrfect  harmony. 

§ 5.  The  metrical  forms  used  by  Alca:us  are  mostly  light  and  lively  ; 
sometimes  with  a softer,  sometimes  with  a more  vehement  character. 
They  consist  principally  of  .Eolic  dactyls,  which,  though  apparently 
resembling  the  dactyls  of  epic  poetry,  yet  are  essentially  unlike.  Instead 
of  depending  upon  the  perfect  balance  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis  §,  they 
admit  the  shortening  of  the  former;  whence  arises  an  irregularity  which 
was  distinginshed  by  the  ancient  writers  on  metre  by  the  name  of 
dispToporlioned  dactyls  (aXoyoi  fdkTvXoi).  These  dactyls  begin  with 
the  undetermined  foot  of  two  syllables,  which  is  called  ^basis,  and 
they  flow  on  lightly  and  swiftly,  without  ultcmating  with  heavy  spondees. 

* Fra|;m.  17.  Matth.  + Above  ch.  7.  ( 5. 

I Fragm.  21.  Matth.  Horace, Carm.  1. 10.  9,  has  borrowed  tho  last  iacident  from 
Alcieus  ; but  the  hymn  of  Alcaeus,  which  related  at  length  the  story  of  the  theft, 
was  on  the  whole  diSerent  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which  touches  on  many  adven- 
tures of  Hermes,  without  dwelling  on  any. 

^ Above  ch.  4.  ^ 4. 
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The  choriambics  of  the  .tlolic  lyric  poets  are  composed  on  the  same 
plan,  as  they  have  also  the  preceding  basis ; yet  this  metre  always  re- 
tains something  of  the  stately  tone  which  belongs  to  it.  Hence  AIckus, 
and  also  Horace,  whose  metres  are  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from 
him,  comixiscd  poems  of  choriambic  verses  by  simple  repetition,  without 
dividing  them  into  strophes ; these  poems  have  a somewhat  loftier  and 
more  solemn  tone  than  the  rest.  The  Logaoedic  metre  also  belongs 
peculiarly  to  ^the  iEolic  lyric  jvocLs;  it  is  produced  by  the  immediate 
junction  of  dactylic  and  trochaic  feet,  so  that  a rapid  niovemetit  passes 
into  a feebler  one.  This  lengthened  and  various  kind  of  metre  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  cxprc.ss  the  softer  emotions,  such  as  tenderness, 
melancholy,  and  longing.  Hence  this  metre  was  frequently  used  by  the 
jEolians,  and  their  strophes  were  principally  formed  by  connecting 
logaotdic  rhythms  with  trochees,  iambi,  and  jGoIic  dactyls.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  Sapphic  strophe,  the.  softest  and  sweetest  metre  in  the  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  and  which  Alcaius  seems  ,to  have  sometimes  employed,  as 
in  his  hymn  to  Hermes*.  But  the  firmer  and  more  vigorous  tone  of 
the  metre,  called  after  him  the  Alcaic,  was  better  suited  to  the  temper 
of  his  mind.  The  logoccdic  elements  t of  this  metre  have  hut  little  of 
their  characteristic  softness,  and  they  receive  an  impulse  from  the  iambic 
dipodies  which  precede  them.  Hence  the  Alcaic  strophe  is  generally 
employed  by  these  poets  in  political  and  warlike  jroems,  and  in  all  in 
which  manly  passions  predominate.  Alcaius  likewise  formed  longer 
verses  of  logaoedic  feet,  and  joined  them  in  an  unbroken  series,  after  the 
manner  of  choriambic  and  many  dactylic  verses.  In  this  way  he  ob- 
tained a beautiful  measure  for  the  description  of  hU  armoury  j.  Among 
the  various  metres  used  by  Alcaeus,  the  last  which  we  shall  mention 

* That  is  to  say,  if  the  verso  in  fragm.  37.  Blomf.  22.  M^h.  was  the  beginning 
of  this  hymn.  According  to  Apollonius  de  pronom.  p.  'JO.  ew  Bekket,  it  runs  thus  : 
X*~(h  KvXAs.sr  i ftiiuf  (as  participle,  with  the  Ailulic  accent,  for  fiilui),  ri  ymf  fttu 

f In  these  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  the  second  part  of  the  alcaic  verse  is  nut 
choriambic,  or  dactylic,  but  logamdic  j and  that  the  whole  ought  thus  to  be  arranged; 

I — u — 

o_u_o  . 

_uu  _uo  _u  — u 

Thus)  it  appears  that  the  third  verso  of  the  strophe  is  a prolongation  of  the  first 
half  of  the  two  first  verses ; and  that  the  fourth  verse  is  a similar  prolongation  of 
the  second  half.  Tlie  entire  strophe  istberefore  formed  of  a combination  of  the  two 
elements,  the  iambic  and  the  logamdic. 

{ Kragm.  24.  Blomf.  1.  Mattb.  The  metre  ought  probably  to  be  arranged  as 
follows  (the  basis  being  marked  X _) ; 

X—  .iuo_o_|x_.:iuu-o  iiljlUTc 
Verses  3 and  4 ought  to  be  read  thus:  ;^aXsim  li  wavr«A«r  x^dwesw/v 

sva^Air,  i.  e.  " and  brazen  shining  grieves  conceal  the  pegs,  to  which  they 
are  suspended.’’  nrriXiii  is  the  A^lic  accusative ; tbu  dative  m this  dialect  is  al- 
ways wavvaAsiVi. 
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is  the  Ionic  metre  (lonici  a minori),  which  he  used  to  express  the  emo- 
tions of  his  passionate  nature  *. 

§ 6.  We  come  now  to  the  other  leader  of  the  Lesbian  school  of 
)K)Ctry,  Sappho,  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  all  antiquity.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  she  belonged  to  the  island  Of  Lesbos  ; and  the  question 
whether  she  was  born  in  Eresos  or  Mytilenc  is  best  resolved  by  supposing 
that  she  went  from  the  lesser  city  to  the  greater,  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  celebrity.  She  was  nearly  conleinporaneons  with  her  country- 
man Alcfcus,  although  she  must  have  been  younger,  as  she  was  still 
alive  in  01.  o3.  568  u.  c.  About  Ol.  46.  596  n.  c.,  she  sailed  from 
Mytilene  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily  t,  but  the  cause  of  her  flight 
is  unknown  ; she  must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  her  life. 
At  a much  later  period  she  produced  the  orle  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
in  which  she  reproached  her  brother  Charaxus  for  having  purchased 
Uhodopis  { the  courtesan  from  her  master,  and  for  having  been  induced 
by  his  love  to  emancipate  her.  This  llluKlopis  dwelt  at  Maucratis,  and 
the  event  fails  at  a time  when  a frciiuent  intercourse  with  Egypt  had 
already  been  established  by  the  Greeks.  Now  the  government  of 
Amasis  (who  permitted  the  Greeks  in  Egypt  to  dwell  in  Naucratis) 
began  in  Olymp.  52.  4.  569  n.  c.,  and  the  return  of  Charaxus  from  the 
journey  to  Mytilenc,  where  his  sister  received  him  with  this  reproachful 
and  satirical  (kIc,  must  have  hap])cned  some  years  later. 

The  severity  with  which  Sappho  censured  her  brother  for  his  love  for  a 
courtesan  enables  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  prhiciplcs  by  which 
she  guided  her  own  conduct.  For  although  at  the  time  a hen  she  wrote  this 
ode  to  Charaxus,  the  fire  of  youthful  passion  had  been  <|uenched  in  her 
breast ; yet  she  never  could  have  reproached  her  brother  with  his  love 
for  a courtesan,  if  she  had  herself  been  a courtesan  in  her  youth;  and 
Charaxus  might  have  retaliated  upon  her  with  additional  strength. 
Besides  we  may  plainly  discern  the  feeling  of  unimpcached  honour  due 
to  a freeborn  and  well  educated  maiden,  in  the  verses  already  quoted, 
which  refer  to  the  relation  of  Alcieus  and  Sappho.  Alcicus  testifies 
that  the  attractions  and  loveliness  of  Sappho  did  not  derogate  from  her 
moral  worth  when  he  calls  her  “ violet-crowned,  jnire,  sweetly  smiling 
Sappho  These  genuine  testimonies  are  indeed  opixjsed  to  the  ac- 
counts of  many  later  writers,  who  represent  Sappho  as  a courtesan. 
To  refute  this  opinion,  we  will  not  resort  to  iVie  expedient  employed  by 

• Fragm.  36.  Ulomf.  69.  Matth. 

l^i  SaXav,  irtifaf  aaxiraVw 

Fvery  ten  of  these  Ionic  feet  formed  a syetem.  as  Bentley  has  arranged  Hurat. 
Corm.  III.  12.  Horace,  however,  has  nut  in  this  ode  succeeded  in  catching  the 
genuine  tone  of  the  metre.  See  above  ch.  11.  § 7. 

+ Morm.  Par.  ep.  36.  comp.  Ovid  Her.  xv.  51.  The  date  of  the  Parian  marble  U 
lost;  but  it  must  have  tH-en  between  Olymp.  44.  1,  and  47.2. 

I II.  135.  and  srsr  .4 then.  xiii.  p.  596.  Ithodopis  or  lloricha  was  the  fellow-  slave 
of  .dvHop.  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  (Olymp.  52). 

^ «5»a, See  above  ^ 4. 
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some  ancient  writcrH,  vvlio  have  attempted  to  distin^ish  a courtesan'of 
Eresos  named  Sappho  from  the  ]ioetess.  A more  probable  cause  of  this 
false  imputation  seems  to  be,  that  later  generations,  and  especially  the  re- 
fined Athenians,  wcreincapable  of  conceiving  an<l  appreciating  the  frank 
simplicity  with  which  Sappho  pours  forth  her  feelings,  and  therefore 
confoumled  them  with  the  unblushing  immoilcsty  of  a courtesan.  In 
Sappho’s  time,  there  still  existed  among  the  Greeks  much  of  that  pri- 
mitive simplicity  which  apiwars  in  the  wish  of  Nausicaa  in  Homer  that 
she  had  such  a hiusbandas  Ulysses.  That  complete  separation  between 
sensual  and  sentimental  love  had  not  yet  taken  place  which  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  later  limes,  especially  in  those  of  the  Attic  comic  poets. 
Moreover  the  life  of  women  in  Lesbos  was  doubtless  very  diflerent  from 
the  life  of  women  at  Athens  and  among  the  lunians.  In  the  Ionian 
States  the  female  sex  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  were  exclu- 
sively employed  in  househoM  concerns.  Hence,  while  the  men  of  Athens 
were  dLstinguished  by  their  perfection  in  every  branch  of  art,  none  of 
their  women  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  domestic  life.  The  secluded 
and  depre.ssed  condition  of  the  female  sex  among  the  lonians  of  Asia 
Minor,  originating  in  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  their 
race,  had  also  become  universal  in  Athens,  where  the  principle  on 
which  the  education  of  women  rested  was  that  just  so  much  mental 
culture  was  exiicdient  for  women  as  would  enable  them  to  manage  the 
hoasehold,  provide  for  the  bodily  wants  of  the  children,  and  overlook  the 
female  slaves  ; for  the  rest,  says  Pericles  in  Thucydides  *,  “ that  woman 
is  the  best  of  whom  the  least  is  said  among  men,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good.”  But  the  iEolians  had  in  some  degree  preserved  the  ancient 
Greek  manners,  such  as  we  find  them  depicted  in  their  epic  poetry 
and  mythology,  where  the  women  are  represented  as  taking  an  active 
share  not  only  in  social  domestic  life,  but  in  public  amusements;  and 
they  thus  enjoyed  a distinct  individual  existence  and  moral  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as  the  women  of  the  Dorian 
states  of  Peloponnesus  and  Magna  Grecia,  shared  in  the  advantages 
of  the  general  high  state  of  civilization,  which  not  only  fostered  poetical 
talents  of  a high  oixler  among  women,  but,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean league,  even  produced  in  them  a turn  for  philosophical  reflec- 
tions on  human  life.  But  as  such  a state  of  the  education  and  intellect 
of  women  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Athenian  manners,  it  is  natural 
that  women  should  be  the  objects  of  scurrilous  jests  and  slanderous 
imputations.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  women  who  had  in 
any  degree  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed  to  their  sex  by  the 
manners  of  Athens,  should  be  represented  by  the  licentious  pen  of  the 
Athenian  comic  writers,  as  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  shame  or  decency  f- 

• II.  45. 

t There  were  .\tlic  comeiUeawilh  the  title  of  “ Sappho,"  by  Amphie,  Autiphanes, 
Epliippua,  Timoclca  and  Uiphilui ; and  a comedy  by  Plato  eutitled  “ Pbaon.” 
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^ 7.  It  is  certain  that  Sappho,  in  her  odes,  mode  frequent  mention 
of  a youth,  to  whom  she  gave  her  whole  heart,  while  he  requited  her 
passion  with  cold  indifference.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  her 
having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought  to  win  his  favour  by 
her  beautiful  verses.  The  pretended  name  of  this  youth,  Fhaon, 
although  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies*,  appears  not  to 
have  occurred  in  tlie  poetry  of  Sappho.  If  Pliaon  had  been  named  in 
her  poetry,  the  opinion  could  not  have  arisen  that  it  was  the  courtesan 
Sappho,  and  not  the  poetess,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon  t-  Moreover, 
the  marvellous  stories  of  the  beauty  of  Phaon  and  the  love  of  the  goddess 
Aphrodite  for  him,  have  manifestly  been  borrowed  from  the  mythus 
of  Adonis  J.  Hesiod  mentions  Phaethon,  a son  of  Eos  and  Ccphalus, 
who  when  a child  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite,  and  brought  up  as  the 
guardian  of  the  sanctuary  in  her  temples  §.  This  is  evidently  founded  on 
the  Cyprian  legend  of  Adonis  ; the  Greeks,  adopting  this  legend,  appear 
to  have  given  the  name  of  Phaethon  or  Phaon  to  the  favourite  of 
Aphrodite  ; and  this  Phaon,  by  various  mistakes  and  misinterpretations, 
at  length  became  the  beloved  of  Sappho.  Perhaps  also  the  poetess 
may,  in  an  ode  to  Adonis,  have  celebrated  the  beautiful  Phaon  in  such 
a manner  that  the  verses  may  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  a lover  of 
her  own. 

According  to  the  ordinary  account,  Sappho,  despised  by  Phaon,  took 
the  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a cure  for  the 
pains  of  unrequited  love.  But  even  this  is  rather  a poetical  image, 
than  a real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho.  The  Leucadian  leap  was  a re- 
ligious rite,  belonging  to  the  expiatory'  festivals  of  Apollo,  which  was 
celebrated  in  this  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  At  appointed  times, 
criminals,  selected  as  ‘expiatory  victims,  were  thrown  from  the  high 
overhanging  rock  into  the  sea ; they  were  however  sometimes  caught 
at  the  bottom,  and,  if  saved,  they  were  sent  away  from  Leucadia  ||. 
This  custom  was  applied  in  various  ways  by  the  poets  of  the  time  to 
the  description  of  lovers.  Ste.sichorus,  in  his  poetical  novel  named 

* As  in  the  verses  uf  Menander  in  Strabo  x.  p.  452. 
r«» 

rirfat 

a-ri  Tr,).ifauZf. 

f In  Athen.  Xlll.  p.  50C  K,  and  several  ancient  lexicographers. 

\ Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  in  an  unknown  play  in  Athen.  II.  p.  C9.  D.  relafet 
that  Aphrodite  had  concealed  Phaon  U amoif^  the  /ettuce.  The  oame 

legend  is  also  related  of  AdunU  In'  others,  in  Athensus;  and  it  refers  to  the  use  of 
the  harti  ^donidii.  Concerning  Phaon*  Adonis,  tec  also  ./^ian  V.  II.  xii.  18.  Lu- 
cian Dial.  MorC  9.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxii.  8.  Serviut  ad  Virg.  UI.  279.  not  to 
mention  inferior  authorities  fur  this  legend. 

§ Hesiod.  Theog.  986.  tq,  according  to  the  reading  of  Aris- 

tarchus. 

II  Concerningthe  connexion  of  thii  custom  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  tec  MUller*i 
Dorians.  B.  11.  cb.  11.  $ 10. 
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Calyce,  gpoke  of  the  love  of  a virtuous  maiden  for  a youth  who  despised 
her  passion  ; and  in  despair  she  threw  herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock. 
The  effect  of  the  leap  in  the  story  of  Sappho  (viz.  the  ciirinji;  her  of 
her  intolerable  passion)  must  therefore  have  been  unknown  to  Stesi- 
ehorus.  Some  years  later,  Anacreon  says  in  aft  orle,  “ again  casting 
myself  from  the  I.«ucadian  rock,  I plunge  into  the  grey  sea,  drunk  with 
love  The  poet  can  scarcely  by  these  words  be  supposed  to  say  that 
he  cures  himself  of  a vehement  passion,  but  rather  means  to  describe  the 
delirious  intoxication  of  violent  love.  The  story  of  Sappho’s  leap  pro- 
bably originated  in  some  poetical  im.ages  and  relations  of  this  kind ; a 
similar  story  is  told  of  Aphrodite  in  regard  to  her  lament  for  Adonis  t. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock 
may  really  have  lieen  made,  in  ancient  times,  by  desperate  and  frantic 
men.  Another  proof  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  story  is  that'  it 
leaves  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  namely,  whether  Sappho  sur- 
vived the  leap  or  perished  in  it. 

From  what  lias  been  said,  it  follows  that  a true  conception  of  the 
erotic  poetry  of  Sappho,  and  of  the  feelings  expressed  in  it,  can  only  be 
drawn  from  fragments  of  her  odes,  which,  though  numerous,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  short.  The  most  considerable  and  the  best  known  of 
Sappho’s  remains  is  the  complete  ode},  in  which  she  implores  Aphro- 
dite not  to  allow  the  torments  and  agitations  of  love  to  de.stroy  her 
mind,  but  to  come  to  her  assistance,  as  she  had  formerly  descended 
from  heaven  in  her  golden  car  drawn  by 'sparrows,  and  with  radiant 
smiles  on  her  divine  face  had  asked  her  what  had  befallen  her,  and 
what  her  unquiet  heart  desired,  and  who  was  the  author  of  her  pain. 
She  promised  that  if  he  fled  her  now,  he  soon  would  follow  her  ; if  he 
did  not  now  accept  her  presents,  he  would  soon  offer  presents  to  her ; 
if  he  did  not  love  her  now,  he  would  soon  love  her,  even  were  she  coy 
and  reluctant.  Sappho  then  implores  Aphrodite  to  come  to  her  again 
and  assist  her.  Although,  in  this  ode,  Sappho  describes  her  love  in 
glowing  language,  and  even  speaks  of  her  own  frantic  heart  §,  yet 
the  indelicacy  of  such  an  avowal  of  passionate  love  is  much  diminished 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made.  The  poetess  does  not  impor- 
tune her  lover  with  her  complaints,  nor  addrc.ss  her  poem  to  him, 
but  confides  her  passion  to  the  goddess  and  pours  out  to  her  all  the 
tumult  and  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  There  is  great  delicacy  in  her 
not  venturing  to  give  utterance  in  her  own  person  to  the  expec- 
tation that  the  coy  and  indifferent  object  of  her  affection  would  be 
transformed  into  an  impatient  lover;  an  expectation  little  likely  to  find 
a place  in  a heart  so  stricken  and  oppressed  as  that  of  the  poetess  ; she 

* In  llephcition,  p.  130. 

f Se«  Ptolem.  Hcphnition  (in  Phot  Bibliolhec.)  f. 

I Frsgm.  I.  Blomf.  1.  Neue. 
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only  recalls  lo  her  mind,  that  the  goildcss  had  in  former  and  similar 
situations  vouclisaleil  her  support  and  consolation.  In  other  fragments 
Sappho’s  passionate  excitable  temper  is  expressed  with  frankness  quite 
foreign  to  our  manners,  but  which  possesses  a simple  grace.  Thus 
she  says,  “ I request  that  the  charming  Menon  be  invited,  if  the 
fea.st  is  to  bring  enjoyment  to  me  • and  she  addresses  a dis- 
tinguished youth  in  these  words : “ Come  opposite  to  me,  oli  friend, 
and  let  the  sweetness  which  dwells  in  thine  eyes  beam  upon  me  j-.” 
Yet  we  can  no  where  find  grounds  for  reproaching  her  witii  having 
tried  to  plea.se  men  or  met  their  advances  when  jiast  the  season  of 
youth.  On  the  contrary,  she  says,  “ Thou  art  ray  friend,  I therefore 
advise  tliee  to  seek  a younger  wife,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  share  thy 
house  as  an  elder  J.” 

§ 8.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  discover  and  to  judge  tiie  nature  of 
Sappho’s  intimacies  with  women.  It  is,  however,  certain  tliat  the 
life  and  education  of  the  female  sex  in  Le.sbos  was  not,  as  in  Athens, 
confined  U'ilhin  the  house;  and  that  girls  were  not  entrusted  ex- 
clusively to  the  care  of  mothers  and  nurses.  There  were  women 
distinguished  by  their  attainments,  who  assisted  in  instructing  a circle 
of  young  girls,  in  the  same  manner  as  Socrates  afterwards  did  at  Athens 
young  men  of  promising  talents.  There  were  also  among  the  Dorians 
of  Sparta  noble  and  cultivated  women,  who  assembled  young  girls  about 
them,  to  whom  they  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  affection  ; 
and  these  girls  formed  associations  w hich,  in  all  probability,  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  elder  women  §.  Such  associations  as  these  e.xisted 
in  Lesbos  in  the  time  of  Sappho ; but  they  were  completely  voluntary, 
and  were  formed  by  girls  who  were  studying  to  attain  that  proficieney 
in  music  or  other  elegant  arts,  that  refinement  and  grace  of  manners, 
which  distinguished  the  women  around  whom  they  congregated. 
Music  and  poetry  no  doubt  formed  the  basis  of  these  societies,  and 
instruction  and  exercise  in  these  arts  were  their  immediate  object. 
Though  poetry  was  a part  of  Sappho's  inmost'  nature,  a genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  by  which  she  was  really  agitated,  it  is  probable 
that  with  her,  as  with  the  ancient  poets,  it  was  the  business  and  study 
of  life;  and  as  technical  perfection  in  it  could  be  taught,  it  might, 
by  persevering  instructions,  be  imparted  to  the  young  1|.  Not  only 
Sappho,  but  many  other  women  in  Lesbos,  devoted  themselves  to  this 
movie  of  life.  In  the  songs  of  this  poetess,  frequent  mention  was  made 

• Fragni.  33.  Ncue,  from  llopliarst.  p.  41 ; it  is  not,  however,  quite  certain,  that 
the  verses  belong  to  Sappho.  Compare  fragm.  10.  Hlomf.  5.  Xeue  (Ix^t,  Kvr^i).] 

f Fr.vgm.  13.  Blomf.  62.  Neue.  Compare  fragment  24.  Hlomf.  32.  Neue.  (yXeana 
turn—},  and  28.  Blomf.  55.  Xeue,  (2iL«i  Jt  eiXa*a  — j, 

I Fragm.  12.  Blomf.  20.  Neuo  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  latter). 

^ MiilleFs  Dorians,  B.  iv.  chap.  4.  ^ 8.  ch.  5.  ^ 2. 

II  Hence  Sappho  calls  her  house,  "Ihe  houve  of  the  servant  of  the  Moses,” 
uturn-tUi  u'a/ar,  from  which  mourning  must  be  excluded  ; Fragm.  71.  Blomf.  28, 
Neue. 
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of  Gorjro  uml  Amlromcdii  licr  rivals  *.  A "real  number  of  lieryntiiifr 
frieniU  were  from  ilistaiit  couiilries  t,  as  Anactoria  of  Milelus,  (lona'jla 
of  Colophon,  Eunica  of  Salamis,  (iyrinna,  AUhis,  Mnasiilica.  A 
great  number  of  the  poems  of  Sapjiho  related  to  these  female  friendships, 
and  reveal  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  woman’s  chamber,  ihe 
(lynaiconitis  ; where  the  tender  rdiueil  sensibility  of  the  female  mind 
was  cultivated  and  impressed  with  every  attractive  form.  Among 
these  accomplishments,  music  and  a graceful  demeanor  wcie  the  most 
valued.  The  p<wtes.s  says  to  a rich  but  uncultivated  woman,  “ Where 
thou  diest,  there  wilt  thou  lie,  and  no  one  will  remember  thy  name  in 
times  to  come,  because  thou  hast  no  share  in  the  roses  of  I’ieria.  In- 
glorious wilt  ihou  wander  about  in  the  abode  of  Hades,  and  Hit  among 
its  dark  shades  She  derides  one  of  her  rivals,  Andromeda,  for  her 
manner  of  dressing,  from  which  it  is  well  known  the  Greeks  were  wont 
to  infer  much  more  of  the  native  disiwsilion  and  character  tlian  we 
do.  “ What  woman,”  say.s  she  to  a young  female  friend,  “ ever  charmed 
thy  mind  who  wore  a vulgar  an<l  graceless  dress,  or  did  not  know  how 
to  draw  her  garments  close  around  her  ankles  § ?”  She  reproaches  one 
of  her  friends,  Mnasidica,  because,  though  her  form  was  beautiful  as 
that  of  the  young  Gyrinna,  yet  her  temper  was  gloomy  ||,  To  another, 
Atthis,  to  whom  she  had  shown  particular  marks  of  utTection,  and  who 
h.ad  grieved  her  by  preferring  her  rival  ,\ndromeda,  she  says,  “ Again 
does  the  strength-dissolving  Eros,  that  bitter-sweet,  resistless  monster 
agitate  me  ; but  to  thee,  O Atthis,  the  thought  of  me  is  importunate; 
thou  fliest  to  Andromeda^."  It  is  obvious  that  this  attachment  bears 
less  the  character  of  maternal  interest  than  of  i>assionate  love ; as 
among  the  Dorians  in  Sparta  and  Crete,  analogous  connexions  between 
men  and  youths,  in  which  the  latter  were  trained  to  noble  and  manly 
deeds,  were  carried  on  in  a language  of  high  wrought  and  pas- 
sionate feeling  which  had  all  the  character  of  an  attachment  between 
persons  of  ditferent  sexes.  This  mixture  of  feelings,  which  among 
nations  of  n calmer  temperament  have  always  been  perfectly  distinct,  is 
an  essential  feature  of  the  Greek  character. 

* From  the  passage  on  the  relations  of  Sappho  in  .Maxim.  Tj'tius,  Dissert,  xxiv. 

f In  Saidas  in  the  ira.",;*.  and  of  Sappho  are  distinguished;  but 

the  Irsf^a.  were,  at  least  origin  .lly,  Thus  Maximus  Tyriiis  mentions 

Anactona  as  being  loved  by  Sappbo ; biit  it  is  probable  that  *Arxyi^»  ^lAnrix,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas  among  her  is  the  same  person,  and  that  the  name  ought 

to  be  written  M.AsW«.  Tiiis  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 

the  ancient  name  of  Miletus  w.as  Anactoria ; Srephan.  Uyiaiit.  in  voc,  M/Asrs,, 
Kustath.  ad  II.  II.  8,  p 21,  eil.  Rom.  j Schol.  Apoll.  Itliod.  1,  187. 

I Fragin.  II.  Blonif.  19.  Nene. 

\ Fragm.  33.  Hlomf.  23.  Nene.  This  passage  is  illustr.ded  by  ancient  works  of 
sculpture, on  which  women  arc  represented  as  walking  with  Ihe  upper  g.irment  drawn 
close  to  the  leg  abovo  the  ankle.  .Sec,  for  example,  the  relief  in  Mill.  Cspiiul.  T.  IV'. 
tab.  43. 

II  Fragm.  26,  27.  Blonif.  42.  Neiie.  The  reading,  however,  is  not  quite  ceil, tin. 

^ Fragm.  31.  Bloinf.  37.  Neue.  cf.  32.  Blumf.  14.  N’eue.  /ii>  iyw  rMs, 

*Arfij  waAai  wifm, 
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Tlie  most  remarkable  exemplc  of  this  impassioned  strain  of  Sappho 
in  relation  to  a female  friend  is  that  considerable  fragment  presened  by 
l^onginus,  which  has  often  been  incorrectly  interpreted,  because  the 
beginning  of  it  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  object  of  the  passion 
expressed  in  it  was  a man.  Hut  the  jwein  says,  “ That  man  seems  to 
me  equal  to  the  gods  who  sits  opposite  to  thee,  and  watches  thy  sweet 
speech  and  charming  smile.  My  heart  loses  its  force  : for  when  I look  at 
thee,  my  tongue  ceases  to  utter ; my  voice  is  broken,  a subtle  fire  glides 
through  my  veins,  my  eyes  grow  dim,  and  a rushing  sound  fills  my 
ears.”  In  these,  and  even  stronger  terms,  the  jxietess  expresses  nothing 
more  than  a friendly  attachment  to  a young  girl,  hut  which,  from  the 
extreme  excitability  of  feeling,  assumes  all  the  tone  of  the  most  ardent 
passion  *. 

§ 9.  From  the  class  of  Sapphic  odes  which  we  have  Just  described, 
we  must  distinguish  the  Epithalamia  or  Hymeneals,  which  were  jiccu- 
^ liarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  jxietess  from  the  exquisite  perception 
she  seems  to  have  had  of  whatever  was  attractive  in  either  sex.  These 
poems  appear,  from  the  numerous  fragments  which  remain,  to  have  had 
great  beauty,  and  much  of  that  mode  of  expression  which  the  simple, 
natural  manners  of  those  times  allowed,  and  the  warm  and  sensitive 
heart  of  the  ixietess  suggested.  The  Epithalamium  of  Catullus,  not 
that  playful  one  on  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  but  the  charm- 
ing, tender  poem,  “ Vesper  adest,  juvenes,  eonsurgite,”  is  an  evident 
imitation  of  a Sapphic  Epithalamium,  which  was  composed  in  the  same 
hexameter  verse.  It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  Catullus,  the  trains  of 
youths  and  of  maidens  advanced  to  meet;  these  reproached,  those 
praised  the  evening  star,  because  he  led  the  bride  to  the  youth.  Then 
comes  the  verse  of  Sappho  which  has  been  preserved,  “ Hcsiierus,  who 
bringest  together  all  that  the  rosy  morning's  light  has  scattered 
abroad  f.”  Tbe  beautiful  images  of  the  gathered  tlowcis  and  of  the 
vine  twining  about  the  elm,  by  which  Catullus  alternately  dissuades 
and  recommends  the  marriage  of  the  maiden,  have  quite  the  character 
of  Sapphic  similes.  These  mostly  turn  upon  flowers  and  plants,  which 
the  poetess  seem  to  have  regarded  with  fond  delight  and  sympathy  In 
a fragment  lately  discoverer!,  which  bears  a strong  impression  of  the 
simple  language  of  Sappho,  she  compares  the  freshness  of  youth  and 
the  unsullied  Iteauty  of  a maiden's  face  to  an  apple  of  some  peculiar 
kind,  which,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the  tree, 
remains  alone  at  an  unattainable  height,  andtirinks  in  the  whole  vigour 
of  vegetation;  or  rather  (to  give  the  simple  words  of  the  poetess  in 

* Catullus,  who  imitates  this  poem  in  Carm.  51,  gives  it  an  ironical  tennination, 
(Otium,  Catulle,  tibi  molestum  cst,  ftc.,)  which  is  certainly  not  borrowed  from 
Sappho. 

♦ Frngm.  45.  Blomf.  C8.  Neue. 

t Cunevrnine  the  love  of  Sappho  for  the  n»c,  sec  Philoslrat.  Epist,  73,  comp. 
Neue  fragm.  132. 
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which  the  thought  is  placed  before  us  and  gradually  heightened  with 
great  beauty  and  nature)  “ like  the  sweet  apple  which  ripens  at  the  lop 
of  the  bough,  on  the  topmost  point  of  the  bough,  forgotten  by  the 
gatherers — no,  not  quite  forgotten,  but  beyond  their  reach  A frag- 
ment wTitten  in  a similar  tone,  speaks  of  a hyacinth,  which  growing 
among  the  mountains  is  trodden  underfoot  by  the  shephenls,  and  its 
puqile  Howcr  is  pressed  to  the  ground  t;  thus  obviously  comparing  the 
maiden  who  has  no  husband  to  protect  her,  with  the  flower  which  grows 
in  the  field,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  blooms  in  the  shelter  of  a 
garden.  In  another  hymeneal,  Sappho  compares  the  bridegroom  to  a 
young  and  slender  sapling  J.  But  she  does  not  dwell  iqxm  such 
images  as  these  alone  ; she  also  Rmipares  him  to  Arcs§,  and  his  deeds 
to  those  of  Achilles  || ; and  here  her  lyre  may  have  assumed  a loftier 
tone  than  that  which  usually  characterised  it.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  hymeneal  among  the  songs  of  S.qipho,  which  furnished  occasion 
to  a sort  of  petulant  pleasantry.  In  this  the  maidens  try  to  snatch 
away  the  bride  as  she  is  led  to  the  bridegroom,  and  vent  thehr  mockery 
on  his  friend  who  stands  before  the  door,  and  is  thence  called  the 
Porter^. 

Sappho  also  conqxiscd  hymns  to  the  go<ls,  in  which  she  invoked  them 
to  come  from  their  favourite  abodes  in  different  countries;  but  there  is 
little  information  extant  respecting  their  contents. 

The  jxiems  of  Sappho  are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct 
classes.  Hence  the  ancient  critics  divided  them  into  books,  merely 
according  to  the  metre,  the  first  containing  the  odes  in  the  Sapphic 
metre,  and  so  on.  The  hymeneals  were  thus  placed  in  different  books. 
The  rhythmical  construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  Alcreus,  yet  with  many  variations,  in  harmony  with  the  softer 
character  of  her  poetry,  and  easily  perceptible  upon  a careful  compa- 
rison of  the  several  metres. 


How  great  was  Sappho’s  fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  rapidly 
it  spread  throughout  Greece,  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Solon**,  who 
was  a contemporary  of  the  Lesbian  ])oetess.  Hearing  his  nephew  recite 

• OTd.  TO  ykvMv/ioiXoo  i^it/^iToci  tor'  of\^, 

"(VL  It  XlXtthtTO  III  ftaXoifOTtsIt, 

Ow  /OKI  ixXlXti/toT'f  aXX'  ovm  'tii/oatr'  ’l^ixtr^oti." 

Tlio  fragment  is  in  VValz,  Khetores  Gra'ci,  vol.  viii.  p.’683.  Iliineriui,  Orat.  I. 
4.  ) IG.  cites  something  similar  from  a hymenicus  of  Sappho, 
f 07«.  Tmt  uuKiyfoo  1.  oufifi  orotfotttf 

TiTr!  saracTTi.'^CT/*  ^otftotl  vt  woffv^oo  mtfof*  ’ 

Demetrius  tie  elocut.  c.  106,  quotes  these  veiscs  without  a name;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  Sappho's.  In  Catullus,  the  young  women  use  the 
same  image  as  the  young  men  in  Sappho. 

^ Fragm.  42.  Blomf.  34.  Neue. 

§ Fragm.  39.  Blomf.  73.  Neue. 

II  Ilimerius,  Orat.  I.  4.  ^ 16. 

Fragm.  43.  Blomf.  38.  Neue.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Demetrius  de 
elocut.  c.  167,  expressly  mentions  the  cAorvi  in  relation  to  this  fragment. 

**  In  Stobteus,  Serm.  xxix.  28. 
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one  of  her  poems,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  that  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly die  till  he  had  learned  it  by  heart.  Indeed  the  whole  voice  of 
antiquity  ha.s  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  unrivalled  in  grace 
and  sweetness. 

And  doubtless  from  that  circle  of  accomplished  women,  of  whom  she 
formed  the  brilliant  centre,  a flood  of  poetic  warmth  and  light  was 
poured  forth  on  every  side.  A friend  of  hers,  Daniophila  the  Paniphy- 
lian,  composed  a hymn  on  the  worship  of  the  Pergse-.m  Artemis  (which 
was  solemnized  in  her  native  land  after  the  Asiatic  fashion);  in  this  the 
.®olic  style  was  blended  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pamphylian  man- 
ner*. Another  poetess  of  far  higher  renown  was  Erinna,  who  died  in 
early  youth,  when  chained  by  her  luAher  to  the  spinning-wheel;  she 
had  as  yet  known  the  charm  of  existence  in  imagination  alone.  Her 
jx>em,  called  “ The  Spindle”  (’IlWan;),  containing  otily  300  hex- 
ameter verses,  in  which  she  probably  expres-sed  the  restless  and  aspiring 
thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mind,  as  she  pursued  her 
monotonous  work,  has  been  deemed  by  many  of  the  ancients  of  such 
high  ]xietic  merit  as  to  entitle  it  to  a place  beside  the  epics  of 
Homer  +. 

§ 11.  We  now  come  to  Anxcreon,  whose  poetry  may  be  considered 
ns  akin  to  that  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian  from 
Teos,  and  his  genius  had  an  entirely  diflereut  tone  and  bent.  In 
respect  also  of  the  external  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placetl,  he 
belonged  to  a different  (teriod;  inasmuch  as  the  splendour  and  luxury 
of  living  had,  in  his  time,  much  increased  among  the  Greeks,  and  even 
poetry  had  contributed  to  adorn  the  court  of  a tyrant.  Tlie  spirit 
of  the  Ionic  race  was,  in  Callinus,  united  with  manly  daring  ami  a high 
feeling  of  honour,  and  in  Mimnermus  with  a tender  melancholy,  seeking 
relief  from  care  in  sensual  enjoyment ; but  in  Anacreon  it  is  bereft  of 
of  all  these  deeper  and  more  serious  feelings;  and  he  seems  to  consider 
life  as  valuable  oidy  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  s[)ent  in  love,  music,  wine,  and 
social  enjoyments.  And  even  these  feelings  are  not  animated  with  the 
glow  of  the  .'Eolic  poets;  Anacreon,  with  his  Ionic  disposition,  cares 
only  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  moment,  and  no  feeling  takes 
such  deep  hold  of  his  heart  that  it  is  not  always  ready  to  give  way  to 
fresh  impressions. 


Anacreon  had  already  arrived  at  manhood,  when  his  native  city  Teos 
was,  after  some  resistance,  taken  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus. 
In  consequence  of  this  capture,  the  inhabitants  all  took  ship,  and  sailed 
for  Thrace,  where  they  founded  Abdera,  or  rather  they  took  pos.session 
of  a Greek  colony  already  existing  on  the  spot,  and  enlargerl  the  town. 
This  event  happened  about  the  COth  Olymp.  540  a.  c.  Anacreon  was 
among  these  Teian  exiles;  and,  according  to  ancient  testimonv,  be 


“ Philoktral.  Vil.  Apollun.  i.  30,  p.  37.  ed.  Oloar. 
f The  chief  authority  if  Authol,  Palat.  ix.  190. 
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himself  called  Abclera,  “ The  fair  scUlement  of  the  Tcians  About 
this  time,  or  at  least  not  long  alter,  Poljcrales  became  tyrant  of  Samos  ; 
for  Thucydides  places  the  height  of  his  power  under  Canibyses,  who 
began  to  reign  in  Olymp.  62.  1.  ii.  c.  529.  Polycratea  wa.s,  accoiding 
to  the  testimony  of  Iler<«lotus,  the  most  enterprising  and  magniliccnt  of 
all  the  firecian  tyrants,  llis  wide  dominion  over  the  islands  of  the 
iEgiran  .Sea,  and  his  intercourse  witli  the  rulers  of  foreign  countries  (as 
with  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt),  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  adorning 
his  island  of  Samos,  and  his  immediate  retinue,  with  all  that  art  and 
riches  could  at  that  time  elTect.  He  embellished  Samos  with  exten- 
sive buildings,  kept  a court  like  an  oriental  prince,  and  v^us  surrounded 
by  beautiful  boys  fur  various  it||ninl  services;  and  he  appears  to  have 
considered  the  prorluclions  of  such  |)oets  as  Ibycus,  and  es|iecially 
Anacreon,  as  the  highest  ornament  of  a life  of  luxurious  enjoyment. 
Anacreon,  according  to  a well  known  .story  of  Herodotus,  was  still  at  the 
court  of  Polycrnles,  when  death  was  impending  over  him ; and  he  had 
probably  jast  left  Samos,  when  his  host  and  patron  was  murdered  by  the  ® 
treacherous  and  sanguinary  Oroetes  (Olympiad  61.  3.  n.  c.  522).  At 
this  lime  llippias,  the  son  of  Pisistnitus,  ruled  in  Athens;  and  his 
brother  Hipparchus  shared  the  government  with  him.  The  latter  had 
more  taste  for  poetry  than  any  of  his  family,  and  he  is  particularly 
named  in  connexion  with  institutions  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  among  the  .\thenians.  Hipparchus,  according  to  a Platonic 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  sent  out  a ship  with  fifty  oars,  to  bring 
Anacreon  to  Athens ; and  here  .\nacrcon  found  several  other  ixrets,  who 
had  then  come  to  Athens  in  order  to  adorn  the  festivals  of  the  city,  and, 
ill  particular,  of  the  royal  family.  Meanwhile  .Anacreon  devoted  his 
muse  to  other  distinguished  families  in  Alliens ; among  others  he  is 
supposed  to  have  loved  the  young  Critias,  the  son  of  Dropides,  and  to 
have  extolled  this  house  distinguished  in  the  annuls  of  Athens  t.  At 
this  time  the  fame  of  Anacreon  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest 

• 111  Strabo  xiv.  ji.  644.  A frngment  in  Schul.  Oilys*.  viii.  293.  (fragment  132. 
ed.  Bergk,)  also  refi  m to  the  Sintians  in  Thrace,  as  likevriac  doei  an  ejiiKram  of 
Anacreon  (Anthol.  Fatal,  viii.  220)  to  a brave  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence 
of  his  native  city  Abdera.  « 

f Plato,  Chiirinid.  p.  157  K.  Schol.  Avschyl,  Prom.  128,  This  Critias  was  at  that 
time  (Olymp.  64)  about  sixteen  years  old;  for  he  was  bum  ia  Olymp.  60  ; and  this 
agrees  with  the  fact,  that  his  grandson  Critias,  the  statebmaii,  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  was,  according  to  Plato  Tim.  p.  216,  eighty  years  younger  than 
his  grandfather.  Cuiisequently,  the  hirth  of  the  younger  Critias  falls  in  Olymp. 

80,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  recorded  events  of  his  life.  The  Critias  born  in 
Olymp.  60,  is  however  culled  a son  cf  the  Dropides,  who  is  staled  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Solon,  ami  to  have  succeiiled  him  in  the  office  of  Archon  in  Qlymp.  46.  4, 
u. c.  693.  It  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  tbese  chronological  difficulties,  ex- 
cept by  dtstinguislhug  this  Dropides.  and  his  son  Critias,  to  whom  Solon’s  verses 
refer  (Eiwiyrom  Klin's  rartof  axrt'm,  &c.),  from  the  Dropides  and  Critias 

in  Anacreon's  time.  Upon  this  supposition  the  dates  of  the  persons  of  this  family 
wouhl  slant!  thus  ; Dropiiles,  horn  about  Olymp.  36  ; Critias  Olymp.  44  ; 

Dropides.  the  grandson,  Olymp. 52;  Ciitias,  the  grandson, Olymp.  OO  ; Callvschius, 
Olymp.  70  ; Ciitias  the  tyrant,  Olymp.  80. 
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point ; he  must  also  have  been  advanced  in  years,  as  his  name  was, 
among^  tlie  ancients,  always  connected  witli  the  idea  of  an  old  man, 
whose  grey  hairs  did  not  interfere  with  his  gaiety  and  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. It  is,  indeed,  stated,  that  Anacreon  was  still  alive  at  the  revolt  of 
the  lonians,  caused  by  Ilistimus,  and  that  being  driven  from  Teos,  he 
took  refuge  in  Abdera  *.  But  as  tliis  event  happened  in  Olympiad  71.3. 
B.  c.  494,  about  35  years  after  Anacreon’s  residence  with  Polycrates, 
the  statement  must  be  incorrect ; and  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  the  subjugation  of  tbe  lonians  by  Cyrus,  and  the 
suppression  of  their  revolt  under  Darius.  From  an  inscription  for  the 
tomb  of  Anacreon  in  Teos,  attributed  to  Simonides  t,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
returned  in  his  old  age  to  Teos,  which  had  been  again  peopled  nnder 
the  Persian  government.  But  the  moriumcnts  which  were  erected  to 
celebrated  men  in  their  own  country  were  often  merely  cenotaphs;  and 
this  epitaph  may  perhaps,  like  many  others  bearing  the  name  of  Simo- 
nides, have  been  com|X)sed  centuries  after  the  time  of  that  poet{.  It  is 
# probable  that  Anacreon,  when  he  had  once  become  known  as  the 
welcome  guest  of  the  richest  and  most  iwwcrful  men  of  Greece,  and 
when  his  social  ([ualitics  had  acquired  general  fame,  was  courted  and 
invited  by  princes  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  intimated  in  an  epigram 
that  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Aleuads,  the  ruling  family  in 
Thessaly,  who  at  that  time  added  great  zeal  for  art  and  literature  to  the 
hospitable  and  convivial  cpialities  of  their  nation.  This  epigram  refers 
to  a votive  olfering  of  the  Thes.siilian  prince  Echecratidcs,  doubtless  the 
person  whose  son  Orestes,  in  Olympiad  81.  2.  n.  c.  454,  applied  to  the 
Athenians  to  reinstate  him  in  the  government  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father  §. 

§ 12.  Anacreon  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  poetical 
fame  in  his  native  town  of  Teos;  but  the  most  productive  jieriod  of  his 
poetry  was  during  his  residence  in  Samos,  'fhe  whole  of  Anacreon’s 
poetry  (says  the  geographer  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  history  of 
Samos)  is  filled  with  allusions  to  Polycrates.  His  poems,  therefore, 
arc  not  to  be  considered  as  the  careless  outpourings  of  a mind  in  the 
stillness  of  retirement,  but  us  the  work  of  a person  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendour  of  the  Samian  tyrant.  Accordingly,  his  notions  of  a life  of 
enjoy  ment  are  not  formctl  on  the  Greek  nuHlel,  but  on  the  luxurious  man- 
ners of  the  I..ydians||,  introduced  by  Polycrates  into  his  court.  'J'hc 
beautiful  youths,  who  play  a principal  part  in  the  genuine  poems  of 
Anacreon,  are  not  individuals  dfstinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  con- 
temporaries by  the  poet,  but  young  men  chosen  for  their  beauty,  whom 

* lu  Suiibll  in  T.  ’Aiaafiaiy,  Tiaii. 

f ,4nthol.  Pal.  vii.  25.  frn^.  52.  etl.  Gaitiford. 

J The  fra^iment  A, ’,-,**«/?  trar^ti'  (Sehol,  llarl.  Od.  M.  313,  fragin,  33, 

Bergk.)  apiicats  to  refer  to  a journey  to  thi«  country. 

§ Compare  Anthol.  Pal.  vi.  M2,  with  Thuryd.  1.  1 1 1.  ' 

II  n Twr  Aelwf 
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Polycrates  kept  about  his  person,  and  of  whom  some  had  been  procured 
from  a distance ; as,  for  cxam])Ie,  Smerdies,  from  the  country  of  the 
Thracian  Ciconians.  Some  of  tliese  youtlis  enlivened  the  meals  of  Po- 
lycrates by  music;  as  nathylliis,  whose  flute-playing  and  Ionic  singing 
are  extolled  by  a later  rhetorician,  and  of  whom  a bronze  statue  was 
shown  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a 
|)layer  on  the  cithara ; but  which,  according  to  the  description  of  Apu- 
leius,  appears  to  have  been  only  an  AjmiIIo  Citharcedus,  in  the  ancient 
style.  Other  youths  were  perhaps  more  distinguished  as  dancers. 
Anacreon  offers  his  homage  to  alUhese  youths,  and  divides  his  affection 
and  admiration  between  Smerdies  with  the  flowing  lucks,  Cleubulus 
with  the  beautiful  eyes,  the  br^ht  and  playful  Lycaspis,  the  charming 
•Megistes,  Bathylius,  Simalus,  and  doubtless  many  others  whose  names 
liave  not  been  preserved,  lie  wishes  them  to  sjwrt  with  him  in  drunken 
merriment*;  and  if  the  youth  will  take  no  part  in  his  joy,  he  threatens 
to  fly  upon  light  wings  up  to  Olympus,  there  to  make  his  complaints, 
and  to  induce  Kros  to  chastise  him  for  his  scorn  t-  Or  he  implores  Diony-  \ 
sits,  the  god  with  whom  Eros,  and  the  dark-eyed  nymph.s,  and  the  purple 
Aphrodite,  play, — to  turn  Cleobulus,  by  the  aid  of  wine,  to  the  love  of 
Anacreon  J.  Or  he  laments,  in  verses  full  of  careless  grace,  that  the 
fair  Bathylius  favours  him  so  little  §.  He  knows  that  his  head  and  temples 
arc  grey  ; but  he  hopes  to  obtain  the  affection  of  the  youths  by  his 
pleasing  song  and  sireech  ||.  In  short,  he  pays  his  homage  to  these 
youths,  in  language  combining  passion  and  playfulness. 

§ 13.  Anacreon,  however,  did  not  on  this  account  withhold  his  admi- 
ration from  female  beauty.  “ Again  (he  says,  in  an  extant  fragment) 
golden-haired  Eros  strikes  me  with  a purple  ball,  and  challenges  me  to 
sixrrt  and  play  with  a maiden  with  many-coloured  sandals.  But  she,  a 
native  of  the  well-built  Lesbos^,  ilespises  my  grey  hairs,  and  prefers  an- 
other man.”  His  amatory  poetry  chiefly  consists  of  complaints  of  the 
indifference  of  women  to  his  love;  which,  however,  are  expressed  in  so 
light  ami  playful  a manner,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  proceed  from  ge- 
nuine regret.  Thus,  in  the  beautiful  <xle,  imitated  in  many  places  by 
Horace  •*  : “ Thracian  filly,  why  <lo  you  look  at  me  askance,  and  avoid 
me  without  pity,  and  will  not  allow  me  any  skill  in  my  art  ? Know,  then, 
that  I could  soon  find  means  of  curbing  your  spirit,  and,  holding  the 

• Anacreon  has  a peculiar  term  to  express  this  iflca.  viz.  ttliii  or  cenj/SS,.  One  of 
the  amusements  of  this  kind  of  fife  is  gambting^  of  which  the  fragment  in  Schol. 
Horn.  II.  xxiii.  S8,  fragment  41.  Uergk.  speaks ; “ Dice  are  the  vehement  passion 
and  tlie  conflict  of  Kros.’' 

t Frapm.  in  Hephmst.  p.  52.  (22.  Burgk.),  explained  by  Julian  Epist.  18, 
p.  386.  B. 

I Fia^ra.  in  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  II.  p.  31,  fr.  21  Dergk. 

^ Ilorat.  £p.  Xiv.  tl.  ag. 

II  Fragm.  in  Maxim.  Tyr.  viii.  p.  96,  fr.  42.  Bergk. 

^ In  Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.  C.  fr.  15.  Bergk.  That  it  does  not  refer  to  Sappho  is 
proved  by  the  dates  of  her  lifetime,  and  of  that  of  Anacreon. 

*•  In  Heraclid.  Allegor,  llom.  p.  16.  ed,  Schow.  ft.  79.  Bergk. 
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reins,  could  guide  you  in  the  course  rouinl  the  goal.  Still  you  wander 
about  the  pastures,  and  bound  lightly  round  them,  for  there  has  been 
no  dexterous  hand  to  tame  you."  Ilut  such  loves  as  these  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  deep  seriousness  with  which  Sappho  confc.sses  her  pas- 
sion, and  they  can  only  be  judged  by  those  relations  between  the  sexes 
which  were  universally  established  among  the  lonians  at  that  time.  In 
the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor,  as  at  .Athens,  a freeborn  maiden  was 
brought  up  within  the  strict  limits  of  the  family  circle,  and  was  never 
allowed  to  enter  the  society  of  men.  Thence  it  happened  that  a separate 
class  of  women  devoted  themselves  to  all  those  arts  which  qualilied 
them  to  enhance  the  charm  of  social  life. — the  Hetaera-,  most  of  them 
foreigners  or  freed  women,  without  the^ivic  rights  which  belonged  to 
the  daughter  of  a citizen,  but  often  highly  distinguished  by  the  elegance 
of  their  demeanor  and  by  their  accomplishments.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, women  are  mentioned  by  Ionic  and  Attic  writers,  us  taking  part 
in  the  feasts  and  symposia  of  the  men,  and  as  receiving  at  their  dwell- 
* ing  the  salutations  of  the  joyous  band  of  revellers, — the  C'omus, — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Ilctaira?.  Even  at  the  lime  of  the 
orators*,  an  Athenian  woman  of  genuine  free  blood  would  have  lost 
the  privileges  of  her  birth,  if  she  had  so  demeaned  herself.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  women  with  whom  Anacreon  offers  to  dance  and  ting, 
and  to  whom,  after  a plenteous  repast,  he  addresses  a song  on  the 
Pedis  t,  are  Ilctcrte,  like  all  those  beauties  whose  charms  are  cele- 
brated by  Horace.  Anacreon's  most  serious  love  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  “ fair  Eurypyle since  jealousy  of  her  moved  him  to  w rite  a 
satirical  |)oem,  in  which  Artemon,  the  favourite  of  Eurypyle,  who  was 
then  passing  an  cireminatc  and  luxurious  life,  is  described  in  the  mean 
and  necessitous  condition  in  which  he  had  formerly  liverl }.  Anacreoti 
here  shows  a strength  and  bitterness  of  satirical  expression  resembling 
the  tone  of  Archilochus;  a style  which  he  has  successfully  imitated  in 
other  poems.  But  Anacreon  is  content  with  describing  the  mere  sur- 
face, that  is,  the  outward  marks  of  ilisgracc,  the  slavish  attire,  the  low- 
bred demeanor,  the  degrading  treatment  to  which  Arlcnion  had  been 
exposed ; without  (us  it  appears)  touching  upon  the  intrinsic  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  person  attacked.  Thus,  if  we  compare  Anacreon  with 
the  .Eolic  lyric  jHiets,  he  appcai-s  less  reflective,  and  more  occupied  with 
external  objects.  For  instance,  wine,  the  effects  of  which  are  described 
by  Alcanis  with  much  depth  of  feeling,  is  only  extolled  by  Anacreon  as 
a means  of  social  hilarity.  Yet  he  recommends  moderation  in  the  use 
of  it,  and  ili.sapproves  of  the  excessive  carousings  of  the  Scythian.s, 
which  led  to  riot  and  braw  ling  §.  The  ancients,  indeed  (probably  with 

* Demosth.  Near.  p.  1352,  Ueiskc,  and  elsewhere  ; Isrrus  tie  I’yrihi  Ileretl.p.  30. 
§ IJ. 

•f  la  Hepha'st.  p.  59.  fr.  16.  Bergk. 

• III  .Vtheu.  xii.  p.  533.  E.  fr.  19.  Bcigk. 

^ lu  ,\then.  X.  p.  ‘12/.  A.  fr.  62.  Bergk.  Similarly  Ilurace  1.  27.  I.17. 
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justice),  considered  the  drunkenness  of  Anacreon  as  rather  poetical 
than  real.  In  ,\nacrcon  we  see  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race, 
notwithstanding  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Ionian  manners,  had 
lost  its  energy,  its  warmth  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  re- 
flexion, and  was  reduced  to  a light  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments. So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  poetry  of  Anacreon,  it 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  character  as  that  attributed  by  Aristotle  to 
the  later  Ionic  school  of  painting  of  Zeuxis,  (hat  “ it  had  elegance  of 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  but  was  wanting  in  moral  characicr 
(ro  i)0oc  )” 

5 14.  The  Ionic  softness,  and  departure  from  strict  rule,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  jxietry  of  Anacreon,  may  also  be  jierccived  in  his  versifi- 
cation. His  language  approached  much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common 
conversation  than  that  of  the  ^Eolic  lyric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem 
like  prose  embellished  with  ornamental  epithets;  and  his  rhythm  is  also 
softer  and  less  bounding  than  that  of  the  .Eolians,  and  has  an  easy  and 
graceful  negligence,  which  Horace  has  endeavoured  to  imitate.  .Some- 
times he  makes  use  of  logaoedic  metres,  as  in  the  Glyconcan  verses,  which 
he  combines  into  strophes,  by  subjoining  a I’herecratcan  verse  to  a 
number  of  Glyconeans.  In  this  metre  he  shows  his  love  for  variety  and 
novelty,  by  mixing  strophes  of  different  lengths  with  several  (Jlyconean 
verses,  yet  so  as  to  preserve  a certain  symmetry  in  the  whole  *.  Anacreon 
also,  like  the  /Eolic  lyric  poets,  sometimes  u-sed  long  choriambic  verses, 
particularly  when  he  intended  to  express  energy  of  feeling,  us  in  the 
poem  against  Artemon,  already  mentioned.  This  metre  also  exhibits  a 
peculiarity  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Ionic  isrets,  viz.,  an  allernation  of  dif- 
ferent metres,  |)roducing  a freer  and  more  vtiried,  but  als.o  a more  care- 
less, flow  of  the  rhythm.  In  the  present  poem  this  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  alternation  of  choriambics  with  iambic  dipodics  The  same  cha 
racter  is  still  more  strongly  shown  in  the  Ionic  metre  (lonici  a minori) 
which  was  much  used  by  Anacreon.  At  the  same  time  he  changed  its 
express'on  (probably  after  the  example  of  the  musician  Olympus)  },  by 

• So  in  the  long  fragment  in  Schol.  Ilephxst.  [i.  120.  fr.  1.  Bergk. 

T«r  Aidf,  iytitft 

This  is  followed  by  a.  second  i>tro{die,  with  four  ^lycuiieaiis  and  a pherecrateun ; 
and  both  strophes  to^-ther  form  a Ur^er  whole.  Tins  hymn  of  Anacreon,  the  only 
Ciimpositiun  of  its  kind  which  is  known,  is  evidently  intended  for  the  inhabitanlg  uf 
Magnesia,  on  the  Mte.mtler  and  Lethtcus.  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  (ch,  9.  ^ 4.)^ 
where  Artemis  was  worship[H‘d  under  the  title  uf  Leucophryne. 

f So  that  the  metre  is 

I _^uu—  I I — 

I H — I 

T«XXi«  ftif  fv  Titu{  -rtXXa 

w«XXet  if  tSrof  fxvritr.  < 

Two  such  verses  as  these  are  then  followed  by  hq  iambic  dimeter,  as  au  epoder 

T Ixri'rtXft.iftt, 

X See  ch,  12.  v 7. 
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combining  two  Ionic  feet,  so  that  the  last  long  syllable  of  the  first  foot  was 
shortened  and  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  second  foot  was  lengthened ; 
by  which  change  the  second  foot  became  a trochaic  dipody  *.  By  this 
process,  called  by  the  ancients  ix  bending,  or  refraction  (irocXjuric),  the 
metre  obtained  a less  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  a softer,  expression  ; 
and  thus,  when  distributed  into  short  verses,  it  became  jreculiarly  suited 
to  erotic  poetry.  The  oidy  traces  of  this  metre,  before  Anacreon’s  time, 
occur  in  two  fragments  of  Sappho.  Anacreon,  however,  formed  upon 
this  plan  a great  variety  of  metres,  particularly  the  short  Anacreontic 
verse  (a  dimeter  lonicus),  which  occurs  so  frequently,  both  in  his 
genuine  fragments  and  in  the  later  odes  imitated  from  his  style.  Ana- 
creon used  the  trochaic  and  iambic  verses  in  the  same  manner  as  Archi- 
lochus, with  whom  he  has  as  much  in  common,  in  the  technical  part  of 
his  poetry,  as  with  the  /Eolic  lyric  poets.  The  com|H)sition  of  verses  in 
strophes  is  less  frequent  with  Anacreon  than  with  the  Lesbian  poets  ; 
and  when  he  forms  strophes,  it  often  happens  that  their  conclusion  is 
not  marked  by  a verse  dilfercnt  from  those  that  precede  ; but  the  divi- 
sion is  only  made  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a tlcfiuile  number  of  sliorl 
verses  (for  example,  four  Ionic  dimeters),  relating  to  a common 
subject. 

§ 15.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat  of  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
poetry  of  Anacreon,  without  adverting  to  the  collection  of  odes,  presen’cd 
under  his  name.  Indeed,  these  graceful  little  |x>ems  have  so  much 
influenced  the  notion  formed  of  Anacreon,  that  even  now  the  admiration 
bestowed  upon  him  is  almost  entirely  founded  upon  these  productions 
of  poets  much  later  than  him  in  date,  and-very  ditferent  from  him  in 
poetical  character.  It  has  long  since  been  proved  that  these  Anacre- 
ontics are  not  the  work  of  Anacreon ; and  no  further  evidence  of  their 
spuriousness  is  needed  than  the  fact,  that  out  of  about  150  citations  of 
passages  and  expressions  of  Anacreon,  which  occur  in  the  ancient 
writers,  only  one  (and  that  of  recent  dale)  refers  to  a poem  in  this 
collection.  But  their  subject  and  form  furnish  even  stronger  evi- 
dence. The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Anacreon  wrote  his 
poetry  never  appear  in  these  odes.  The  persons  named  in  them  (as, 
for  example,  Bathyllus)  lose  their  individual  reality;  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  life  give  place  to  a shadowy  and  ideal  existence.  Many  of  the 
common  places  of  poetry,  as  an  old  age  of  pleasure,  the  prai.se  of 
love  and  wine,  the  power  aiul  subtlety  of  love,  &c.,  are  unquestion- 
ably treated  in  them  with  an  easy  grace  and  a charming  simplicity. 
But  generalities  of  this  kind,  without  any  reference  to  particular  events 
or  persons,  do  not  consist  with  the  character  of  Anacreon's  jioelry,  which 
was  drawn  fresh  from  the  life.  Moreover,  the  principal  topics  in  these 
poems  have  an  epigrammatic  and  antithetical  turn  : the  strength  of  the 
weaker  sex,  the  power  of  little  Eros,  the  happiness  of  dreams,  the 
• So  that  I changed  into  o J u | 
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fresliness  of  age,  are  subjects  for  epigrams ; and  for  epigrams  like  those 
composed  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  (especially  by  Meleager),  and 
not  like  those  of  Simonides.  Throughout  these  odes  love  is  represented 
as  a little  boy,  who  carries  on  a sort  of  mischievous  sport  with  mankind  ; 
a conception  unknown  to  ancient  art,  and  closely  akin  to  the  epigram- 
matic sports  which  belonged  to  the  literature  of  a later  period,  and  to  the 
analogous  representations  of  Cupid  in  works  of  art,  es|)ccially  on  gems, 
where  he  appears,  in  various  compositions,  as  a froward  mischievous 
child.  None  of  these  works  are  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Lysippus 
or  Alexander.  The  Eros  of  the  genuine  Anacreon,  who  “ strikes  at 
the  poet  with  a great  hatchet,  like  a smith,  and  then  bathes  in  the 
wintry  torrent  is  evidently  a being  ditferent  both  in  body  and  mind. 
The  language  of  these  odes  is  also  prosaic  and  mean,  and  the  versifica- 
tion monotonous,  inartificial,  and  sometimes  faulty  t- 

These  objections  apply  to  the  entire  collection  ; nevertheless,  there  is 
a great  dill’erence  between  the  several  odes,  some  of  which  are  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  highly  pleasing  from  their  simplicity  while  others 
are  feeble  in  their  conception  and  barbarous  in  their  language  and 
versification.  The  former  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
|ieriud ; in  which  (notwithstanding  its  refined  civilization)  some  |>octs 
attempted  to  express  the  simplicity  of  childish  dispositions,  as  appears 
from  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  Those  of  inferior  stamp  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  later  period  of  declining  paganism,  aud  to  uncultivated  writers, 
who  imitated  a hackneyed  style  of  poetical  composition.  However,  many 
even  of  the  better  Anacreontics  may  have  been  written  at  as  late  a period 
as  that  of  the  national  migrations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
century  which  produced  the  epic  poetry  of  Nonnus,  and  so  many  inge- 
nious and  well-expressed  epigrams,  posses.sed  sufficient  talent  and  know- 
ledge for  Anacreontics  of  this  kind. 

§ 16.  With  Anacreon  cea.sed  the  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  which  he 
excelled : indeed  he  stands  alone  in  it,  and  the  tender  softness  of  his 
song  was  drowned  by  the  louder  tones  of  the  choral  poetry.  The  poem 
(or  melos)  destined  to  be  sung  by  a single  person,  never,  among  the 
(ireek.s,  acquired  so  much  extent  as  it  has  since  attained  in  the  modern 
English  and  German  poetry.  Uy  modern  poets  it  has  been  used  as 
the  veliicle  for  expressing  almost  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  ancients,  however,  drew  a more  precise  distinction  between  the 

* Fragm.  in  Xlepha-st.  p.  68.  Gaia.  fr.  45.  Bcrgk. 

I Tile  prevailing  metre  in  these  Anacreontics  u_ci  — cj_o  (a  dimeter 
iambic  catalectic)  does  not  occur  in  the  fragmimis,  exccj.t  in  Hephecst.  p.  30,  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  302.  (fr.  02.  Keigk.)  The  verses  there  quoted  are  imitaterl  in 
one  of  the  Anacreontics,  od.  38.  Uephaistion  calls  this  metre,  the  “ so  called 

I One  of  the  best,  vis.  Anacreon's  advice  to  the  toreutes,  vrho  is  to  make  him  a 
cup.  (No.  17  in  the  collection,)  is  cited  by  Gelliiis  N.  A.  xix.  0,  os  a work  of  Ana- 
creon himself;  but  it  has  completely  the  tone  and  character  of  the  common  Ana- 
creontics, 
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cliHerenl  feelings  to  be  c>prcssc<l  in  dilTcrcnt  forms  of  poetry  ; and  re- 
served the  .?volic  melos  for  lively  cmolions  of  the  mind  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
or  for  impassioned  overflowings  of  an  oppressed  heart.  Anacreon's 
poetry  conUiins  rather  the  play  of  a graceful  imagination  than  deep 
emotion;  and  among  the  other  (Jrceks  there  is  no  instance  of  the  em- 
ployment of  lyric  poetry  for  the  expression  of  strong  feeling : so  that 
this  kind  of  jxjetry  was  confined  to  a short  period  of  time,  and  to  a small 
portion  of  the  Greek  territory.  One  kind  of  lyric  poems  nearly  re- 
sembling the  rEolic,  was,  however,  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  Greece, 
and  especially  at  Athens,  vi'4.,  the  Srolion. 

Scolia  were  songs,  which  were  sung  at  social  meals  during  drinking, 
when  the  spirit  was  raised  by  wine  and  conversation  to  a lyrical  pitch. 
Hut  this  term  was  not  applied  to  all  drinking  songs.  The  scolion 
was  a pirticular  kind  of  drinking  song,  and  is  distinguished  from 
other  parccnia.  It  was  only  sung  by  particular  guests,  who  were 
skilled  in  music  and  javetry  ; and  it  is  stated  that  the  lyre,  or  a sprig 
of  myrtle,  was  handed  round  the  table,  and  presented  to  any  one  who 
piKiScssed  the  imwer  of  amusing  the  company  with  a beautiful  song,  or 
even  a good  sentence  in  the  lyric  form.  This  custom  really  existed  * ; 
although  the  notion  that  the  name  of  the  song  arose  from  its  irregular 
course  round  the  table  {nnoXtov,  crooked)  is  not  probable.  It  is 
much  more  likely  (according  to  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  writers), 
that  in  the  melody,  to  which  the  scolia  were  sung,  certain  liberties 
and  irregularities  were  permitted,  by  which  the  exteni|X)re  execution 
of  the  song  was  facilitated ; and  that  on  this  account  the  song  was 
said  to  be  hent.  The  rhythms  of  the  extant  scolia  arc  very  various, 
though,  on  the  whole,  they  resemble  those  of  the  .Eolic  lyric  poetry ; 
only  that  the  course  of  the  .strophes  is  broken  by  an  accelerated 
ihythm,  and  is  in  genend  more  animated  t.  The  Lesbians  were 
the  principal  com[X)sers  of  Scolia.  Terpander,  who  (according  to 
Pindar)  invented  this  kind  of  song,  was  followed  by  Aletcus  and 
Sappho,  and  afterwards  by  Anacreon  and  Praxillu  of  Sicyon  J ; besides 
many  others  celebrated  for  choral  poetry,  as  Simonides  and  Pimlar. 

• Sue  particuludy  the  scene  descrtlw!  in  Aristo;>h.  Vusji.  1*219.17.  where  the 
Scniinu  cnu;;ht  ii|i  from  one  hy  the  other. 

+ This  IS  pjrticularly  true  of  the  ajit  ami  elegant  metre,  which  occurs  in  eight 
Scolia  (one  of  them  the  Uatmotlins},  and  of  which  there  i«  a comic  imitutiou  in 
Ariatoph.  Eccl.  9ii8. 

_o_£uo_u_u  — u 
UUj^O  — I — 

I 

Here  the  hendccasyllaLles  begin  with  a compuscfl  and  feeble  time;  but  a more 
rapid  rhvtlun  is  introduced  hv  tt'.e  nnapa*siic  beginning  of  ttie  third  verse:  and  the 
two  expressions  are  reconeilei)  by  the  lugaoedic  memViers  in  the  last  verse. 

) Piasill.i  (who,  according  to  Kusebius,  flourished  in  trlymp.  SI.  2.  n.  c.  d'll  ; 
and  is  mentioned  ns  a com]iuser  of  odes  of  an  erotic  character)  is  staled  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Scohun  'Tv#  wasvl  which  was  in  the  irarw'ua  n^al.'XXsr.  (Schol. 
Hav.  in  .-Viistoph.  Tlicsm.  52S),  and  of  the  Scolion,  Ova  ivrw  aA.wwia,'^iw,  (Schol, 
Vesp.  1279.  [r.'J2.]) 
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We  will  not  include  in  this  number  the  seven  wise  men  ; for  allhon^h 
Diog;encs  Lnertius,  the  hisloriun  of  unciciit  philosophy,  cites  popular 
verses  of  Thales,  Solon,  Cliilon,  Piltacus,  and  Bias,  which  arc  some- 
what in  the  style  of  scolia  * ; yet  the  ^genuineness  of  these  sententions 
soncfs  is  very  questionable.  With  respect  to  language  and  metre,  they 
all  appear  formed  upon  the  same’model ; so  that  we  must  supi'ose  the 
seven  wise  men  to  have  agreed  to  write  in  an  nniforni  style,  and  more- 
over in  a kind  of  rhythm  which  did  not  become  common  until  the  time 
of  the  tragedians  f.  Nevcrthelc.ss  they  upi>ear,  in  snbstanw,  to  be  as 
early  as  the  age  to  which  they  are  assigned,  as  their  tone  has  a great 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  scolia  in  the  jlvolic  manner.  For  example, 
one  of  the  latter  contains  these  thoughts;  “Would  that  we  could  open 
the  heart  of  every  man,  and  ascertain  his  true  character  ; then  close  it 
again,  and  live  with  him  sincerely  as  a friend ; ’’  the  scolion,  in  Doric 
rhythm.s,  ascribed  to  Chilon,  lias  a similar  tone  : “Gold  is  rubbed  on  the 
touchstone,  and  thus  tried;  but  the  minds  of  men  arc  tried  by  gidd, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.”  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  scolia 
were  framed  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  the  tiagedians,  from  traditional 
sayings  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

§ 17.  Although  scolia  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims  or  of 
short  invocations  to  the  gods,  or  panegyrics  upon  heroes,  there  exist 
two,  of  greater  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  other- 
wise known  as  poets.  The  one  beginning,  “My  great  wealth  is  my 
spear  and  sword,”  and  WTitten  by  Hybria.s,  a Cretan,  in  the  Doric 
measure,  expresses  all  the  pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whose  right 
rested  upon  his  arms;  inasmuch  as  through  them  he  maintained  his 
sway  over  bondmen,  who  were  forced  to  plough  and  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  press  out  the  grapes  for  him  J.  The  other  beginning,  “ In 
the  myrtle-bough  will  I bear  my  sword,”  is  the  work  of  an  Athenian, 
named  Callistratu.s,  and  was  written  probably  not  long  aAerthe  Persian 
war,  ns  it  was  a favourite  song  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  1 1 celebrates 

* Diogenes  generally  introduces  them  with  iome  tuch  expression  at  thii : rZt  V 
atifT$Z  ftaXarrm  tvisMtftnnf 

f Thpy  are  all  iu  Doric  rh)thms  (which  consitt  of  ilactylic  members  and  trcichnic 
dipi)dics)|  but  with  an  ithyphallic  (—  u - u — u)  at  the  close.  This  composite  kind 
of  rhythm  never  occurs  in  Pindar,  occurs  only  once  in  Simonides,  but  occurs  rr^u> 
larly  la  the  Doric  choruses  of  Kuripides,  Tire  following  tcolioa  of  Solon  may  serva 
as  an  example : 

l]tpvXMyfAif4f  Jamrrtf 

rx^r«  in 

tMf 

Also  the  following  one  of  Pittacus: 

"K^4V7<(  JtT  T*^et  atu  xmhit, 

ykf  yXZrf  fT»i*aT»i 

la  that  of  Thales  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  i.  35.)  the  ithyphallic  is  be/orc  the  Ir.st  verse. 

] See  Muller’s  Dorians.  B.  III.  cb.  4.  ^ 1. 
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the  liberators  of  the  Alhenian  people,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  for 
having,  at  the  festival  of  Athene,  slain  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and  re- 
stored equal  rights  to  the  Athenians  ; for  this  they  lived  for  ever  in  the 
islands  of  the  blest,  in  community  w ith  the  most  exalted  heroes,  and  on 
earth  their  fame  was  immortal*.  This  patriotic  scolion  docs  not  indeed 
rest  on  an  historical  foundation  ; for  it  is  known  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  that,  though  Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  tyrant, 
was  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogilon,  this  act  only  served  to  make 
the  government  of  Hippias,  the  elder  brother,  more  cruel  and  suspicious; 
and  it  was  CIcomenes  the  Spartan,  who,  three  years  later,  really  drove 
the  Pisistratids  from  Athens.  But  the  patriotic  delusion  iti  which  the 
scolion  was  composed  was  univer.sal  at  Athens.  Even  before  the 
Persian  war,  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  had  been  erected, 
as  of  heroes  ; which  statues,  when  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  were  after- 
wards replaced  by  others.  Supposing  the  mind  of  the  Athenian  poet 
possessed  with  this  belief,  we  cannot  but  sympathize  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  celebrates  his  national  heroes,  and  desires  to  imitate 
their  costume  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  when  they  concealed  their 
swords  in  boughs  of  myrtle.  The  simplicity  of  the  thoughts,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  burden,  “ for  they  slew  the  tyrant,”  is 
tptite  in  conformity  with  the  frank  and  open  tone  of  the  scolion  ; aitd  we 
may  perhaps  conjecture  that  this  poem  was  a real  impromptu,  the  pro- 
duct of  a rapid  and  transient  inspiration  of  its  author. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

5 1 . Cunnection  of  lyric  poetry  with  choral  tongs ; gradual  rise  of  regular  forma 
from  tliii  connection.  Firil  ttage, — } 2.  Aleman  ; his  origin  and  date ; mode  of 
recitation  'and  form  of  his  choral  songs. — ^ 3.  Their  poetical  character.—^  4. 
Steaichorus ; hereditary  transmission  of  hit  poetical  taste ; his  reformation  of 
the  chorus. — §5.  Subjects  and  character  of  his  poetry-. — ^6.  Erotic  and  bucolic 
poetry  of  Stesichorut. — § 7.  Arion.  The  dithyramb  raised  to  a regular  choral 
song.  Second  itnge. — ^ 8.  Life  of  Ibycus  ; his  imitation  of  Steaichorus. — ^ 9. 
Erotic  tendency  of  his  poetry. — § 10.  l.ife  of  Simonides. — ^ 11.  N'ariety  and 
ingenuity  of  His  poetical  powers.  Comparison  of  his  Epinikia  with  those  of 
Pindar. — § 12.  Characteristics  of  his  style. — § 1.3.  Lyric  poetry  of  Bacchylides, 
imitated  from  that  of  Simonides. — S 14.  Parties  among  the  lyric  poets;  rivalry 
of  Lasus,  Timocreon,  and  Pindar  with  Simonides. 

§ 1.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Doric  lyric  jtoetry,  have  been 
already  described,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Aeolic. 
These  were;  recitation  by  choruses,  the  artificiul  structure  of  long 
strophes,  the  Doric  dialect,  and  its  reference  to  public  affairs,  especially 

* These,  and  most  of  the  other  scolia,  are  in  Athenams,  xv.  p.  C94.  tq. 
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to  the  celebration  of  ilivinc  worship.  The  oriffinof  this  kind  of  lyric 
poetry  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest  times  of  Greece':  for  (a.s  has  been 
already  shown)  choruses  were  frencrally  used  in  Greece  before  the  time 
of  Homer  ; although  the  dancers  in  the  ancient  choruses  did  not  also 
sing,  and  therefore  an  exact  correspondence  of  all  their  motions  with  the 
wonts  of  the  song  was  not  rcrpiisite.  At  that  )>eriiMl,  however,  the  joint 
singing  of  several  persons  was  practised,  who  either  sat,  stoo<l  or 
moved  onwards;  as  in  pseans  and  hymenocals;  sometimes  the  mimic 
movements  of  the  dancer  were  explained  by  the  singing,  which  wits 
executed  by  other  persons,  as  in  the  hyporcheme.s.  And  thus  nearly 
every  variety  of  the  choral  poetry,  which  was  afterwards  so  elaborately 
and  so  brilliantly  developed,  existed,  even  at  that  remote  period,  though 
in  a rude  andunfimshed  state.  The  production  of  those  ixilished  forms 
in  which  the  style  of  singing  and  the  movements  of  the  dance  were 
brought  into  perfect  harmony,  coincides  with  the  last  advance  in  musical 
art  ; the  improvements  in  which,  made  by  Terpander,  Olympus,  and 
Thaletas,  have  formed  the  subject  of  a particular  notice. 

Thaletas  is  remarkable  for  having  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  as 
much  as  that  of  music;  while  his  rhythms  .seem  to  have  been  nearly  os 
various  as  those  afterwards  employed  in  choral  poetry.  The  union  of  song 
and  dance,  which  was  transferred  from  the  lyric  to  the  dramatic  choruses  *, 
must  also  have  been  introduced  at  that  time;  since  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  strophes  and  nntistro|)hes  is  founded,  not  on  singing 
alone,  but  on  the  union  of  that  art  with  dancing.  In  the  first  century 
subse<|uent  to  the  epoch  of  these  musicians,  choral  poetry  does  not, 
however,  appear  in  its  full  i>erfection  and  individuality  ; but  approaches 
either  to  the  Lesbian  lyric  poetry,  or  to  the  epos ; thus  the  line  which 
separated  these  two  kinds  (between  which  the  choral  songs  occupy  a 
middle  place)  gradually  became  more  distinct.  Among  the  lyric  poets 
whom  the  Alexandrians  placed  in  their  canon,  Aleman  and  Stesichorus 
belong  to  this  jxriod  of  progress  ; while  finished  lyric  ]>oetry  is'  repre- 
sented by  Ibycus,  Simonides  with  his  disciple  Baechylides,  and  Pindar. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a view  of  these  poets  separately  ; class- 
ing among  the  former  the  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  among  the  latter 
Pindar’s  instructor  Lasus,  and  a few  others  who  have  sufticient  indivi- 
duality of  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the  crowd. 

We  must  first,  however,  notice  the  erroneous  opinion  that  choral 
poetry  existed  among  the  Greeks  in  the  works  of  these  great  jmets 
only  ; they  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  eminent 
points  arising  out  of  a widely  extended  mass;  as  the  most  perfect  re- 
presentative.s  of  that  jxietical  fervour  which,  at  the  religious  festivals, 
inspired  all  classes.  Choral  dances  were  so  frequent  among  the  Greeks 

* ri«A*<  yMf  t!  m^rtl  xa)  Rays  Lucian  efe  Snltat.  .10,  comparing 

the  mudern  poutomimic  style  ef  dancing  with  the  ancient  lyric  and  dramatic  style. 
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at  this  period,  among  the  Dorians  in  particular,  and  were  performed  by 
the  wliole  people,  especially  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  with  such  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  that  the  demand  for  songs  to  be  sung  as  an  accompani- 
nicnl  to  them  must  have  been  very  great.  It  is  true  that,  in  many 
places,  even  at  the  great  festivals,  people  contented  themselves  with  the 
old  traditionary  songs,  consisting  of  a few  simple  verses  in  which  the 
principal  thoughts  and  fundamental  tone  of  feeling  were  rather  touched 
than  worked  out.  Thus,  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus,  the  women  of 
Klis  sang,  instead  of  an  elaborate  dithyramb,  the  simple  ditty,  full 
of  antique  symbolic  language  : “ Come,  hero  Dionysus,  to  thy  holy  sea- 
temple,  accompanied  by  the  Graces,  and  rushing  on,  oxen-hoofed ; holy 
ox  ! holy  ox  • I" 

At  Olympia  too,  long  before  the  existence  of  Pindar’s  skilfully  com- 
posed lipinikia,  the  little  song  ascribed  to  Archilochus  t was  sung  in 
honour  of  the  victors  at  the  games,  lliis  consisted  of  two  iambic  verses  ; 

“ Hail,  Hercules,  victorious  prince,  all  hail ! 

Thyself  and  lolaus,  warriors  bold,” 

with  the  burden  “ Tenella ! victorious!”  to  which  a third  verse,  in 
praise  of  the  victor  of  the  moment,  was  probably  added  extempore.  Po 
also  the  three  Spartan  choruses,  composed  of  old  men,  adults  and  boys, 
sang  at  the  festivals  the  three  iambic  trimeters: 

“ Once  we  were  young,  and  strong  as  other  youths. 

We  are  so  still ; if  you  list,  try  our  strength. 

We  shall  be  stronger  far  than  all  of  you 

But  from  the  time  that  the  Greeks  had  learned  the  eharm  of  peifect 
lyric  poetry,  in  which  not  merely  a single  chord  of  feeling  was  struck  by 
the  passing  hand  of  the  bard,  hut  an  entire  melody  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  was  executed,  their  choruses  did  not  persist  in  the  mere 
re))etition  of  verses  like  these;  songs  were  universally  demanded,  dis- 
tinguished for  a more  arlidcial  metre,  and  for  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  Hence  every  considerable  town,  particularly  in  the 
Doric,  Peloponnesus,  had  its  poet  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
training  and  execution  of  choruses— in  short  to  the  business,  so  im- 
portant to  the  whole  history  of  Greek  poetry,  of  the  Chorodidascaliis. 
How  many  such  choral  poets  there  were,  whose  fume  did,  not  extend 
beyond  their  native  place,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Pindar, 
while  cclebratijig  a pugilist  of  jEgina,  incidentally  mentions  two  lyric 
poets  of  the  same  family,  the  Theandrids,  Tiiuocritus  and  Euphanes. 
Sparta  also  possessed  seven  lyric  poets  besides  Aleman,  in  these  early 
times  J.  There  too,  ns  in  other  Doric  states,  women,  even  in  the  time 

♦ Plutarch,  Qua:at,  Grttc.  .35,  t See  above,  p.  138.  note -f. 

J Plutarch,  Lyciirg.  21.  These  triple  rhonises  are  called  in  Pullox  IV. 

107,  where  the  cstAlilivhnient  of  them  is  attributed  to  Tyitajus. 

^ Their  names  are  Kpeiulon,  Pionysodotua,  Xeuudamas,  (see  Chap.  xii.  § 1 1.) 
GUiudai,  Areiua,  Kurytus,  and  Zan-x. 
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of  Aleman,  contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry ; as,  fur  example, 
the  maiden  whom  Aleman  himself  celebrates  in  these  words  *,  “ This 
Rift  of  the  sweet  Muses  hath  the  fair-haired  Meft^aloslrata,  favoured 
ainon^  virgins,  displayed  among  us.”  From  this  we  see  how  widely 
diffused,  and  how  deeply  rooted,  were  the  feeling  and  the  talent  for  such 
poetical  productions  in  Sparta;  and  that  Aleman,  with  his  beautiful 
choral  songs,  introduced  nothing  new  into  that  country,  and  only  em- 
ployed, combined  and  |)crfecled  elements  already  existing.  But  neither 
Aleman,  nor  the  somewhat  earlier  Terpaiider,  were  the  first  who 
awakened  this  spirit  among  the  S[iartans.  Kven  the  latter  found  the 
love  for  arts  of  this  description  already  in  existence,  where,  according 
to  an  extant  verse  of  his,  “ The  spear  of  the  young  men,  and  the 
cle.ar-sounding  muse,  and  justice  in  the  wide  market-place,  fltmrish.” 

§ 2.  According  to  a well  known  and  sufficiently  accredited  account, 
Alcman  was  a Lydian  of  Sardis,  who  grew  up  as  a slave  in  the  house 
of  Agesidas,  a .Spartan;  but  was  emancipated,  and  obtained  rights* 
of  citi/enship,  though  of  a subordinate  kind  f.  A learned  poet  of 
the  Alexandrian  age,  Alexander  the  yElolian,  says  of  Alcman,  (or 
rather  makes  him  say  of  himself,)  “ Sardis,  ancient  home  of  iny 
fathers,  had  I been  reared  within  thy  walls,  I were  now  a cymbal- 
bearer}, or  a eumich-dancer  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Mother,  decked 
with  gold,  and  whirling  the  beautiful  tambourine  in  my  hands.  But 
now  1 am  called  Alcman,  and  belong  to  Sparta,  the  city  rich  in  sacred 
tripods  ; and  I have  become  acquainted  with  the  Heliconian  Muses, 
who  have  made  me  greater  than  the  despots  Daskyles  and  Gjges.” 
Alcman  however,  in  his  own  iioems,  docs  not  speak  so  contemptuously 
of  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  but  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a chorus  of 
virgins,  words  wherein  he  himself  is  celebrated  as  being  “ no  man  of 
rude  unpolished  manners,  no  Thessalian  nr  Avtolian,  but  sprung  from 
the  lofty  Sardis  §.”  This  Lydian  extraction  had  doubtless  an  influence 
on  Aleman’s  style  and  taste  in  music.  The  date  at  which  he  lived  is 
usually  placed  at  so  remote  a period  as  to  render  it  unintelligible  how 
lyric  jKictry  could  have  already  attained  to  such  variety  as  is  to  he 
found  in  his  work.s.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys  ; but  it  docs  not  thence  follow  that  he  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  it ; on  the  contrary,  his  childhood  was  contemporary 
with  the  close  of  that  reign.  (Ol.  37.  4.  a.  c.  629.)  Alcman,  in  one 
of  his  poems,  mentioned  the  musician  Polymnastus,  who,  in  his  turn, 

* Fragm.  27.  ed.  Wclcker. 

+ .According  to  Suidas  ho  was  MfcLr,  and  Mesoa  wot  one  of  the  phylie  of 
Sparta,  which  were  founded  on  divisions  of  the  city.  I’erhaps.  however,  this  slote- 
iiieiit  only  means  that  Alcman  dwelt  in  Mesoa,  wliere  the  iiinlily  of  his  former 
master  and  subsequent  patron  may  have  resided. 

} Kqver  is  equivalent  to  xtsvepf^sr,  the  bearer  of  the  dish,  used  in  the  wor- 

ship of  Cybele.  See  ttie  epigram  iii  Anthol.  Pat.  VII.  709. 

} Fragm.  1 1,  ed.  Welcker,  according  to  Welcker’s  explanation. 
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composed  u poem  to  Thaletas  *.  According  to  this,  he  must  have 
flourished  about  Ol.  42.  (b.  c.  612),  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  him 
by  ancient  chronologlsls.  His  mention  of  the  island  Pityusee  t near  the 
Balearic  islands,  points  to  this  age ; since,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  first  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  voyages  of  the  Phocatans,  from  the  35th  Olympiad  downwards  ; 
and  then  became  a subject  of  geographical  knowledge,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  fabulous  legends.  Aleman  had  thus  before  him  music  in  that 
maturity  which  it  had  attained,  not  only  by  the  labours  of  Terpander, 
but  also  by  those  of  Thaletas ; he  lived  at  a time  when  the  Spartans, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Messenian  war.s,  had  full  leisure  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  life  ; for  their  ambition  was  not 
as  yet  directed  to  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  other  Greeks 
by  rude  unpolished  manners.  Aleman  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
. cultivation  of  art ; and  we  find  in  him  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a 
poet  who  consciously  and  purposely  strove  to  embellish  his  works  with 
new  artistical  forms.  In  the  ode  which  is  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  first,  he  says,  “ Come,  Muse,  clear-voiced  Muse,  sing  to  the  maidens 
a melodious  song  in  a new  fashion  J and  he  elsewhere  frequently 
mentions  the  originality  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  poetical  forms.  He 
ought  always  to  be  imagined  as  at  the  head  of  a chorus,  by  means  of 
which,  and  together  with  which,  he  seeks  to  please. 

“ Arise,  Muse,”  exclaims  he,  “ Callioiie,  daughter  of  Jove,  sing  Us 
pleasant  songs,  give  charm  to  the  hymn,  and  grace  to  the  chorus  §.^’ 
And  again,  “ May  iny  chorus  please  the  house  of  Zeus,  and  thee, 
oh  lord  II  !”  Aleman  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  true  inventor  of 
choral  poetry,  although  others  assign  this  reputation  to  his  predecessor 
Terpander,  or  to  his  successor  Stesichorus.  He  composed  more  espe- 
cially for  choruses  of  virgins,  as  several  of  the  fragments  quoted  above 
show ; as  well  as  the  title  of  a considerable  portion  of  his  songs,  Par- 
thenia.  The  word  Parthenia  is,  indeed,  not  always  employed  in  the 
same  sense  ; but  in  its  proper  technical  signification  it  denotes  choral 
songs  sung  by  virgins,  not  erotic  poems  addressed  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  music  and  the  rhythm  of  these  songs  are  of  a solemn  and 
lofty  character;  many  of  those  of  Aleman  and  the  succeeding  lyric 
poets  were  in  the  Doric  harmony.  The  subjects  were  very  various  : 
according  to  Proclns,  gods  and  men  were  celebrated  in  them,  and  the 
pa.ssage  of  Aleman,  in  which  the  virgins,  with  Homeric  simplicity,  ex- 

• Sec  Ch.  xii.  5 9.  | Stepli.  Byi.  in  IhrpiZrMi. 

I This  is  the  meaninfr  of  fra^m.  1.,  which  probably  ought  to  Im:  written  and  dis- 
tributed (with  a slight  alteration)  as  follows ; 

Mw'  Xiyafa,  w*Ao^(Xir 

ill'll/*. 

The  first  verse  is  logacedic,  the  second  iambic. 

5 Fragm.  4.  |)  Fragm.  68. 
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claim,  “ Oh  father  Zeus,  were  he  but  my  hilsband*  !”  was  doubtless  in 
a Parthenion.  If  w^inquire  more  minutely  into  the  relation  of  the 
poet  to  his  chorus,  we  shall  not  find,  at  least  not  invariably,  that  it  as 
yet  possessed  that  character  to  which  Pindar  strictly  adhered.  The 
chorus  was  not  the  mere  or^an  of  the  poet,  and  all  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  which  it  gave  utterance,  those  of  the  poet  t-  In  Aleman, 
the  virgins  more  frequently  s|>eak  in  their  own  persons  ; and  many 
Parthenia  contain  a dialogue  between  the  chorus  and  the  poet,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  the  instructor  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  We 
find  sometimes  addresses  of  the  chorus  of  virgins  to  the  poet,  such  as 
has  just  been  mentioned;  sometimes  of  the  poet  to  the  virgins  asso- 
ciated with  him ; as  in  that  beautiful  fragment  in  hexameters,  “No 
more,  ye  honeyvoiced,  holy-singing  virgins,  no  more  do  my  limbs 
suffice  to  bear  me ; uh  that  I were  a Cerylus,  which  with  the  halcyons 
skims  the  foam  of  the  waves  with  fearless  heart,  the  sea-blue  bird  of 
spring  { !” 

But,  doubtless,  Aleman  com|)osed  and  directed  other  choruses, 
since  the  Parthenia  were  only  a part  of  his  poetical  works,  besides 
which  Hymns  to  the  Gods,  P®ans,  Prosodia§,  Hyraeneals,  and  love- 
songs,  are  attributed  to  him.  These  poems  were  generally  recited  or 
represented  by  choruses  of  youths.  The  love-songs  were  probably 
sung  by  a single  performer  to  the  cithara.  The  clepsiambic  poems, 
consisting  partly  of  singing,  partly  of  common  discourse,  and  for  wliich 
a peculiar  instrument,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  used,  also  occurred 
among  the  works  of  Aleman,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  them,  as 
well  as  many  other  things,  Iroin  Archilochus||.  Aleman  blends  the 
sentiments  and  the  style  of  Archilochus,  Terpander,  and  Thaletas,  and, 
perhaps,  even  those  of  the  ,'lvolian  lyric  poets ; hence  his  works  ex- 
hibit a great  variety  of  metre,  of  dialect,  and  of  general  poetical  tone. 
Stately  hexameters  are  followed  by  the  iambic  and  trochaic  verse  of 
Archilochus,  by  the  ionics  and  cretics  of  Olympus  and  Thaletas,  and  by 
various  sorts  of  logaoedic  rhythms.  His  strophes  consisted  partly  of 
verses  of  different  kinds,  partly  of  repetitions  of  the  same,  as  in  the  ode 
which  opened  with  the  invocation  to  Calliope  above  mentioned  The 
connexion  of  two  corresponding  strophes  with  a third  of  a different 

* Schol.  Ilom.  OJ.  VI.  244. 

t There  are  only  a few  pasaagei  in  Pindar,  in  which  it  has  been  thought  that 
there  was  a lenaralion  of  the  person  of  the  chorus  and  the  poet;  vii.  Pyth.  v.  68. 
(96.)  ix.  98.  (174.)  Nem.  i.  19.  (29.)  vii.  85.  (125.);  and  these  have,  by  an  accu- 
rate interpretation,  been  reduced  to  the  abovementiuned  rule. 

J Fragtn.  12.  .See  Mullet’s  Dorians,  b.  iv.  ch.  7.^  11. 

} Uffiitm,  songs  to  be  sung  during  a procession  to  a temple,  before  the  sacrifice. 

II  Above,  p.  139,  note  f,  with  Aristoxenus  np.  Ilesych.  in  v. 

•1  MJr’  Ayt,  KaXXiswa,  Aiyn;  Aiif.  Dactylic  tetrometers  of  this  kind  were  com- 
bined  into  strophes,  without  hiatus  and  ty//al>a  tmetpi,  that  is,  after  the  manner  of 
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kind,  called  an  epode,  did  not  occur  in  Aleman.  He  made  strophes  of 
the  same  measure  succeed  each  other  in  an  ind^nite  number,  like  the 
AJolic  lyric  poets : there  were,  however,  odes  of  his,  consisting  of 
fourteen  strophes,  with  an  alteration  (jtiTajiuXi))  in  the  metre  after 
the  seventh  * ; which  was  of  course  accompanied  with  a marked  change 
in  the  ideas  and  in  the  whole  tone  of  the  poem. 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Laconic  metre,  a kind  of 
anapaistic  verse,  used  as  a march  (t/i/3an/pioi-),  which  the  Spartan 
troops  sang  as  they  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  is  attributed  to 
Aleman  t ; whence  it  may  be  eoiijectured  that  Aleman  imitated  Tyr- 
taiiis,  and  composed  war-songs  similar  to  his,  consisting  not  of  strophes, 
but  of  a repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  verse.  The  authority  for  such 
a supposition  is,  however,  slight.  There  is  not  a trace  extant  of  any 
marches  composed  by  Aleman,  nor  is  there  any  similarity  between  their 
form  and  character  and  any  of  his  poetry  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  true  that  Aleman  frequently  employed  the  anapaestic  metre,  but 
not  in  the  same  way  as  Tyrttens  J,  and  never  unconnected  with  other 
rhythms.  Thus  Tyrtaeus,  who  was  Aleman’s  predecessor  by  one  gene- 
ration, and  whom  we  have  already  described  as  an  elegiac  poet,  aiqiears 
to  have  been  the  only  notable  composer  of  Embateria.  These  were 
snng  to  the  flute  in  the  Castorean  measure  by  the  whole  army;  and,  as 
is  proved  by  a few  extant  verses,  contained  simple,  but  vigorous  and 
manly  exhortations  to  bravery.  The  measure  in  which  they  were 
written  was  also  called  the  Messenian,  because  the  .second  Messenian 
war  had  given  occa.sion  to  the  composition  of  war-songs  of  peculiar 
force  and  fervour. 

§ 3.  Aleman  is  generally  regarded  as  the  poet  who  successfully  over- 
came the  difficulties  presented  by  the  rough  and  intractable  dialect  of 
Sinrta,  and  invested  it  with  a certain  grace.  And,  doubtless,  inde- 
pendent of  their  general  Doric  form,  many  Spartan  idioms  are  found 
in  his  poems  §,  though  by  no  means  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  di.nlect  ||. 
Aleman’s  language,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  other  poetical  dialects  of 
Greece,  in  not  representing  a popular  dialect  in  its  genuine  state,  but 
in  elevating  and  refilling  it  by  an  admixture  with  the  language  of  epic 
poetry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  mother  and  nurse  of  every  variety 
of  poetry  among  the  Greeks. 

We  may  also  observe  that  this  tinge  of  popular  Laconian  idioms  is 
by  no  means  equally  strong  in  all  the  varieties  of  Aleman’s  poetry ; they 

* Ilephait.  p.  i:t4.  ed.  Osiiford, 

f The  metrical  scholia  to  Eiirip.  Ilec.  69. 

J According  to  the  Latin  metrical  writera,  Servius  and  Marius  Victoriimu,  the 
dimeter  hypercatnlectcw,  the  trimeter  cataleclicus,  and  the  tetrameter  hrachycata- 
lectos  were  called  A/cmaaiea  melra.  The  embateria  were  partly  in  the  dimeter 
catalecticus,  partly  in  the  tetrameter  cataleclicus. 

5 As  r for  t (eixxif  for  /aXXii,  &c.),  the  rough  termination  jr  in  ^asa^r,  ng,'s;(. 

II  for  example,  not  M^,  Ti/i./im,  ;for  irut'),  &c. 
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are  most  abundant  in  certain  frngmciiLs  of  a hearty,  simple  character*, 
in  which  Aleman  depiats  his  own  way  of  life,  his  eulin);  and  drinking, 
of  which,  without  being  absolutely  a giulton,  he  w as  a great  lover  t- 

But  even  here  we  may  trace  the  admixture  with  the  Ailolic  character  J, 
which  ancient  grammarians  attribute  to  Aleman.  It  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Peloponnesus  was  indebted  for  the  first  perfect  specimen 
of  lyric  poetry  to  an  .^oliaii  of  Lesbos,  Terpander.  In  other  frag- 
ments the  dialect  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  epic,  and  has  re- 
tained only  a faint  tinge  of  Dorism ; es|>ecially  in  all  the  poems  in 
hexameters,  and,  indeed,  wherever  the  poetry  assumes  a dignified, 
majestic  character  §. 

Aleman  is  one  of  the  poets  whose  image  is  most  effaced  by  time,  and 
of  whom  we  can  the  least  hope  to  obtain  any  accurate  knowledge.  The 
admiration  awarded  to  him  by  antiquity  is  searcely  justified  by  the 
extant  remains  of  his  poetry;  but,  doubtless,  this  is  because  they  arc 
extremely  short,  or  are  cited  only  in  illustration  of  trifles.  A true  and 
lively  conception  of  nature  pervades  the  whole,  elevated  by  that  power 
of  quickening  the  inanimate  which  descended  from  remote  antiquity  : 
thus,  for  instance,  the  poet  calls  the  dew,  Hersa,  a daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Selene,  of  the  God  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Moon  ||. 

He  is  al.so  remarkable  for  simple  and  cheerful  views  of  human  life, 
connected  with  an  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  in  whatsoever 
age  or  sex,  especially  for  the  grace  of  virgins,  the  objects  of  Aleman’s 
most  ardent  homage.  The  only  evidence  that  his  ’erotic  poetry  is 
somewhat  voluptuous^  is  to  be  found  in  the  innocence  and  simplicity 
with  which,  in  the  true  Spartan  fashion,  he  regarded  the  relation 
between  the  sexes.  A corrupt,  refined  sensuality  neither  belongs  to 
the  age  in  w Inch  he  lived,  nor  to  the  character  of  his  poetry ; and 
although,  perhaps,  he  is  chiefly  conversant  with  sensual  existence,  yet 
indications  are  not  wanting  of  a quick  and  profound  conception  of  the 
spiritual  **. 

§ 4.  The  second  great  choral  poet,  Stesichorus,  has  so  little  in 
common  with  Aleman,  that  he  can  in  no  respect  be  regarded  as  suc- 

* Fragm.  24.  28. 

f i rmftfetyti  * AXitfuiv- 

I Especially  in  the  sound  015  for  an  original  ONS,  as  in  It  appears, 

however,  that  the  pure  Doric  form  M«r«  ought  to  be  introduced  everywhere  for 
Alorw.  In  the  third  ;>crson  plural.  Aleman  probably  had,  like  Pindar,  either 

(fr.  73),  or  ivS«jc,,.  The  ri  in  ia  also  Avolic ; the  pure 

Doric  form  was  &c. 

^ As  in  the  beautiful  fragment.  No.  10,  in  Welcker’a  collection,  which  contains 
a description  of  the  repose  of  night. 

II  Fr.  47. 

^ ixiXMrrn,  Archytaa  (a  i(ftniKii)  in  Atbcn.  xiii.  p.  600.  F. 

••  Aleman  called  the  memory,  the  ftmftn,  by  the  name  ^nc'Iafaaa,  **  that  which 
secs  in  the  mind:’’  as  should  he  written  in  Ktym.  tiud.  p.  395.  52.  fur  fari 
♦{aai  is  a well-known  Doric  form  for  f(ir!. 
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cessor  to  the  Laconian  poet,  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  that  branch 
of  poetry  to  perfection.  We  must  consider  him  as  starting  from  the 
same  point,  but  led  by  the  originality  of  his  genius  into  a totally 
different  path.  Stesichorus  is  of  rather  a later  date  than  Aleman. 
He  was  born,  indeed,  just  at  the  period  when  the  first  steps  towards 
the  development  of  lyric  poetry  were  made  by  Terpander  (Olympiad 
33.  4.  643  B.  c. ; according  to  others.  Olympiad  37.  b.  c.  632), 
but  his  life  was  protracted  above  eighty  years  (to  Olympiad  55.  1. 
560  B.  c. ; according  to  others  56.  b.  c.  556)  ; so  that  he  might  be  a 
contemporary  of  the  Agrigentine  tyrant  Phalaris,  against  whose  ambi- 
tious projects  he  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  warned  his  fellow-citizens 
in  an  ingenious  fable  *.  According  to  common  tradition,  Stesichorus 
was  a native  of  Himera,  a city  containing  a mixed  population,  half 
Ionic,  half  Doric,  the  Himer®ans  having  come  partly  from  the  Chalci- 
dian  colony  Zancle,  partly  from  Syracuse.  But  at  the  time  Stesichorus 
was  born,  Himera  was  but  just  founded,  and  his  family  could  have 
been  settled  there  but  a few  years.  His  ancestors,  however,  were  nei- 
ther Zancleeans  nor  Syracusans,  but  dwelt  at  Mataurus,  or  Metaurus,  a 
city  on  the  south  of  Italy,  founded  by  the  Locriansf.  This  circum- 
stance throws  a very  welcome  light  on  the  otherwise  strange  tradition, 
which  Aristotle  4 thought  worthy  of  recording,  that  Stesichorus  was  a 
son  of  Hesiod,  by  a virgin  named  Ctimene,  of  CEneon,  a place  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Tyocrians.  If  we  abstract  from  this  what  belongs 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  expression,  which  generally  clothes  in  the  simplest 
forms  all  relalion.ships  of  blood,  the  following  will  result  from  the  first 
mentioned  facts.  There  was,  as  we  saw  above  §,  a line  of  epic  bards  in 
the  style  of  Hesiod,  who  inhabited  CTIneon,  and  the  neighbouring  Nau- 
pactus,  in  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  A family  in  which  a similar 
practice  of  the  jxretical  art  was  hereditary  came  through  the  colony 
of  Locri  in  Italy,  in  which  the  Ozolian  Locrians  took  peculiar  interest, 
to  these  parts,  and  settled  in  Mataurus.  From  this  family  sprang  Stesi- 
ehorus. 

Stesichorus  lived  at  a time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed  ; the  predo- 
minant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  towards  lyric  poetry.  He 
himself  was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to 
the  transplantation  of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing 
shapes,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  epos,  to 
the  choral  poem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction 
of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Stesichorus,  or  leader  o£ 
choruses,  his  original  name  being  Tisias.  This  occupation  must  have 

• Above,  ch.  xi.  § 14. 

f Steph.  Byi.  in  Mimvou,  M^ertv^Tue  yiott-  See  Klein,  Kragmenta 

St«ichori,  p.  9. 

{ In  Proclus  and  Tieties,  Ptoleg.  to  Hesiod.  } Ch.  8.  J 4. 
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remained  hereditary  in  his  family  in  Ilimem ; a youn^r  Stesichorus  of 
Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.  1.  b.c.  4S5,  to  Greece  as  a poet*;  a 
third  Stesichorus  of  Himera  was  victor  at  Athens,  doubtless  as  chorus- 
leader,  in  Olympiad  102.  3.  B.  c.  370  f.  The  eldest  of  them,  Stesi- 
choruR  Tisias,  made  a great  change  in  the  artistical  form  of  the  chorus. 
He  it  was  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  through  a whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ep<xle, 
differing  in  measure,  and  by  this  means  made  the  chorus  stand  still  {. 
During  the  strophe,  the  chorus  moved  in  a certain  evolution,  which 
again  during  the  antistrophe  was  made  back  to  its  original  station, 
where  it  remained  while  the  epode  was  sung.  The  chorus  of  Stesi- 
chorus seems  to  have  consisted  of  a combination  of  several  rows  or 
members  of  eight  dancers ; the  number  eight  a|)pears  indeed  from  various 
traditions  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecraterl  by  him  §.  The  mu- 
sical accompaniment  was  the  cithara.  The  strophes  of  Stesichorus  were 
of  great  extent,  and  composed  of  different  verses,  like  those  of  Pindar, 
though  of  a simpler  character.  In  many  poems  they  consisted  of  dac- 
tylic scries,  which  were  sometimes  broken  shorter,  sometimes  extende(| 
longer,  us  it  were  variations  of  the  hexameter.  With  these  Stesichorus 
combined  trochaic  d'podics  ||,  by  which  the  gravity  of  the  dactyls  was 
somewhat  tempered  ; the  metres  used  by  Pindar,  and  generally  for 
all  odes  in  the  Dorian  style  of  music,  tims  arose.  Although  Stesichorus 
also  mainly  employed  this  grave  and  solemn  harmony,  yet  he  himself 
mentions  on  one  occasion  the  use  of  the  Phrygian,  which  is  characte- 
rized by  a deeper  pathos,  and  a more  passionate  expression  It  ap|>ears 
from  this  fragment  that  the  poet  chose,  as  its  metrical  form,  dactylic  sys- 
tems (t.  e.  combinations  of  similar  series  without  any  close  or  break),  to 
which  ponderous  trochees  were  attached  **.  KIsewhere,  Stesichorus  used 
also  anapaests  and  choriambics,  which  correspond  in  their  character  to 
the  dactylic  verses  just  mentioned.  Occasionally,  however,  he  used  the 
lighter  and  rather  pleasing  than  solemn  logamdic  measure. 

§ 5.  As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the 
epos  than  those  of  Aleman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epic,  to 

• Marm.  Par.  ep.  .'iO.  + Ibid.  ep.  73. 

I See  several  grammarians  and  compilers  in  T(tm  or  Ovll 

$ Heveral  grammarians  at  the  explanation  of  t«»ts  »rw. 

II  — o.  Several  verses  of  greater  or  leas  length,  formed  of  dipodies  of  this 
kind,  are  called  by  the  grammarians  .Stesichorean  verses. 

^ Fragm.  12.  Mus.  Crit.  Cantab.  Fosc.  VI.  Fragm.  3U.  ed,  Klein : 

TMall  Xaf,'r*>v  la* 

itu- 

vi7ff 

(itTtLt, 

Stesichorus,  also,  according  to  Plutarch,  used  the  *«/***}  which  hnd  been 

set  by  Olympus  in  the  Phry^an  ; above,  rh.  Vi.  ^ 7. 

**  0n^mvr*4. 
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which  he  gave  a ditferent  tone  only  by  the  most  frequent  and  most  cur- 
rent Dorisms,  so  also  with  regard  to  the  matter  and  contents  of  his 
poems,  Stesichorus  makes,  of  all  lyric  poets,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
epic.  “ Stesichorus,”  says  Quintilian  elegantly,  “ sustained  the  weight  of 
epic  poetry  with  the  lyre.”  We  know  the  epic  subjects  which  he  treated 
in  this  manner;  they  have  a great  resemblance  to  the  subjects  of  the 
shorter  epic  poems  of  the  Hesiodean  school,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed  from  the  great  mythic  cycle  of 
Hercules  (whom  he,  like  Pisander,  invariably  represented  with  the 
lion’s  skin,  club,  and  bow);  such  as  his  expedition  against  the  triple 
giant  of  the  west,  Geryon  (I'l/pwor/c) ; Scylla  (SciXXa),  whom,  in 
the  same  expedition,  Hercules  subdued ; the  combat  with  Cycnus 
(Kuo'oe)  *,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  dragging  of  Cerberus  (K«'p/3(poe) 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Others  related  to  the  mythic  cycle  of  Troy ; 
such  as  the  destruction  of  Ilium  CIXi’oi;  nipait),  the  returns  of  the 
heroes  (Ndirroi),  and  the  story  of  Orestes  (’Opctrrt(a),  Other  my- 
thical subjects  were,  the  prizes  which  Acaslus,  King  of  lolcus,  distri- 
buted at  the  funeral  games  of  his  father  Peliics  (fjr!  IlfXip  aS\n)  ; 
Eriphyle,  who  seduced  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes  (’EjrnpvXa)  ; the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar 
{avodfiiMii,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation) ; lastly,  a 
poem  called  Europeia  (a  title  also  borne  by  the  e])os  of  Enmeliis), 
which,  from  the  little  we  know  of  it,  seems  to  have  treated  of  the  tradi- 
tional stories  of  Cadmus,  with  which  that  of  Europa  was  inlenvovcu. 

A (|uestion  here  arises,  how  these  epic  subjects  could  be  treated  in  a 
lyric  form.  It  is  manifest  that  these  poems  could  not  have  had  the  {per- 
fect repose,  the  vivid  and  diffuse  descriptions,  in  .short  all  the  characte- 
ristics of  the  epos.  To  connect  with  these  rpialities  the  uccoinpaniment 
of  many  voices  and  instruments,  a varied  rhythmical  structure,  and 
choral  dancing,  would  have  seemed  to  the  Greeks,  with  their  fine  sense 
of  harmony  and  congruity,  a monstrous  misjoinder.  There  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  something  which  induced  Stesichorus,  or  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  take  an  interest  in  these  heroes  and  their  exploits.  Thus  in 
Pindar  all  the  mythological  narratives  have  reference  to  some  recent 
■ event  t.  In  Stesichorus,  however,  the  mythical  subject  must  have  lieen 
treated  at  greater  length,  and  have  occupied  nearly  the  eiitiie  poem  ; 
otherwise  the  names  of  these  poems  vvouhl  not  have  been  like  those  of 
epic  compositions.  One  of  them,  the  Oresteia,  was  so  long,  that  it  was 
divided  into  two  books  ; and  it  contained  so  much  mythical  matter,  that 
in  the  Iliac  table,  a well  known  ancient  bas-relief,  the  destruction  of 
Troy  is  represented  in  a number  of  scenes  Irom  this  poem.  The  most 
probable  supposition,  therefore,  is  that  these  poems  were  intended  to  be 
represented  at  the  mortuary  sacrifices  and  festivals,  which  were  fre- 

• Ch.  8.  (p.  98-9.)  t Below,  cli.  IS.  ^ I. 
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quently  celebrated  in  Magna  Graccia  to  the  Greek  heroes,  especially  to 
those  of  the  Trojan  cycle  *. 

The  entire  tone  in  which  Stesichorus  treated  these  mythic  narratives 
was  also  quite  diSerent  from  the  epic.  It  is  evident  from  the  fragments 
(hat  he  dwelt  upon  a few  brilliant  adventures,  in  which  the  force  and 
the  glory  of  the  heroes  was,  as  it  were,  concentrated ; and  that  he  gave 
the  reins  to  his  fancy.  Thus,  in  an  extant  fragment,  Hercules  is  de- 
scribed as  returning  to  the  god  of  the  sun  (Helios),  on  the  goblet  on 
which  he  had  swum  to  the  island  of  Geryoneus ; “ Helios,  the  Hype- 
rionid,  stepped  into  the  golden  goblet,  in  order  to  go,  over  the  ocean,  to 
the  sacred  depths  of  the  dark  night  to  his  mother,  and  wife,  and  dear 
children;  while  the  son  of  Zeus  (Hercules)  entered  into  the  laurel 
grove  t.”  In  another,  the  dream  of  Clyltemnestra,  in  the  night  before 
she  was  killed,  is  described : “ A serpent  seemed  to  approach  her,  its 
crest  covered  with  blood ; but,  of  a sudden,  the  king  of  Pleisthenes  race 
(.Agamemnon)  came  out  of  it  J.”  In  general,  a lyric  poet  like  Ste.«i- 
cliorus  was  more  inclined  than  an  epic  poet  to  alter  the  current  legend  ; 
since  his  object  was  not  so  much  mere  narration,  as  the  praise  of  indi- 
vidual heroes,  and  the  mythus  was  always  introduced  with  a view  to  its 
application.  As  a proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  (he 
story,  celebrated  in  antiquity,  of  Stesichorus  having,  in  a poem  (pro- 
bably the  destruction  of  Troy),  attributed  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Trojan 
war  to  Helen  §;  but  the  deified  heroine  having,  as  it  was  supposed, 
deprived  him  of  his  sight,  as  a punishment  for  this  insult,  he  cuin|>osed 
his  famous  Palinodia,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Helen  who  had  been 
seen  in  Troy,  and  for  whom  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  during 
so  many  years,  was  a mere  shadow  (^dir/ia,  tUioXoy)  ; while  the  true 
Helen  had  never  embarked  from  Greece.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  to 
lie  considered  as  pure  invention  ; there  were  in  Laconia  popular  legends 
of  Helen’s  having  appeared  as  a shade  long  after  her  death  ||,  like  her 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  ; and  it  is  possible  that  Stesichorus  may 
have  met  with  some  similar  story.  Stesichorus  simply  conceived  Helen 
to  have  remained  in  Greece;  he  did  not  suppose  her  to  have  gone  to 
Egypt 

* Thus  in  Tarentum  were  offered  to  the  Atrids,  Tydids,  Alcids, 

Laertiads  C Pseud- ArUtot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  114.);  in  Metapontum  to  the  Nidids 
(Strabo  VI.  p.  *263,)  &c. 

t Fragm.  3.  (10.  ed.  Klein), 

J Fragm.  iuc.  1.  (43.  Klein).  This  fragment  too  is  in  a lyric  metre,  and  ought 
not  to  be  forced  into  an  elegac  distich. 

§ Hence  in  the  Iliac  table.  Mcnclans  is  rcj^resented  as  attempting  to  stab  Helen 
whom  he  has  just  recovered ; while  she  flies  for  protection  to  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

II  Herod.  VI.  61. 

^ Others  suppo'ed  that  Proteus,  the  marine  demigod  skilled  in  metamorphoses, 
went  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  and  there  formed  a lalse  Helen  with  which  h\* 
deceived  Paris  j a version  of  the  story  which  even  the  sm  ient  Scholiasts  have  con- 
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The  language  of  Stesichorns  likewise  accorded  with  the  tone  of  his 
poetry.  Quintilian,  and  other  ancient  critics,  state  that  it  corresponded 
with  the  dignity  of  the  persons  described  by  him  ; and  that  he  might 
have  stood  next  to  Homer,  if  he  had  restrained  the  copiousness  of  his 
diction.  It  is  possible  that,  in  expressing  this  opinion,  Quintilian  did 
not  sufficiently  advert  to  the  distinction  between  the  epic  and  lyric 
styles. 

§ 0.  We  have  subjoined  these  remarks  to  the  longer  lyric  poems  of 
Stesichorus,  which  were  nearest  to  the  epos,  as  it  was  in  these  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  poetry  was  most  clearly  displayed.  Stesi- 
chorus, however,  also  composed  poems  in  praise  of  the  gods,  especially 
pieans  and  hymns  ; not  in  an  epic,  but  in  a lyric  form.  There  were 
also  erotic  poems  of  Stesichorus,  diflering  as  much  as  his  other  produc- 
tions from  the  amatory  lyric  poems  of  the  Lesbians.  They  consisted  of 
love-stories ; as  the  Calyce,  which  described  the  pure  but  unhappy  love 
of  a maiden  of  that  name ; and  the  Bhadina,  which  related  the 
melancholy  adventures  of  a Samian  brother  and  jister,  whom  a Corin- 
thian tyrant  put  to  death  out  of  love  for  the  sister,  and  jealousy  of  the 
bnrther*.  Ttiese  are  the  earliest  instances  in  Greek  literature  of  love- 
stories  forming  the  basis  of  romantic  poetry ; the  stories  themselves 
probably  having  been  derived  from  the  tales  with  which  the  inmates  of 
the  Greek  gyna'cea  amused  themselves.  These  stories  (which  were 
afterwards  collected  by  Parthenius,  Plutarch,  and  others)  usually  be- 
longed, not  to  the  purely  mythical  period,  but  either  to  historical  times, 
or  to  the  transition  period  between  fable  and  history.  In  this  manner 
the  story  involved  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  while  extraordi- 
nary situations  could  be  introduced,  serving  to  show  the  fidelity  of  the 
lovers.  Of  a similar  character  was  the  bucolic  poem,  which  Stesichorus 
first  raised  from  a rude  strain  of  merely  local  interest,  to  a classical 
branch  of  Greek  poetry.  The  first  bucolic  poem  is  said  to  have  been 
sung  by  Diomus,  a cowherd  in  Sicily,  a country  abounding  in  cattlet- 
The  hero  of  this  pastoral  poetry  was  the  shepherd  Daphnis  (celebrated 
in  Theocritus),  who  had  been  beloved  by  a nymph,  and  deprived  by 
her,  out  of  jealousy,  of  his  sight ; and  with  whose  laments  all  nature 

founded  with  that  of  Stesichorus.  As  this  Proteus  was  converted  by  the  Egyptian 
interpreters  (l^^»in7r)  into  a king  of  E^pt,  tliis  king  was  said  to  have  taken  Helen 
from  PariS)  and  to  have  kept  her  for  Menelaus.  This  was  the  story  which  Hero> 
dotus  heard  in  Egypt,  II.  1 12.  Euripides,  in  his  Helen,  gives  quite  a new  turn  to 
the  <ale.  In  this  play,  the  gorls  form  a false  Helen,  whom  Haris  takes  to  Troy  ; 
the  true  Helen  is  carried  by  Hermes  to  the  Egyptian  king  Proteus.  In  this 
maunur,  Proteus  completely  loses  the  character  which  he  hears  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mythus ; hut  the  events  tend  to  situations  which  suited  the  pathetic  tragedy 
of  Euripides. 

* Compare  Strab.  VIII.  p.  347-  D.  with  Pausan.  VII.  5-  6.  The  chief  authority 
for  these  love-stories  is  the  long  excursus  in  Athensus  on  the  popular  songs  of  the 
Greeks,  XIV.  p.  616. 

f B4UMtk4Mr^(t  Kpicharmus  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619.  The  song  of  Kriphanis, 
m fAtymXtuy  appears  to  have  been  of  native  Sicilian  origin. 
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sympathised.  This  legend  was  current  in  the’  native  country  of  Stesi- 
uhorus,  near  the  river  Himeras,  where  Daphnis  is  said  to  have  uttered 
his  laments;  and  near  Cephalcedium,  where  a stone  resembling  a man's 
form  was  said  to  have  once  been  Daphnis.  Himera  was  the  only  one 
among  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  lay  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island ; it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, the  Siculians ; and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  hero  Daphnis, 
and  the  original  form  of  the  pastoral  song,  belonged  to  the  Siculiaii 
peasantry  •. 

From  what  precedes,  it  appears  that  the  poetry  of  Stesichoriis  was 
not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feeling^,  or  describing  the  events  of 
his  own  life,  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present.  This  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  poems  of  Slesichorus. 
Thus  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials  from 
mythology.  The  beautiful  Epithalamium  of  Theocritus  f,  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Laconian  virgins  before  the  chamber  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a poem  of  Slesichorus. 

§ 7.  Thus  much  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  choral  poet,  not  less  re- 
markable in  himself,  than  as  a precursor  of  the  perfect  lyric  poetry  of 
Pindar.  Our  informatiorT  respecting  Arion  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory;  yet  the  little  that  we  know  of  him  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Aleman  and  Slesichorus.  Arion  was 
the  contemporary  of  Slesichorus ; he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Aleman, 
and  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  between  Olymp.  39.  1.  and  48.  4.  (628 
and  595  a.  c.),  probably  nearer  the  end  than  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  He  was  a native  of  Methymna  in  I..esbos;  a district  in  which 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  introduced  by  the  Bceotians,  was  celebrated 
with  orgiastic  rites,  and  with  music.  Arion  was  chiefly  known  in 
Greece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb.  The  dithyramb,  as  a song 
of  Bacchanalian  festivals,  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity ; its  name  is 
too  ob.scure  to  have  arisen  at  a late  period  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
probably  originated  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  J. 
Its  character  was  always,  like  that  of  the  worship  to  which  it  belonged, 
impassioned  and  enthusiastic ; the  extremes  of  feeling^rapturous  plea- 
sure, and  wild  lamentation,  were  both  expressed  in  it.  Concerning  the 
mode  of  its  representation  we  are  but  imperfectly  informed.  Archilo- 
chus says,  that  “ he  is  able,  when  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine,  to 

* It  appears  from  ^lian  V.  H.,  X.  18.  that  the  legend  of  Daphnis  sras  given  in 
Stesichorua,  not  as  it  is  expanded  in  Theocrit.  Id.  1.,  but  ss  it  is  touched  upon  in  Id. 
VII.  73.  The  pastoral  legend  of  the  tioathead  Coinatas,  who  was  inclosed  in  a box 
by  the  king's  command,  ami  fe<l  by  a swarm  of  bees,  sent  by  the  Muses  (Theocrit 
Vll.  78.  ry.)  has  all  the  appearance  of  a story  embellished  by  Slesichorus. 

+ Id.  XVIII. 

I On  the  formation  of  see  p.  133  note  *. 
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sing  (he  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  strain  of  Dionysus*”:  from  which 
expressions  it  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Archilochus,  one  of  a 
baud  of  revellers  sometimes  sang  the  dithyramb,  while  the  others 
joined  him  with  their  voices.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  a choral 
performance  of  the  dithyramb  at  this  time.  Choruses  had  been  already 
introduced  in  Greece,  but  in  connexion  with  the  worshi])of  A]x>llo,  aiul 
they  danceil  to  the  cithara  (ipvpfiiyl),  ihe  instrument  used  in  this 
worship.  In  the  worship  of  Dionysus,*on  (he  other  hand,  an  irregtdar 
band  of  revellers,  led  by  a flute-player,  was  (he  prominent  feature  t. 
Arion,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  historians  and 
graminariaiis  of  antiquity,  was  the  first  who  practised  a chorus  in 
the  representation  of  a dithyramb,  and  therefore  gave  a regular  and 
dignified  character  to  this  song,  which  before  had  probably  consisted  of 
irregular  expressions  of  excited  feeling,  and  of  inarticulate  ejacula- 
tions. This  improvement  was  made  at  Corinth,  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Periander;  hence  Pindar  in  his  eulogy  of  Corinth  exclaims  : 
“ Whence,  but  from  Corinth,  arose  the  pleasing  festivals  of  Dionysus, 
with  the  dithyramb,  of  which  the  prize  is  an  oxj?”  The  choruses 
which  sang  the  dithyramb  were  circular  choruses  (vviXioi  x"po') » 
culled,  because  they  danced  in  a circle  round  the  altar  on  which  the 
sacrifice  was  burning.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  of  .Aristophanes,  (he 
expressions  “ dithyrambic  poet,”  and  “ teacher  of  cyclian  choruses' 
(lui-XiocicdiTwiXor),  were  nearly  synonymous  With  regard  to  the 
subjects  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
introduced  the  tragic  style  into  them  ||.  This  proves  that  he  had  dis- 
tinguished a choral  song  of  a gloomy  character,  which  referred  to  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  Dionysus,  from  (he  ordinary  dithyramb  of 
the  joyous  kind ; as  will  be  shown  in  a subsequent  chapter  With 
regard  to  the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  cithara  was  the  principal  instiument  used 
in  It,  and  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  comus.  Arion  was  himself 
the  first  cithara-player  of  his  time  : and  the  exclusive  fame  of  the  Les- 
bian musicians  from  Terpander  downwards  was  maintained  by  him 


* *Vt(  XcXf* 

Alhen.  xiv.  p.  C28. 

f See  ch.  iii.  § 5. 

I Find.  Ol.  \iii«  IH.  (25.),  where  the  recent  editor*  give  a full  and  accurate  ex- 
planation of  the  matter. 

$ Hence  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  ihe  son  of  Cyc/fui. 

II  T^mytah  Suidas  in  Concerning  the  satyrs  whom  Arion  is  said  to 

have  used  on  this  occasion,  see  below,  chap.  x)ti. 

^ Chap.  xxi.  The  finest  specimen  of  a dithyramb  of  the  joyful  hind  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a dithyramb  by  Pindar,  in  Dion.  Hal.  de  Comp.  Verb.  22.  This  dithy- 
ramb was  intended  fur  the  great  Dionysia  (ra  fuymXm  or  «reij  which 

are  described  in  it  as  a great  vernal  festival,  at  the  season  when  the  chamber  of 
the  Hours  openS)  and  the  nectarian  plants  feel  the  approach  of  the  fragrant  spring.” 
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Arioii  also,  according  to  the  well  known  Cable  *,  played  the  orlhian 
iiomet,  when  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  from  a ship  into  the 
sea,  and  was  miraculously  saved  by  a dolphin  Arion  is  also  slated, 
as  well  as  Terpander,  to  have  composed  proceinia,  that  is,  hymns  to  the 
(rods,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to  festivals 

§ 8.  In  descending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  jxiets  of  very  peculiar  characters  ; 
the  vehement  Ibycus,  and  the  lender  and  refined  Simonides. 

Ibycus  was  a native  of  Khegium,  the  city  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  Italy,  which  was  closely  connected  with  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesi- 
chorns.  Khegium  was  peopled  partly  by  lonians  from  Chalcis,  partly 
by  Durians  from  Peloponnesus  ; the  latter  of  whom  were  a superior 
class.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Khegium  had  some  intiuence  on 
the  poems  of  Ibycus ; although  these  were  in  general  written  in  an  epic 
dialect  with  a Doric  tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorus  ||.  Ibycus  was 
a wandering  poet,  as  is  intimated  in  the  story  of  his  death  having  been 
attested  and  revenged  by  cranes ; but  his  travels  were  not,  like  those  of 
Stesichorus,  confined  to  Sicily.  lie  passed  a part  of  his  lime  in  Samos 
with  Polycrates;  whence  the  flourishing  period  of  Ibycus  may  be 
placed  at  Olymp.  63.  (a.  c.  528)^.  We  have  already  explained  the 
style  of  poetry  which  was  admired  at  the  court  of  Polycrales.  Ibycus 
could  not  here  compose  solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  must  accommo- 
date his  Doric  cithara,  as  he  was  best  able,  to  the  strains  of  Anacreon. 
Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  the  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  first  turned 
mainly  to  erotic  subjects  duiing  his  residence  in  the  court  of  Poly- 
crates  ; and  that  his  glowing  love-songs  (especially  to  beautiful  youths), 
which  formed  his  chief  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  were  composed  at  this 
time. 

But  that  the  jroetical  style  of  Ibycus  resembled  that  of  Stesichorus  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  critics  often  doubled  to  which  of  the 
two  a particular  idea  or  expression  belonged**.  It  may  indeed  be 

* Herod.  I,  23.  This  fable  probably  arose  from  a tacred  offering  in  a temple  at 
Teenarum,  which  represented  Tarat  aitting  on  a dolphin,  as  he  up{iears  on  the  coins 
ofTarentum.  Plutarch,  Coov.  Sept.  Sap.  c.  18.  mentioni  the  Pythian  instead  of  the 
orlhian  nome. 

t The  orlhian  nome  was  mentioned  above,  chap.  xii.  ^ 15,  in  connexion  with  Po- 
lymneatua. 

X The  nomoe  orthioa  was  aung  to  the  cithara  (Herod.  1.  2-1.  Ariatoph.  Eq.  127G. 
Ran.  1308,  et  Schol.),  but  also  to  the  Phrygian  flute  (Lucian  4). 

^ Suidaa  in  v.  The  ode  to  Neptune  which  i^ian  H.  A.,  xii.  45,  aacribea  to 
Anon,  ia  copious  in  words,  but  poor  in  ideas,  and  is  quite  unworthy  of  such  a poet 
as  Arion.  It  also  presupposes  the  truth  of  the  fable  that  Arion  was  saved  by  a 
dolphin. 

]1  A peculiarity  of  the  Rheginian  dialect  in  Stesichorus  was  the  formation  of  the 
third  persons  of  barytone  verbs  in  nfi',  fifsrq  Aiyoie,,  &c. 

^ Above,  ch.  xiii.  J 12. 

**  Citations  of  Stesichorus  or  Ibycus,  or  (for  the  same  expression)  of  Stesichorus 
amt  Ibycus,  occur  in  Atheu.  iv.  p.  172  1).,  Schol.  Ven.  ad  11.  xxtv.  252.  iii.  1 14.  He- 
sych.  in  GteaXisra,,  vol.  i,  p.  77  1.  td.  .Alb.,  Schol.  .Arisioph.  Av.  1502,  Schol. 
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conjectured  that  this  doubt  arose  from  the  works  of  these  two  poets  beiug 
united  in  the  same  collection,  like  those  of  Hipponax  and  Ananius,  or 
of  Simonides  and  Bacchylides ; but  their  works  would  not  have  been  so 
united  by  the  ancient  editors  if  there  had  not  been  a close  affinity 
between  them.  The  metres  ofibycus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesicho- 
rus,  being  in  general  dactylic  series,  connected  together  into  verses  ot 
different  lengths,  but  sometimes  so  long,  that  they  are  rather  to  be 
called  systems  than  verses.  Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  uses 
logacedic  verses  of  a soft  or  languid  character  : and  in  general  his 
rhythms  are  less  stately  and  dignified,  and  more  suited  to  the  expression 
of  passion,  than  those  of  Stesichorus.  Hence  the  effeminate  poet  Aga- 
thon  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  appealing  to  Ibycus  with  Ana- 
creon and  Alceeus,  who  had  made  music  more  sweet,  and  worn  many- 
coloured  fillets  (in  the  oriental  fashion),  and  had  led  the  wanton  Ionic 
dance  *. 

§ 9.  The  subjects  of  the  poems  of  Ibycus  appear  also  to  have  a 
strong  affinity  with  those  of  the  poems  of  Stesichorus.  For  although 
no  poems  with  such  names  as  Cycnus  or  the  Orestea  are  attributed  to 
Ibycus ; yet  so  many  peculiar  accounts  of  mythological  stories,  espe- 
cially relating  to  the  heroic  period,  are  cited  from  his  poems,  that  it 
seems  ns  if  he  too  had  written  long  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  and  other  similar  subjects.  That,  like 
Stesichorus,  he  dwelt  upon  the  marvellous  in  the  heroic  mythology,  is 
proved  by  a fragment  in  which  Hercules  is  introduced  as  saying ; “ I 
also  slew  the  youths  on  white  horses,  the  .sons  of  Molione,  the  twins 
with  like  heads  and  connected  limbs,  both  born  in  the  silver  eggt.” 

The  erotic  poetry  of  Ibycus  is  however  more  celebrated.  We  know 
that  it  consisted  of  odes  to  youths,  and  that  these  breathed  a fervour  of 
passion  far  exceeding  that  expressed  in  any  similar  productions  of 
Greek  literature.  Doubtless  the  poet  gave  utterance  to  his  own  feel- 
ings in  the.se  odes;  as  indeed  appears  from  the  extant  fragments. 
Nevertheless  the  length  of  the  strophes  and  the  artiflciai  structure  of 
the  verses  prove  that  these  odes  were  performed  by  choruses.  Birth- 
days or  other  family  festivals  or  dislinctious  in  the  gymnasia  may  have 
afforded  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  coming  with  a chorus  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  house,  and  offering  his  congratulations  in  the  most 
imposing  and  brilliant  manner.  The  occasions  of  these  poetical  con- 
gratulations were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the 
painted  vases  in  Magna  Onccia,  with  the  inscription  “ the  boy  is  beau- 
tiful” (k'oXac  6 vaic),  and  scenes  from  gymnastic  exercises  and 
social  life.  But  that  in  the  poems  of  Ibycus,  as  well  as  of  Pindar,  the 

Vratislav.  ad  Piad.  01,  ix.  l*.18.  (*1  aal  Etyrnol.  Gud,  ia 

MrfflTMff  p.  98.  31. 

* Theaixi.  161. 

t Ap.  Atheo,  p.  57  F.  (Fr.  27,  coll.  Schneidewin). 
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chorus  was  tlie  organ  of  the  poet’s  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  sufficiently 
proved  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  by  the  extant  fragments.  In 
a very  beautiful  fragment,  the  versification  of  which  expresses  the  course 
of  the  feeling  with  peculiar  art,  Ibycussays*:  “In  the  spring  the 
Cydonian  apple-trees  flourish,  watered  by  rivulets  from  the  brooks  In 
the  Untrodden  gpirden  of  the  virgins,  and  the  grapes  which  grow  under 
the  shady  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Dut  Eros  gives  me  peace  at  no  season  ; 
like  a Thracian  tempest,  gleaming  with  flghtning,  he  rushes  from 
Cypris,  and,  full  of  fury,  he  stirs  up  my  heart  Irom  the  bottom.”  In 
some  other  extant  verses  he  sayst:  ” Again  Eros  looks  at  me  from 
beneath  his  black  eyelashes  with  melting  glances,  and  drives  me  with 
blandishments  of  all  kinds  into  the  endless  nets  of  Cypris.  I tremble 
at  his  attack ; as  a harnessed  steed  which  contends  for  the  prize  in  the 
sacred  games,  when  he  approaches  old  age,  unwillingly  enters  the  race- 
course with  the  rapid  chariot.” 

These  amatory  odes  of  Ibycns  did  not  however  consist  merely  of 
descriptions  of  his  passion,  which  could  scarcely  have  afforded  sufficient 
materials  fur  choral  representation.  He  likewise  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  mythology  in  order  to  elevate,  by  a comparison  with  divine  or 
heroic  natures,  the  beauty  of  the  youth  or  his  own  passion.  Thus  in  a 
poem  of  this  kind,  addressed  to  Gorgias,  Ibycns  told  the  story  of 
Oanymedes  and  Tithonus,  both  Trojans  and  favourites  of  the  gods ; 
who  were  described  as  contemporary  {,  and  were  associated  in  the 
narrative.  Ganymedes  is  carried  off  by  Zeus  in  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
in  order  to  become  his  favourite  and  cup-bearer  in  Olympus ; and,  at 
the  same  time,  Eros  incites  the  rising  Aurora  to  bear  away  from  Ida, 
Tithonus,  a Trojan  shepherd  and  prince  §.  The  perpetual  youth  of 
Ganymedes,  the  short  manhood  and  the  melancholy  old  age  of  TIthotuis, 
probably  gave  the  poet  occasion  to  compare  the  different  passions  which 
they  excited,  and  to  represent  that  of  Zeus  as  the  more  noble,  that  of 
Aurora  the  less  praiseworthy. 

$ 10.  Leaving  Ibycus  in  the  ohscurity  which  envelopes  all  the  Greek 
lyric  [loels  anterior  to  Pindar,  wc  come  to  a brighter  point  in  Simonides. 
This  poet  has  been  already  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  elegy  and  the  epigram  ; but  a full  account  of  him  has  been  reserved 
for  this  place. 

Simonides  was  born  at  Julis  in  tile  island  of  Ceos,  which  was  In- 


* Frogm.  1.  cult.  Schueidewin.  The  end  of  the  fragment  te  very  difficult ; the 
translation  is  made  from  the  foUoving  alteration  of  the  text : mrifAfinn 
rmXjirrtn  n/tirifni 

f Scbol.  Plat.  Farm.  p.  137,  A,  (Frogm,  2,  coll.  Schneidewin). 
i After  the  Little  Iliad,  in  which  Ganymedes  is  the  son  of  Laomedon : Schul,  Vat, 
ad  Eurip.  Troad.  322.  Elsewhere  Tithonus  is  his  sou. 

A This  account  of  the  poem  of  Stetichorus  is  taken  from  Schol.  Apollon.  Hhod. 
111.  158,  compared  with  Nounus  Dionys.  xv.278,  ed.  Qraefe. 
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habited  by  lonians ; according  to  his  own  testimony  *,  about  Olymp. 
56.  1.  s.  c.  556.  He  lived,  according  to  a precise  account,  89  years, 
and  died  in  78.  1.  a.  c.  468.  He  belonged  to  a fainily  wliich  sedu- 
lously cultivated  the  musical  arts  ; his  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side 
had  been  a poett;  Uacchylides,  the  lyric  poet,  was  his  nephew;  and 
Simonides  the  younger,  known  by  the  name  of  “ the  genealogist.”  on 
account  of  a work  on  genealogies  (ircp'c  yiyiaXoytuy),  was  his  grand- 
son. He  himself  exercised  the  functions  of  a chonis-:teacher  in  the 
town  of  Carthsea  in  Ceos;  and  the  house  of  the  chorus  (xoptiyeior) 
near  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  his  customary  abode  This  occupa- 
tion was  to  him,  as  to  8tesichorus,  the  origin  of  his  poetical  efforts.  The 
small  island  of  t’eos  at  this  time  contained  many  things  which  were 
likely  to  give  a good  direction  to  a youthful  mind.  The  lively  genius 
of  the  Ionic  race  was  here  restrained  by  severe  principles  of  modera- 
tion (trufpoiruyt]) ; the  laws  of  Ceos  are  celebrated  for  their  excel- 
lence §;  and  although  Prodicus  of  Ceos  is  named  among  the  su|>hists 
attacked  by  Socrates,  yet  he  was  considered  as  a man  of  probity,  and  the 
friend  of  a benehcent  philosophy.  Simonides,  also,  appears  throughout 
his  whole  life,  to  have  been  attached  to  philosophy ; and  his  poetical 
genius  is  charaeterized  rather  by  versatility  and  purity  of  taste  than  by 
fervid  enthusiasm.  Many  ingenious  apophthegms  and  wise  sayings  are 
attributed  to  him,  nearly  resetnbling  those  of  the  seven  sages  ; for  ex- 
ample, the  evasive  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  God  ? is  attributed 
both  to  Simonides  and  Thales : in  the  one  anecdote  the  questioner 
is  Hiero,  in  the  other  Croesus.  Simonides  himself  is  sometimes  reck- 
oned among  the  philosophers,  and  the  sophists  considered  him  as  a 
predecessor  in  their  art.  The  moderation  of  Simonides”  became 
proverbial  || ; a modest  consciousness  of  human  weakness,  and  a re- 
cognition of  a superior  power,  are  everywhere  traceable  in  his  poetry. 
It  is  likewise  recorded  that  Simonides  used,  and  perfected,  the  contri- 
vances which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mnemonic  art. 

It  must  he  admitted,  that,  in  depth  and  novelty  of  ideas,  and  in  the 
fervour  of  poetical  feeling,  .Simonides  was  far  inferior  to  his  contem- 
porary Pindar.  But  the  practical  tendency  of  his  poetry,  the  worldly 
wisdom,  guided  by  a noble  disposition,  which  appeared  in  it,  uml  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  treated  all  the  relations  of  states  and  rulers, 
made  him  the  friend  of  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  men  of  his 


• In  the  enigrani  in  Planuilcs,  Jacobs  Authol.  Patat.  Appenil.  Epigr.  70.  (JP3 
Schneidewin). 

f Marm.  Par.  rp.  49.  according  to  Boeckh’t  explanation,  Coep.  Inscrip.  rol.  ii. 
p.  319. 

* Chamwieon  ap.  Ath.  x.  p.  t-’iC.  E. 

^ Mliltcr's  ACginetica.  p.  132.  note  u. 

i;  'll  . .ArlstidoH  ei^i  r,il  HI.  p.  015  A.  Canter.  II. 

p.  Ml).  Ilitidorf.  tt’iumiidis  rc.i.pl  a-  ed.  Cictiiieiilewm,  p.  xxxni. 
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age.  Scarcely  any  poet  of  antiquity  enjoyed  so  much  consideration  in 
his  lifetime,  or  exercised  so  much  influence  upon  political  events,  as 
Simonides.  He  was  one  of  the  poets  entertained  by  Hipparchus  the 
Pisistralid  (Olymp.  63.  2.  — 66.  3.  a.  c.  527 — 14.),  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  him.  He  was  much  honoured  by  the  families  of  the 
Aleuads  and  Scopads,  who  at  that  time  ruled  in  Thessaly,  as  powerful 
and  wealthy  nobles,  in  their  cities  of  Larissa  and  Crannon,  and  partly 
as  kings  of  the  entire  country.  These  families  attempted,  by  their 
hospitality  and  liberality  to  the  poets  and  wise  men  whom  they  enter- 
tained, either  to  soften  the  rough  nature  of  the  Thessalians,  or,  at  least, 
to  cover  it  with  a varnish  of  civilization.  That,  however,  they  were  not  , 
always  equally  liberal  to  Simonides,  appears  from  the  anecdote  that 
Seppas  once  refused  to  give  him  more  than  half  the  promised  reward, 
and  referred  him  for  the  other  half  to  the  Dioscuri,  whom  he  had  also 
praised  in  his  ode;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  Dioscuri  saved 
Simonides  when  the  house  fell  upon  the  impious  Scopes  •.  Simonides 
appears  to  have  passed  much  of  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  in  Sicily, 
chiefly  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  That  he  was  in  high  honour  at 
this  court  is  proved  by  the  well  attested  story,  that  ^en,  after  Gelo’s 
death,  a discord  arose  between  the  allied  and  closely  connected  families 
of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigeutum,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and 
Tiiero  of  Agrigentum,  with  their  armies,  were  standing  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  river  Gelas,  and  would  have  decided  their  dispute  with 
arms,  if  Simonides  (who,  like  Pindar,  was  the  friend  of  both  tyrants) 
had  not  restored  peace  between  them  (Olymp.  76.  1.  a.  c.  476).  But 
the  high  reputation  of  Simonides  among  the  Greeks  is  chiefly  apparent 
in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  He  was  in  friendly  intercourse  both 
with  Themistocles  and  the  Spartan  general  Pausanias ; the  Corin- 
thians sought  to  obtain  his  testimony  to  their  exploits  in  the  Persian 
war;  and  he,  more  than  any  other  poet,  partly  at  the  wish  of  others, 
and  partly  of  his  own  accord,  undertook  the  celebration  of  the  great 
deeds  of  that  period.  The  poems  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose  were 
for  the  most  part  epigrams  ; but  some  were  lyric  compositions,  as  the 
panegyric  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  odes  on  the 
sea-fights  of  Artemisiiim  and  Salamis.  Others  whre  elegiac,  as  the  . 
elegy  to  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  already  mentionetl. 

§11.  The  versatility  of  mind  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  Simo- 
nides appears  from  these  accounts  to  have  possessed,  are  connected  with 
his  facility  of  poetical  composition.  Simonides  was  probably  the  most 
prolific  lyric  poet  whom  Greece  had  seen,  although  all  his  productions 
did  not  descend  to  posterity.  He  gained  (according  to  the  inscription 

* That  the  ancients  themselves  hail  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  true  version  of 
this  story,  appears  from  Quintilian,  Inst.  xi.  2.  1 1 ; it  is  however  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Scopads  at  that  time  suffered  some  great  misfortune  which  Simonides 
lamented  in  a thiene : Pbavorin.  ap.  Stub.  Serm,  CV.  62, 
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of  a votive  tablet,  written  by  liimself*)  &6  oxen  and  (ripoos  in  poetical 
contests ; and  yet  prizes  of  this  kind  could  only  be  gained  at  public 
festivals,  such  us  the  festival  of  Bacchus  at  Athens.  Simonide.s,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,  conquered  at  this  latter  festival  in 
Olymp.  75. 4.  B.  c.  476,  with  a cyclian  chorus  of  50  men.  The  muse  of 
Simonides  was,  however,  far  cftener  in  the  pay  of  private  men  ; he  wa.s 
the  first  who  sold  his  poems  for  money,  according  to  the  frequent  re- 
proach of  the  ancients.  Thus  Socrates  in  Pluto  t says  that  Simonides 
was  often  forced  to  praise  a tyrant  nr  other  powerful  man,  without 
being  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  praises. 

Among  the  poems  which  Simonides  com])osed  for  public  festivals, 
were  hymns  and  prayers  (carcvxui)  to  various  gods,  patans  to  Apollo, 
hyporchemes,  dithyrambs,  and  parthenia.  In  the  hyporchemes  Simo- 
nides seemed  to  have  excelled  himself;  so  great  a master  was  he  of  the 
art  of  painting,  by  apt  rhythms  and  words,  the  acts  which  he  wished  to 
describe  ; he  says  of  himself  that  he  knows  how  to  combine  the  plastic 
movements  of  the  feet  with  the  voice  His  dithyrambs  were  not,  ac- 
coriling  to  their  original  purpose,  dedicated  to  Dionysus,  but  admitted 
subjects  of  the  l^roic  mythology;  thus  a dithyramb  of  Simonides  bore 
the  title  of  Memnon  §.  This  transfer  to  heroes,  of  poems  properly  be- 
longing to  Dionysus  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  tragedy.  Moreover  the  odes  just  mentioned,  which  cele- 
brated those  who  fell  at  Thermopyla;  and  in  the  sea-fights  against  the 
Persians,  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  performed  at  public  festivals  in 
honour  of  victories. 

Among  the  poems  which  Simonides  composed  for  private  persons, 
the  Kpinikia  and  Threncs  are  worthy  of  especial  notice.  At  this  period 
the  Kpinikia — songs  which  were  performed  at  a feast  in  honour  of  a 
victor  in  public  and  sacred  games,  either  on  the  scene  of  the  conflict, 
or  at  his  return  home — first  received  the  polish  of  art  from  the  hands 
of  the  choral  poets.  At  an  earlier  age,  a few  verses,  like  those  of  Ar- 
chilochus, had  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  Epinikia  of  Simonides 
and  Pindar  are  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  erection  of  statues  in 
honour  of  victorious  combatants,  which  first  became  common  about 
. Olymp.  60,  and,  especially  in  the  lime  of  the  Persian  war,  employed 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  schools  of  ADgina  and  Sicyon.  A ge- 
neral idea  of  the  structure  of  the  epinikia  of  Simonides  may  be  formed 
from  those  of  Pindar  (of  which  a copious  analysis  will  be  found  in  the 
next  chapter).  In  these  odes,  too,  the  celebration  of  mythical  heroes 
(as  of  the  Dioscuri  in  the  epinikion  of  Scopas)  was  closely  connected 
with  the  praise  of  the  victor.  General  reflections  and  apophthegms 
were  also  applied  to  his  peculiar  circumstances.  Thus  in  the  same  ode, 
the  general  maxim  was  stated,  (hat  the  guds  alone  could  be  always 

• Anthol.  Palat.  vi.  213.  f Prolag.  p.  346.  B. 

} Plutarch,  Sympos.  is.  1 5.  2.  j Strabo  xv.  p.  728.  B. 
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good  : that  no  man  could  be  invariably  good  or  bad,  but  could  only  act 
virtuously  by  the  grace  of  the  gods,  and  upon  this  principle  the  saying 
of  Pittaciis,  “ it  is  difficult  to  be  good,"  was  censured  as  requiring  loo 
much,  and  probably  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extenuating  some 
faults  in  the  life  of  the  victorious  prince*. 

We  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  Simonides  were  we  to  conclude 
that  he  did  violence  to  his  own  convictions,  and  olTcred  mercenary  and 
bespoken  homage;  we  rather  discover  a trace  of  the  mild  and  humane, 
though  somewhat  lax  and  commodious,  opinions  on  morals,  prevalent 
among  the  lonians.  Among  the  Dorians,  and  in  part  also  among  the 
Atioliaiis,  law  and  custom  were  more  rigorous  in  their  demands  upon 
the  constancy  and  the  virtue  of  mankind. 

The  epinikia  of  Simonides  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
those  of  Pindar  mainly  in  this;  that  the  former  dwelt  more  upon  the 
particular  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  his  song,  and  described  all 
its  details  with  greater  minuteness;  while  Pindar,  as  we  shall  see, 
passes  lightly  over  the  incident,  and  immediately  soars  into  higher 
regions.  In  an  epinikion  which  Simonides  composed  for  Leophron 
the  son  of  | thej  tyrant  Anaxilas  and  his  vicegerent  in  Rhegium  f> 
ami  in  which  he  had  to  celebrate  a victory  obtained  with  a chariot 
drawn  by  mules  (Ari/yr/),  the  poet  congratulated  the  victorious  ani- 
mals, dexterously  passing  in  silence  over  the  meaner,  and  directing 
attention  to  the  nobler,  side  of  their  parentage ; ‘‘  Hail,  ye  daughters 
of  storm-footed  steeds  !'’  Simonides,  too,  in  these  songs  of  victory  more 
frequently  indulged  in  pleasantry  than  befitted  u poem  destined  to  lie 
recited  at  a sacred  feast ; as,  for  example,  in  the  epinikion  composed  in 
honour  of  an  Athenian  who  had  conquered  Crios  of  yUgina  in  wrestling 
at  Olympia;  where  he  plays  upon  the  name  of  the  defeated  combatant : 
“ Not  ill  has  the  ram  (o  Kpioc)  got  himself  shorn  by  venturing  into  the 
magnificent  grove,  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  J”. 

Hut  the  merits  of  Simonides  were  still  more  remarkable  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  treating  of  the  elegy)  in  dirges  (Spqvoi).  His  style,  as 


* See  this  long  fragment  from  the  odes  of  Simoniilea  in  Plato  Protsg.  p.  .339.  sq. 
f As  the  historical  relations  are  difficult  of  comprcheiuiou,  I remark  briefly,  tliat 
Anaxilas  was  tyrant  of  Kiiegium,  and.  from  about  Oi.  71.3.  (u.  c.  494),  of  yiesseue; 
and  that  lie  dwelt  in  the  latter  city,  leaving  Leophron  to  administer  the  government 
of  Rhegium,  On  the  death  of  Anaxilas  in  Olymp.  76.  1.  (h.  c.  476).  Leophrou,  as 
his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  city  of  Messeue;  and  the  freedman  Micythus 
was  to  administer  Rhegium  for  the  younger  sons,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  his  office.  For  these  facts,  see  Uerod.  vii.  170.  Diod.  xi.  48.  66.  Heraclid, 
Pont,  pot.  25.  Dionys.  Hal.  Exc.  p.  539.  Vales.  Dionys.  Hal.  xix,  4.  Mai.  Athen. 
i.  p.  3.  Pausan.  v.  26.  3.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  11.  34.  Justin,  iv.  2.  xxi.  3.  Macrob. 
Sat.  I.  1 1.  The  Olympic  victory  of  Leophron  (by  some  srriters  ascribed  to  Anaxi- 
las) must  have  taken  place  before  Olymp.  76.  1.  b.  c. 476. 

I That  the  words  ’Ewila/s  «s»  Jnau'wr  &c.  are  to  be  understood  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  text,  is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Aristoph.  Nub.  13.65.  gives  the 
substance  of  the  song,  which  was  sung  at  Athens  at  meals,  from  a patriotic  interest, 
like  a tcoliun.  The  contest  must  be  placed  abont  Olymp.  70.  n.  c.  500 
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an  ancient  critic  observes,  was  not  as  lofty  as  that  of  Pindar ; but  what 
he  lost  in  sublimity  he  ’gained  in  pathos  *.  While  Pindar’s  soaring 
flights  extolled  the  happiness  of  the  dead  who  had  finished  their  earthly 
course  with  honour,  and  enjoyed  the  glories  allotted  to  them  in  another 
existence,  Simonides  gave  himself  up  to  the  genuine  feelings  of 
human  nature  ; he  expressed  grief  for  the  life  that  was  extinguished  ; 
the  fond  regret  of  the  survivors ; and  sought  consolation  jather  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ionian  elegiac  poets,  in  the  perishableness  and  weari- 
ness of  human  life.  The  dirges  of  Simonides  on  the  hapless  Scopad, 
and  the  Aleuad  Antiochiis,  son  of  Echecratides  t,  were  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  this  style ; and  doubtless  the  celebrated  lament  of  Danae 
was  part  of  a threne.  Enclosed  with  her  infant  Perseus  in  a chest,  and 
exposed  to  the  raging  of  the  storm,  she  extols  the  happiness  of  the  un- 
conscious sleeping  babe,  in  expressions  full  of  the  charm  of  maternal 
tenderness  and  devotion 

§ 12.  Simonides  did  not,  like  Pindar,  in  the  overflowing  riches  of 
his  genius,  touch  briefly  on  thoughts  and  feelings ; he  wrought  out 
every  thing  in  detail  with  care  and  finish  § ; his  verses  are  like  a 
diamond  which  throws  a sparkling  light  from  each  of  its  many  polished 
faces.  If  we  analyze  a passage,  like  the  fragment  from  the  eulogy  on 
the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  we  are  struck  with  the  skill  and  grace  with 
which  the  hand  of  the  master  plays  with  a single  thought ; the  glory  of 
a great  action  before  which  all  sorrow  disappears;  and  the  various 
lights  under  which  he  presents  it. 

“Those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  have  an  illustrious  fate,  a noble  des- 
tiny : their  tomb  is  an  altar,  their  dirge  a song  of  triumph.  And 
neither  eating  rust,  nor  all-subduing  time,  shall  obliterate  this  epitaph 
of  the  brave.  Their  subterranean  chamber  has  received  the  glory  of 
Hellas  as  its  inhabitant.  Of  this,  Leonidas,  the  king  of  Sparta,  bears 
witness,  by  the  fair  and  undying  renown  of  virtue  which  he  left  behind 
him  ||.”  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  same  kind  of  description 
naturally  leading  to  a light  and  agreeable  tissue  of  thoughts ; of  this 
easy  graceful  style  of  Simonides,  so  extremely  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Pindar,  from  a feeble  prosaic  translation  of  another  fragment  taken 
from  an  ode  to  a conqueror  in  the  Pentathlon,  which  treats  of  Orpheus  : 

“ Countless  birds  flew  around  his  head ; fishes  sprang  out  of  the 
dark  waters  at  his  beautiful  song.  Not  a breath  of  wind  arose  to  rustle 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  or  to  interrupt  the  honied  voice  which  was 

• TJ  utTiXirUi  fti  /it‘yai.tr»rSi  it  n/riufti,  iKtM  TTminrixit.  Dion.  Hal.  Cons.  Vet. 
Script,  ii.  6.  p.  420.  Rciske. 

f The  son  of  the  Echecratidea,  who  waa  mentioned  in  eh.  xiii.  ^ 1 1 . in  connexion 
with  Anacreon,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Oreatei. 

5 Dionya.  Hal.  do  V'erb.  Comp.  26.  Fr.  7.  Caiaford.  50.  Schneidewin. 

Simonides  said  that  poetry  was  vocal  painting.  Flutarch,  de  Glor.  Ath.  3. 

II  Died,  xi  II  Fr.  16.  Gaiaf.  9.  Schacid, 
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waAed  to  the  cars  of  mortals.  As  when,  in  the  wintry  moon,  Zeus  ap- 
points fourteen  days  as  the  sacred  brooding'  time  of  the  gay-plumed 
halcyons,  which  the  earth-dwellers  call  the  sleep  of  the  winds  With 
this  smooth  and  highly  polished  style  of  composition  every  thing  in  the 
poetry  of  Simonides  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony ; the  choice  of 
words,  which  seeks,  indeed the  noble  and  the  graceful,  yet  departs 
less  widely  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life  than  that  of  Pindar ; 
and  the  treatment  of  the  rhythms  which  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Theban  poet  by  a stronger  preference  for  light  and  flowing 
measures  (more  especially  the  logaosdic)  and  by  less  rigorous  rules  of 
metre. 

§ 13.  Bacchylides,  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  adhered  closely  to  the 
system  and  the  example  of  his  uncle.  He  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  life  of  Simonides,  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  court  of  llierb  in 
Syracuse ; little  more  of  his  history  is  known.  That  his  (loetry  was 
but  on  imitation  of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides,  cultivated  with 
great  delicacy  and  finish,  is  proved  by  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics  ; 
among  whom  Dionysius  adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  ele- 
gance as  the  characteristics  of  Bacchylides.  His  genius  and  art  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  private  life,  love  and  wine  ; and, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Simonides,  appear  marked  by  greater 
sensual  grace  and  less  moral  elevation.  Among  the  kinds  of  choral 
poetry  which  he  employed,  besides  those  of  which  he  had  examples  in 
Simonides  and  Pindar,  we  find  erotic  songs:  such,  for  example,  as  that 
iti  which  a beautiful  maiden  is  represented,  in  the  game  of  tbeCottabus, 
as.raising  her  white  arm  and  pouring  out  the  wine  for  the  youths  ; a 
description  which  could  apply  only  to  a Hettera  partaking  of  the  ban- 
quets of  men. 

In  other  odes,  which  were  probably  sung  to  cheer  the  feast,  and 
which  were  transformed  into  choral  odes  from  scolia,  4he  praise  of  wine 
is  celebrated  as  follows  J:  “A  sweet  compulsion  flows  from  the  wine 
cups  and  subdues  the  spirit,  while  the  wishes  of  love,  which  are 
mingled  with  the  gifts  of  Dionysus,  agitate  the  heart.  The  thoughts 
of  men  take  a lolly  flight;  they  overthrow  the  embattled  walls  of 
cities,  and  believe  themselves  monarchs  of  the  world.  The  houses 

• Fr.  18.  Schneidewin. 

f Athen.  xi.  p.  782.  xvi.  p.  667.  Fr.  23.  ed.  Neue. 

1 Athen.  ii.  p.  39.  Fr.  26.  Nene.  The  ode  consists  of  short  strophes  iutbe  Uoiic 
measure,  which  ere  to  be  reduced  to  the  following  metre. 

^(jo_oo_o_o 

^uu_oo .£<->  — 

^<JU_UU .iu—u 

This  arrangement  necessitates  no  other  alterations  than  those  which  have  been 
for  other  reasons:  except  that  minitij  * strsightways,*  should  be  written  for  avris 
in  V.  6. 
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glitter  with  goltl  and  ivory ; corn-bearing  ships  bring  hither  from 
Egypt,  across  the  glancing  deep,  the  abundance  of  wealth.  To  such 
heights  soars  the  spirit  of  the  drinker.’’  Here  too  we  remark  that  ela- 
borate and  brilliant  execution  which  is  i>eculiar  to  the  school  of  Simo- 
nides ; and  the  same  is  shown  in  all  the  longer  fragments  of  Bacchy- 
lides,  among  which  we  shall  only  quote  thefiraise  of  peace: 

“ To  mortals  belong  lofiy  peace,  riches,  and  the  blossoms  of  honey- 
voiced song.  On  altars  of  fair  workmanship  burn  thighs  of  oxen  and 
thick-fleeced  sheep  in  golden  flames  to  the  gods.  The  cares  of  the 
youths  are,  gymnastic  exercises,  flute-playing,  and  joyous  revelry  (auXoi 
Kill  Kuftoi).  But  the  black  spiders  ply  their  looms  in  the  iron-bound 
edges  of  the  shields,  and  the  rust  corrodes  the  barbed  spear-head,  and 
the  two-edged  sword.  No  more  is  heard  the  clang  of  brazen  trumpets  ; 
and  beneficent  sleep,  the  nurse  and  soother  of  our  souls,  is  no  longer 
scared  from  our  eyelids.  The  streets  arc  thronged  with  joyous  guests, 
and  songs  of  praise  to  beautiful  youths  resound  * .” 

We  recognise  here  a mind  which  dwells  lovingly  on  the  description 
of  these  gay  and  pleasing  scenes,  and  paints  itself  in  every  feature,  but 
without  penetrating  deeper  than  the  ordinary  observation  of  men  reaches. 
Bacchylides,  like  Simonides,  transfers  the  diffiiseness  of  the  elegy  to 
the  choral  lyric  poem  ; although  he  himself  composed  no  elegies,  and 
followed  the  traces  of  his  uncle  oidy  as  an  epigrammatist.  The  reflec- 
tions scattered  through  his  lyrics,  ou  the  toils  of  human  life,  the  insta- 
bility of  fortune,  on  resignation  to  inevitable  evils,  and  the  rejection  of 
vain  cares,  have  much  of  the  tone  of  the  Ionic  elegy.  The  structure  of 
Bacchylides’  verse  is  generally  very  simple  ; nine  tenths  of  his  odes,  to 
judge  from  the  fragments,  consisted  of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipo- 
dias,  as  we  find  in  tho.se  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written  in  the  Doric 
mode.  Bacchylides,  however,  gave  a lighter  character  to  this  measure  ; 
inasmuch  as  in  the  places  where  the  .syllable  might  be  either  long  or 
short,  he  often  preferred  the  latter. 

We  find,  in  his  poems,  trochaic  verses  of  great  elegance  ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, a fragment,  preserved  by  Athenaius,  of  a religious  poem  in 
which  the  Dioscuri  arc  invited  to  o fea.st  f.  But  its  character  is  feeble 
and  languid  ; and  how  different  from  the  hymn  of  Pindar,  the  third 
among  the  Olympian  odes,  in  celebration  of  a similar  feast  of  the 
Dioscuri,  held  by  Theron  in  Agrigentum  ! 

§ 14.  'rite  universal  esteem  in  which  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  were 
held  in  Greece,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  art,  did  not 
prevent  some  of  their  contemporaries  from  striking  into  various  other 
paths,  and  adopting  other  styles  of  treating  lyric  poetry.  Lasos  of 
Hermione  was  a rival  of  Simonides  during  his  residence  in  Athens,  and 

• Stoba;us,  Serm.  LIII.  p. 209.  Grot.  Fr.  12,  Neue. 

f Ath«n.  xi.  p.  500  B.  Fi.  27.  Neuc.  , 
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likewise  enjoyed  high  favour  at  the  court  or  Hipparchus*.  It  is  how- 
ever difhcult  to  ascertain,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  we  possess  of 
tliis  poet,  wherein  consisted  tlie  point  of  contrast  between  him  and  his 
competitor.  He  was  more  peculiarly  a dithyrambic  poet,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  contests  in  dithyrambs  at  Athens  t,  probably  in 
Olymp.  C8.  1.  n.  c.  508  This  style  predominated  so  much  in 
his  works,  that  he  gave  to  the  general  rhythms  of  his  odes  a dithy- 
rambic turn,  and  a free  movement,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  variety 
and  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute,  his  favourite  instrument  §.  He  was 
also  a theorist  in  his  art,  and  investigated  the  laws  of  music  (t.  c. 
the  relation  _of  musical  intervals  to  rapidity  of  movement),  of  which 
later  musicians  retained  much.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Pindar  in 
lyric  poetry.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  these  studies  ted  him  to 
attach  excessive  value  to  art;  for  he  was  guilty  of  over-refinement  in 
the  rhythm  and  the  sound  of  words,  os,  for  example,  in  his  odes  written 
without  the  letter  ir  (furty^oi  ifcai),  the  hissing  sound  of  which  is  en- 
tirely avoided  as  dissonant. 

V Timocrkon  the  Rhodian  was  a genius  of  an  entirely  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Powerful  both  as  an  athlete  and  a poet,  he  transferred  the 
pugnacity  of  the  Palmstra  to  poetry.  To  the  hate  which  he  bore  in  political 
life  to  Themistocles,  and,  on  the  field  of  poetry,  to  Simonides,  he  owes 
his  chief  celebrity  among  the  ancients.  In  an  extant  fragment  ||  he  bit- 
terly reproaches  the  Athenian  statesman  forthe  arbitrary  manner  in  which 
he  settled  the  aflairs  of  the  island,  recalling  exiles,  and  banishing  others, 
of  which  Timocreon  himself  was  one  of  the  victims.  He  attacks  his 
enemy  with  the  heavy  pompous  measure  of  the  Dorian  mode,  as  with  the 
shock  of  a catapulta,  though  on  other  occasions  he  composed  in  elegiac 
distichs  and  measures  of  the  Aiolic  kind  ; and  it  cannot  he  denied  that  his 
vituperation  receives  singular  force  from  the  stateliness  of  the  expression, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  form.  Timocreon  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
parodied  Simonides  on  account  of  some  tricks  of  his  art,  as  where 
Simonides  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the  same  words  only  trans- 
posed, first  in  an  hexameter,  then  in  a trochaic  tetrameter 

The  opposition  in  which  we  find  Pindar  with  Simonides  and  Bac- 
chvlides  is  of  a much  nobler  character.  For  though  the  desire  to 


• Arintoph.  Ve«p.  1410,  comp.  Herod,  viii,  6. 
t Schol.  Arittoph.  ubi  tup. 

J The  statement  of  the  Parian  marble,  ep.  46,  appears  to  refer  to  the  cyclic 
choruses. 

§ Plutarch  tie  Mus.  39.  The  fragraeut  of  a hymn  by  Laaui  to  Demeter,  in 
Atheu.  xiv.  p.  624  K.,  aj^reeavery  well  with  this  account. 

11  Plutarch,  Themist.  21. 

^ Anthul.  Pal.  xiii.  .'KX  Concerning  tiiis  enmity,  see  also  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46,  and 
Suidas  in  The  citation  from  Simoniilea  nod  Timocreon  in  Wall.  Rhct. 

Gncc.  vol.  il.  p.  10,  is  probably  connected  with  their  tiuarrel. 
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stand  higliest  in  the  favour  of  tlie  Syracusan  tyrant,  Hiero,  and  Tliero 
of  Agrigentum  stimulated  the  jealousy  between  these  two  poets,  yet  the 
real  cause  lies  deeper ; it  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
men  ; and  the  contest  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  this  diversity,  does 
no  dishonour  to  either  party. 

The  ancient  commentators  on  Pindar  refer  a considerable  number  of 
passages  to  this  hostility  • : and  in  general  these  are  in  praise  of  genuine 
wisdom  as  a gill  of  nature,  a deep  rooted  power  of  the  mind,  and  in 
depreciation  of  acquired  knowledge  in  the.  comparison ; or  the  poet 
represents  genial  invention  ns  the  highest  of  qualities,  and  demands 
novelties  even  in  mythic  narratives.  On  the  contrary,  Simonides  and 
Bacchylides  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  faithfully  to  tradition, 
and  reproved  any  attempt  to  give  a new  form  to  the  stories  of  antiquity  t. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

^ 1 . Pindar's  descent ; his  early  training  in  poetry  and  music.  § 2.  Exercise  of  his 
art ; his  independent  position  with  respect  to  the  Greek  princes  and  republics. 
$ 3.  Kinds  of  poetry  cultivated  by  him.  § d.  His  Epinikia  ; their  origin  and  objects. 
^ .5.  Their  two  main  elements,  general  remarks,  and  mythical  narrations.  ^ 6. 
Connexion  of  these  two  elements ; peculiarities  of  the  structure  of  Pindar's  odes. 
§ 7.  Variety  of  tone  in  his  odes,  according  to  the  different  musical  styles. 

§ 1.  Pindar  was  born  in  the  spring  of  522  b.  c.  (Olymp.  64.  3); 
and,  according  to  a probable  statement,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
He  was  therefore  nearly  in  the  prime  of  his  life  at  the  time  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  the  battles  of  Thermopylse  and  Salamis 
were  fought.  He  thus  belongs  to  that  period  of  the  Greek  nation, 
when  its  great  qualities  were  first  distinctly  unfolded ; and  when  it  ex- 
hibited an  energy  of  action,  and  a spirit  of  enterprise,  never  afierwards 
surpassed,  together  with  a love  of  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy,  which 
produced  much,  and  promised  to  produce  more.  The  modes  of 
thought,  and  style  of  art,  which  arose  in  Athens  after  the  Persian  war, 
must  have  been  unknown  to  him.  He  was  indeed  the  contemporary 
of  Aeschylus,  and  he  admired  the  rapid  rise  of  Athens  in  the  Persian 

• 01.11.8G.(154).IX.48(74).Pyth.II.52.  (97.)and  pasaim Nem.  III.  80.(1431. 
IV.  37.  (CO),  lithm.  II.  6.(10). 

f See  Plutarch,  Num.  4.  Fr.  37.  Neue,  and  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  C87.  Pott.  Fr.  13. 
Neue. 

J For  Pindar’s  life,  see  Boeckh’s  Pindar,  tom.  iii.  p.  12.  To  the  authorities  there 
mentioned,  may  be  added  the  Introdtiction  of  Eustathius  to  his  Commentary  on 
Pindar  in  Kuststhii  Opuscul.i.  p.  32.  ed.  Tafel.  1832.  (Emtalh.  Prouem.  Comment. 
Pindar,  cd,  Schueideu  in.  1837.) 
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war;  calling  it  “The  Pillar  of  Greece,  brilliant  Athena,  the  worthy 
theme  of  poets.”  But  the  causes  which  determined  his  poetical  cha- 
racter are  to  besought  in  an  earlier  period,  and  in  the  Doric  and  Aeolic 
parts  of  Greece  ; and  hence  we  shall  divide  Pindar  from  his  contempo- 
rary i^schylus,  by  placing  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  early  period, 
the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literature. 

Pindar’s  native  place  was  Cynocephaltc,  a village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  the  most  considerable  city  of  Bceotia.  Although  in  his  time 
the  voices  of  Pierian  bards,  and  of  epic  poets  of  the  Hesiodean  school 
had  long  been  mute  in  Boeotia,  yet  there  was  still  much  love  for  music 
and  poetry,  which  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  choral 
compositions.  That  these  arts  were  widely  cultivated  in  Bceotia  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  two  women,  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  had  attained 
great  celebrity  in  them  during  the  youth  of  Pindar.  Both  were  com- 
petitors with  Pindar  in  poetry.  Myrtis  strove  with  him  for  a prize  at 
public  games : and  although  Corinna  said,  “ It  is  not  meet  that  the 
clear  toned  Myrtis,  a woman  born,  should  enter  the  lists  with  Pindar  * 
yet  she  is  said  (perhaps  from  jealousy  of  his  growing  fume)  to  have 
often  contended  against  him  in  the  agones,  and  to  have  gained  the 
victory  over  him  five  times  t.  Pausanias,  in  his  travels,  saw  at  Tanagra, 
the  native  city  of  Corinna,  a picture  in  which  she  was  represented  as 
binding  her  head  with  a fillet  of  victory  which  she  had  gained  in  a con- 
test with  Pindar.  He  supposes  that  she  was  less  indebted  for  this 
victory  to  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  than  to  her  Boeotian  dialect, 
which  was  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  judges  at  the  games,  and  to 
her  extraordinary  beauty.  Corinna  also  assisted  the  young  poet  with 
her  advice ; it  is  related  of  her  that  she  recommended  him  to  ornament 
his  poems  with  mythical  narrations,  btit  that  when  he  had  composed  a 
hymn,  in  the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  she  smiled  and  said,  “ We  should 
sow  with  the  hand,  not  with  the  whole  sack.”  Too  little  of  the  poetry 
of  Corinna  has  been  preserved  to  allow  of  our  forming  a safe  judgment 
of  her  style  of  composition.  The  extant  fragments  refer  mostly  to  my- 
thological subjects,  particularly  to  heroines  of  the  Bceotian  legends  ; 
this,  and  her  rivalry  with  Pindar,  show  that  she  must  be  classed  not 
in  the  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poets,  but  among  the  masters  of  choral 
poetry. 

The  family  of  Pindar  seems  to  have  been  skilled  in  music ; we  learn 
from  the  ancient  biographies  of  him  that  his  father,  or  his  uncle,  was  a 
flute-player.  Flute-playing  (as  we  have  more  than  once  remark  rd) 

* The  following  is  the  paisage  in  Corinna's  dialect: 

Sri  limim  it#t’  l^ir. 

-\poIIon.  de  Prononi.  p.  924.  B. 

t dvlian,  V.  U.  xiii.  24. 
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was  brougfht  from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece  j its  Phrygian  origin  may 
perhaps  be  indicated  by  llie  fact  that  Pindar  had  in  his  house  at  Thebes 
n small  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  and  Pan,  the  Phrygian 
deities,  to  whom  the  first  hymns  to  the  flute  were  supposed  to  have  been 
sung*.  The  music  of  the  flute  had  moreover  been  introduced  into 
Pocotia  at  a very  early  period;  the  Copaic  lake  produced  excellent 
reeds  for  flutes,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  at  Thebes,  required  the  varied  and  loud  music  of  the 
flute.  Accordingly  the  Bceotians  were  early  celebrated  for  their  skill 
in  flute-playing  ; whilst  at  Athens  the  music  of  the  flute  did  not  become 
common  till  after  the  Persian  war,  when  the  desire  for  novelty  in  art 
had  greatly  increased  t. 

§ 2.  But  Pindar  very  early  in  his  life  soared  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  a flute-player  at  festivals,  or  even  a lyric  poet  of  merely  local  cele- 
brity. He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Lasus  of  llennione,  a 
distinguished  poet,  already  mentioned,  but  jirobably  better  versed  in  the 
theory  than  the  practice  of  poetry  and  music.  Sinoe  Pindar  made 
these  arts  the  whole  business  of  his  life!,  and  was  nothing  but  a poet 
and  a musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  art  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation,  and  composed  poems  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for 
persons  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a 
sung  of  victory  in  honour  of  a Thessalian  youth  belonging  to  the  gens 
of  the  Alcuads§.  We  find  him  employed  soon  afterwards  for  the  Sici- 
lian rulers,  Hieroof  Syracuse,  and  Thero  of  Agrigentum ; for  Arcesi- 
laus,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  for 
the  free  cities  of  Greece.  He  made  no  distinction  according  to  the  race 
of  the  persons  whom  ho  celebrated : he  was  honoured  and  loved  by  the 
Ionian  stales,  fur  himself  as  well  as  fur  his  art;  the  Athenians  made 
him  their  public  guest  (a-pdtti'oc) ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos  em- 
ployed him  to  comiiose  a processional  song  (jrpoirdaoe),  although  they 
had  their  own  poets,  Simonides  and  Bacchylides.  Pindar,  however, 
was  not  a common  mercenary  poet,  always  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of 
him  w hose  bread  he  ate.  lie  received  indeed  money  and  presents  for 
his  poems,  according  to  the  general  usage  previously  introduced  by 
Simonides;  yet  his  poems  arc  the  genuine  expression  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  In  bis  praises  of  virtue  and  good  fortune,  the  colours 
w hicb  he  employs  are  not  too  vivid ; nor  does  he  avoid  the  darker 
shades  of  his  subject ; he  often  suggests  topics  of  consolation  for  past 
and  present  evil,  and  sometimes  warns  and  exhorts  to  avoid  future  ca- 
lamity. Thus  he  ventures  to  speak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hiero,  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupidity  and 

• Mami.  Par.  ep.  10.  f Aristot.  Polit.  viii.  7. 

I Like  Sappho,  he  is  collect  ^,er*rsi«V. 

^ Pyth.  X.  composed  in  Olymp.  G9.  3.  u.  c.  30‘2. 
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ambition,  which  his  courtiers  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  a bod  account. 
Pimlar  exhorts  him  to  tranquillity  and  coiitentedness  of  mind,  to  calm 
cheerfulneaa,  and  to  clemency,  saying  to  him  * : “ Be  as  thou  knowest 
how  to  be;  the  ope  in  the  boy’s  story  is  indeed  fair,  very  fair;  but 
Hhadamantbus  was  happy  because  he  plucked  the  genuine  fruits  of 
the  mind,  anil  did  not  take  delight  in  the  delusions  which  follow  the 
arts  of  the  whisperer.  The  venom  of  calumny  is  an  evil  hard  to  he 
avoided,  whether  by  him  who  hears  or  by  him  who  is  the  object  of  it ; 
for  the  ways  of  calumniators  are  like  those  of  foxes.”  Pindar  speaks  in 
the  same  free  and  manly  tone  to  Arcesilaus  IV , king  of  Cyrene,  who 
afterwards  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  dynasty  by  his  tyrannical  severity, 
and  who  at  that  time  kept  Damophilus,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Cyre- 
neans,  in  unjust  banishment.  “ Now  understand  the  enigmatic  wisdom 
of(£dipus.  If  any  one  lops  with  a sharp  axe  the  branches  of  a large 
oak,  and  spoils  her  stately  form,  she  loses  indeed  her  verdure,  hut  she 
gives  proof  of  her  strength,  when  she  is  consumed  in  the  winter  fire, 
or  when,  torn  from  her  place  in  the  forest,  she  performs  the  melancholy 
olfice  of  a pillar  in  the  palace  of  a foreign  prince  t.  Thy  office  is  to  be 
the  physician  of  the  country  : Ptean  honours  thee  ; therefore  thou  must 
treat  with  a gentle  hand  its  festering  wounds.  It  is  easy  for  a fool  to 
shake  the  stability  of  a city  ; but  it  is  liard  to  place  it  again  on  its 
foundations,  unless  a god  direct  the  rulers.  Gratitude  fur  these  good 
deeds  is  already  in  store  for  thee.  Deign  therefore  to  bestow  all  thy 
core  upon  the  wealthy  Cyrene  J.” 

Thus  dofty  and  dignified  was  the  position  which'  Pindar  assumed 
with  regard  to  these  princes;  and  he  remained  true  to  the  principle 
which  he  so  frequently  proclaims,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  are 
always  laudable.  But  his  intercourse  with  the  princes  of  his  time  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do  not  find  him,  like  Simonides, 
tile  daily  associate,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  kings  and  statesmen;  he 
plays  no  part  in  the  public  events  of  his  time,  either  as  a politician  or 
a courtier.  Neither  was  his  name,  like  that  of  Simonides,  distinguished 
in  the  Persian  war ; partly  because  his  lellow-citizens,  the  Thebans, 
were,  together  with  half  of  the  ^Grecian  nation,  on  the  Persian  side, 
whilst  the  spirit  of  independence  and  victory  were  with  the  other  half. 
Nevertheless  the  lofty  character  of  Pindar’s  muse  rises  superior  to 
these  unfavourable  circumstances.  He  did  not  indeed  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  over  the  Thebans  to  the  cause  of  Greece;  blithe 
sought  to  appease  the  internal  dissensions  which  threatened  to  destroy 

* Pyth.  II.  72.  (131.)  Tlii»  ode  was  compcsccl  by  Pindar  at  Thebes,  but  cloubt- 
los»  not  till  after  he  had  contracted  a personal  acquaintance  with  Hiero. 

f In  this  allegory,  the  oak  is  the  state  of  Cyrene;  the  branches  are  the  banished 
nobles  ; the  winter  Hre  is  insuriection ; the  foreign  palace  is  a foreign  conquering 
power,  especially  Persia. 

j Pyth.  IV. 
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Thebes  during  the  war,  by  admonishing  liis  fellow  citizens  to  union  and 
concord*:  and  after  the  war  was  ended,  he  openly  proclaims,  in  odes 
intended  fur  the  iEginelans  and  Athenians,  his  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  victors.  In  an  ode,  composed  a few  months  after  the 
surrender  of  Thebes  to  the  allied  army  of  the  Greeks  t (the  seventh 
Isthmian),  his  feelings  appear  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  misfortunes 
of  his  native  city ; but  he  returns  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  as  the 
Greeks  were  now  delivered  from  their  great  peril,  and  a god  had  re- 
moved the  stone  of  Tantalus  from  their  heads.  He  expresses  a hope 
that  freedom  will  repair  all  misfortunes : and  he  turns  with  a friendly 
confidence  to  the  city  of  yEgiiia,  which,  according  to  ancient  legends, 
was  closely  allied  with  Thebes,  and  whose  good  offices  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians might  perhaps  raise  once  more  the  humbled  head  of  Boeotia. 

§ 3.  Having  mentioned  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  events  of 
Pindar's  life,  and  his  relations  to  his  contemporaries,  we  proceed  to 
consider  him  more  closely  as  a poet,  and  to  examine  the  character 
and  form  of  his  poetical  productions. 

The  only  class  of  poems  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general 
style  are  the  epinikia  or  triumphal  odes.  Pindar,  indeed,  excelled  in 
all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ; viz.  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans 
and  dithyrambs  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odes 
for  processions  (irpoirofia),  songs  of  maidens  (Trapde'ma),  mimic  dancing 
songs  (v7rop)(i;/jnra),  drinking  songs  ((TcoXifi),  dirges  (Opijyoi),  and  en- 
comiastic odes  to  princes  (tycw^ia),  which  last  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  epinikia.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  these  various  styles  were 
nearly  as  renowned  among  the  ancients  as  the  triumphal  odes  ; which 
is  proved  by  the  numerous  quotations  of  them.  Horace  too,  in  enu- 
merating the  different  styles  of  Pindar’s  poetry,  puts  the  dithyrambs 
first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterwards  the  epinikia’and  the  Ihrenes. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  some  decided  superiority  in  the 
epinikia,  which  caused  them  to  be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the 
later  period  of  antiquity,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  perishing  with 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At  any  rate,  these  odes,  from  the 
vast  variety  of  their  subjects  and  style,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate 
structure, — some  approaching  to  hymns  and  paians,  others  to  scolia 
and  hvporchemes, — serve  to  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  of  the  other  sorts 
of  lyric  poetry. 

We  will  now  explain,  as  precisely  as  passible,  the  occasion  of  an  epi- 
nikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  A victory  has  been  gained 
in  a contest  at  a festival,  particularly  at  one  of  the  four  great  games 
most  prized  by  the  Greek  people  J,  either  by  the  speed  of  horses,  the 

• Polyb.  iv.  31.  5.  Fr.  incert.  Ii5.  eel.  Bueckh. 

f In  the  winter  of  Olymp.  75.  2.  n.  c.  479. 

} Olympia,  Pythia,  Nemea,  Isthmia.  .Some  of  the  epinikia,  however,  beluiif;  to 
other  games.  For  example,  the  eecond  Pythian  ii  not  a Pythian  ode,  hut  probably 
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Strength  and  dexterity  of  the  human  body,  or  by  skill  in  music  *.  Such 
a victory  as  this,  which  shed  a lustre  not  only  on  the  victor  himself, 
but  on  his  family,  and  even  on  his  native  city,  demanded  a solemn  ce- 
lebration. This  celebration  might  be  performed  by  the  victor’s  friends 
upon  the  spot  where  the  victory  was  gained  ; as,  for  example,  at  Olym- 
pia, when  in  the  evening  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  resounded  with  joyful  songs 
after  the  manner  of  encomia  t.  Or  it  might  be  deferred  till  after  the 
victor’s  solemn  return  to  his  native  city,  where  it  was  sometimes  repealed, 
in  following  years,  in  commemoration  of  his  success  A celebration 
of  this  kind  always  had  a religious  character ; it  often  began  with  u 
procession  to  an  altar  or  temple,  in  the  place  of  the  games  or  in  the 
native  city  ; a sacrifice,  followed  by  a banquet,  was  then  oft'ered  at  the 
temple,  or  in  the  house  of  the  victor;  and  the  whole  solemnity  con- 
cluded with  the  merry  and  boisterous  revel  called  by  the  Greeks  eu/ioc- 
At  this  sacred,  and  at  the  same  time  joyous,  solemnity,  (a  mingled  cha- 
racter frequent  among  the  Greeks,)  appeared  the  chorus,  trained  by  the 
poet,  or  some  other  skilled  person  §,  for  the  puq>ose  of  reciting  the 
triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the  fairest  ornament  of  the  fes- 
tival. It  was  during  either  the  procession  or  the  banquet  that  the 
hymn  was  recited  ; as  it  was  not  properly  a religious  hymn,  which  could 
be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of  the  poem  must,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  have  been  determined  by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be 
recited.  From  expressions  which  occur  in  several  epinikian  odes,  it  is 
probable  that  all  odes  consisting  of  strophes  without  epodes  ||  were  sung 
during  a procession  to  a temple  or  to  the  hou.se  of  the  victor ; although 
there  are  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  movement,  and 
which  yet  have  epodes^.  It  is  possible  that  the  epodes  in  the  latter 
odes  may  have  been  sung  at  certain  intervals  when  the  procession  was 

belongs  to  games  of  lolaus  at  Thebes.  The  ninth  Xcmcan  celebrates  a victory  in 
the  Pythia  at  Sicyon.  (not  at  Delphi  ;)  the  tenth  Ncmean  celebrates  a victory  in  the 
llecatorobsea  at  Argos  ; the  eleventh  Nemean  is  not  an  epinikion,  but  was  sung  at 
the  installation  of  a prytauis  at  Tenedos.  Probably  the  Nemean  odes  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  collection,  after  the  Isthmian  ; so  that  a miscellaneous  supplement 
could  bo  appended  to  them. 

* For  example,  Pyth.  Xll.,  which  celebrates  the  victory  of  Midas,  a Hute-player 
of  Agrigentum. 

t Pindar’s  words  in  Olymp.  XI.  76.  (93),  where  this  usage  is  transferred  to  the 
mythical  establishment  of  the  Olympia  by  Hercules.  The  4th  and  8th  Olympian, 
the  6th,  and  probably  also  the  7th  Pythian,  were  sung  at  the  place  of  the  games. 

I The  9th  Olympian,  the  3d  Nemean,  and  the  2nd  Isthmian,  were  produced  at  a 
memorial  celebration  of  this  kind. 

^ Such  as  Mata*  the  Stymphalian  in  Olymp.  VT.  83.  (150),  whom  Pindar  calls 
u a just  messenger,  a scytala  of  the  fair-haired  Muses,  a sweet  goblet  of  loud-sounding 
songs,”  because  he  was  to  receive  the  ode  from  Pindar  in  person,  to  carry  it  to  Stym- 
phalus,  and  there  to  instruct  a chorus  in  the  dancing,  music,  and  text. 

II  Ol.  XIV.  Pyth.  VI.  XII.  Ncm.  II.  IV.  IX.  Isthm.  Vll. 

^ 01.  VIII.  XIII.  The  expression  t>,3i  doubtless  means,  " Receive  this 

band  of  persona  who  have  combined  for  a sacrificial  meal  and  feast.”  Hence  too  it 
appears  that  the  band  went  into  the  temple. 
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not  advancing ; for  on  epode,  according  to  llie  statements  of  the  an- 
cients, always  required  that  the  chorus  should  be  at  rest.  But  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  (lie  odes  of  Pindar  were  sung  at  the  Comus,  at 
the  jovial  termination  of  the  feast  : and  hence  Pindar  himself  more  fre- 
quently names  his  odes  from  the  Comus  than  from  the  victory  *. 

§ 4.  The  occasion  of  an  epinikian  ode, — a victory  in  the  sacred 
games, — and  its  end, — the  ennobling  of  a solemnity  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods, — required  that  it  should  be  composed  in  a lofty  and 
dignified  style.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
feast  did  not  admit  the  severity  of  the  antique  poetical  style,  like  that 
of  the  hymns  and  nomes  ; it  demanded  a free  and  lively  expression  of 
feeling,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival,  and  suggesting  the 
noblest  ideas  connected  with  the  victor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  no 
detailed  description  of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a re- 
petition of  the  spectacle  which  had  already  been  beheld  with  enthusi- 
asm by  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  or  Pylho  ; nay,  he  often 
bestows  only  a few  words  on  the  victory,  recording  its  place  and  the  sort 
of  contest  in  which  it  was  won  f-  Nevertheless  he  docs  not  (as  many 
writers  hav*  supposed)  treat  the  victory  as  _a  merely  secondary  object ; 
which  hr.  despatches  quickly,  in  order  to  pass  on  to  subjects  of  greater 
interest.  The  victory,  in  truth,  is  always  the  point  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  ode  turns;  only  he  regards  it,  not  simply  as  an  incident, 
but  as  connected  with  the  whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  establishes 
this  connexiou  by  forming  a high  conception  of  the  fortunes  and  cha- 
racter of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the  victory  os  the  result  of 
them.  And  as  the  Greeks  were  less  accustomed  to  consider  a man  in 
his  individual  capacity,  than  as  a member  of  his  state,  and  his  family; 
so  Pindar  considers  the  renown  of  the  victor  in  connexion  with  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belongs.  Now 
there  arc  two  different  points  from  which  the  poet  might  view  the  life 
of  the  victor  ; viz.  dentiny  or  merit  J ; in  other  words,  he  might  celebrate 
his  good  fortune  or  his  skill.  In  the  victory  w ith  horses,  external  ad- 
vantages were  the  chief  consideration  ; inasmuch  as  it  required  excellent 
horses  and  an  excellent  driver,  both  of  which  were  attainable  only  by 
the  rich.  The  skill  of  the  victor  was  more  conspicuous  in  gymnastic 
feats,  although  even  in  these,  good  luck  and  the  favour  of  the  g(xls 
might  he  considered  as  the  main  cau.scsof  success  ; especially  as  it  was 
a favourite  opinion  of  Pindar's,  that  all  excellence  is  a gift  of  nature  §. 

• Sfjiwti,  iyHttflut  fAtki!.  The  'grammarians,  however,  distinguish  the 

encomia,  as  being  lauJalory  poems  strictly  so  called,  from  the  epinikia. 

f On  the  other  hand,  we  oDcn  6nd  n precise  enumeration  of  all  the  victories,  not 
only  of  the  actual  victor,  hut  of  his  entire  family ; this  must  evidently  have  hecn  re- 
tpiired  of  the  poet.  • 

j and 

§ Tt  >i  01.  IX.  100  (151 ),  which  ode  is  a development  of  this 

geueral  idea.  Compare  above,  ch.  xv.  near  the  end. 
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The  pood  fortune  or  skill  of  the  victor  could  not  however  he  (rented 
abstractedly  ; but  must  be  individualized  by  a description  of  his  peculiar 
lot.  This  individual  colourinp  mipht  be  piven  by  represeiitinp  the  pond 
fortune  of  the  victor  as  a compensation  fur  past  ill  fortune ; or,  pene- 
rally,  by  describinp  the  alternations  of  fortune  in  his  lot  and  in  that  of  his 
family  ♦.  Another  theme  for  an  ode  mipht  be,  that  success  in  pymnas- 
tic  contests  was  obtained  by  a family  in  alternate  penerations  ; that  is, 
by  the  prandfathers  and  prandsons,  but  not  by  the  intermediate  pene- 
ration  f.  If,  however,  the  pood  fortune  of  the  victor  had  been  inva- 
riable, conpratulatiun  at  such  rare  happiness  was  accompanied  with 
moral  reflections,  especially  on  the  riphl  manner  of  estimatinp  or  eu- 
durinp  pood  fortune,  or  on  the  best  mode  of  tnrninp  it  to  account.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  share  of  the  pifts 
of  fortune  suppestcd  a dread  of  the  Nemesis  which  deliphted  in  humblinp 
the  pride  of  man  ; and  hence  the  warninp  to  be  prudent,  and  nut  to 
strive  after  further  victories  J.  The  admonitions  which  Pindar  addresses 
to  lliero  are  to  cultivate  a calm  serenity  of  mind,  after  the  cares  and 
toils  by  which  he  had  founded  and  extended  his  empire,  and  to  purify 
and  ennoble  by  poetry  a spirit  which  had  been  rutfied  by  unworthy  pas- 
sions. Even  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  forepround,  Pindar 
in  peneral  does  not  content  himself  with  celebratinp  this  bodily  prowess 
alone,  but,he  usually  adds  some  moral  virtue  which  the  victor  has  shown, 
or  which  he  recommends  and  extols.  This  virtue  is  sometimes  modera- 
tion, someUmes  wisdom,  sometimes  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to  the  pods. 
The  latter  is  frequently  represented  as  the  main  cause  of  the  victory : 
the  victor  havinp  thereby  obtained  the  protection  of  the  deities  who 
preside  over  gymnastic  contests  ; as  Hcrme.s,  or  the  Dioscuri.  It  is 
evident  that,  with  Pindar,  this  mode  of  accountinp  fur  success  in  the 
pames  was  not  the  mere  fiction  of  a poet ; he  sincerely  thuupht  that  he 
had  found  the  true  cause,  when  he  had  (raced  the  victory  to  the  favour 
of  a pod  who  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  family  of  the  victor,  and  at 
the  same  time  presided  over  the  games  §.  Generally,  indeed,  in  extoll- 
ing both  the  skill  and  fortune  of  the  victor,  Pindar  appears  to  adhere  to 
the  truth  as  faithfully  as  he  declares  himself  to  do;  nor  is  he  ever  be- 
trayed into  a high  flown  style  of  panegyric.  A republican  dread  of  in- 
currinp  the  censure  of  his  fellow  citizens,  as  well  ns  an  awe  of  the  divine 
Nemesis,  induced  him  to  moderate  his  praises,  and  to  keep  in  view  the 
instability  of  human  fortune  and  the  narrow  limits  of  human  strength. 

Thus  far  the  {wet  seems  to  wear  the  character  of  a sage  who  ex- 
pounds to  the  victor  his  destiny,  by  showing  him  the  dependence  of  his 

• 01.  II.  Also  Isthm.  III.  I Ncm.  VI. 

I xuTTKiu  irifriif, 

§ As,  r.^.  01.  VI.  77.  ( 130).  In  the  above  remarks  I have  rhiefly  fullowed 
niacen's  Dissertation  Ue  Ratioae  poetics  Carrainum  Piutlaricorum,  in  hit  edition  of 
Pindar,  sect.  i.  p.  xi. 
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exploit  upon  a higher  order  of  things.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  poet  placed  himself  on  an  eminence  remote  from 
ordinary  life,  and  that  he  spoke  like  a priest  to  the  people,  unmoved  by 
personal  feelings.  The  Epinikia  of  Pindar,  although  they  were  de- 
livered by  a chorus,  were,  nevertheless,  the  expression  of  his  individual 
feelings  and  opinions  *,  and  are  full  of  allusions  to  his  personal  relations 
to  the  victor.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  his  relations  of  this  kind  were 
peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  he  made  them  the  main  subject  of  the  ode ; 
several  of  his  odes,  and  some  among  the  most  difficult,  are  to  be  explained 
in  this  manner.  In  one  of  his  odes  t,  Pindar  justifies  the  sincerity  of 
his  poetry  against  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  it;  and 
represents  his  muse  as  a just  and  impartial  dispenser  of  fame,  as  well 
among  the  victors  at  the  games,  as  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  In 
another  he  reminds  the  victor  that  he  had  predicted  the  victory  to  him 
in  the  public  games,  and  had  encouraged  him  to  become  a competitor 
for  it§  ; and  he  extols  him  for  having  employed  his  wealth  for  so  noble 
an  object.  In  another,  he  excuses  himself  for  having  delayed  the  com- 
position of  an  ode  which  he  had  promised  to  a wrestler  among  the 
youths,  until  the  victor  had  attained  his  manhood;  and,  as  if  to  incite 
himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  his,' promise,  he  points  out  the  hallowed 
antiquity  of  these  triumphal  hymns,  connecting  their  origin  with  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games  ||. 

§ 5.  Whatever  might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar’s  epinikian  odes, 
it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with  the  systematic  completeness  of 
a philosophical  treatise.  Pindar,  however,  has  undoubtedly  much  of 
that  sententious  wisdom  which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  which  formed  an  important 
element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lyric  poetry  before  the  time  of  Pindar. 
The  apophthegms  of  Pindar  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  general 
maxims,  sometimes  of  direct  admonitions  to  the  victor.  At  other  times, 
when  he  wishes  to  impress  some  principle  of  morals  or  prudence  upon 
the  victor,  he  gives  it  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  entertained  by  himself : 
“ I like  not  to  keep  much  riches  hoarded  in  an  inner  room  ; but  I like 
to  live  well  by  my  possessions,  and  to  procure  myself  a good  name  by 
making  large  gifts  to  my  friends^.” 

The  other  element  of  Pindar’s  poetry,  his  mythical  narratives,  occu- 
pies, however,  far  more  space  in  most  of  his  odes.  That  these  are  not 
mere  digressions  for  the  sake  of  ornament  has  been  completely  proved 
by  modern  commentators.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  sometimes 

* See  above,  ch.  xiv.  § 2.  t Nem.  Vtl. 

J Nem.  I. 

5 I refer  to  this  the  •entiment  in  v.  27  (40) ; “ The  mind  showed  itaelf  in  the 
counsels  of  those  persons  to  whom  nature  has  ;;iven  the  power  of  foreseeing  the 
future;''  and  also  the  account  of  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias,  when  the  serpents  were 
killed  by  the  young  Hercules. 

II  01.  XI.  f Nem.  I.  31(45). 
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seem  to  wish  it  to  lie  helieveil  tlial  he  hail  been  rarried  away  l>y  liis 
poetical  fervour,  when  he  returns  to  his  theme  from  a loup;  mylhkal  nar- 
ration, or  when  he  annexes  a mythical  story  to  a pioverbial  sajiiifr  ; as, 
for  example,  when  he  subjoins  to  the  figurative  expression,  “ Neither 
by  sea  nor  by  land  canst  thou  find  the  way  to  the  Hyperboreans,”  the  his- 
tory of  Perseus’  visit  to  that  fabulous  people*.  But  even  in  such  cases 
as  these,  it  will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  that  the  fable  belongs 
to  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  generally  of  those  Greek 
writers  who  aimed  at  the  production  of  works  of  art,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  poetry,  that  they  ofien  conceal  their  real  purpose ; and  allcct  to 
leave  in  vague  uncertainty  that  which  had  been  composed  studiously 
ami  on  a preconceived  plan.  Tims  Plato  often  seems  to  allow  the 
dialogue  to  deviate  into  a wrong  course,  when  this  very  cour.se  was 
required  by  the  plan  of  the  investigation.  In  other  passages,  Pindar 
himself  remarks  that  intelligence  and  rcllection  are  required  to  discover 
the  hidden  meaning  of  his  mythical  episodes.  Thus,  after  a description 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  heroes  who  ilwell  tliere,  he  says, 
“ I have  many  swift  arrows  in  my  quiver,  which  speak  to  the  wi.se,  but 
need  an  interpreter  for  the  multitudet.”  Again,  after  the  story  of  Ixion, 
which  he  relates  in  an  ode  to  Iliero,  he  continues — “ 1 must,  however, 
have  a cure  lest  I full  into  the  biting  violence  of  the  evil  speakers;  for, 
though  distant  in  time,  I have  seen  that  the  slamlerous  Archilochus,  who 
fed  upon  loud-tortgued  wrath,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
difficulties  and  distresst.”  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  in  this  passage 
what  moves  the  poet  to  express  so  much  anxiety;  until  we  advert  to 
the  lessons  which  the  history  of  Ixion  contains  for  the  rapacious  Hiero. 

The  reference  of  these  mythical  narratives  to  the  main  theme  of  the 
ode  may  be  either  hhtorical  or  ideal.  In  the  first  case,  the  mythietd 
personages  alluded  to  are  the  heroes  at  the  head  of  the  family  or  state 
to  which  the  victor  belongs,  or  the  founders  of  the  games  in  which  he 
has  conquered.  Among  the  many  odes  of  Pindar  to  victors  from 
Avgina,  there  is  none  in  which  he  does  not  extol  the  heroic  race  of  the 
Avacids.  “ It  is,”  he  says,  " to  me  on  invariable  law,  when  I turn 
towards  this  island,  to  scatter  praise  upon  you,  O .Eacids,  masters  of 
golden  chariots  §.”  In’ the  second  case,  events  of  the  heroic  age  are 
described,  which  resemble  the  events  of  the  victor's  life,  or  which  con- 
tain lessons  and  admonitions  fur  him  to  reflect  upon.  Thus  two 
mythical  personages  may  be  introduced,  of  whom  one  may  typify 
the  victor  in  his  praiseworthy,  the  other  in  his  blaineable  acts ; so  that 
the  one  example  may  serve  to  deter,  the  other  to  encourage||.  In 
general,  Pindar  contrives  to  unite  both  these  modes  of  allusion,  by  repie- 
senliug  the  national  or  family  heroes  as  allied  in  character  and  spirit  to 

* Pyth.  X.29,(J6.)  f 01.11.83.(150.) 

J Pjlh.  II.  SI.  (99.)  i Isthra,  V.  [VI.J  19,  (27.) 

II  As  Pelups  aud  'fuutalus,  01.  I. 
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the  victor.  Their  extraordinary  strength  and  felicity  are  continued  in 
their  descendants;  the  same  mixture  of  good  and  evil  destiny*,  and 
even  the  same  faiiltst,  recur  in  their  posterity.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  Pindar's  time,  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  in  the  connexion  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity  with  passing  events  was  unshaken.  The  origin  of 
liistorical  events  was  sought  in  a remote  age  ; conquests  and  settlements 
in  barbarian  countries  were  justified  by  corresponding  enterprises  of 
heroes  ; the  Persian  war  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  same  great 
drama,  of  which  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Trojan  war 
formed  the  earlier  parts.  At  the.  same  time,  the  mythical  past  was 
considered  as  invested  with  a splendour  and  sublimity  of  which  even  a 
faint  reflection  was  sufficient  to  embellish  the  present.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  historical  and  political  allusions  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  par- 
ticularly in  .dischylus.  Even  the  history  of  Herodotus  rests  on  the 
same  foundation  ; but  it  is  seen  most  distinctly  in  the  copious  mytho- 
logy which  Pindar  has  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  lyric  poetry.  The 
manner  in  which  mythical  subjects  were  treated  by  the  lyric  poeLs  was 
of  course  ditf'erent  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  epic 
poets.  In  epic  poetry,  the  mythical  narrative  is  interesting  in  itself, 
and  all  parts  of  it  are  developed  with  equal  fulness.  In  lyric  poetry,  it 
serves  to  exemplify  some  particular  idea,  which  is  usually  stated  in  the 
middle  nr  at  the  end  of  the  ode  ; and  those  points  only  of  the  story  are 
brought  itito  relief,  which  serve  to  illustrate  this  idea.  Accordingly, 
the  longest  mythical  narrative  in  Pindar  (viz.,  the  description  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  in  the  Pythian  ode  to  Arcesilaus,  king  of 
Gyrene,  which  is  continued  through  twenty-five  strophes)  falls  far 
short  of  the  sustained  ditfuseness  of  the  epos.  Consistently  with  the 
purpose  of  the  ode,  it  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  descent  of  the  kings  of 
Gyrene  from  the  Argonauts,  and  the  poet  only  dwells  on  the  relation  of 
Jason  with  Pelias — of  the  noble  exile  with  the  jealous  tyrant — because 
it  contains  a serious  admonition  to  Arcesilaus  in  his  above-mentioned 
relation  with  Damophilus. 

§ 6.  The  mixture  of  apophthegmatic  maxims  and  typical  narratives 
would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  the  thread  of  Pindar’s  meaning; 
but,  in  addition  to  this  cause  of  obscurity,  the  entire  plan  of  his  poetry 
is  so  intricate,  that  a modern  reader  often  fails  to  understand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  parts,  even  where  he  thinks  he  has  found  a clue.  Pindar 
begins  an  ode  full  of  the  lofty  conception  w hich  he  has  formed  of  the 
glorious  destiny  of  the  victor;  and  he  seems,  as  it  were,  carried  away 
by  the  flood  of  images  which  this  conception  pours  forth.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  express  directly  the  general  idea,  but  follows  the  train  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  though  without  losing  sight 
of  their  reference  to  the  main  object.  Accordingly,  when  he  has  pur- 

* As  the  fate  of  the  ancient  Cadmeans  in  Theron,  Ol.  II. 

f As  the  errors  (AfAirXmxim)  of  the  Rhodian  heroes  in  Diagorosi  Ol«  VII* 
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sued  a train  of  tliou^lit,  either  in  an  apo|)hfhegmalic  or  mythical  form, 
up  to  a certain  point,  he  hrcalcs  off,  before  he  has  pjone  far  enough  to 
make  the  application  to  the  victor  sufficiently  clear;  he  then  hikes  np 
another  thread,  which  is  perhaps  soon  dropjied  for  a fresh  one;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ode  he  gathers  up  all  these  different  threads,  and  weaves 
them  together  into  one  web,  in  which  the  general  idea  predominates. 
By  reserving  the  explanation  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  con- 
trives that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  are  not  complete  or 
intelligible  in  themselves ; and  thus  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept 
on  the  stretch  throughout  the  entire  ode.  Thus,  for  example,  the  ode 
upon  the  Pythian  victory,  which  was  gained  hy  Hiero,  as  a citizen  of 
j'Etna,  a city  founded  by  himself*,  proceeds  upon  a general  idea  of  the 
repose  and  serenity  of  mind  which  Hiero  at  last  enjoys,  after  a labo- 
rious public  life,  and  to  which  Pindar  strives  to  contribute  by  the 
influence  of  music  and  poetry.  Full  of  this  idea,  Pindar  begins  by 
describing  the  effects  of  music  upon  the  gods  in  Olympus,  how  it 
delights,  inspires,  and  soothes  them,  although  it  increases  the  anguish 
of  Typhos,  the  enemy  of  the  god.s,  who  lies  bound  under  .Ft  na.  Thence, 
by  a sudden  transition,  he  passes  to  the  new  town  of  iEtna,  under  the 
mountain  of  the  name;  extols  the  happy  auspices  under  which  it  was 
foniyled  ; and  lauds  Hiero  for  his  great  deeds  in  war,  and  for  the  wise 
constitution  he  has  given  to  the  new  state  ; to  which  Pindar  wishes 
exemption  from  foreign  enemies  and  internal  discord.  Thus  far  it  docs 
not  appear  how  the  praises  of  music  are  connected  with  the  exploits  of 
Hiero  as  a warrior  and  a statesman.  But  the  connexion  becomes 
evident  when  Pindar  addresses  to  Hiero  a series  of  moral  sentences,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  advise  him  to  subdue  all  unworthy  passions,  to 
refresh  his  mind  with  the  contenjplation  of  art,  and  thus  to  obtain  from 
the  poets  a good  name,  which  will  descend  to  posterity. 

§ 7.  The  characteristics  of  Pindar’s  poetry,  which  have  been  just 
explained,  may  be  discerned  in  all  his  epinikian  odes.  Their  agree- 
ment, however,  in  this  respect  is  quite  consistent  with  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  style  and  expression  which  has  been  already  stated  to  belong 
to  this  class  of  |K>ems.  Every  epinikian  ode  ok  Pindar  has  its  peculiar 
tone,  depending  upon  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequent  choice 
of  the  expressions.  Tlie  principal  differences  are  connected  with  the 
choice  of  the  rhythms,  which  again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style. 
According  to  the  last  distinction,  the  epinikia  of  Pindar  are  of  three 
sorts,  Doric,  /Eolic,  and  Lydian ; which  can  be  easily  distinguished, 
although  each  admits  of  innumerable  varieties.  In  respect  of  metre, 
every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual  character ; no  two  odes  having 
the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Doric  ode  the  same  metrical  forms 
occur  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Stesichorus, 
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viz.,  systems  of  daclyls  and  trochaic  dipodics*,  which  most  nearly 
approach  the  stateliness  of  the  hexameter.  Accordingly,  a serene  dig- 
nity pervades  these  o<Ies ; the  mythical  narrations  are  developed  with 
greater  fulness,  and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the  subject,  and  are  free 
from  personal  feeling;  in  short,  their  general  character  is  that  of  calm- 
ness and  elevation.  The  language  is  epic,  with  a slight  Doric  tinge, 
which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhythms  of  the  Axolic 
odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which  light  dactylic,  tro- 
chaic, or  logaoedic  metres  prevailed ; these  rhythms,  however,  when 
applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  rendered  far  more  various,  and  thus 
often  acquired  a character  of  greater  volubility  and  liveliness.  The 
(Miet's  mind  also  moves  with  greater  rapidity;  and  sometimes  he  stops 
himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him  impious  or  arro- 
gant t.  A larger  scope  is  likewise  given  to  his  personal  feelings;  and  in 
the  addresses  to  the  victor  there  is  a gayer  tone,  which  at  times  even 
takes  a jocular  turiiL  The  poet  introduces  his  relations  to  the  victor, 
and  to  Ins  poetical  rivals  ; he  extols  Ins  own  style,  and  decries  that  of 
others  §.  The  /Eolic  orles,  from  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their  move- 
ment, have  a less  uniform  character  than  the  Doric  odes ; for  example, 
the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joyous  and  glowing  images,  is  very  diflerent 
from  the  second,  in  which  a lofty  melancholy  is  expressed,  and  from  the 
ninth,  which  lais  an  expression  of  proud  and  complacent  self-reliance. 
The  language  of  the  /Eolic  epinikia  is  also  bolder,  more  difficult  in  its 
syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  is  inconsiderable ; their  metre  is 
mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a particularly  soil  character,  agreeing  with  the 
tone  of  the  poetry.  Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydian 
rhy  thms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to  be  sung  during  a procession  to 
a temple  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  favour  of  the  deity  was  im- 
plored in  a humble  spirit. 

* The  ancient  writers  un  music  explain  how  thoso  trochaic  dipoJies  were  reduced 
to  an  uniform  rhythm  with  the  dactylic  series.  These  writers  state  that  tlte  trochaic 
di)io<ly  was  cons'idererl  ns  a rhythmical  foot,  baring  the  entire  first  trochee  as  its 
arsis,  the  second  as  its  thesis;  so  that,  if  the  syllables  were  measured  shortly,  it 
might  be  takeu  as  erjiiivalene  to  a dactyl.’ 

t OI.  I.  52.  t82.)  IX.  35. 

J OI.  IV.  26.  (40.)  Pyth.  II.  72.  (I3I.) 

i 01.  11.86.(155.)  IX.  100.(151.)  Pyth.  II.  79.  (U5.) 
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§ I.  Moral  improvcmeot  of  Gret‘k  poetry  after  Homer  enpeeielly  evident  in  the 
notions  as  to  the  state  of  man  after  death.  ^ 2.  Influence  of  the  mysteries  and 
of  the  Orphic  doctrines  on  these  notions.  ^ .3,  First  traces  of  Orphic  ideas  in 
Hesiod  and  other  epic  poets.  ^ 4 Sacerilotal  entliiisiasts  in  the  S)pi  of  the  .Seven 
Sages;  Kpimenides.  Ah.nris,  Aiisteas.  and  Ptierccydes.  ^3.  An  Oiptiic  liters, 
tore  arises  after  the  destmction  cf  the  Pythagorean  league.  § 6.  SuVijects  of 
the  Orphic  poetry  ; at  first  cosmogonic,  ^ 7,  afterwards  prophetic,  in  reference  to  » 
Dionysus. 

§ 1.  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  Greek  ]ioelry  from  Homer  to 
Pindar,  and  observed  it  through  its  difTerent  stages,  from  the  simple 
epic  song  to  the  artificial  an<l  elaborate  form  of  the  choral  ode.  Fortu- 
nately the  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  the  two  extreme  points  of  this 
long  series,  have  been  preserved  nearly  entire.  Of  the  intermediate 
stages  we  can  only  form  an  imperfect  judgment  from  i.solated  frag- 
meiiLs  and  the  statemenls  of  later  writers. 

The  interval  between  Homer  and  Pindar  is  an  important  period  in  ^ 

the  history  of  Greek  civilization.  Its  advance  was  so  great  in  this 
time  that  the  latter  poet  may  seem  to  belong  to  a dilferent  state  of  the 
human  race  from  the  former.  In  Homer  we  perceive  that  infancy  of 
the  mind  which  lives  entirely  in  seeing  and  imagining,  who.se  chief 
enjoyment  consists  in  vivid  conceptions  of  external  acts  and  objects, 
without  caring  much  fur  causes  and  etfects,  and  whose  moral  judgments 
are  determined  rather  hy  impulses  of  feeling  than  b^listinctly-con- 
ceived  rules  of  conduct.  In  Pindar  the  Greek  mind  i^ears  fur  more 
serious  and  mature.  Fondly  ns  he  may  contemplate  the  images  of 
beauty  and  splendour  which  he  raises  U)>,  and  glorious  as  are  the  forms 
of  ancient  heroes  wnd  modem  athletes  which  he  exhibits,  vet  the  chief 
effort  of  his  genius  is  to  discover  a standard  of  moral  government;  and 
when  he  has  distinctly  conceived  it,  he  applies  it  to  the  fair  and  living 
forms  which  the  fancy  of  former  times  had  created.  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  Pindar’s  poetry,  it  is  too  much  the  expression  of  his  genuine 
feelings,  for  him  to  attempt  to  conceal  its  difference  from  the  ancient 
style,  as  the  later  poets  did.  He  says*  that  the  fame  of  Ulysses  has 
become  greater  through  the  sweet  songs  of  Homer  than  from  his  real 
adventures,  because  there  is  something  ennobling  in  the  illusions  and 
soaring  flights  of  Homer's  fancy;  and  he  frequently  rejects  the  narra- 
tives of  former  poets,  particularly  when  they  do  not  accord  with  his  own 
jnirer  conceptions  of  the  power  and  moral  excellence  of  the  godst. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  Pindar  differs  so  widely  from  Homer 
as  in  his  notions  respecting  the  stale  of  man  after  death.  According 

* Nem.  vii.  20  (29). 

t See,  for  example,  01.  i.  52  (82) ; ix.  35  (54). 
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lo  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  all  the  dead,  even  the  most  renowned 
heroes,  lead  a shadowy  existence  in  the  infernal  regions  (Aides),  where, 
like  phantoms,  they  continue  the  same  pursuits  as  on  earth,  though 
without  will  or  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  Pindar,  in  his 
sublime  ode  of  consolation  to  Theron*,  says  that  all  misdeeds  of  this 
world  are  severely  judged  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  that  a happy 
life  in  eternal  sunshine,  without  care  for  subsistence,  is  the  portion 
of  the  good;  “ while  those  who,  through  a threefold  existence  in  the 
upper  and  lower  worlds,  have  kept  their  souls  pure  from  all  sin, 
ascend  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  citadel  of  Cronust,  where  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed  arc  refreshed  by  the  breezes  of  Ocean,  and  golden  flowers 
glitter.”  In  this  passage  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  are  described  as  a 
reward  for  the  highest  virtue,  whilst  in  Homer  only  a few  favourites  of 
the  gods  (Mencluus,  for  example,  because  his  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Zeii.s)  reach  the  Elysian  Field  on  the  border  of  the  ocean.  In  his 
threnes,  of  laments  for  the  dead,  Pindar  more  distinctly  developed  his 
ideas  about  immortality,  and  spoke  of  the  tranquil  life  of  the  blessed, 
in  perpetual  sunshine,  among  fragrant  groves,  at  festal  games  and 
sacrifices;  and  of  the  torments  of  the  wretched  in  eternal  night.  In 
these,  too,  he  explained  himself  more  fully  as  to  the  existence  alter- 
nating between  the  upper  and  lower  world,  by  which  lofty  spirits  rise 
to  a still  higher  state.  He  says} — “ Those  from  whom  Persephone 
receives  an  atonement  for  their  former  guilt,  their  souls  she  sends,  in 
the  ninth  year,  to  the  sun  of  heaven.  From  them  spring  great  kings 
and  men  mighty  in  power  and  renowned  for  wisdom,  whom  posterity 
calls  sacred  hysMs  among  men§.” 

§ 2.  It  is  nRiilest  that  between  the  periods  of  Homer  and  Pindar 
a great  change  of  opinions  took  place,  which  could  not  have  been  ef- 
fected at  once,  but  must  have  been  produccil  by  the  efforts  of  many 
sages  and  poets.  All  the  Greek  religious  poetry  treating  of  death  and 
the  world  beyond  the  grave  refers  to  the  deities  whose  influence  was 
supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the  dark  region  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  who  were  thought  to  have  little  connexion  with  the  (lolitical  and 
social  relations  of  human  life.  These  deities  formed  a class  apart  from 
the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Chihonian  ijods\.  The  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  with 
the  worship  of  these  gods  alone.  That  the  love  of  immortality  first 

• 01.  ii..’>7  (105). 

f That  la,  the  way  whlcl)  Zeus  himself  takes  when  he  visits  his  dethroned  father 
Cronus  (now  reconciled  with  him,  aud  become  the  ruler  of  the  dmwrted  spirits  in 
bliss),  in  order  to  advise  with  him  on  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

J Thren.  fr.  4,  ed.  Boeckh. 

^ In  order  to  understand  this  passage  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  law,  a person  who  had  committed  homicide  must  expiate  his  offence  by  an 
exile  or  even  servitude  of  eight  years  before  his  guilt  was  removed. 

(1  Concerning  this  distinction,  the  most  important  in  the  Greek  religious  system, 
see  ch.  ii.  § 5. 
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round  a support  in  a belief  in  these  deities  appears  from  tlie  fable  of 
Persephone,  the  daughter,  of  Demeter.  Every  year,  at  the  lime  of 
harvest,  Persephone  was  sup|X)sed  to  be  carried  from  (he  world  alrove 
to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  invisible  King  of  Shadows  (’.Atcijc),  but  to 
return  every  spring,  in  youthful  beauty,  to  the  nrm.s  of  her  mother.  It 
was  thus  that  the  ancient  Greeks  described  the  di.sappearnnce  and 
return  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations  of  the  sea.soiis.  The  changes 
of  nature,  however,  must  have  been  considered  as  typifying  the  changes 
in  the  lot  of  man ; otherwise  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a 
symbol  of  the  seed  committed  to  the  ground,  and  would  not  nave  be- 
come the  tiueeu  of  the  dead.  But  when  the  goddess  of  inanimate 
nature  had  become  tlie  (|ueeii  of  the  dead,  it  was  a natural  analogy, 
which  must  have  early  suggested  itself,  that  the  return  of  Persephone 
to  the  world  of  light  also  denoted  a renovation  of  life  and  a new  birth 
to  men.  Hence  the  Mysteries  of  DemeUr,  and  especially  those  cele- 
brated at  Eleiisis  (which  at  an  early  (leriod  ac(|ulred  great  renown 
among  all  the  Greeks),  inspirerl  the  most  elevating  and  animating 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death.  “ Happy” 
(says  Pindar  of  these  mysteries)*  “ is  he  who  has  beheld  them,  and  de- 
scends beneath  the  hollow  earth ; he  knows,  the  end,  he  knows  the 
divine  origin  of  life;”  and  this  praise  is  repeated  by  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  antiquity  who  mention  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

But  neither  the  Eleusinian  nor  any  other  of  the  established  mysteries 
of  Greece  obtained  any  influence  uiion  the  literature  of  the  nation,  since 
the  hymns  sung  and  the  prayers  recited  at  them  were  osly  intended 
for  particular  parts  of  the  imposing  ceremony,  and  were  not  imparted 
to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a society  Unpersons  who 
|X!rforined  the  rites  of  a mystical  worship,  but  were  not  exclusively 
attached  to  a particular  temple  and  festival,  and  who  did  not  confine 
their  notions  to  the  initiated,  but  published  them  to  others,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  literary  works.  These  were  the  fnllmvers  of  Orpheus 
(oi  ’Op^uoi)  ; that  is  to  say,  associations  of  persons,  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  jMtet  Orpheus,  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  satisfaction  for 
an  ardent  longing  after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  reli- 
gion. The  Dionysus  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites 
were  annexed t,  was  the  Chthonian  deity,  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely 
connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora,  who  was  the  personified  expression 
not  only  of  tlie  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also  of  a deep  sorrow  for 
the  miseries  ot  human  life.  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems  related  in 
great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Hades;  (a  doctrine  given  by  the  philosopher  Heraclitus  os  the 

* Thren.  fr.  8,  cd.  Boeckh. 

f T«  xaAio^ifs  xtd  Herod,  xi.  81. 
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o])inion  of  a particular  FCcl* ;)  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  thcolnfrera 
founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality  of  the 
soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebratinpf  this  worship  was  very  difiercnt 
from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus.  'J  he  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bac- 
chus did  not  indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm, 
hut  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  mannerst.  The  fol- 
lowers  of  Or|)heus,  when  they  had  tasteil  the  mystic  sacrificial  feast  of 
raw  flesh  torn  from  the  oit  of  Dionysus  (iifttupayia),  partook  of  no  other 
animalhood.  They  wore  white  linen  !iarment.s,  like  Oriental  and  Egyp- 
tian priests,  from  whom,  as  Herodotus  remarks,  much  may  have  been 
borrowed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Orphic  worship. 

§ 3.  It  is  dilficnlt  to  determine  the  time  when  the  Orphic  association 
was  formed  in  Greece,  and  when  hymns  and  other  religious  songs  were 
first  composed  in  the  Orphic  spirit.  But,  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
seeking  to  ascertain  the  beginning  of  higher  and  more  hopeful  views 
of  death  than  those  presented  by  Homer,  we  find  them  in  the  poetry 
. of  Hesiod.  In  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  at  Iea.st,  all  the  heroes  are 

rleseribed  as  collected  by  Zeus  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  near  the 
• ocean  ; according  indeed  to  one  verse  (which,  however,  is  not  recog- 

•iiised  by  all  critics),  thcy.are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  CronusJ.  In 
this  we  may  see  the  marks  of  a great  change  in  opinion.  It  became  re- 
pugnant to  men’s  feelings  to  conceive  divine  beings,  like  the  gods  of 
01yni|)us  and  the  Titans,  in  a state  of  eternal  dissension;  the  former 
sclfi.sldy  enjoying  undi-turbed  felicity,  and  the  latter  abandoned  to  all 
the  horrors  •' Tartanis.  A humaner  sjiirit  required  a reign  of  peace 
after  the  ruptafe  of  the  divine  dynasties.  Hence  the  belief,  entertained 
by  Pindar,  tlW  Zens  had  released  the  Titans  from  their  chains§  ; and 
that  Cronus,  the  god  of  the  golden  age,  reconciled  with  his  son  Zeus, 
still  continued  to  reign,  in  the  i.slands  of  the  ocean,  over  the  blessed 
of  a former  generation.  In  Orphic  poems,  Zeus  calls  on  Cronus,  re- 
leased from  his  chains,  to  assist  him  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  There  is  also,  in  other  epic  poets  after  Homer,  a similar  ten- 
ilency  to  lofty  and  trant|uillizing  notions.  Ettgainmon,  the  author  of 
the  Telegonia||,  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  part  of  his  porin 
which  treated  of  Thesprolia,  from  Musa;us,  the  poet  of  the  mysteries. 
Thesprotia  was  a country  in  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  death 
wa.s  jrcculiarly  cultivated.  In  the . -I fcmfTonrV,  which  celebrated  Alc- 
nia^on,  the  son  of  Amphiarans,  Zagreus  was  invoked  as  the  highest  of 
all  the  gods^.  The  deity  meant  in  this  passage  was  the  god  of  the  in- 

• Ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  .70,  Potter,  • 

On  this  and  other  jioints  mciilinncd  in  the  text  see  Lobeck  Aglnophamii*,  p.  211. 

J According  to  V.  109:  rttXtv  iv'  ifataraiv  tmci»  (cODCeilltrg 

this  reading  see  (Jo*-ttling’»  edition  ;)  which  verse  is  wanling  in  seme  muniiscrii  Is. 

§ y.ios  Tiei»«r. 

II  See  above,  ch.  vi.  { G. 

^ nirttu  1*5,  Zay^tv  ri  Awr  rarewi^rari  Tn'rrwr,  Etym,  Gud.  ia  V,  Zayfier. 
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fcrnal  regions,  but  in  a mnch  moi^c  elevated  sense  than  that  in  which 
Hades  is  usually  employed.  Another  poem  of  this  period,  the  Minyas, 
gave  an  ample  description  of  the  infefyal  regions ; the  spirit  of  wh’ch 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  thisvpart  (which  was  called  by  the 
name  of  “The  Descent  to  Hades’’)  is  aKributed,  among  other  authors, 
to  Cecrops,  an  Orphic  poal,  or  even  to  Orpheus  himself*. 

§ 4.  At  the  time  when  the  first  philos^ohcrs  appeared  in  Greece, 
Iioems  must  have  existed  which  diftused,  in  ipythical  forms,  conceptions 
of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  destiny  v'f  the  soul,  differing  from 
those  in  Homer.  The  endeavour  to  attain  ts>  a knowledge  of  divine 
and  human  things  was  in  Greece  slowly  and  \with  difficulty  evolved 
from  the  religitms  notions  of  a sacerdotal  funatievsm  ; and  it  was  for  a 
long  periixl  confined  to  the  refining  and  ralionalizitlg  of  the  traditional 
mythology,  before  it  ventured  to  cx]>lore  the  paths  of  independent 
inquiry.  In  the  age  of  the  seven  sages  several  persons  appeared, 
who,  (being  mainly  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  and  rites  of  the 
worship  of  .A(H)11o,)  partly  by  a pure  and  holy  mode  of  life,  and  partly 
by  a fanatical  temper  of  mind,  surrounded  themselves  with  a sort  of 
supernatural  halo,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  discern  their  true 
character.  Among  these  jicrsons  was  Epimenidcs  of  Crete,  an  early 
contemporary  of  f-'olon,  who  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  in  his  character  of 
expiatory  priest,  to  free  it  from  the  cur.'c  which  had  re.sted  upon  it 
since  the  Cylonian  massacre  (about  Olymp.  42.  B.C.  G12).  Epinic- 
iiides  was  a man  of  a sacred  and  m.irvellmis  nature,  who  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs,  and  whose  soul  quilted  his  body,  aMoiig  and  as 
often  as  it  pleased  ; according  to  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  other  aiicieiits, 
his  mind  lied  a prophetic  and  inspired  t^iisc  of  divine  ftiingst.  An- 
other and  more  extraordinary  individual  of  this  class  was  .Abaris,  who, 
nhoiit  a generation  later,  appeared  in  (irecce  as  an  expiatory  priest, 
with  rites  of  purification  and  holy  songs.  In  order  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  his  mission,  he  called  himself  a Hyperborean;  that  is,  one 
of  the  un  ion  which  Apollo  nio-t  loved,  and  in  which  ho  manifested 
himself  in  person  ; and,  as  a proof  of  his  origin,  he  carried  with  him  an 
arrow  which  Apollo  had  given  hitn  ui  the  country  of  the  HyperborcansJ. 
Together  with  Abaris  may  be  mentioned  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  on 
the  Propontis;  who  took  the  opposite  direction,  and,  ins|-ired  by  Apollo, 

* il  tr  AtSiv  »MTU»arii. 

f Whether  the  oracles,  expiatory  verses,  anil  poems  (ns  tho  origin  of  the  Curetes 
unit  Coryhantes)  nttrihuteil  to  him  are  his  genuine  productions  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. Damascins.  De  Princip.  p.  383,  oserihes  to  him  (after  Kiidemu.s)  a cosmo- 
gony, ill  which  the  mund.inc  egg  idays  an  imporlmit  part,  as  in  the  Orphic  cos- 
mogonies. 

J This  is  tlie  ancient  form  of  tlie  story  in  Herod,  iv.  3G,  the  orator  hvairgus,  &c. 
According  to  the  later  version,  wliich  is  derived  from  Ilemclides  I’onliciis,  Abaria 
was  himself  carried  by  the  marvellous  arrow  through  the  air  round  the  world.  Some 
ex]uutory  verses  and  oracles  weie  likewrc  aseiited  lo  Abaris;  also  au  epic  poem, 
called  “ the  Arrival  of  Apollo  among  tho  Hyperboreans.’' 
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Iravclled  to  the  far  north,  in  search  of  the  Hyperboreans.  He  de- 
scribed this  marvellous  journey  in  a poem,  called  Arimaspea,  which 
was  read  by  Herodotus,  and  Greeks  of  still  later  date.  It  consisted  of 
ethnographical  accounts  and  stories  about  the  northern  nations,  mixed 
with  notions  belonging  to  the  worship  of  Apollo.  In  this  poem,  how- 
ever, Aristeas  so  far  checked  his  imagiiiatio:^  thiit  he  only  represented 
himself  to  have  peuelrated  northwards  from  (he  Scythians  as  far  as  the 
Issedones  ; and  he  gave  as  mere  reports  the  marvellbus  tales  of  the  one- 
eyed  Arimaspians,  of  the  griffins  which  guarded  the  gold,  and  of  the 
happy  Hyperboreans  beyond  the  northern  mountains.  Aristeas  he- 
came  quite  a marvellous  personage : he  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
Apollo,  at  the  founding  of  .Metapontum,  in  the  form  of  a raven,  and  to 
have  appeared  centuries  afterwards,  (viz.  when  he  really  lived,  about 
(he  time  of  Pythagoras,)  in  (he  same  city  of  Magna  Grajcia. 

Pherccydes,  of  the  island  of  .Syros,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Ionic 
school,  belongs  to  this  class  of  the  sacerdotal  sages,  inasmuch  as  he 
gave  a mythical  form  to  his  notions  about  the  nature  of  things  and  their 
internal  principles.  'J'here  are  extant  some  fragments  of  a theogouy 
composed  hy  him,  which  bear  a strange  character,  and  have  a much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Orphic  poems  than  to  those  of  Hesiod*. 
They  show  that  by  this  time  the  character  of  the  theogonic  poetry  had 
l)een  changed,  and  that  Orphic  idesis  were  in  vogue. 

§ ,0.  No  name  of  any  literary  production  of  an  Orphic  poet  before 
Phereeydes  is  known ; probably  because  the  hymns  and  religious  songs 
composed  % the  Orphic  poets  of  that  time  were  destined  only  for 
(heir  mystical  assemblies,  and  were  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
rites  performlH  at  them.  Aai  extensive  Orphic  literature  first  appeared 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the  remains  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean order  in  Magna  Grsecia  united  themselves  to  the  Orphic  asso- 
ciations. The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  had  in  itself  no  analogy  with 
the  spirit  ol  the  Orphic  mysteries  ; nor  did  the  life,  education,  and 
manners  of  the  followers  of  Orpheus  at  all  resemble  those  of  the 
Pythagorean  league  in  lower  Italy.  Among  the  Orphic  (heologers, 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  the  centre  of  all  religious  ideas,  and  the 
starling  point  of  all  s|ieculations  upon  the  worlil  and  human  nature. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  held  in 
honour  in  the  cities  of  the  Pythagorean  league  ; these  pliilosophers 
preferred  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  which  best  suited  the 
spirit  of  their  social  and  political  institutions.  This  junction  was 
evidently  not  formed  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean 
league  in  Magna  Gnecia,  and  the  sanguinary  persecution  of  its 

• Sturj  de  Plieiccydc  p.  10.  »qq.  The  mixture  of  divine  beings  (tutfurlM),  the 
god  Ophiuneuv.  the  unity  of  Zeus  and  Eros,  and  several  other  things  in  the  Theo- 
gony  of  Phereeydes  also  occur  in  Orphic  poems.  The  Cosmogony  of  Acusilaus 
(Damascius,  p.  313,  after  Kudemus).  in  which  Atther,  Eros,  and  Metis,  are  made 
the  children  of  Kretws  and  Night,  also  has  an  Orphic  colour.  See  below,  ( G. 
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members,  by  the  popular  party  (about  Olymp.  69.  1.  B.f.  504).  It 
wa.s  natural  that  many  Pytliagoreans,  having  contracted  a fondness  for 
exclusive  associations,  should  seek  a refuge  in  these  Orphic  conven- 
ticles, sanctified,  as  they  were,  by  religion.  Several  persons,  who  are 
called  Pythagoreans,  and  who  were  known  as  the  authors  of  Orphic 
)X)ems,  belong  to  this  period  ; as  Cercops,  nrontinus,  and  Arignote. 
ToCercops  was  attiibuted  the  great  poem  called  the  “ Sacred  Legends  ’’ 
(ifpol  Xiiyni),  a complete  system  of  Orphic  theology,  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies ; probably  the  work  of  seveial  |ieriions,  as  a certain  Diog- 
netus  was  also  called  the  author  of  it.  Urontinns,  likewise  a Pytha- 
gorean, was  said  to  be  the  author  of  an  Orphic  poem  upon  nature 
{(fiviTiKa),  and  of  a ]>oem  called  “ The  Mantle  and  the  Net”  (rren-Xoc 
col  (iKTimr),  Orphic  expressions  symbolical  of  the  creation.  Arignote, 
who  is  called  a pupil,  and  even  a daughter,  of  Pythagoras,  wrote  a 
|K)em  called  Bacchica.  Other  Orphic  jKjeLs  were  Persinus  of  Miletus, 
Tiniocles  of  Syracuse,  Zopyrus  of  lleraclea,  or  Tarentuni. 

The  Orphic  poet  of  whom  wc  know  the  most  is  Onomacritus,  who, 
however,  was  not  connected  with  the  Pythagoreans,  having  lived  with 
Pisistratus  and  the  Pisistratids,  and  been  held  in  high  estimation  by 
them,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league.  He  collected 
the  oracles  of  Musseus  for  the  Pisistratids ; in  which  vvork,  the  poet 
Lasus  is  said  (according  to  Herodotus)  to  have  detected  him  in  a 
forgery.  He  also  composed  songs  fur  Bacchic  initiations  ; in  which 
he  connected  the  Titans  with  the  mythology  of  Dionysus,  by  de- 
scribing them  as  the  intended  murderers  of  the  young  god* ; which 
shows  how  far  the  Orphic  mythology  departed  from  the  theogony  of 
Hesiod.  In  the  time  of  Plato,  a considerable  number  of^poems,  under 
the  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus,  had  been  composed  by  these  (ver- 
sons, and  were  recited  by  rhn(isodists  at  the  public  games,  like  the 
epics  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  f-  The  Orpheotelest.s,  likewise,  an  obscure 
set  of  mystagogues  derived  from  the  Or()hic  as,sociations,  used  to  come 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  promise  to  releas-e  them  from  their 
own  sins,  and  those  of  their  forefathers,  by  sacrifices  and  expiatory 
songs ; and  they  [vroduced  at  this  ceremony  a heap  of  books  of  Orpheus 
and  Musieus,  u(X)n  which  they  founded  their  (vromises  J.  * 

§ 6.  In  treating  of  the  subjects  of  this  early  Or|)hic  (loetry,  we  may 
remark,  first,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from 
Orphic  productions  of  the  decline  of  paganism  ; and,  secondly,  that  a 
detailed  explanation  of  it  would  involve  us  in  the  mazes  of  ancient 
mythology  and  religion.  We  will,  therefore,  only  mention  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  these  com]X]eitions ; which -will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  their  s|)irit  and  character.  We  shall  take  them  chiefly  from  the 
Orphic  cosmogony,  which  later  writers  designate  as  the  common  one 

* This  is  the  meaning  of  the  important  paisagu  of  Paiuan.  viii.  37.  3, 
t Plato,  Ion.  p.  336  B.  I Plato,  Rep.  ii.  p.  364. 
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(i(  irvi  i'i8t]r), — for  tlicre  were  others  still  more  wild  and  extravagant,— 
and  which  probably  formed  a part  of  the  long  poetical  collection  of 
“ Sacred  Legends,"  which  has  been  already  mg;ilioned. 

We  see,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Orphic  thcogony,  an  attempt  to 
refine  upon  the  Iheogouy  of  Hesiod,  and  to  arrive  at  higher  abstrac- 
tions than  his  chaos.  The  Orphic  theogony  placed  Chronos,  Time,  at 
the  head  of  all  thing.s,  and  conferred  upon  it  life  and  creative  power. 
Chronos  was  then  described  as  spontaneously  producing  chaos  and 
®thcr,  and  forming  from  chaos,  within  the  tether,  a mundane  egg,  of 
brilliant  white.  The  mundane  egg  is  a notion  which  the  Orphic  poets 
had  in  common  with  many  Oriental  systems;  truces  of  it  also  occur  in 
ancient  Greek  legends,  as  in  that  of  the  Dioscuri ; but  the  Orphic  poets 
first  developed  it  among  the  Greeks.  The  whole  essence  of  the  world 
was  supposed  to  be  contained  in  this  egg,  and  to  grow  from  it,  like  the 
life  of  a bird.  The  mundane  c^,  which  included  the  matter  of  chaos, 
was  impregnated  by  the  winds,  that  is,  by  the  (ether  in  motion ; and 
thence  arose  the  golden-winged  Eros*.  Tiie  nodon  of  Eros,  as  a 
cosmogonic  being,  is  carried  much  further  by  the  Orphic  poets  than  by 
Hesiod.  They  also  called  him  Metis,  the  mind  of  the  world.  The 
name  of  Phanes  first  became  common  in  Orphic  jtoctry  of  a later  date. 
The  Orphic  poets  conceived  this  Eros-Phanes  as  a pantheistic  being; 
the  parts  of  the  workl  forming,  as  it  were,  the  limbs  of  his  hhdy,  and 
Ireing  thus  united  into  an  organic  whole.  The  heaven  was  his  head, 
the  earth  his  foot,  the  .sun  and  moon  his  eyes,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  his  horns.  An  Orphic  poet  addresses  Phanes 
in  the  following  poetical  language  : “ Thy  tears  are  the  hapless  race 
of  men ; by  Jhy  laugh  tl»ii  hast  raised  up  the  sacred  race  of  the 
gods.”  Eri>s  then  gives  birth  to  a long  scries  of  gods,  similar  to  that 
in  Hesiod.  By  his  daughter.  Night,  he  produces  Heaven  and  Earth; 
these  then  bring  forth  the  Titans,  among  whom  Cronus  and  Uhea 
become  the  parents  of  Zeus.  The  Orphic  poets,  as  well  as  Hesiod, 
made  Zeus  the  supreme  god  at  this  period  of  the  world.  He  was, 
therefore,  supposed  to  supplant  Eros-Phanes,  and  to  unite  this  being 
with  himself.  Hence  arose  the  fable  of  Zeus  having  swallowed 
Phanes  ;* which  is  evidently  taken  from  the  story  in  Hesiod,  that  Zeus 
swallowed  Metis,  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  Hesiod,  however,  merely 
meant  to  imply  that  Zeus  knows  all  things  that  concent  our  weal  or 
woe;  while  the  Orphic  poets  go  further,  and  endow  their  Zeus  with 
the  anirrui  mvndi.  Accordingly,  they  represent  Zeus  as  now  being  the 
first  and  last;  the  beginning,  middle,  and  enil ; man  and  woman; 
and,  in  fine,  everything.  Nevertheless,  the  universe  was  conceived  to 

* This  fioture  is  also  in  tlic  burleiqiie  Orjdiic  cosmoj-Dny  in  Aristiiph.  Av.  fiUJ; 
ncnirding  to  which  the  Orpliic  verse  m Sclud.  Apoll.  Hliod.  iii.  ‘20  slionlcl  he  thus 
umiorstoix) : 

ruvftmvet  (»u  the  nonuiiafivc  case) 

irijcywi*. 
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stand  ill  dilTereiit  relations  to  Zeus  and  to  Eros.  The  Orphic  poets  also 
described  Zeus  as  uniting  the  jarring  elements  into  one  harmonious 
structure ; and  thus  restoring,  by  his  wisdom,  the  unity  which  existed 
in  Pbanes,  but  which  had  afterwards  been  destroyed,  and  replaced  by 
confusion  and  strife.  Here  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  a creation,  which 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  poets.  While  the 
Greeks  of  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  considered  the  world  as  an 
organic  being,  which  was  constantly  growing  into  a state  of  greater 
lierfection  ; the  Orphic  poets  conceiveel  the  world  as  having  been  formed 
by  the  Deity  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  and  upon  a predetermined  plan. 
Hence,  in  describing  creation,  they  usually  employed  the  image  of  a 
“ crater,"  in  which  the  different  elements  were  supposed  to  be  mixed 
in  certain  proportions;  and  also  of  a “ peplos,”  or  garment,  in  which 
the  different  threads  are  united  into  one  web.  Hence  “ Crater,”  and 
” Peplos,”  occur  as  the  titles  of  Oiphic  poems. 

§ 7.  Another  great  difference  between  the  notions  of  the  Oiphic 
poets  and  those  of  the  early  Greeks  concerning  the  order  of  the  world 
was,  that  the  former  did  not  limit  their  views  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind  ; still  less  did  they  acquiesce  in  Hesiod’s  melancholy  doctrine 
of  successive  ages,  each  one  worse  than  the  preceding ; but  they  looked 
for  a cessation  of  strife,  a holy  )ieace,  a state  of  the  highest  liappiness 
and  beatitude  of  souls  at  the  end  of  all  things.  Their  firm  hopes  of 
this  result  were  founded  upon  Dionysus,  from  the  worship  of  whom 
all  their  peculiar  religious  ideas  were  derived.  According  to  them, 
Dionysus-Zagreus  was  a son  of  Zeus,  whom  he  had  begotten,  in  the 
form  of  a dragon,  upon  his  daughter  Coru-Persephone,  before  she  was 
carried  off  to  the  kingdom  of  shadows.  The  young  god  was  supposed 
to  pass  through  great  perils.  This  was  always  an  essential  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Dionysus,  especially  as  it  was  related  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delphi ; but  it  was  converted  by  the  Orphic  poets,  and  espe- 
cially by  Onomacritus,  into  the  marvellous  legend  which  is  preserved 
by  later  writers.  According  to  this  legend,  Zeus  destined  Dionysus 
for  king,  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  gave  him  Apollo  and 
the  Curetes  to  protect  him.  But  the  Titans,  instigated  by  the  jealous 
Here,  attacked  him  by  surprise,  having  disguised  themselves  under  a 
coating  of  plaster  (a  rite  of  the  Bacchic  festivals),  while  Dionysus, 
whose  attention  was  engaged  with  various  playt’nings,  particularly  a 
splendid  mirror,  did  not  perceive  their  approach.  • After  a long  and 
fearful  conflict  the  Titans  overcame  Dionysus,  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces*,  one  piece  for  each  of  themselves.  Pallas,  however,  succeeded 
in  saving  bis  palpitating  heartf,  which  was  swallowed  by  Zeus  in  a 
drink.  As  the  ancients  considered  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  Diony- 
sus was  again  contained  in  Zeus,  and  again  begotten  by  him.  Zeus 

* The  Orphic  pueti  added  Pliorcyi  and  Oioae  to  the  Titans  and  Tilaoidea  of  Hesiod. 

f on  etymological  fable. 
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at  the  same  time  avenpes  the  slaughter  of  his  son  by  striking  and  con- 
sumiii;'  the  Titans  with  his  thunderbolts.  From  their  ashes,  according 
to  this  Orphic  legend,  proceeded  the  race  of  men.  This  Uionysusi  tom 
in  pieces  and  born  again,  is  destined  to  succeed  Zeus  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  to  restore  the  golden  age.  In  the  same  system  Dio- 
nysus was  also  the  god  from  whom  the  liberation  of  souls  was  expected ; 
for,  according  to  an  Orphic  notion,  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  Plato, 
human  souls  arc  punished  by  being  confined  in  the  body,  as  in  a prison. 
The  suflerings  of  the  soul  in  its  prison,  the  steps  and  transitions  by 
which  it  passes  to  a higher  state  of  existence,  and  its  gradual  purifica- 
tion and  enlightenment,  were  all  fully  described  in  these  poems ; and 
Dionysus  and  Cora  were  represented  as  the  deities  who  performed  the 
task  of  guiding  andjiurifying  the  souls  of  men. 

Thus,  in  the  poetry  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Greek  literature, 
especially  at  the  close  of  this  periorl,  we  fimi,  instead  of  the  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  outward  nature  which  characterised  the  early  epic  poetry,  a 
profound  sense  of  the  misery  of  human  life  and  an  ardent  longing  for 
a condition  of  greater  happiness.  This  feeling,  indeed,  was  not  so 
extended  as  to  become  common  to  the  whole  Greek  nation ; but  it  took 
deep  root  in  individual  minds,  and  was  connected  with  more  serious 
and  spiritual  views  of  human  nature. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Greeks, 
in  the  last  century  of  this  period,  in  prose  composition. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

^ 1.  Opposition  of  philosophy  and  poetry  among  the  Greeks;  causes  of  the  intro- 
duction of  prose  writings.  § 2.  The  lonians  give  the  main  impulse ; tendency  of 
philosophical  speculation  among  the  lonians.  § 3.  Retrospect  of  the  theological 
speculations  of  Fherecydes.  ^ 4.  Thales ; he  combines  practical  talents  with 
bold  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  things.  J o.  Anaximander,  a writer  and 
inquirer  on  the  nature  of  things.  ^ G.  .Anaximenes  pursues  the  physical  in- 
quiries of  his  jiredecessors.  J 7.  Heraclitus  ; profound  character  of  his  natural 
philosoph]'.  J 8.  Changes  introduced  by  Anaxagoras  ; new  direction  of  the 
physical  speculations  of  the  lonians.  J 9.  Dionysius  continues  the  early  doctrine. 
Archelaus,  an  Anaxagoreaii,  carries  the  Ionic  philosophy  to  Athens.  \ 10.  ]X>c- 
trines  of  the  Eleatics,  founded  by  Xenophanes;  their  enthusiastic  character  is 
expressed  in  a iKielic  form.  ^11.  Parmenides  gives  a logical  form  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Xcnoiihaues;  plan  of  his  poem.  J 12.  Further  development  of  the 
Kleatic  doctrine  by  Melissus  and  Zeno.  ( 1.1.  Kmpeducles,  akin  to  Anaxagoras 
and  the  Eleatics,  but  conceives  lofty  ideas  of  his  own.  ^ 14.  Italic  school;  re- 
ceives its  impulse  from  an  Ionian,  which  is  modified  by  the  Doric  character  of 
the  iahaliitants.  Coincideace  of  its  practical  tendency  with  its  philosophical 
principle. 

§ I.  As  the  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  a history,  not  of  the  philo- 
sophy, but  of  the  literature  of  Greece,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  such  a 
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view  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  as  will  illustrate  the  literary  pro- 
gress of  the  Greek  nation.  Philosophy  occupies  a peculiar  province  of 
the  human  mind  ; and  it  has  its  origin  in  habits  of  thought  which  arc 
confined  to  a few.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  possess  these  habits  of 
thought,  but  also  to  be  singularly  free  from  the  shackles  of  any  parti- 
cular system,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  speculations  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosophers,  as  preserved  in  the  fragments  and  accounts 
of  their  writings.  Even  if  a history  of  physical  and  metaphysical  spe- 
culation among  the  early  Greek  philosophers  were  likely  to  interest  the 
reader,  yet  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which 
is. intended  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  progress  and  character  of  the 
entire  Greek  nation.  Philosophy,  fur  some  time  after  its  origin  in 
Greece,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  thoughts,  uccupalions, 
and  amusements  of  the  people,  as  poetry  was  intimately  connected  with 
them.  Poetry  ennobles  and  elevates  all  that  ij|  most  characteristic  of  a 
nation ; its  religion,  mythology,  political  and  social  institutions,  and 
manners.  I’hilosophy,  on  the  other  haml,  begins  by  detaching  the 
mind  from  the  opinions  and  habits  in  which  it  has  been  bred  up ; from 
the  national  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  the  universe ; and  from  the 
traditionary  maxims  of  ethics  and  politics.  The  philosopher  attempts 
as  far  as  ]x>ssiblc  to  think  for  himself;  and  hence  he  is  led  to  ilisparage 
all  that  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence,  too,  the  Greek  philu- 
sopheis  from  the  beginning  renounced  the  ornaments  of  verse;  that  is, 
of  the  vehicle  which  had  previously  been  used  for  the  expression  of 
every  elevated  feeling.  Philosophical  writings  were  nearly  the  earliest 
compositions  in  the  unadorned  language  of  common  life.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  have  been  composed  in  this  form,  if  they  had 
been  intended  for  recital  to  a multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festi- 
vals. It  would  have  required  great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhyth- 
mical flow  of  the  euphonious  hexameter  and  lyric  measures,  with  a 
discourse  uttered  in  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  The  most 
ancient  writings  of  Greek  philosophers  were  however  only  brief  records 
of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparted  to  a few  ))ersons. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  common  S|)eech  should  not  be 
used  for  these,  as  it  had  been  long  before  used  for  laws,  treaties,  and 
the  like.  In  fact,  prose  com)X>silion  and  writing  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  we  may  venture  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had  become  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  ]K>etry  would  not  have  so 
long  retained  its  ascendancy.  We  shall  indeed  find  that  philosophy,  as 
it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetry,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind  more 
forcibly.  And  if  we  had  aimed  at  minute  precision  in  the  division  of 
our  subject,  we  should  have  ]rassed  from  theological  to  philosophical 
poetry.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
chronological  order  of  the  dilTerent  branches  of  literature,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  one  upon  another ; and  we  shall  therefore  classify  this  phi- 
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loso{)liical  I'oetry  with  prose  coni|KisitioHs,  as  being’  a limited  and  pecii- 
liar  deviation  from  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  pliilusopliical 
writings. 

§ 2.  However  the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  sought  after  origin- 
ality and  independence  of  thought,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influ- 
enced in  their  speculations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own 
position.  Hence  the  earliest  philosophers  onay  be  classed  according  to 
the  races  and  countries  to  which  they  belonged ; the  idea  of  a school 
(that  is,  of  a transmission  of  doctrines  through  an  unbroken  series  of 
teachers  and  disciples)  not  being  applicable  to  this  period. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  were  made  by  the 
lonians  ; that  race  of  the  Greeks,  which  not  only  had,  in  common  life, 
shown  the  greatest  desire  for  new  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
had  also  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into 
the  phenomena  of  external  nature.  From  this  direction  of  tlieir  in- 
quiries, the  Ionic  philosophers  were  called  by  the  ancients,  “ physical 
philosophers,”  or  “ physiologers.”  With  a boldness  characteristic  of 
inexperience  and  ignorance,  they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to 
the  most  abstruse  subjects;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which 
were  not  within  the  reach  of  a common  man,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  first  elements  of  mathematics,  they  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
origin  and  principle  of  the  existence  of  all  things.  If  we  are  tempted 
to  smile  at  the  temerity  with  which  these  lonians  at  once  ventured  upon 
the  solution  of  the  highest  |)rohlems,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  asto- 
nished at  the  sagacity  with  which  many  of  them  conjectured  the  con- 
nexion of  appearances,  which  they  could  nut  fully  comprehend  withonl 
a much  greater  progress  in  the  study  of  nature.  The  scope  of  these 
Ionian  speculations  proves  that  they  were  nut  founded  on  a priori  rea- 
sonings, independent  of  experience.  The  Greeks  were  always  distin- 
guished by  their  curiosity,  and  their  powers  of  delicate  observation. 
Yet  this  gifled  nation,  even  when  it  had  accumulated  a large  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natural  objects,  seems  never  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
unsought;  and  never  to  have  made  experiments  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator. 

§ 3.  Before  we  pass  from  these  general  remarks  to  an  account  of  the 
individual  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  (taking  the  term  in  its  most 
extended  sense,)  we  must  mention  a man  who  is  important  as  forming 
an  intermediate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Epimenides, 
Abaris,  and  others,  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  Ionic  physio- 
logers. Pherecvdes,  a native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades, is  the  earliest  Greek  of  whose  prose  WTitings  we  possess  any 
remains*,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  who,  after  the  manner  of  the 

• See  chap.  18.  ^ 3. 
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loniuns  (before  they  had  obluiiied  any  papyrus  from  Elffypt),  wrote 
down  their  unpolished  wisdom  upon  sheep-skins.*  But  his  prose  is 
only  so  far  prose  that  it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  verse,  and  not  because 
it  expresses  tlie  ideas  of  the  writer  in  a simple  and  perspicuous  manner. 
His  book  began  thus : “ Zeus  and  Time  (Clironos),  and  Chthonia  ex- 
isted from  eternity.  Chthonia  was  culled  Earth  (y>i),  since  Zeus 
endowed  her  with  honour."  Pherecydes  next  relates  how  Zeus  trans- 
formed himself  into  Eros,  the  god  of  love,  wishing  to  form  the  world 
from  the  original  materials  made  by  Chronos  and  Chthonia.  Zeus 
makes  (Pherecydes  goes  on  to  say)  a large  and  beautiful  garment ; 
ui»on  it  he  paints  Earth  and  Ogenos  (ocean),  and  the  houses  of  Ogenos ; 
and  he  spreads  the  garment  over  a winged  oak.”t  It  is  mauife.st, 
without  atleiiipting  a complete  explanation  of  these  images,  that  the 
ideas  and  language  of  Pherecydes  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Oridiic 
theologcrs,  and  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  them  than  with 
the  Ionic  philosophers.  * 

§ 4.  Pherecydes  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages;  on^  of 
whom,  Thale.s  of  Miletus,  was  the  first  in  the  scries  of  the  Ionic 
physical  philosophers.  The  Seven  Sages,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  renown  for 
wisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  unintelligible  to  the  muss  of  the 
l>cople.  Their  fame,  which  extended  over  all  Greece,  was  founded 
solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people  in  public 
affairs,  and  practical  men.  This  is  also  true  of  Thales,  whose  sagacity 
in  affairs  of  stale  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anecdotes. 
In  particular,  Herodotus  relates,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  lonians 
were  threatened  by  the  great  Persian  power  of  Cyrus,  after  the  fall  of 
Croisus,  Thales,  who  was  llien  very  old,  advised  tliem  to  establish  an 
Ionian  capital  in  the  middle  of  their  coast,  somewhere  near  Teos, 
where  all  the  affairs  of  their  race  might  be  debated,  and  to  which  all 
the  other  Ionic  cities  might  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Attic 
demi  to  Athens.  At  an  earlier  age,  Thales  is  said  to  have  foretold  to 
the  lonians  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  (either  in  610  or  603 
B.c.)  separated  the  Medes  from  the  Lydians  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  by  Cyaxares  against  Halyaltes.J  For  this  purpose,  he  doubt- 
less employed  astronomical  formul®,  which  he  had  obtained,  through 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldeans,  the  fathers  of  Grecian,  and  indeed 

• Hertul.  V,  59.  The  expression  *ifiKvi€o  probably  gave  rise  to  the  foblo 

that  Pherecydes  was  fisyed  as  a punishment  fur  his  atheism  ; a chsrgo  which  was 
made  against  most  of  the  early  philosophers. 

f Sec  Sturt  Commenlatio  de  Pherecyde  utroque,  in  hit  Pherecydit  Frsgmenta. 
ed.  alt.  I3'24.  The  genuineness  of  the  fragments  is  especially  proved  by  the  rare 
ancient  Ionic  forms,  cited  from  them  by  the  learned  grammarians,  Apollonitia  and 
Ilerodian. 

I If  Thsles  was  (os  is  stated  by  Eusebius)  born  in  Olymp.  3j,  2*  n.  c,  639,  he 
was  then  either  twenty-nine  or  thirty-six  years  old. 
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of  all  ancient  astronomy  ; for  his  own  knowledge  of  mathematics 
could  not  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Pythaj^orean  theorem.  He  i.s  said 
to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of  such  problems  a.s  that  of  the  erpialily 
of  the  aiifrlcs  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  In  the  main,  the 
tendency  of  ThaleS  was  practical;  and,  where  his  own  knowledge 
was  insufficieni,  he  applied  the  discoveries  of  nations  more  advanced 
than  his  own  in  natural  science.  Thus  he  was  the  first  who  advised 
his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear,  which 
forms  a considerable  circle  round  the  Pole ; but  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Plimnicians  (from  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  family 
of  Thales  was  descended),  and  to  take  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  Polar 
star.* 

Thales  was  not  a poet,  nor  indeed  the  author  of  any  written  work, 
and,  consequently,  the  accounts  of  his  doctrine  rest  only  ujxm  the 
testimony  of  Ids  contemporaries  and  immerj^ate  successors ; so  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  construct  from  them  a system  of  natural 
ph^osophy  according  to  his"  notions.  It  may,  however,  he  collected 
from  these  traditions,  that  he  considered  all  nature  as  endowed  with 
life  : “ Everything  (he  said)  is  full  of  gods  ;”i-  and  he  cited,  os  proofs 
of  this  o))inion,  the  magnet  and  amber,  on  account  of  their  magnetic 
aiul  electric  properties.  It  also  appears  that  he  considered  water  as  a 
general  piinciple  dr  cause  ; J probably  because  it  sometimes  assumes  a 
vapoury,  sometimes  a liquid  form ; and  therefore  affords  a remarkable 
example  of  a change  of  outward  appearance.  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Thales  broke  through  the  common  prejudices  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  the  senses;  and  sought  to  discover  the  principle  of 
external  forms  in  moving  lowers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of 
appearances. 

§5.  Anaximander,  also  a Milesian,  is  next  after  Thales.  It  .seems 
pretty  certain  that  his  little  work  “ upon  nature  ” (irtpi  0u<rfwc),— as 
the  books  of  the  Ionic  physiologers  were  mostly  called, — was  written 
in  Olymp.  b8.  2.  b.  c.  547.,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  old.  § This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  philosophical  work  in  the  Greek  language  ; 
for  we  can  scarcely  give  that  name  to  the  mysterious  revelations  of 

• Thin  constollation  was  hence  called  See  Schol.  Aral.  Phoeii.  39.  Pro- 

bably lome  traditions  of  this  kind  served  as  the  basis  of  the  >avTiss  irTfaXayin,  tthich 
was  atlrihuted  to  Thales  by  the  ancients,  but,  according  to  a more  precise  account, 
was  the  work  of  a later  writer,  Phocius  of  Samos. 

t la  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  de  Anima,  i.  5.  the  words  xa.ra  wXe'js  *£»  ilrsr, 
alone  express  the  traditional  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Thales  ; the  words  1.  fXe  rer 
rloAis*  are  the  gloss  of  Aristotle. 

J mrSm.  The  expression  was  first  used  by  Anaximander. 

4 From  the  statement  of  Apollodorus,  that  Anaximander  was  sixtv-four  years  old 
in  Olymp.  58.  2.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  2),  and  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  ii.  8.),  that  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  was  discovered  in  Olymp.  68,  it  may  he  inferred  that  Anaximander 
mentioned  this  year  in  his  work.  Who  else  could,  at  that  time,  have  registered  such 
discoveries  ? 
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Phcrecydes.-  It  was  probably  written  in  a style  of  extreme  concise- 
ness, and  in  laiiguaife  more  befitting  poetry  Ilian  prose,  as  indeed 
apjiears  from  the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and 
geographical  explanations  attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably 
contained  in  this  work.  Anaximander  |ios.sessed  a gnomon,  or  sun- 
dial, which  he  had  doubtless  obtained  from  Babylon  ;*  and,  being  at 
Sparta  (which  was  still  the  focus  of  Greek  civilization),  he  made  ob- 
servations, by  wliich  he  determined  exactly  the  solstices  and  equinoxes, 
and  calculated  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.t  According  to  Erato- 
sthenes, he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  draw  a map  ; in  which  his 
object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a mathematical  division  of  the 
whole  eartli,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the  different  countries  corn- 
jiosing  it.  According  to  Aristotle,  Anaximander  thought  that  there 
were  innumerable  worlds,  which  he  called  gods  ; supposing  these 
worlds  to  be  beings  endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion. 
He  also  thought  that  existing  worlds  were  always  perishing,  and  that 
new  worlds  were  always  springing  into  being;  so  that  motion  was  per- 
petual According  to  his  views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eternal, 
or  rather  indeterminable,  substance,  which  he  called  rd  dirtipoe;  he 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  an  original  substance,  out  of  which  all  things 
arose,  and  to  which  all  things  return,  by  excluding  all  attributes  and 
limitations.  “ All  existing  things  (he  says  in  an  extent  fragment) 
must,  in  justice,  perish  in  that  in  which  they  had  their  origin.  For 
one  thing  is  always  punished  by  another  for  its  ihjustice  (i.  e.,  its  in- 
justice in  setting  iLself  in  the  place  of  another),  according  to  the  order 
of  time.”* 

§ 6.  Anaximenes,  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  anti(|uity,  followed  AnaxinTander,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
flourished  not  long  before  the  Persian  war.  § With  him  the  Ionic 
philosophy  began  to  approach  closer  to  the  language  of  argumentative 
discussion;  his  work  was  composed  in  the  plain  simple  dialect  of  the 
lonians.  Anaximenes,  in  seeking  to  discover  some  sensible  substance, 
from  which  outward  objects  could'have  been  formed,  thought  that  air 
best  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  problem  ; and  he  showed  much  in- 
genuity in  collecting  instances  of  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of 
bodies  from  air.  This  elementary  principle  of  the  lonians  was  always 
considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of  motion ; and  as  endowed 

* Herod.  II.  109.  Concerning  Anaximander’s  gnomon,  see  Diog.  Laert.  II.  I, 
and  others. 

t The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (that  is,  the  distance  of  the  aun’s  coiirao  from  the 
equator)  must  have  been  evinent  to  any  one  who  observed  it  with  attention  ; but 
Anaximander  found  the  means  of  measuring  it,  in  a certain  manner,  with  the 
gnomon. 

I Simplicius  ad  .Aristot.  Fhys.  fol.  6. 

§ The  more  precise  statements  respecting  his  date  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unravel  them.  See  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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with  corlaiii  attributes  of  the  divine  essence.  “ As  the  soul  in  us  (saj"s 
Anaximenes  in  an  extant  fragment),*  which  is  air,  holds  us  together, 
so  breath  and  air  surround  the  whole  world.” 

§ 7.  A person  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, and  especially  of  Greek  prose,  is  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus. 
The  time  when  he  flourished  is  ascertained  to  be  about  the  69th  Olym- 
piad, or  D.c.  503.  He  is  said  to  have  dedicated  his  work,  which  was 
entitled  “ Upon  Nature”  (though  titles  of  this  kind  were  usually  not 
added  to  books  till  later  times),  to  the  native  goddess  of  Ephesus,  the 
great  Artemis  -as  if  such  a destination  were  alone  worthy  of  it,  and 
he  did  not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  give  it  to  the  public.  The 
concurrent  tradition  of  anti(|uity  describes  Heraclitus  as  a proud  and 
resened  man,  who  disliked  all  intercha||ge  of  ideas  with  others.  He 
thought  that  the  profound  cogitations  on  the  nature  of  things  which 
he  had  made  in  solitude,  were  far  moie  valuable  than  all  the  informa- 
tion which  he  could  gain  from  others.  “ Much  learning  (he  said)  docs 
not  produce  wisdom  ; othenvise  it  would  have  made  Hesiml  wise,  and 
Pythagoras,  and  again  Xenophanes  and  Hecal8eus.’'t  He  dealt  rather 
in  intimations  of  important  truths  than  in  popular  expositions  of  them, 
such  as  the  other  loniuns  preferred.  His  language  was  prose  only 
inasmuch  as  it  was  free  from  metrical  shackles ; but  its  expressions 
were  bolder  ^id  its  tone  more  animated  than  those  of  many  poems. 
The  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  natural  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  motion,  that  nothing  has  any  stable  or 
permanent  existence,  but  that  everything  is  assuming  a new  form  or 
jverishing.  “ We  step  (he  says,  in  his  symbolical  language)  into  the 
same  rivers  and  we  do  not  step  into  them”  (because  in  a moment  the 
water  is  changed).  “ We  are  and  are  not”  (because  no  point  in  our 
existence  remains  fixed). i Thus  every  sensible  object  appeared  to 
him,  not  as  something  individual,  but  only  as  another  form  of  some- 
thing else.  **  File  (he  says)  lives  the  death  of  the  earth  ; air  lives 
the  death  of  fire;  water  lives  the  death  of  air;  and  the  earth  that  of 
water  ;”§  by  which  he  meant  that  individual  things  were  only  different 
forms  of  a universal  substance,  which  mutually  destroy  each  other.  In 

* Stobxiis,  Kclog-.'p.  296. 

• flu  Diog.  Laprt.  x.  1 ; •£  Ijktrjiii  (hotter  thou  f m,)<  yif 

mr  avfil  ri  t>i  'Ec«r«T*i.  Au  importsat  paaugo 

on  the  first  appearance  of  Uarning  among  the  Greeks. 

J rut  Mvri^i  rl  ta)  §ia  lT,«lr  C(  ««J  aim  tifall,  Hcraclit. 

Aileg.  _Hom.  c.  xxiv.  p.  8t.  The  image  of  a stream,  into  which  a person  cannot 
step  twice,  as  it  is  always  ilifll.'.cnt,  was  used  by  Heraclitus  in  several  i>arls  of  his 
work,  in  order  to  show  that  nil  existing  things  are  in  a constant  state  of  flux, 

6 Zn  rit  fararn.  aa,'  as;  {s  n>  w«;s'r  fa'raTsr,  via;  e<>  ai;>t  fmaxTaa,  yj 

Jlarir.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xxv.  p.  260.  llie  expressioii  that  one  thing  lives 
tlie  death  of  another  is  frequent  in  the  fragments  of  Heiaclitua,  and  generally  ho 
apiwara  uflrn  to  use  certain  fixed  phrases. 
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like  manner  lie  said  of  men  and  go<la,  “ Onr  life  is  their  death ; their 
life  is  our  dcalh;”*  that  is,  he  thought  that  men  were  gods  who  h id 
died,  and  that  gods  were  men  raised  to  life. 

Seeking  in  natural  phenomena  for  the  prineiple  of  this  perpetual 
motion,  Heraclitus  supposed  it  to  be  Jire,  though  he  probably  meant, 
not  the  fire  percejitible  by  the  senses,  but  a higher  and  more  universal 
agent.  For,  us  we  have  already  seen,  he  conceivetl  the  sensible  fire  as 
living  and  dying,  like  the  other  elements ; but  of  the  igneous  principle 
of  life  he  speaks  thus : “ The  unchanging  order  of  all  things  was  made 
neither  by  a god  nor  a man,  but  it  has  alwiiya  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the 
living  fire,  which  is  kindled  and  CAtinguished  in  regular  succcssion/’t 
Nevertheless,  Heraclitus  conceived  this  continual  motion  not  to  be  the 
mere  work  of  chance,  but  to  be  directed  by  some  power,  which  he  called 
lifiapfiii  f),  or  fate,  and  which  guided  “ the  way  upwards  and  down- 
wards" (his  expression  for  prrxluclion  and  destruction).  “ The  sun 
(he  said)  will  not  overstep  its  path ; if  it  did,  the  Erinnyes,  the  allies 
of  justice,  would  find  it  out."*  He  recognised  in  motion  an  eternal 
law,  which  was  mainiained  by  the  supreme  powers  of  the  universe.  In 
this  respect  the  followers  of  Heraclitus  appear  to  have  departed  from 
the  wise  example  of  their  teacher;  for  the  exaggerated  Hcracliteans 
(whom  Plato  in  joke  calls  o!  ptoi-rrc,  “ the  runners”)  aimed  at  proving 
a perpetual  change  and  motion  in  all  things. 

Heraclitus,  like  nearly  all  the  other  philosophers,  despised  the  popular 
religion.  Their  object  was,  by  arguments  derived  from  their  immediate 
experience,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  all  traditional  opinions,  which 
included  not  only  superstition  and  prejudices,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
valuable  truths.  Heraclitus  boldly  rejected  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  religion.  “ They  worship  images  (he  said  of  his  country- 
men) : just  as  if  any  one  were  to  converse  with  houses.’'§  Neverthe- 
less, the  opinions  of  Heraclitus  on  the  important  question  of  the  rela- 
tion between  mind  and  body  agreed  with  the  popular  religion  and  with 
the  prevailing  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The  primitive  beings  of  the 
world  were,  in  the  popular  creed,  both  spiritual  powers  and  material 
substances;  and  Heraclitus  conceived  the  original  matter  of  the  world 
to  be  the  source  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  was  produced  by  Anaxagoras 
after  the  lime  of  Heraclitus,  inasmuch  as  he  rejected  all  the  popular 

* rir  isi/vw,  ri/nnMMfin  It  rif  Ixli’rm  Philo.  Alleg.  leg.  p.  60. 

Ileracl.  Alleg.  Horn.  c.  xxiv. 

+ rit  abrif  k^murtn  »Crt  rif  4uit  wr*  iirtinrlb,  «AX'  It  ail  s«l  Trr/f 

MM4  irrsi  wvb  itiX***'  srrl^ir#*  /iie(«  sal  mrtrfittrvfttrtb  ^ie(c.  ClemeDt  Alex.  Strom, 
V.  p.  599. 

I tvx  li  K ftht  'Efifblf  pif  iwiMbvftt  I^ie^eprrv.  Plu- 

tarch, Ue  Exit.  c.  xi.  p.  604. 

$ K«l  iyaXMMwi  revrlwri  lex^ivriu,  u ra  Claniens  Alox, 

Cohort,  p,  33, 
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notions  on  religion  and  struck  into  a new  path  of  speculation  on  sacred 
things.  Similar  opinions  had  indeed  been  previously  entertained  in 
the  East,  and,  in  particular,  the  Mosaic  conceptions  of  the  Deity  and 
the  world  belong  to  the  same  class  of  religious  views.  Hut  among  the 
Greeks  these  views  (which  the  Christian  religion  has  made  so  familiar 
in  modern  times)  were  first  introduced  by  Anaxagoras,  and  were  ])re- 
sented  by  him  in  a-  philosophical  form  ; and  having  been,  from  the 
beginning,  much  more  opposed  than  the  doctrines  of  former  philo- 
sophers to  the  ]x)pular  mythological  religion,  they  tended  powerfully, 
by  tlieir  rapid  diffusion,  to  undermine  the  principles  uimn  which  the 
entire  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  rested,  and  therefore  prepared  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  triumph  of  Christianity. 

§ 8.  A.naxjooras,  though  he  is  called  a disciple  of  Anaximenes,  fol- 
lowed him  at  some  interval  of  time;  he  flourished  at  a period  when  not 
only  the  opinions  of  the  Ionic  physical  philosophers,  but  those  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  even  of  the  Eleatics,  had  been  diffused  in  Greece, 
and  had  produced  some  influence  upon  speculation.  Hut  since  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  together  the  contemporaneous  advances  of  the 
dill’creut  schools  or  series  of  philosopher,  and  since  Anaxagoras  re- 
sembled his  Ionic  predecessors  both  in  the  object  of  his  researches  and 
his  mode  of  expounding  them,  we  will  finish  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
philosophers  before  we  proceed  to  the  Eleatics  and  Pythagoreans. 

The  main  events  of  the  life  of  Anaxagoras  are  known  with  tolerable 
certainty  from  concurrent  chronological  accounts.  He  was  born  at 
Clazomenie,  in  Ionia,  in  Olymp.  70,  1,  b.c.  500,  and  came  to  Athens 
in  Olymp.  81,  1,  b.c.  456.*  There  he  lived  for  twenty-five  years 
(which  is  also  called  thirty  in  round  numbers),  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  this  time  there  was  a faction  in  the 
Athenian  state  whose  object  it  was  to  shake  the  power  of  the  great 
statesman  Pericle.«,  and  to  lower  his  credit  with  the  people ; but  la-fore 
they  ventured  to  make  a direct  attack  upon  him,  they  began  by  attacking 
bis  friends  and  familiars.  Among  these  was  Anaxagoras,  at  that  time 
far  advanced  in  ag^  ; and  the  freedom  of  lus  inquiries  into  Nature  had 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  accusing  him  of  unbelief  in  the  gods 
adored  by  the  people.  The  discrepancy  of  the  testimony  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  accusation ; but  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  consequence  of  it  Anaxagoras  left  Athens  in  Olymp.  87,  2, 
B.c.  431.  He  died  three  years  afterwards  at  Lampsacus,  in  Olymp. 
88,  1,  B.c.  428,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  treatise  on  Nature  by  Anaxagoras  (which  was  written  late  in  his 
life,  and  therefore  at  Athens)t  was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  prose, 

* III  the  archonship  of  Callias.  who  has  been  confoimdecl  with  Callias  or  Callia- 
des,  archoo  in  Olymp.  75,  1.  This  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  the  Persian 
war,  was  little  favourable  to  the  philosophical  studies  of  Anaxagoras. 

t After  Empedocles  was  known  as  a philosopher,  Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  3,  where 
expresses  the  entire  philosophical  performances. 
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after  the  example  of  Anaximenes.  The  copious  fragments  extant* 
exhibit  short  sentences  connected  by  particles  {as,  and,  hut,  for)  with- 
out long  periocls.  But  though  his  style  was  loose,  his  reasoning  was 
compact  and  well  arrangeil.  His  demonstrations  were  synthetic,  ndl 
analytic;  that  is  to  say,  he  subjoined  the  proof  to  the  propnsiiion  to  be 
proved,  instead  of  arriving  at  his  result  by  a process  of  impiiry.t 

The  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras  began  with  his  doctrine  of  atoms, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  predecessors,  he  considered  as 
limited  in  number.  He  was  the  first  to  exclude  the  idea  of  creation 
from  his  explanation  of  nature.  “ The  Greeks  (he  said)  were  mis- 
taken in  their  doctrine  of  creation  and  destruction ; for  nothing  is 
either  created  or  destroyed,  but  it  is  only  produced  from  existing  things 
by  mixture,  or  it  is  dissolved  by  separation.  They  should  therefore 
rather  call  creation  a conjunction,  and  destruc(i|fn  a dissolution. ”i  It 
is  e;usy  to  imagine  that  Anaxagoras,  with  this  opinion,  must  have  arrived 
at  the  doctrine  of  atoms  which  were  unchangeable  and  imjrerishable, 
and  which  were  mixed  and  united  in  bodies  in  dilferent  ways.  But 
since,  from  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge,  he  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  component  parts  of  bodies,  he  supposed  that  each  separate 
b(Kly  (ns  bone,  Hesh,  wood,  stone)  consisted  of  corresponding  particles, 
which  are  the  celebrated  ii^mnfupmn  of  Anaxagoras.  Nevertheless,  to 
explain  the  production  of  one  thing  from  another  he  was  obliged  to 
assume  that  all  things  contained  a ]>urtion  of  all  other  things,  and  that 
the  particular  form  of  each  body  deix^nded  upon  the  pre|X)ndcrating 
ingredient.  Now,  as  Anaxagoras  maintained  the  doctrine  that  bodies 
are  mere  matter,  without  any  s|)ontancous  power  of  change,  he  also 
reiiuired  a principle  of  life  and  motion  beyond  the  material  world.  Tlus 
he  called  spirit  (eoit),  which,  he  says,  is  “ the  purest  and  most  subtle 
of  all  things,  having  the  most  knowledge  and  the  greatest  strength.’’^ 
Spirit  does  not  obey  the  universal  law  of  the  opowpifitiai,  viz.  that  of 
mixing  with  every  thing ; it  exists  in  animate  beings,  but  not  so  closely 
combined  with  the  material  atoms  as  these  are  with  each  other.  This 
spirit  gave  to  all  those  material  atoms,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world  lay  in  disorder,  the  impulse  by  which  they  took  the  forms  of  indi- 
vidual things  and  beings.  Anaxagoras  considered  this  impulse  as  having 
been  given  by  the  roue  in  a circular  direction;  according  to  his  opinion, 
not  only  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  but  even  the  air  and  the  ®ther,  are 

• The  longest  is  in  Simplicius  ad  Aristot.  Phys.  p.  336.  Anaxagorie  Fragmenta 
lllustrata,  ab  K.  Schaubach,  Lipsiffi,  lS’i7  ; fragm.  8, 

t Hence,  for  example,  the  p.issage  concerning  production  quoted  lower  down  was 
not  at  the  beginning,  but  followed  the  pro[>ositiaus  about  wt,  and  motion. 

{ Simpliiius  iid  Phys.  p.  346,  fragm.  22,  Schaubach.  Concerning  the  position 
see  Panrerbieter  de  Fragm.  Anaxag.  Ordinc,  p.  9,  21. 

^ “fVri  yio  XiTTSTarif  rt  xxi  urnfa^raTtv,  xat  y'lttfirtt  yt  xxf 

rii  Tar«>  7rx“i  Simplicius,  ubi  sup.  Fragm.  8,  Schaub. 
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constantly  movincf  in  a circle."  He  thought  that  the  power  of  this 
circular  motion  kept  all  these  heavenly  IxKlies  (which  he  supposed  to 
be  masses  of  stone)  in  their  courses.  No  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  gave 
so  much  oBence,  or  was  considered  so  clear  a proof  of  his  atheism,  as 
his  opinion  that  the  sun,  the  bountiful  god  Helios,  who  shines  u\mn 
both  mortals  and  immortals,  was  a mass  of  red-hot  iron.t  How  startling 
must  these  opinions  have  appeared  at  a time  when  the  i>cople  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  nature  as  pervaded  by  a thousand  divine  powers  ! 
And  yet  these  new  doctrines  rapidly  gained  the  ascendancy,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  religion,  ]X)etry,  and  even  the  laws  which  were 
intended  to  protect  the  ancient  customs  and  opinions,  A hundred 
years  later  Anaxagoras,  with  his  doctrine  of  tovc,  appeared  to  Aristotle 
a sober  inquirer,  as  compared  with  the  wild  speculators  who  preceded 
him  although  Ari.stMc  was  aware  that  his  applications  of  his  doo 
trines  were  unsatisfactory  and  defective.  For  as  Anaxagoras  endea- 
voured to  explain  natural  phenomena,  and  in  this  endeavour  he,  like 
other  natural  philosophers,  extended  the  influence  of  natural  causes  to 
its  utmost  limits,  he  of  course  attempted  to  explain  as  much  as  possible 
by  his  doctrine  of  circular  motion,  and  to  have  recourse  as  rarelv  as 
possible  to  the  agency  of  i-oOc.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  he  only  intro- 
duced the  latter,  like  a lIe^s  ex  machina,  when  all  other  means  of  ex- 
planation failed. 

§ 9.  Although  Diogenes  of  Apollonu  (in  Crete)  is  not  equal  in 
importance,  as  a philosopher,  to  his  contemporary  Anaxagoras,  he  is 
yet  too  considerable  a writer  upon  physical  subjects  to  be  here  pa.sscd 
over  in  silence.  Without  being  cither  the  disciple  or  the  teacher,  he 
was  a contemporary,  of  Anaxagoras  ; and  in  the  direction  of  his  studies 
he  closely  followeil  Anaximenes,  expanding  the  main  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  nither  than  establishing  new  principles  of  his  own.  He 
began  his  treatise  (which  was  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect)  with  the 
laudable  principle,  “ It  appears  to  me  that  every  one  who  begins  a dis- 
course ought  to  state  the  subject  with  distinctness,  and  to  make  the 
style  simple  and  dignified, ’’§  He  then  laid  down  the  principle  main- 

• Tlie  mathcmatiral  ttuilies  of  Anaxagoras  apjiear  likexisc  to  have  refcrrnl 
chiefly  to  the  rire/c.  He  attempted  a aoUitimi  of  tlie  problem  of  the  ipiadratiire  of 
the  circle,  and,  acconlioR  to  Vitruviui,  he  instituted  some  inquiries  conceniint;  the 
optical  arrangement  of  the  stage  and  theatre,  which  also  depended  on  iiroperties  of 
the  circle. 

t This  opinion  concerning  the  sul>stancc  of  the  he.ivenly  bodies 

was  in  great  measure  founded  upon  the  great  meteoric  stone  which  fell  at  A’lgos 
l*otami,  on  the  tleltcyioDt,  in  Olymp.  78,  1 ; Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes  of  .AjhjI- 
lonia  both  spoke  of  this  phenomenon.  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  3-0. 

1 Aristot.  Met.  .\,  lii.  p.  981,  ed.  Berol. : d#,  rs'^w,  i^ars  liss  Xiysrear  cavr 

wssegiis 

As^o  w«rrir^«f.;t*/*r>»,  Srsili  iber  esr  are/rricfle-rsTS,  Ir/sr, 

-T-  }i  iwXs,  xmi  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  81,  ix.  i7.  Diogen.  Apullomat. 

Fragin.,  ed.  F.  Fanzerhieter  (Lipsi®,  1830;,  Fragra.  i, 
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tilined  by  all  the  physical  philosophers  who  preceded  Ana*a"oras,  vi/,. 
Hint  all  things  arc  dilferent  forms  of  the  same  elementary  substance  ; 
which  principle  he  proved  by  saying  that  otherwise  one  thing  could 
not  proceed  out  of  another  and  be  nourished  by  it.  Diogenes,  like 
Anaximenes,  supposed  this  elementary  substance  to  he  air,  and,  as  he 
conceived  it  endoited  with  animation,  he  fouad  proofs  of  his  doctrine 
not  only  in  natural  phenomena,  but  also  in  the  human  .soul,  which, 
according  to  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancient  Grcck.s,  was  hreath 
and  therefore  air.  In  his  explanations  of  natural  appearances 
Diogenes  went  into  great  detail,  especially  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  the  human  body ; and  he  exhibited  not  only  acquirements  which 
are  very  respectable  for  his  time,  but  also  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion, and  a habit  of  analytical  investigation,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  even  in  Anaxagoras.  The  language  of  Diogenes  also  shows 
an  attempt  at  a closer  connexion  of  ideas  by  means  of  periodic  sen- 
tences, although  the  dilTicnlty  of  taking  a general  philosophical  view 
is  very  aiiparent  in  his  style.* 

Diogenes,  like  Anaxagoras,  lived  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  exposed  to  similar  dangers.  A third  Ionic  physical  philosopher 
of  this  time,  Archelans  of  Miletus,  who  followed  the  manner  of  Anaxa- 
goras, is  chiefly  important  from  having  established  himself  pennanenlly 
at  .\lhens.  It  is  evident  that  these  men  were  not  drawn  to  Athens  by 
any  prospect  of  benefit  to  their  philosophical  pursuits;  for  the  Athe- 
nians at  this  time  showed  a disinclination  to  such  studies,  which  they 
ridiculed  under  the  name  of  mctcorosophy,  and  even  made  the  subject 
of  persecution.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  power  which  Athens  had  ac- 
quired as  the  head  of  the  confederates  agains^’ersia,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  states  of  Asia  Minor,  which  drove  these  philosophers  from 
C'lazomena;  and  Mi'clns  to  the  independent,  wealthy,  and  flourishing 
Athens.  And  thus  these  political  events  contributed  to  transfer  to 
Athens  the  last  efforts  of  Ionic  philosophy,  which  the  Athenians  at  first 
rejected  as  foreign  to  their  modes  of  thinking,  but  which  they  after- 
wards undcistood  and  appreciated,  and  used  as  a foundation  fur  ntore 
extensive  and  accurate  invesligulions  of  their  ow  n. 

§ 10.  nut  before  Athens  had  reached  this  pre  eminence  in  philo- 
sophy, the  spirit  of  speculation  was  awakened  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  had  struck  into  new  paths  of  inquiry.  The  Elcatics  afford  a re- 
markable instance  of  independent  philosophical  research  at  this  period  ; 
for,  although  lonians  by  descent,  they  departed  very  widely  from  their 
countrymen  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Elea,  (afterwards  Velia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  pronunciation,)  was  a colony  founded  in  Italy 
by  the  Phocacans,  when,  from  a noble  love  of  freedom,  they  had  deli- 


• Kspccially  in  the  fragment  in  Simplu'iiis  ad  .\riBtut.  Phye.  p.  32.6;  Fragm,  ii. 
ed.  Panzcrbicter. 
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vered  up  their  country  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persians,  and  had  been 
forced  by  the  enmity  of  tlie  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  to  abandon 
tlieir  first  settlement  in  Corsica  ; whicli  happened  about  the  61st  Olym- 
piad, B.  c.  536.  It  is  probable  that  Xenophanes,  a native  of  Colophon, 
was  concerned  in  the  colonizing  of  Klca ; he  wrote  an  epic  poem  of  two 
thousand  verses  upon  this  settlement,  as  he  had  sung  the  foundation  of 
Colophon ; he  has  been  before  mentioned  as  an  elegiac  poet.*  It 
ap[iears  that  jxietry  was  the  main  employment  rtf  his  earlier  years,  and 
that  he  did  not  atUich  himself  to  philosophy  until  he  had  settled  at 
Elea:  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  his  Ionic  countrymen  in 
his  philosophy ; and  again  his  philosophy  was  established  only  in  Elea, 
and  never  gained  a footing  among  the  lonians  in  A,sia  Minor.  All  the 
chronological  statements  are  consistent  with  the  supjiositiou  that  he 
flourished  in  Elea  as  a philosopher  between  the  65th  and  70th  Olym- 
piads, t But,  even  as  a philosopher,  Xenophanes  retained  the  poetic 
form  of  composition  ; his  work  upon  nature  was  w ritten  in  epic  language 
and  metre,  and  he  himself  recited  it  at  public  festivals  after  the  manner 
of  a rhnpsodist.J  This  deviation  from  the  iiractice  of  the  Ionic  phy- 
sical philo.sophcrs,  (of  whom,  at  least,  Anaximander  and  .Anaximenes 
must  have  been  known  to  him,)  cun  hardly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  hud,  upon  other  subjects,  accustomed  himself  to  a poetical  form. 
Some  other  and  weightier  cause  must  have  induced  him  to  deliver  his 
thoughts  upon  the  nature  of  things  in  a mure  dignitied  and  pretending 
inunner  than  his  jiredecessors.  This  cause,  donhtles.s,  was  the  elevation 
and  enthusiasm  of  mind,  which  were  contiected  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Elealic  philosophy. 

Xenophanes,  from  the  first,  adopted  a different  principle  from  that  of 
the  Ionic  physical  philol^ihers ; for  he  proceeded  upon  an  ideal  system, 
while  their  system  was  exclusively  founded  u])on  exjwrience.  Xeno- 
|ihanes  began  with  the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  it  as  an  eternal  and  unchanging  cxislence.§  The  lofty 
idea  of  ati  everlasting  and  immutable  Ood,  who  is  all  spirit  and  mind,|l 
was  desciibcd  in  his  poem  as  the  oidy  true  knowledge.  “ Wherever  (he 
says)  I might  direct  my  thoughts,  they  always  returned  to  the  one  and 
unclmngitig  being;  every  thing,  however  I examined  it,  resolved  itself 

“ Chap.  X.  } 16.  The  verse  of  Xenophanes,  IIsXi'sx  itf  I M?S« 

Atheu.  ii.  p.  54.  K.,  probably  refiTs  to  the  arrival  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  in  Ionia. 

f Especially  that  /ic  meniiuned  Pythagoras,  and  that  Heraclitus  and  Kp.charmus 
nieuticned  Aim.  Xenophanes  lived  at  Zancle  (Oiog.  Laert.  ix.  18)  ; evidently  not 
fill  after  it  had  become  Ionian,  that  is,  after  Olymp.  70.  4.  n.  c.  497,  He  is  also 
said  to  have  been  alive  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  Olymp.  75.  3.  ».  c.  478.  (.See  Clin- 
ton F.  H.  ad  a.  477.) 

j avTtf  rk  iaerae. 

^ See  principally  th,' treatise  of  Aristotle  (or  Theophrastus)  de  Xenophane,  Ze- 
none,  et  Gorgia. 

II  ’l*his  iitea  is  expressed  in  the  verse  t svXsr  •{«,  *Sxtt  r#i7,  tZxtt  Ii  r'  Axiihi.  See 
Xonophouis  Colophonii  carmintim  reliquia-,  ed.  S.  Karsteu.  Urux.  1830. 
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into  the  self-same  nature.”*  How  lie  reconcilerl  these  floctrines  uilh 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed ; hut  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  worked  out  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  one  (iod 
comprehendinji;  all  tliinpi  witli  the  lojtical  consistency  and  definiteness 
of  ideas  whichVe  shall  fiml  in  his  successor.  Probably,  himever,  he 
considered  all  exi>criencc  ami  tradition  as  mere  opinion  and  apparent 
triitli.  Xenophanes  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  openly  ilie  anthro(jo- 
morphic  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  eoncerniujs  their  {sods  as  mere  pre- 
judices. “ If  (said  he)  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  w herewith  to  paint 
and  execute  works  as  men  do,  they  would  paint  gixls  with  forms  and 
Ixidies  like  their  own;  horses  like  horses,  oxen  like  oxeu.”t  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  jxjets  who  developed  and  estahlished  these  untlirojx)- 
inoiphic  conceptions,  were  considered  Xctiophancs  as  corrujttors  of 
genuine  religion.  “ These  poets  are  not  contented  with  ascribing 
human  riualities  ai^d  virtues  to  the  gods,  but  have  attributed  to  them 
everything  which  is  a shame  and  reproach  among  men,  as  thieving, 
adultery,  and  deceit.”  } This  is  the  first  decided  manifestation  of  that 
discord  which  henceforth  reigned  between  jxiets  and  philosophers,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  was  still  carried  on  with  much  vehemence  in  the  time 
of  Plato. 

§ 1 1.  Xenophanes  was  followed  by  Parmenioes  of  Elea,  who,  ns  we 
know  Iroin  Plato,  was  born  about  Olymi).  (iO.  2,  and  passed  some  time 
at  Athens,  when  he  was  about  63  years  old.§  It  is  therefore  |x»ssible 
that  in  his  youth  he  may  liave  conversed  with  Xenophanes,  although 
Aristotle  mentions  with  doubt  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  disciple  of 
the  latter  philosopher.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides  has  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  of  Xenophanes,  and  differs 
from  it  chielly  in  having  reached  a maturer  .state.  The  all-comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Deity,  which  appeared  to  Xenophanes  a refuge  from 
the  difficulties  of  metaphysical  speculation,  was  demonstrated  by  Par- 
menides by  arguments  derived  from  the  idea  of  existence.  This  mode 
of  deductive  reasoning  from  certain  simple  fundamental  principles 
(analogous  to  mathematical  reasoning)  was  first  employed  to  a great 
extent  by  Parmenides.  His  wltple  philosophy  rests  U|«)ii  the  idea  of 
esisleiice,  wliich,  strictly  understood,  excludes  the  ideas  of  creation  and 

* Thii  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Sext.  Kinpir.  Ilypot  i.  'J2t. 

tTTti  yaf 

iif  !»  Tavri  rt  »«»  utfXutro,  <ra*  Sr  [4!  ?j 
trmrrf  inX^S^rr**  lit  (fvnr  'ifra/  if*»iar. 

The  Br<<t  metaphor  U takeu  Irom  a juumey*  tlie  (tecDiid  from  the  balance. 

f Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  COl.  fragm  fi.  Karsipn. 

I Sext.  Kmpir.  a<l  Mathera.  ix.  p.  193.  fr.  7.  Karsten. 

^ Parmenifles  came,  at  the  ai;e  of  06^  with  Zeno,  who  was  at  the  nge  of  40,  to 
great  Panatheiuea.  (See  I'lato  Parmcn.  p.  127.)  Secratea  (uorn,  in  Olymp.  77,  ^ 
:i  or  was  then  but  yet  oM  enough  to  lake  a part  in  ]<hilo8opnical  dis- 

cussions, unil  therefore  probably  nimut  the  age  of  20.  Accordingly  this  philoso- 
phical meeting  (unless  »t  be  a pure  invention  of  Plato)  cannot  be  placed  before 
Olymp*  02.  3 ; from  which  date  the  rest  follows. 
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■ annihilation.  For,  n.s  he  says  himself,  in  some  sonorous  verses,*  “ IIow 
could  that  which  exists,  first  will  to  exist?  how  could  it  become  what  it 
is  not  ? If  it  becomes  what  it  is  nT)t,  it  no  longer  exists ; and  the  same, 
if  it  begins  to  exist.  Thus  all  idea  of  creation  is  extinguished ; and 
aniiiliilation  is  incredible.”  Although  in  this  and  other  passages  the 
expression  of  such  abstract  ideas  in  epic  metre  and  language  may  excite 
.surprise,  yet  there  is  great  harmony  between  the  matter  of  Parmenides 
and  the  form  in  which  he  has  clothed  it.  His  pantheistic  doctrine  of 
existence,  which  he  pursued  into  all  its  logical  consequences,  and  to 
which  he  sacrificed  all  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  appeared  to  him  a 
great  and  holy  revelation.  His  whole  poem  on  nature  was  composed 
in  this  spirit ; and  lie  expresud  (though  in  figurative  language)  his 
genuine  sentiments,  when  hebetated  that  “ the  coursers  which  carry 
men  as  far  as  thought  can  reach,  accoinpanierl  by  the  virgins  of  the 
Sun,  brouglit  liim  to  the  gates  of  day  and  night ; that  here  Jusdee,  who 
kee^rs  the  key  of  the  gate,  took  him  by  the  hand,  addressed  liiin  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  announced  to  him  that  he  was  de.stined  to  know 
everything,  tlie  fearless  spirit  of  convincing  truth,  and  the  opinions  of 
mortals  in  which  no  sure  trust  is  to  be  placed,  &c.”t  And  accordingly 
his  poem,  in  pursuance  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  these  verses,  began 
xvith  the  doctrine  of  pure  existence,  and  then  proceeded  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  external  nature.  It  was  given  in  the  form  of 
a revelation  by  the  goddess  Justice,  who  was  described  as  passing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  following  manner  : 
“ Here  I conclude  my  sure  discourse  and  thonghU  upon  truth ; hence- 
forwnid  hear  human  opinions,  and  listen  to  the  deceitful  ornaments  of 
my  speech.”  Here  however  Parmenides  evidently  disparages  his  own 
labours  ; for,  although  in  this  second  part  he  departed  from  his  funda- 
mental principle,  still  it  is  clear,  from  the  fragments  which  exist,  that  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  object  of  bringing  the  opinions  founded  on  ex- 
ternal perceptions,  into  closer  accordance  with  the  knowledge  of  pure 
intellect. 

§ 12.  As  compared  with  this  great  luminary  of  philosophical  pan- 
theism, his  successors  (whose  youth,  at  least,  falls  in  the  time  of  which 
we  are  treating) 'appear  os  les.ser  lights.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  t>ur 
purpose  to  explain  the  philosophical  character  of  Melissos  and  Zeno. 
The  first  was  a native  of  Samos,  and  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
general  who  resolutely  defended  his  city  against  the  Athenians,  in  the 
war  of  Olyinp.  8.5.  I.  a.c.  440,  and  even  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet, 
in  the  absence  of  Pericles.  lie  followed  clo.se  upon  Parmenides,  whose 
doctrines  he  appears  to  have  transferred  into  Ionic  prose ; and  thus 
. gave  greater  jierspicuily  and  order  to  the  arguments  which  the  former 

• Ap.  Simplic.  »d  Ari«tot.  Phys.  f.  31.  b.  v.  80  sqq.  ia  Brtndit  Commcutitiunei 
Eloaticfp. 

f Sext.  Kmpir.  adv.  Mathem.  vii.  III.  Comm.  Eleat.v.  1 iqq. 
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had  veileil  in  poetic  forms.*  Tlie  other,  Zeno  of  Elea,  a friend  and 
ilistiple  of  Parmenides,  also  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  a 
prose  work,  in  which  his  chief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of 
philosophical  speculation  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought  (?dfo). 
This  he  did,  by  showing  the  absurdities  involved  in  the  doctrines  of 
variety,  of  motion,  and  of  cneation,  opposed  to  that  of  an  all-comi>re- 
hending  substance.  Yet  the  sophisms  seriously  advanced  by  him  show 
how  easily  the  mind  is  cAght  in  its  own  snares,  when  it  mistakes  its 
own  abstractions  for  realities  ;t  and  it  only  depended  upon  these 
Eleutics  to  argue  with  the  same  subtlety  against  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
istence and  unity,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  equally  absurd  wit^  those 
which  they  strove  to  confute. 

§ 13.  Before  we  turn  from  the  Eleafts  to  those  other  philosophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Italic,  has  been  appropriated,  we  must 
notice  a Sicilian,  who  is  so  ]>eculiar  both  in  his  personal  qualities  and 
his  philosophical  doctrines,  that  he  cannot  be  classed  with  any  sect,* 
although  his  opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  the  Joniaus,  the 
Eleatics,  and  the  P)  thagoreans.  Empedocles  of  Agrioentum  dues 
nut  belong  to  so  early  a period  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  Ills  character  and  actions,  which  represent  him  as  akin  to  Epimenides 
or  Abaris.  It  is  known  that  this  Empedocles,  the  sun  of  Meton,| 
flourished  about  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  a.  c.  444,  when  he  was 
concerned  in  the  colony  of  Thurii,  which  was  established  by  nearly  all 
the  Hellenic  races,  with  unanimous  enthusiasm  and  great  hopes  of 
success,  ui>on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Sybaris.  Aristotle  considers  him 
os  a contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  but  as  having  preceded  him  in  the 
publication  of  his  writings.  Empedocles  was  held  in  high  honour  by 
his  countrymen  of  Agrigentuin,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  He  reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city,  by 
abolishing  the  oligarchical  council  of  the  Thousand  ; which  measure 
gave  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  people  are  said  to  have  offered 
him  the  regal  authority.  The  fame  of  Empedocles  was,  however, 

* lu  order  to  {pvo  an  example  of  hit  manner,  wc  trantUte  a fragment  of 
Melusus  in  Sim|i)ic.  ad  Phya.  f.  22  b.  If  nothing  exia(a,  what  can  be  predicated  of 
it  as  of  something  exibting?  But  if  something  exUt«,  it  is  either  produced  or 
etenisl.  If  it  U productH^  it  is  produced  either  from  something  which  exists,  or 
from  something  which  does  not  exist.  But  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should 
be  produced  from  that  which  does  not  exist ; for,  since  nothing  which  exista  is  pro- 
duceiL.from  that  which  does  not  exist,  much  less  can  abstract  existence  (r«  mrXZs 
id>)  be  so  produced.  In  like  manner,  that  which  exists  cannot  bo  produced  from 
that  which  does  not  exi^t ; for  in  that  caae  it  would  exist  without  having  been  pro- 
duced. That  which  exists  cannot  therefore  change.  It  i«,  therefore,  eternal.** 

f Thus  Zeno,  in  order  to  disprove  the  existence  of  space  (which  he  sought  to 
disprove,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  existence  of  motion), argued  os  follows: 

**  If  space  exists,  it  must  be  In  something;  there  must,  therefore,  be  a apace  con- 
taining space.**  He  did  not  consider  that  the  idea  of  space  is  only  couceived,  in 
order  to  answer  the  question,  lu  what  ? not  the  question,  tVhai  ? 

t There  was  an  earlier  Empedocles,  the  father  of  Melon,  who  gained  the  prize 
with  the  race-horse  in  Olynop.  71.  ^ 
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principally  acquired  by  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  physical 
condition  of  large  tracts  of  country,  lie  destroyed  the  pesiiferous  ex- 
halations of  the  marshes  about  Selinus,  by  carrying  two  small  streams 
through  the  swampy  grounds,  and  thus  draining  off  the  water.  Tliis 
act  is  recorded  on  some  beautiful  coins  of  Selinus,  vihich  are  still  ex- 
tant.* In  other  places  he  blocked  up  some  narrow  valleys  with  large 
constructions,  and  thus  screened  a town  from  the  noxious  winds  which 
blew  into  it ; by  which  he  earned  to  himself  the  title  of  “ wind  averter” 
(ewXi/ffai’t/KiO.t  It  is  probable  that  Empedocles  did  not  conceal  his 
consciousness  of  (lossessing  extraordinary  intellectual  ]X)wers,  and  of 
rising  above  the  limited  capacities  of  the  mass  of  mankintl ; so  that  we 
need  not  wonder  at  his  having|Jiceu  considered  by  his  countrymen  in 
Sicily  as  a person  endowed  with  .supernatural  and  prophetic  gifts. 
Among  the  sharpsighted  and  sceptical  louians,  who  were  alw  ays  seeking 
.to  penetrate  into  the  natural  causes  of  appearances,  such  an  opinion 
could  scarcely  have  gained  ground  at  this  time.  Hut  the  Dorians  in 
Sicily  were  as  yet  accustomed  to  connect  all  new  events  with  their 
ancient  belief  in  the  gods,  and  to  conceive  them  in  the  spirit  of  their 
religious  traditions. 

The  poem  of  Empedocles  upon  nature  also  bears  the  mark  of  enthu- 
siasm, both  in  its  epic  language  and  the  nature  of  its  contents.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  he  said,  that  fate  and  the  divine  will  had  decreed  that, 
if  one  of  the  gods  should  be  betrayed  into  defiling  bis  hands  with  blood, 
he  should  be  condemned  to  wander  about  for  thirty  thousand  years,  far 
removed  from  the  immortals.  He  then  described  himself  to  have  been 
exiled  from  heaven,  for  having  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  and  com- 
mitted murder,  f As,  therefore,  since  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  a 
fugitive  murderer  required  an  expiation  and  purification  ; so  a god 
ejected  from  heaven,  and  condemned  to  appear  in  the  likeness  of  a 
man,  reeptired  some  purification  that  might  enable  him  to  resume  his 
original  high  estate.  This  purification  was  supposed  to  be  in  part 
accomplished  by  the  lofty  contemplations  of  the  poem,  which  was 
hence — either  wholly  or  in  part— called  a song  of  expiation  (vndappoi). 
.According  to  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  Empedocles  sup- 
posed that,  since  liis  exile  from  heaven,  he  had  been  a shrub,  a fish, 
a bird,  a boy,  and  a girl.  For  the  present,  “ the  powers  which  conduct 
souls”  had  borne  him  to  the  dark  cavern  of  the  earth  ;§  and  from 
hence  the  return  to  divine  honours  was  open  to  him,  as  to  seers  and 

* Coaceruing  tlieiiC  coins,  sec  .Annuli  dell’  lustituto  di  corrisp,  archeolocica,  IS.'J5. 
p.  265. 

+ Empedocles  .\grigentinus,  de  vita  et  pliilosophia  ejus  exposuit,  carraiuum  reli- 
quiae collegit  Stura.  Lrpsirc.  1805,  T.  1.  p.  49. 

J Fragment  ap.  Plutarch,  de  exilio.  c.  17,  (p.  607.)  up.  Sturz.  v,  3,  sqq. 

4 V.  362.  and  v.  9.  in  Sturz  from  l)iog.  Laert.  viii.  77.  and  Poriilijr.  do  aiitro 
uympli.  c.  8.)  ought  evidently  to  be  connected  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
text. 
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poets,  ami  other  Umefaelors  of  mankiml.  The  f^cal  iloctrine,  that  Lore 
is  the  power  which  formed  the  world,  was  probably  announced  to 
him  by  the  Muse  wliom  he  invoked,  as  the  secret  by  the  contemplation 
of  whicli  he  was  to  emancipate  himself  from  all  the  baneful  clTccts  of 
discord,* 

The  physical  philosophy  of  Empedocles  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  Elcatics;  ami  hence  Zeno  is  said  to  have  commented  on  his 
poem,  that  is,  probably,®he  reduced  it  to  the  strict  principles  of  the 
Elealic  school.  It  has  also  much  in  common  with  the  philosophy  of 
Anaxagoras;  which  would  itself  scarcely  liave  arisen,  if  the  Elealic 
doctrine  of  eternal  existence  had  not  liecn  already  op{wised  to  that  of 
Heraclitus  concerning;  the  Hux  of  things.  Emperlocles  also  denied  the 
|x»ssibility  of  creation  and  destruction,  and  saw  in  the  prix'csses  so 
called  nothing  more  than  combination  and  separation  of  parts ; like  the 
Eleatfcs,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  and  imperishable  existence. 
But  he  considered  this  existence  as  having  ditferent  natures;  inasmuch 
as  he  supjHJScd  that  there  are  four  elements  of  things.  To  these  he 
gave  mythological  names,  calling  lire  l/ic  a/l-penetraiing  Zens ; air, 
the  life-ijiving  Here;  earth  (as  being  the  gloomy  abixle  of  exiled 
spirits),  Aidoneus ; and  water,  by  a name  of  his  oxvn.  Nestis.  These 
four  elements  he  supposed  to  be  governed  by  two  principles,  one  posi- 
tive and  one  negative,  that  is  to  say,  collecting,  creating  love,  and 
dissolving,  destroying  discord.  By  the  working  of  discord  the  world 
was  disturbed  from  its  original  condition,  when  all  things  were  at  rest 
in  the  form  of  a globe,  “ the  divine  splimrus  and  a series  of  changes 
began,  from  which  the  existing  world  gradually  arose.  Emivedocles 
described  and  explained,  with  much  ingenuity,  the  beautiful  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  treated  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  surface  and  its 
productions.  In  these  imiuiries  he  appears  to  have  anticipated  some 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  Thus,  for  example,  his  doctrine 
that  mountains  and  rocks  had  been  raised  by  a subterranean  fire  f is 
an  anticipation  of  the  theory  of  elevation  established  by  recent  geolo- 
gists ; and  his  descriptions  of  the  rude  and  grotesque  forms  of  the 
earliest  animals  seem  almost  to  •show  that  tie  was  acquainted  with  the 
fossil  remains  of  extinct  races.  J 

§ 14.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  ancient  philosophers  which  in 

* This  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  Siniplic.  ad  Phya.  f.  34.  v.  32.  .sq.  Sturz. ; 

K«4  ^iXirrs  I*  THf/r.  Irn  finKH  rt  <rX«T*f  ti. 

•nil  rv  i/Afiarn  ro  rtinrity  &c. 

In  like  manner  the  Mu»e  says  to  the  poet: 

«lf  Itro  \Xiir4rty 
9’i^iai'  TXs7«r  yi  ftnr/f 

V.  331.  from  Sext.  Kmpir.  ade.  math.  vii.  122.  »q.  The  invocation  of  the  Muse  is 
in  vSext.  Kmpir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  124.  v.  341.  sq. 

•f  Plutarch  de  primo  frig.  c.  19.  (p.  953.) 

I Sea  iCUau  Hist  An.  zvi.  29.  ap.  Sturz,  r 14  sq. 
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Greece  it-'Clf  was  callcJ  the  Italic;*  the  most  obscure  region  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  iiulividual  writings,  and 
scarcely  even  of  individual  writers,  belonging  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
personal  history  of  Pythagoras,  the  most  conspicuous  name  among  the 
Italic  philosophers,  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  compel  us  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  antehistorical  Pythagoras,  from  whom  a sort  of  Pytha- 
gorean religion,  together  with  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Italian 
cities,  was  derived,  and  who  had  been  celcb|^ted  in  very  early  legends 
as  the  instructor  of  N uma  and  the  author  of  an  ancient  civilization  and 
philosophy  in  Italy.f  The  Greeks  who  first  make  mention  of  Pytha- 
goras (viz.  Heraclitus  and  Xenophanes)  do  not  speak  of  him  as  a 
fabulous  person.  Heraclitus,  in  particular,  mentions  him  as  a rival 
whose  method  of  seeking  wisdom  dittered  fiom  his  own.  'I'here'are, 
moreaver,  good  grounds  for  believing  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity, 
that  Pythagoras,  the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  not  a native  of  the  country 
in  which  he  acquired  such  eNtraordinary  honour,  but  of  the  Ionic  island 
of  Samos,  and  that  he  migrated  to  Italy  when  Samos  fell  under  the  ’ 
tyrannical  dominion  of  Polycrates;  which  migration  is  placed,  with 
much  probability,  in  Olynip.'  62.  4.  b.  c.  529.  J Considering  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  disjrositions  of  the  Hellenic  races,  it  was  natural 
that  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  give  independence  to  the  mind,  and  to 
free  it  from  prejudices  and  traditions,  should  always  receive  its  first  im- 
pulse from  lofiians.  The  4>otion  of  gaining  wisdom  by  one’s  own 
ciforts  was  exclusively  Ionic  ; the  Dorians  laid  greater  stress  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers,  and  their  hereditary  religion  and  morality,  than 
on  their  own  speculations.  It  is  probable  that  Pythagoras,  before  he 
left  the  Ionic  Samos,  and  came  to  Italy,  was  not  very  dillerent  from  such 
men  as  Thales  and  Anaximander.  He  hud  doubtless  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  habits  of  careful  observation ; and  he  probably  combined 
with  mathematical  studies  (which  made  their  first  steps  among  the 
fonians)  a knowledge  of  natural  history  and  of  other  subject.s,  which 
he  increased  by  travelling.  § Thus  Heraclitus  not  only  includes  him 
among  persons  of  much  knowledge,!!  but  says  of  him  as  follows:  “ Py- 
thagoras, the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  has  made  more  inquiries  than  any 
other  man  ; he  has  acquired  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  mischievous  re- 

* Tills  appellutive  is  an  instance  of  the  limited  sense  of  the  name  Italia,  acconl- 
ing  to  which  it  only  comprehends  the  later  Bruttii  and  Calahria.  Otherwise  the 
Kleatics  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Italic  school. 

+ Niebuhr's  hypothesis.  See  his  Hist,  of  Rome,  Tul.  i.  p.  1C5.  214.  cd.  2.  fp.  159. 
235.  Kng.  trausl.  last  ed.} 

j That  the  ancient  chrunologists  in  Cicero  de  Re  Buhl.  II.  15,  fixed  Oh  tl2.  .1,  as 
the  year  of  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras  io  Italy,  is  proved  by  the  context.  ()I.  C2,  1, 
is  given  as  the  first  year  of  llie  reign  of  Pulycrates.  Comp.  Ch.  XIII.  ^ 1 1. 

^ I'hut  Pythagoras  aciiuired  his  wisdom  in  Egypt  cannot  lie  safely  inferred  from 
Isucrat,  Bnsir.  $ 30  ; the  Busiris  being  a mere  rhetorical  and  sophutical  exercise,  iti 
which  little  regard  would  be  paid  to  historical  truth. 

II  Sec  above,  J 7, 
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fmcnifnt  But  mnce  tills  Ionic  philosopher  round  himself,  on  his 
arrival  at  Croton,  amon'r  a mixed  {xipulatioii  of  Durians  and  AchoMtns ; 
and  siuce  his  ailhercnts  in  the  noig;hljuurin;;  Doric  stales  were  con- 
stantly increasing ; it  is  dilhcult  to  say  whether  the  opinions  and  dispo- 
sitions which  he  had  brousht  with  him  from  Samos,  or  the  opinions 
and  dis|K)sitions  of  the  citizens  of  Croton  and  the  neiirhliouring  cities, 
who  received  liis  doctrines,  exercised  the  greater  intluencc  upon  him. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  evident,  that  speculations  n]M>n  nature,  prompteit 
hy  the  mere  love  of  truth,  could  not  be  in  question;  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal cObrLs  of  Pythagoras  and  his  lulhercuts  were  directed  to  practical 
life,  especially  to  the  regulation  of  political  institutions  according  to  ge- 
neral views  of  the  oriler  of  human  society.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Croton,  Caulonia,  Melapontum,  and  other  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  were 
long  governed,  under  the  sui>erinlendence  of  Pythagorean  societies, 
upon  aristocratic  principles;  and  that  they  enjoyed  prospciity  at  home, 
and  were  formidable,  from  their  strength,  to  foreign  states.  Aud  even 
when,  allcr  the  destruction  of  Syharis  by  the  Crotoniats  (Olymp.  fi7.  3. 
a.  c,  5 10.),  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  the  jicople  concerning 
the  division  of  the  territory  had  led  to  a furious  |>erseeution  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans ; yet  the  times  returned  w hen  Pythagoreans  were  again  at  the 
head  of  Italian  cities;  for  instance,  .Archytas,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates 
arul  Pluto,  administered  the  alfairs  ofTarentum  with  great  renown  f- 
It  appears  that  the  individual  influence  of  Pythagoras  was  exercised 
by  means  of  lectures,  or  of  sayings  uttered  in  a compressed  and  sym- 
bolical form,  which  he  communicalerl  only  to  his  friends,  or  by  means 
of  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the  Pythagorean  associations 
and  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  For  there  is  no  authentic  aceoutit 
of  a single  writing  of  Pythagoras,  ami  no  fragment  which  apiwars  to  lie 
genuine.  The  works  which  have  been  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  such 
as  “ the  Sacred  Discourse”  («p«c  Xoyof).  are  chiefly  forgeries  of  those 
Orjihic  theologers  who  imitatc<l  the  Pythagorean  manner,  atid  whose 
relation  to  the  genuine  Pythagoreans  has  been  explained  in  a former 
chapter  {.  The  fundamenlal  doctrines  of  the  Pylliagorean  philosophy  ; 
viz.  that  the  essence  of  all  things  rests  upon  a numerical  relation  ; that 
the  world  subsists  by  the  harmony,  or  conformity,  of  its  different  ele- 
ments ; that  numbers  are  the  principle  of  all  that  exists; — all  these 

* T^u/uyetrt  irrifitir  nficnrlv  • . • . . IruneKTa 

tewrw  KaicyTt^riitr,  Diog.  fjLcrt.  \ ill.  C.  irrsjis,  according  to  the 

Ionic  niciiiing  of  the  word,  is  an  iuipiiry  founded  u(M)ii  interrogation. 

■f  It  appears  tliat  there  was  a second  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Italy 
after  the  time  of  .-Vrehytas.  I.ysis,  the  Pythagorean,  seems  to  have  gone,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  to  Thebes,  where  he  became  the  teacher  of  Kpaminondas.  The  jokes 
about  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  with  their  strange  and  singular  inoilo 

of  life,  are  not  earlier  than  the  middle  and  new  comcriy,  that  is,  than  the  lOUth 
Olympiad  ; this  sort  of  philosophers  did  not  previously  exist  in  Greece.  Meineku 
QiiBit.  Seen.  I.  p.  'dl.  See  Tlieocrit.  Id.  XIV.  i, 

; Ch.  16.  J i. 
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must  have  originated  with  the  master  of  the  school.  But  the  scientific 
development  of  these  doctrines,  in  works  composed  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect (ns  we  find  them  in  the  extant  fragments  of  Philolans,  who  lived 
about  the  90th  Olympiad,  D.c.  120),  belongs  to  a later  period.  The 
doctrines  so  developed  are,  that  the  essence  of  things  consists,  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  lonians,  in  an  animate  substance,  nor,  according 
to  the  more  recent  lonians,  in  a union  of  mind  and  matter,  but  in  a 
form  dependent  upon  fixed  proportions  ; and  that  the  regularity  of  these 
proportions  is  itself  a principle  of  production.  The  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion derived  much  support  from  mathematical  studies,  which  were  in- 
troduced by  Pvthagoras  into  Italy,  an<l,  as  is  well  known,  were  much 
advanced  by  him,  until  they  were  there  first  made  an  important  part  of 
education.  The  study  of  music  also  promoted  the  Pythagorean  opi- 
nions, in  two  ways  ; thcorHically,  because  tlie  effects  ot  the  relations  of 
numbers  were  clearly  seen  in  the  power  ol  the  notes;  and  praclicalty, 
because  singing  to  the  cithara,  as  used  by  the  Pythagoreans,  seemed 
best  fitted  to  produce  that  mental  repose  and  harmony  of  soul  which 
the  Pythagoreans  considered  the  highest  object  of  education. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^ 1.  IliKh  antiipiity  of  history  in  Asia ; causes  of  its  comparative  lateness  among 
the  Gn  vks.  § '1.  Origin  of  liistory  among  the  Greeks.  The  lonians.  piuticolarly 
the  Milesians,  look  the  lead.  ^ 3.'  Mythological  historians ; Catlimis,  .\cusilaus. 
^ 1.  Kxteiisive  geographical  knowteilgo  of  Ilecatieos;  his  freer  treatment  of  native 
traditions.  ^ 6.  Pherecydes;  his  genealogical  arrangement  of  traditions  ami 
history.  J G.  Charon;  his  chronicles  of  general  and  special  history.  J7.  llel- 
lanicns;  a learned  impiirer  into  mythical  and  true  history.  Beginning  of  chro- 
nological researches.  ^ H.  Xanthos,  an  acute  obsener.  Dionysius  of  Miletus, 
the  historisu  of  the  Persian  wars,  j 9.  fieneral  remarks  on  the  composition  and 
style  of  the  logographers. 

51.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  a iiatlbn  so  intellectual  !ind  culti- 
vated as  the  Greeks,  should  have  been  so  long  without  feeling  the  want 
of  a correct  record  of  il.s  transactions  in  war  and  peace. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  East  had  its  annals  and  chronicles. 
That  Egypt  possessed  a history  ascending  to  a very  remote  antiquity, 
not  formed  of  mythological  materials,  but  based  iqion  accurate  chrono- 
logical records,  is  proved  by  the  exUint  remains  of  the  work  of  .Maiie- 
tho*.  The  sculptures  on  buildings,  with  their  explanatory  inscriptions, 
afforded  a history  of  the  priests  and  kings,  authenticated  by  names  and 
numbers  ; and  vve  have  still  hopes  that  this  will  hereafter  be  completely 
deciphered.  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  also  possessed  a very  ancient 

* Mnnetho,  high-piiest  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  wrote  under  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phu>  u,  c.)  three  books  of  .Egypliaca, 
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history  of  its  princes  ; Hliicli  Uerosus  imparted  to  the  Greeks  *,  us 
Manetho  did  the  Ejrypliau  hist«iy.  Ahasucrus  is  described,  in  the 
book  of  Esther,  as  causing-  the  lienefactors  of  his  throne  to  Ijc  registered 
in  his  chronicle  ti  "hich  was  read  to  him  in  nights  when  lie  could  not 
sleep.  Similar  registers  were  pfrhairs  kept  many  ceiilurics  earlier 
>t  the  courts  of  Ecbatana  and  Habylon.  The  ancient  sculptures  of 
central  Asia  have  likewise  the  same  historical  character  us  those  of 
Egypt:  they  record  military  exjreditions,  treaties,  pacifications  of  king-  , 
(loins,  and  the  tributes  of  subject  provinces.  Erom  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  recently  ifTade,  it  may  be  expected  that  many  more 
sculptures  of  this  description  wiTi  be  found  in  dilfcrent  parts  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  .\ssyria.  The  early  conccntruliou  of  vast  masses 
of  men  in  enormous  cities;  the  despotic  form  of  the  government;  and 
the  great  influence  exerci.sed  by  the  events  of  the  court  u|ion  the  weal 
and  woe  of  the  entire  iiopulation,  directed  the  attention  of  millions  to 
one  [roint,  and  imiiarled  a deep  and  extensive  interest  to  the  Journal  of 
the  monarch’s  life.  liven,  however,  without  the.se  ineemives,  which 
are  jreculiar  to  a despotic  Ibrm  of  government,  the  people  of  Israel, 
from  the  early  union  of  its  tribes  around  one  sanctuary,  and  under  one 
law,  (for  the  custody  of  which  a numerous  priesthood  was  apiwrinted,) 
recorded  and  preserved  very  ancient  and  venerable  historical  traditions. 

The  diflerence  between  these  Oriental  uations  and  the  Greeks,  with 
respect  to  their  care  in  rceortling  their  history,  is  very  great.  The 
Greeks  evinced  a careless  and  almost  infantine  indilfercnce  about  the 
registering  of  jrassing  events,  almost  to  the  time  when  they  became  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  waged  mighty  wars  with  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  the  East.  The  celebration  of  a by  gone  age, 
which  imagination  had  decked  with  all  its  charms,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  pi-cventcd  it  from  dwelling  on  more  recent 
events.  The  division  of  the  nation  into  numerous  small  states,  and  the 
republican  form  of  the  governments,  prevented  a concentration  of  interest 
on  particular  events  and  persons  ; the  attention  to  domestic  affairs  was  con- 
fined within  a narrow  circle,  the  objects  of  which  changed  w'ith  every  ge- 
neration. Noaction,  no  event,  before  the  great  conflict  iretweeu  Greece 
and  Persia,  could  be  compared  in  interest  with  those  great  exploits  of 
the  mythical  age,  in  which  heroes  from  nlh  parts  of  Greece  were  sup- 
posed to  have  borne  a part ; certainly  none  made  so  jdeasing  an  iin- 
prcfsion  u\ron  all  hearers.  The  Greeks  re(]uircd  that  a work  read  in 
public,  and  designed  for  genci-al  instnietion  and  entertainment,  shouM 
impart  nnmixed  pleasure  to  the  mind ; but,  owing  to  the  rlksensions 
between  the  Greek  republics,  their  historical  traditions  could  not  but 
offend  some,  if  they  flattered  others.  In  short,  it  was  not  till  a late  pe- 

* Bcrosiis  of  Chaldara  wrote  umlor  Autiochus  Tiieos  (262  b,c.)  a work  called 
Bikylnnica  or  Chaldaica. 

f BanAixw  from  which  Ctesias  derived  iufvraiatipu,  Ciod,  II.  3'2. 
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riod  tliat  the  Greeks  outgrew  their  poetical  mythology,  ami  cousidere<l 
contemporary  events  as  worthy  of  b%ng  thought  of  ami  written  about. 
From  this  cause,  the  history  of  many  transactions  prior  to  the  1 ersiaii 
war  has  jierisheil ; but,  without  its  influence,  Greek  literature  couH 
never  have  become  what  it  was.  Gftek  poetry,  by  its  purely  fictitious 
character,  ami  its  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  particular  truth,  ac- 
quired that  general  prohability,  on  account  of  which  Aristotle  considers 
poetry  as  more  philosophical  than  history *.  Greek  art,  likewise,  from 
the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  descended  from  the  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  gods  and  heroes  to  the  portraits  of  real  men,  acquired  a 
nobleness  and  Ireanty  of  form  whiA  it  could  never  ha\e  otherwise 
attained.  And,  in  fine,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
would  not  have  taken  its  liberal  and  elevated  turn,  if  it  had  not  rested 
on  a poetical  basis. 

§ 2.  Writing  was  probably  known  in  Greece  some  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Cadmus  of  Miletust,  the  earliest  Greek  historian;  but  it 
hud  not  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  any  detailed  his- 
torical record.  The  lists  of  the  Olympic  victors,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta  and  the  prytuncs  of  Corinth,  which  the  Alexandrian  critics  con- 
sidered siitliciently  authentic  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  early 
Greek  chronology ; ancient  treaties  and  other  contracts,  which  it  was 
important  to  i>eriietuate  in  preci.se  terms;  determinations  of  boundaries, 
and  other  reconls  of  a like  description,  lormed  the  first  rudiments  of  a 
documentary  history.  Yet  this  was  still  very  remote  from  a detailed 
chronicle  of  contemporary  events.  And  even  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages,  some  writers  of  historical  narratives  in 
prose  began  to  appear  among  the  loniaus  and  the  other  Greeks,  they 
did  not  select  domestic  and  recent  events.  Instead  of  this,  they  began 
with  accounts  of  distant  times  and  countries,  and  gradually  narrowed 
their  view  to  a history  of  the  Greeks  of  recent  times.  So  entirely  did 
the  ancient  Greeks  believe  that  the  daily  discussion  of  common  life 
and  oral  tradition  were  sulBciont  records  of  the  cvenLs  of  their  own 
time  and  country. 

The  lonians,  who  throughout  this  period  were  the  daring  innovators 
and  indefatigable  discoverers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  took  the  learl  iu 
history.  They  were  also  the  first,  who,  satiated  with  the  childish  amuse- 
ment of  mythology,  began  to  turn  their  keen  and  restless  eyes  on  all 
sides,  and  to  seek  new  matter  for  thought  and  composition.  The 
Ipnians  had  a peculiar  delight  in  varied  and  continuous  narration. 
Nor  is  it  to  he  overlooked,  that  the  first  Ionian  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
historian,  was  a Milesian.  Miletus,  the  birth-place  of  the  earliest  phi- 
losophers ; flourishing  by  its  industry  and  commerce  ; the  centre  of  the 
|M)lilical  movements  produced  by  the  spirit  of  Ionian  Independence  ; and 
the  sjiot  in  which  the  native  dialect  was  first  formed  into  written  Greek 
• Aiistot.  Poet.  9,  f See  abote,  ch.  -1.  J 5. 
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prose;  wa.s  evidently  fitted  U>  be  the  cradle  of  historical  composition  in 
Greece.  If  the  Milesians  had  not,  together  with  their  neighbours  of 
Asia  Minor,  led  a life  of  too  luxurious  enjoyment;  if  they  had  known 
how  to  retain  the  severe  manners  and  manly  character  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  midst  of  the  refinements  and  axcitements  of  later  times; 
it  is  probable  that  Miletus,  and  not  Athens,  would  have  been  the 
teacher  of  the  world. 

§ 3.  Cadmus  of  Miletus  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  historian,  and, 
together  with  Plicrecydcs  of  Syros,  as  the  earliest  writer  of  prose.  His 
date  cannot  be  placed  much  before  the  60th  Olympiad,  B.  c.  540*;  he 
ftrote  a history  of  the  foundation  of  Miletus  (Kn'mc  MiXqrow),  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  Ionia.  The  subject  of  tlm  history  lay  in  the 
dim  period,  from  which  only  a few  oral  traditions  of  an  historical  kind, 
but  intimately  connected  with  mythical  notions,  had  been  preserved. 
The  genuine  work  of  Cadmus  seems  to  have  been  early  lost;  the  hook 
which  bore  his  name  in  the  time  of  Uionysius  (that  is,  the  Augustan 
age)  was  coiisidcretl  a forgery  t. 

The  next  historian,  in  order  of  time,  to  Cadiiiu.s,  was  Acusilaus 
OP  Aroos.  Although  by  descent  a Dorian,  he  wrote  his  history  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  because  the  loiiians  were  the  founders  of  the  his- 
torical style ; a practice  universally  followed  in  Greek  literature.  Acu- 
silaus confined  his  attenlion  to  the  mythical  period.  His  object  was 
to  collect  into  a short  and  connected  narrative  all  the  events  from  the 
formalion  of  chaos  to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  translated  Hesiod  into  prose  t:  an  expression  which  serves  to 
characterise  liis  work.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  related  many 
legends  dilTereiitly  from  Hesiod,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  Orphic  theo- 
logcrs  of  his  own  time  §.  He  seems  to  have  written  nothing  which  can 
projicrly  be  called  history. 

§ 4.  Hecat.*us  op  Miletus,  the  Ionian,  was  of  a very  different 
character  of  . mind.  With  regard  to  his  date,  we  know  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  consideration  at  the  time  when  the  lonians  wished  to 
attempt  u revolt  against  the  Persians  under  Darius  (OIjmp.  69.  2.  B.c. 
503).  At  that  time  he  came  forward  in  the  council  of  Arisingoras, 
and  dissuaded  the  undertaking,  enumerating  the  nations  which  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  king,  and  all  his  vvarlike  forces.  But  if  they 
determined  to  revolt,  he  advised  them  to  endeavour,  above  all  things, 
to  maintain  the  sea  by  a large  fleet,  and  for  this  purpose  to  lake  the 

• See  Clinton,  F.  II.  Vul.  II.  p.  SfiS,  sqq. 

I C.'oncerning  Xanlbnsnnd  all  the  following  historians,  seo  the  paper  “ Ou  certain 
early  Cireuk  historiaus  mentioni  d by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,”  in  the  Mnseimi 
tiriticura,  Vol.  I.  p.  80.  216;  Vol.  II.  p.  00, 

J Clem.  .Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  620  A, 

^ Ch.  xvi.  § 1,  note.  Fur  the  fragments  of  Acusilaus  see  Stun's  cdiiion  of  Fbe- 
rccydes. 
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treasures  from  the  temple  of  Brancliidse*.  This  advice  proves  Hccataeus 
to  have  been  a prudent  and  sagacious  man,  who  understood  the  true 
situation  of  things.  Hecatieus  did  not  share  the  prevalent  interest  about 
^ the  primitive  history  of  his  nation,  and  still  less  laid  he  the  infantine 
and  undoubting  faith  vvbiehwas  exhibited  by  the  Argive  Acusilaus.  He 
says,  in  an  extant  fragment f — “Thus  says  IlecatEeus  the  Milesian: 
these  things  I write,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  true ; for  the  stories  of 
the  Cireeks  are  manifold  .ajid  ludicrous,  as  it  appears  to  me.”  lie  also 
shows  traces  of  that  perverse  system  of  interpretation  which  seeks  to 
transmute  the  marvels  of  fable  into  natural  events ; as,  for  example, 
he  explained  Cerix'nts  as  a sequent  which  inhabited  the  promontory  of 
Tx'iiaruni.  But  lii»  attention  was  peculiarly  directed  to  passing  events 
and  the  nature  of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  with  which  Greece  began 
to  entertain  intimate  relations,  lie  had  travelled  much,  like  Herodotus, 
ami  had  in  particular  collected  much  information  about  Egypt.  Hero- 
dotus often  corrects  his  statements ; but  by  so  doing  he  recognises 
llecatmus  sis  the  most  important  of  his  predecessors.  HccaUeus  |x?r- 
petuated  the  results  of  his  geographical  and  ethnographical  researches 
in  a work  entitled  “ Travels  round  the  Earth”  (tltpiococ  yijt),  by  which 
a description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  b'ea  and  of  southern 
.\sia  ns  far  as  India  was  understood.  The  author  began  with  Greece, 
proceeding  in  a book,  entitled  “ Europe”  to  the  west,  and  in  another, 
entitled  “Asia,”  to  the  cast}.  Hccata?us  also  improved  and  com- 
pleted the  map  of  the  earth  sketcheil  by  Anaximander  § ; it  must  have 
been  this  map  which  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  brought  to  Sparta  before 
the  Ionian  revolt,  and  upon  which  he  showed  the  king  of  Sparta  the 
countries,  rivers,  and  principal  cities  of  the  East.  Besides  this  work, 
another  is  o.scribcd  to  HccaUcus,  which  is  sfimetimes  called  “His- 
tories,” sometimes  “Genealogies;”  and  of  which  four  books  are  cited. 
Into  this  work,  Heentmus  admitted  many  of  the  genealogical  legends 
of  the  Greeks;  and,  notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  old  fables,  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  genealogies  ascending  to  the  mythological  pe- 
riod ; thus  he  made  a pedigree  for  himself,  in  which  his  sixteenth  an- 
cestor was  a god  ||.  Genealogies  Would  nlford  opportunities  for  intro- 
ducing accounts  ofdilFcrent  periods;  and  Hccatffius  certainly  narrated 

• Ileroil.  V.  36,  who  calls  him  S Xayt-riJ;,  The  times  of  the  Iiirth  and 

death  of  Ilee  iteeua  arc  fixed  with  leas  ceituinty  at  Olymp.  J7.  and  Olyinp.  75.  J. 

f See  Demetr.  do  Elocut.  § 12.  Ilistoricorum  Griec,  Aniin.  Fragmenta  coll  F 
Cromer,  p.  15.  i • • 

I Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  fragments  of  this  work  are  collected  in  Ileeatiei 
Milcsii  fragmenta  cd.  R,  II.  Ktmsen.  Kcrolini,  18.30.  It  appears  in  some  cases  tu 
have  received  additions  since  its  first  publication,  as  was  commonly  the  case  with 
manuals  of  this  kind.  Thus  Hecatseus  Fr.  27.  mentions  C^apiia.  wliich  name  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  was  given  to  Viiltiirnum  in  .'5.U.C.  315  (u.c.  447).  ’ 

} This  is  certain  from  Agathemcrus  I.  1. 

If  Herod.  11.  143. 
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many  historical  events  in  this  work*,  although  he  did  not  write  a con- 
nected history  of  the  period  comprised  in  it.  Hecata!n8  wrote  in  the 
pure  Ionic  dialect ; his  style  had  great  simplicity,  and  was  sometimes 
animated,  from  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions  f. 

J 5.  Pherecydf.s  also  wrote  on  genealogies  and  mythical  history, 
but  did  not  extend  his  labours  to  geography  and  elhiiography.  He 
was  Ixirti  at  Leros,  a small  island  near  Miletus,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Alliens;  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a Lerinn,  sometimes  an  Athe- 
nian. He  flourished  uhont  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  His  writings 
comprehended  a great  portion  of  the  mythical  traditions  ; and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  gave  a copious  account,  in  a separate  work,  of  the  ancient 
times  of  Athens.  He  was  much  consulted  hy  the  later  mythographers, 
and  his  numerous  fragments  must  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  many 
mythological  impiiriesl.  By  following  a genealogical  line  he  was  led 
from  Phiheus,  the  son  of  Ajax,  down  to  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the 
sovereignty  in  the  Chersonesus ; he  thus  found  an  oiiportunity  of  de- 
scribing the  campaign  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  j concerning 
which  we  have  a valuable  fragment  of  his  history. 

§ 6.  Charon,  a native  of  Lampsacus,  a Milesian  colony,  also  lielongs 
to  this  generation  §,  although  he  mentioned  some  events  which  fell  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Arlaxerxcs,  Olymp.  78.  4.  a.c.  46j  ||.  Cha- 
ron continued  the  researches  of  Hccatn"us  into  eastern  ethnography. 
He  wrote  (as  was  the  custom  of  these  ancient  historians)  separate 
works  uixm  Persia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  &c.  He  also  subjoined  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  time,  and  he  preceded  Herodotus  in  narrating  the 
events  of  the  Persian  war,  although  Herodotus  nowhere  mentions 
him.  From  the  fragments  of  his  writings  which  remain,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  relation  to  Heroc^j^tus  was  that  of  a dry  chronicler  to  a histo- 
rian, under  whose  hands  everything  acquires  life  and  character 
Charon’wrote  besides  a chronicle**  of  his  own  country,  as  several  of  the 
early  historians  did,  who  were  thence  called  horographers.  Probably 

* As  that  in  Herod.  VI.  137. 

t As  ia  the  fr.igment  from  Longinus  de  Sublim.  27.  Cieuier.  Hist.  Ant.  fr. 
p.  34. 

J Stutz  Phctecydis  fragment. t,  ed.  altera.  Lips.  1824.  Whether  the  ten  books 
cited  by  the  ancienis  were  published  by  Pherecydes  himself  in  this  order,  or  whether 
they  were  not  separate  short  treatises  of  Pherecydes  which  had  been  collected  by 
later  editors  and  arranged  as  parts  of  one  work,  seems  doubtful  and  difficult  of  in- 
vestigation. 

§ Dionysius  H.alic.  de  Thucyd.  jud.  5.  p.  818.  Reiske  places  Charon  with  Acu- 
silaus,  IlccatiTus,  and  others,  among  the  early ; Hellanicus,  Xanthus,  and  others, 
among  tho  more  recent  predecessors  of  Thneydides. 

II  Plutarch.  Ibemist.  27. 

^ Charou's  fragments  are  collected  in  Creuier,  ibid.  p.  89,  at). 

**  corresponding  to  the  Latin  n/mu/ei. ought  not  to  bo  confounded  jrith  i'fii, 
See  Schwcighaniser  atl  Athen.  XL  p.  475  B.  XII.  520  D. 
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most  of  the  ancient  historians,  whose  names  are  enumerated  by  Diony- 
sius of  flalicarnassus,  belonged  to  this  class  *. 

§ 7.  Hellanicos  of  Mytilene  was  almost  a contemporary  of  He- 
rodotus ; we  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he 
was  05  years  old  t,  and  still  continued  to  write.  The  character  of 
Jiellanicus  as  a mythographer  and  historian  is  essentially  dilTerent 
from  that  of  the  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Acusilaus  and  Pherecydes  ; 
he  has  far  more  the  character  of  a learned  comj)iler,  whose  object  is, 
nut  merely  to  note  down  events,  but  to  arrange  his  materials  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  others.  Besides  a number  of  writings  upon  parti- 
cular legends  and  local  fables, "'he  comjwsed  a work  entitled  “the 
Priestesses  of  Here  of  Argos;’’  in  which  the  women  who  had  filled 
this  priesthood  were  enumerated  up  to  a very  remote  period  (on  no 
better  authority  than  of  certain  obscure  traditions),  and  various  striking 
events  of  the  heroic  time  were  arranged  in  chronological  order,  accord- 
ing to  this  series.  Hellanicus  could  hardly  have  been  the  first  who 
ventured  to  make  a list  of  this  kind,  and  to  dress  it  up  with  chrono- 
logical dales.  Before  his  time  the  priests  and  temple-attendants  at 
Argos  had  perhaps  employed  their  idle  hours  in  compiling  a series  of 
the  priestesses  of  Here,  and  in  explaining  it  by  monuments  supposed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity  J.  The  Cariieonicce  of  Hellanicus  would  be  of 
more  importance  for  our  immediate  purpose,  ns  it  contained  a list  of 
the  victors  in  the  musical  and  (xictical  contests  of  the  Carnea  at  Sparta 
(from  Olymp.  26.  b.  c.  676)  §,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts at  literary  history.  The  writings  of  Hellanieus  contained  a 
vast  mass  of  matter ; since,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  accounts  of  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  also  a description 
of  a journey  to  the  renowned  oracle  of  Zcus-.\mraon  in  the  desert  of 
Libya'  (the  genuineness  of  which  last  work  was  however  doubted). 
He  also  descended  to  the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  described  some 
of  the  events  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  but  briefly, 
and  without  chronological  accuracy,  according  to  the  reproach  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

§ 8.  Among  the  contemporaries  of  Hellanicus  was  (according  to  the 
statement  of  Dionysius)  Xa.nthus,  the  son  of  Candaules  of  Sardis,  a 
Lydian,  but  one  who  had  received  a Greek  education.  His  work 

• Ru^cou  of  Samos  (above  Ch.  XI.  § 16),  Dciuctms  of  Proconnesus,  Kutlemuiof 
Paros,  llemoclea  of  Phigatia,  Amclesagoras  of  Ctialcedon  (or  Athens). 

f The  learned  Pam]>bila  in  Gellius  N.  A.  XV.  23. 

J Instances  of  similar  catalogues  of  priests  (in  the  concoction  of  which  some 
pious  fraud  must  hare  been  employed)  are  the  genealogy  of  the  Butads.  which  waa 
p.ainled  up  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  (Pausan.  1.  20.  6.  Plutarch  X.  Oral.  7.), 
and  which  doubtless  ascended  to  the  ancient  hero  Butes;  and  the  line  of  the  priests 
of  Poseidon  at  Halicarnassus,  which  begins  with  a sou  of  Poseiduu  himself,  in 
Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscripl.  Gr.  No.  2035 

§ See  Cb  XII.  $ 2. 
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upon  Lydia,  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  bears,  in  the  few  fragments 
which  remain,  the  stamp  of  high  excellence.  Some  valuable  remarks 
upon  the  nature  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  Asia  Minor,  which  pointed 
partly  to  volcanic  agency,  and  partly  to  the  extension  of  the  sea ; and 
precise  accounts  of  the  distinctions  between  the  Lydian  races,  arc  cited 
from  it  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius  *.  The  passages  quoted  by  these 
writers  bear  unquestionable  marks  of  genuineness;  in  later  times, 
however,  some  spurious  works  were  attribute<l  to  Xanthus.  In  parti- 
cular, a work  upon  magic,  which  passed  current  under  his  name,  and 
which  treated  of  the  religion  and  worship  of  Zoroaster,  was  indubi- 
tably a recent  forgery. 

A still  greater  uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  the  writings  of 
Dionysius  op  Miletus,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  writer  of  this  name 
Wii»  confounded  by  the  Greek  critics  themselves  with  a much  later 
writer  on  mythology.  It  is  certain  that  the  Dionysius,  whom  Diodorus 
follows  in  his  account  of  the  Greek  heroic  age,  belongs  to  the  times  of 
learning  and  historicul  systems;  he  turps  the  whole  heroic  mythology 
into  an  historicul  romance,  in  which  great  princes,  captums,  sages,  and 
benefactors  of  mankind  lake  the  places  of  the  ancient  heroes  t.  Of  the 
works  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Dionysius,  viz.  the  Per- 
sian histories  and  the  events  after  Darius  (probably  a continuation  of 
the  former),  nothing  precise  is  known. 

§ 9.  To  the  Greek  historians  before  Herodotus  modern  scholars  have 
given  the  common  name  of  logograpiters,  which  is  applied  by  Thiuiydides 
to  his  predecessors.  This  term,  however,  had  not  so  limited  a meaning 
among  the  ancients ; as  hgo$  signified  any  discourse  in  ])rosc.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Athenians  gave  the  same  name  to  writers  of  speeches,  i.e.  per- 
sqns  who  composed  speeches  for  others,  to  be  used  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  however  convenient  to  comprehend  these  ancient  Greek  chro- 
niclers under  a common  name,  since  they  had  in  many  respects  a 
common  character.  All  were  alike  animated  by  a desire  of  recording, 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  their  contemporaries,  the  ac- 
counts which  they  had  heard  or  collected.  But  they  did  this,  without 
attempting,  by  ingenuity  of  arrangement  or  beauty  of  style,  to  produce 
such  an  impression  as  liad  been  made  by  works  of  poetry.  The  first 
Greek  to  whom  it  occurred  that  fiction  was  not  necessary  for  this  piir- 
)X)se,  and  that  a narrative  of  true  facts  might  be  made  intensely  inte- 
resting, was  Herodotus,  the  Homer  of  history.  , 

• The  fragments  in  Creurer  ubi  sup.  p.  135,  sqq. 

I Whether  this  Dionysius  is  the  Dionysius  of  Samos  riled  by  Alhensus,  who 
wrote  conerming  the  cyclus,  or  Dionysius  Scytobrachiou  of  Mylilene,  has  uut  been 
completely  determiued. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

^ I.  Events  of  the  life  <if  Hcrodutus.  ^ 2.  His  travels.  § 3.  Gradual  formation  of 
his  work.  § 4.  Hs  plan.  } 5.  Its  leading  ideas.  } 6.  Defects  and  excellenciea 
of  his  historical  researches.  § 7,  Style  of  his  narrative ; character  of  bia  Ian* 
giiage. 

§ 1.  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Lyxes,  was,  accortling  to  a statement  of 
goorl  authority*,  born  in  Olymp.  74.  1.  u.  c.  484,  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  Persian  wars.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
most  dislinwiiislied  in  the  Doric  colony  of  Halicarnassus,  and  thus  be- 
came involved  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  city.  Halicarnassus  was 
at  that  time  governed  by  the  family  of  Artemisia,  the  princess  who 
fought  so  bravely  for  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  that  Xerxes 
declared  that  she  was  the  only  man  among  many  women.  Lygdamis, 
the  son  of  I’isindclis,  and  grandson  of  Artemisia,  was  hostile  to  the 
family  of  Herodotus.  He  killed  Panyasis,  who  was  probably  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Herodotus,  and  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  as  one 
of  the  restorers  of  epic  poetry ; and  he  obliged  Herodotus  himself  to 
take  refuge  abroad.  His  flight  must  have  taken  place  about  the  82nd 
Olympiad,  a.  c.  4.*>2. 

Heroilotus  repaired  to  Samos,  the  Ionic  island,  where  probably  some 
of  his  kinsmen  resided  f.  Samos  must  be  looked  upon  ns  the  second 
home  of  Herodotus  ; in  many  passages  of  his  work  he  shows  a minute 
aci|uainlancc  with  this  island  and  its  inhabitants,  and  he  seems  to  take 
a pleasure  in  inciilentally  mentioning  the  part  played  by  it  in  events  of 
importance.  It  must  liave  been  in  Samos  that  Herodotus  imbibed  the 
Ionic  spirit  which  pervades  his  history.  Herodotus  likewise  under- 
took from  Samos  the  liberation  of  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  Lyg- 
damis;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt ; but  the  contest  between  the 
nobles  and  the  commons  having  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
well-intentioned  plana,  he  once  more  forsook  his  native  city. 

Herodotus  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Thurii,  the  great 
•Grecian  settlement  in  Italy,  to  which  so  many  distinguished  men  had 
intrusted  their  fortunes.  It  does  not  however  follow  from  this  account 
that  Herodotus  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Thurii ; the  numbers  of 
the  original  colonists  doubtless  received  subsequent  additions.  It  is 
certain  that  Herodotus  did  not  go  to  Thurii  till  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war ; since  at  the  beginning  of  it  he  must  have  been 
at  Athens.  He  describes  a sacred  offering,  which  was  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  by  its  position  with  regard  to  the  Propylrea  J ; now  the  Pro- 
pylma  were  not  finished  till  the  year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
began.  Herodotus  likewise  evidently  appears  to  adopt  those  views  of 

• Of  Pannibila  ia  Gellius  N.  .4.  XV.  23. 

4 I’aiiyuis  tau  is  called  a Samian.  I Herod.  V.  77. 
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the  relations  between  the  Greek  states,  which  were  difliised  in  Athens 
by  the  statesmen  of  the-party  of  Pericles;  and  he  stales  his  opinion 
that  Athens  did  not  deserve,  after  her  great  exploits  in  the  Persian 
war,  to  be  so  envied  and  blamed  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ; which  was 
the  case  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  *. 

Ilcrodotn.s  settled  quietly  in  Thurii,  and  devoted  the  leisure  of  his 
latter  years  entirely  to  bis  work.  Hence  he  is  frequently  called  by  the 
ancients  a Thurian,  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  his  history. 

§ 2.  In  this  short  review  of  the  life  of  Herodotus  we  have  taken  no 
notice  of  his  travels,  which  arc  intimately  connected  with  his  literary 
labours.  Herodotus  did  not  visit  ditlcrent  countries  from  the  accidents 
of  commercial  business  or  political  missions;  his  tr.avcl.s  were  under- 
taken from  the  pure  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  for  that  age  they  were 
very  extensive  and  important.  HercKlolus  visited  Egypt  as  high  up  ns 
Elephantine,  I.ibya,  at  least  as  fur  as  the  vicinity  of  Cyrene,  Plucni- 
cia,  Babylon,  and  probably  also  Persia;  the  Greek  states  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  the  contiguous  country  of  the  Scythians,  ns  well  as 
Colchis;  besides  which,  he  had  resided  in  several  states  of  Greece  and 
Lower  Italy,  and  had  visited  many  of  the  temples,  even  the  remote  one 
of  Dodona.  The  circumstance  of  his  being,  in  his  capacity  of  Hali- 
carnassian,  a subject  of  the  king  of  J’ersia,  must  have  assisted  him 
materially  in  these  travels ; an  Athenian,  or  a Greek  of  any  of  the 
states  which  were  in  open  revolt  against  Persia,  would  have  dreen 
treated  as  an  enemy,  and  sobl  as  a slave.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  travels  of  Herodotus,  at  least  those  to  Egy  pt  and  Asia,  were 
performed  from  Halicarnassus  in  his  youth. 

Herodotus,  of  course,  made  the.“e  inquiries  with  the  view  of  imparl- 
ing their  results  to  his  countrymen.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
had  at  that  lime  formed  the  plan  of  connecting  his  information  con- 
cerning Asia  and  Greece  with  the  history  of  the  Persian  war,  and 
of  uniting  the  whole  into  one  great  work.  When  we  consider  that 
an  intricate  and  extensive  plan  of  this  .sort  had  hitherto  l)ecii  un- 
known in  the  historical  writings  of  the  Greeks,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  at  an  advanced  stage  of  his 
inquiries,  and  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  not  raised  his  mind 
above  the  conception  of  such  works  as  those  of  Hecalmus,  Charon,  and 
others  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Even  at  a later  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  was  composing  his  great  work,  he  contemplated 
writing  a sejiarate  book  upon  Assyria  (_’\airvptoi  Xdyoi) ; and  it  seems 
that  this  book  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Aristotle*.  In  fact, 
Herodotus  might  also  have  made  separate  books  out  of  the  accounts  of 

* Compare  Hcroil.  VII.  139,  witliThuc,  II.  8. 

+ Aristotle.  Hist.  An.  VIII.  18.  raealions  the  account  of  the  licgc  of  Nineveh  in 
Herodotus  (fur,  althougli  the  manuscripts  generully  read  Hetio  l,  IhroHotut  is  evi- 
dently the  more  suitable  name)  ; that  is,  undoubt^ly,  the  sieffe  which  lleiodotus  1. 
106.  promises  to  describe  in  bis  separate  work  on  Auytia  (comp.  1.  184),' 
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Egypt,  Persia,  and  Scythia  given  in  his  history ; and  he  wotdd,  no 
doubt,  have  done  so,  if  he  had  been  content  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  logographers  who  preceded  him. 

§ 3.  It  is  stated  that  Herodotus  recited  his  history  at  different  festi- 
vals. This  statement  is,  in  itself,  perfectly  credible,  as  the  Greeks  of 
this  time,  when  they  had  finished  a composition  with  care,  and  had 
given  it  an  attractive  form,  reckoned  more  u|)on  oral  delivery  than  niK>n 
solitary  reading.  Thucydides,  blaming  the  historians  who  preceded 
him,  describes  them  as  courting  the  transient  applause  of  an  audi- 
ence*. The  ancient  chronologists  have  also  preserved  the  exact  date 
of  a recitation,  which  took  place  at  the  great  Panathena^a  at  Athens, 
in  Olynip.  83.  .3.  n.c.  446  (when  Herodotus  was  38  years  old).  The 
collections  of  Athenian  decrees  contained  a decree  proposed  by  Anytus 
’Ai'wrou),  from  which  it  appeased  that  Herodotus  received  a 
reward  of  ten  talents  from  the  public  treasury  There  is  less  autho- 
rity for  the  story  of  a recitation  at  Olympia ; and  least  uuthoriiy  of  all 
for  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  Thucydides  was  present  at  it  as  a 
boy,  and  that  he  shed  tears,  drawn  forth  by  his  own  intense  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  narrative.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  intrinsic  improbabilities  of  this  story,  so  many  anecdotes  were 
invented  by  the  ancients  in  order  to  bring  eminent  men  of  the  same 
pursuits  into  connexion  with  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  faith  to  it,  without  the  testimony  of  more  trustworthy  'witnesses.  . 

The  public  readings  of  Herodotus  (such  as  that  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival)  must  have  been  confined  to  detached  portions  of  his  subject, 
which  he  afterwards  introrluced  into  his  work ; for  example,  the  history 
and  description  of  Egypt,  or  the  accounts  concerning  Persia.  His 
great  historical  work  could  not  have  been  composed  till  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Indeed,  his  history,  and  particularly  the  four 
lust  books,  are  so  full  of  references  and  allusions  to  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  first  period  of  the  warj,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
diligently  occupied  with  the  composition  or  final  revision  of  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  however  very  questionable  whether  Herodotus  lived  into 
the  second  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war§.  At  all  events,  he  must 
have  been  occupied  with  his  work  till  his  death,  fur  it  seems  to  be  in 

• Thucyd.  I.  21. 

f Plutarch  de  Malign.  Ilcrod.  25. 

I .\a  the  expulsion  of  the  yP.ginctans,  the  eurprise  of  Plaltea,  the  Archidamian 
war,  and  otlier  events.  The  passages  of  Herodotus  which  could  not  hare  been 
written  before  this  time  are.  III.  IGU.  VI.  91.  08.  V'll.  137.  233.  IX.  73. 

^ The  passage  in  IX.  73.  which  states  that  the  Laccdiemonians,  in  their  devas- 
tations of  .\ttica,  always  sp.ired  Decelea  and  kept  at  a distance  from  it  (AisiXier 
cannot  lie  reconciled  witli  the  siepc  of  Decelea  liy  ,4gis  in  Olymp.  91.3. 
n.c.  413.  The  passages  VI  93.  and  Vll.  1/0.  also  contain  marks  of  having  been 
written  before  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  I.  130.  appears  to  refer 
to  the  iiisurrecliou  of  the  Modes  in  Olymp.  93.  1.  u.  c.  408.  (Xen.  Hell.  I.  2.  19.); 
on  this  supposition,  however,  it  is  strange  that  Herodotus  should  have  called  Darius 
Nutbus  by  the  simple  name  Darius  without  any  distinctive  adjunct. 
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an  unrinislieci  stale.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Herodotus  should 
have  carrier!  down  the  war  between  tiie  Greeks  and  Persians  to  the  taking 
of  Sestos,  witlioul  mentioning  any  subsequent  event  of  it*.  Besides,  in 
one  place  he  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  in  a 
future  part  of  his  work  t ; a promise  which  is  nowhere  fulfilled. 

§ 4.  The  plan  of  the  work  of  Ilerorlotus  is  formed  upon  a notion, 
which,  though  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  called  true,  was  very  cur- 
rent in  his  lime,  and  hud  even  been  developed,  after  their  fashion,  by 
the  learned  of  Persia  and  Phamicia,  who  were  not  nnacquaiiited  w ith 
Greek  mythology.  The  notion  is  that  of  an  ancient  enmity  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  nations  of  Asia.  The  learned  of  the  East  consi- 
dered the  rapes  of  lo,  Medea,  and  Helen,  and  the  wars  which  grew 
out  of  those  events,  as  single  acts  of  this  great  conflict ; and  their  main 
object  was  to  determine  which  of  the  two  parlies  had  first  used  violence 
against  the  other.  Herodotus,  however,  soon  drops  these  stories  of 
old  limes,  and  turns  to  a prince  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  his  war  against  the  Greeks.  '1  his  is  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia. 
He  then  proceeds  lo  give  a detailed  account  of  the  enterprises  of  Criu- 
sus  and  the  other  events  of  his  life;  into  which  arc  interwoven  as  epi- 
sodes, not  only  the  early  history  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  of  their 
conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  but  also  some  important  passages  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Greek  slates,  particularly  Athens  ami  Sparta.  In  Ih’s 
manner  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  first  subjugation  of  the  Greeks 
by  an  Asiatic  power,  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  those  stales  by  which  the  Greeks  were  one  day  lo  be  liberated. 
Meanwhile,  the  attack  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  brings  tlie.Pcr.sian  power  on 
the  stage  in  the  place  of  the  Lydian  ; and  the  narrative  proceeds  to 
explain  the  ri.se  of  the  Persian  from  the  Median  kingdom,  and  to  de- 
scribe its  increase  by  the  subjugation  of  the  nations  of  Asia  .Minor  and 
the  Babylonians.  Whenever  the  Persians  come  in  contact  with  other 
nations,  an  account,  more  or  less  dclaileil,  is  given  of  their  history  and 
peculiar  usages.  Herodotus  evidently,  as  indeed  he  himself  confesses  J, 
strives  lo  enlarge  his  plan  by  episodes;  it  is  manifestly  his  object  lo 
combine  with  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  the  East  and  West  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  contending  nations.  Thus  to  the  comiuest  of  Egy  pt 
by  Cambyses  (Book  II.)  he  annexes  a description  of  the  country,  the 
people,  and  their  history ; the  copionsne'ss  of  which  was  caused  by  his 
fondness  for  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  early  civilization,  and  the  sta- 

• It  may,  however,  he  urged  agaiavt  this  vierv,  Ijiat  the  secession  of  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies,  the  fomialion  of  the  sll'snre  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  war  from  defensive  to  otfeusive,  made  the  taking 
of  Sestos  a distinctly  marked  epoch.  See  Thucyd.  I.  89. 

t Uerod.  V1I.213. 

I Herod.  IV.  30.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  Libyans  in  the  4th  honk,  only  because 
he  thinks  that  the  expedition  of  the  Satrap  Aryandes  against  baica  was  in  fact  di- 
lected  agaiast  all  the  aationi  of  Libya,  See  IV.  IGL 
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bility  of  its  peculiar  institutions  and  usages.  Tiie  history  of  Cambyses, 
of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  of  •Darius,  is  continued  in  the  same  detailed 
manner  (Book  HI.)  ; and  an  account  is  given  of  the  power  of  Samos, 
under  Polycrates,  and  of  his  tragical  end  ; by  which  the  Persian  power 
began  to  extend  to  the  islands  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  institu- 
tions established  by  Darius  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  surveying  the  whole  kingdom  of  Persia,  with  all  its  pro- 
vinces, and  their  large  revenues.  With  the  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians  (which  Herodotus  evidently  considers  as  a reta- 
liation fur  the  former  incursions  of  the  Scythians  into  Asia)  the  Per- 
sian power  begins  to  spread  over  Europe  (Rook  IV.).  Herodotus 
then  gives  a full  account  of  the  north  of  Europe,  of  which  his  know- 
ledge was  manifestly  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  Hecataeus ; and 
he  next  relates  the  great  expedition  of  the  Persian  army,  which, 
although  it  did  not  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  Scythians,  first  opened 
a passage  into  Europe  to  the  Persians.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now 
stretches  on  one  side  to  Scythia,  on  the  other  over  Egypt  to  Cyrenaiea. 
A Persian  army  is  called  in  by  Queen  Pheretime  against  the  Rar- 
cmans ; which  gives  Herodotus  an  opportunity  of  relating  the  history 
of  Cyrene,  and  describing  the  Libyan  nations,  as  an  interesting  compa- 
nion to  his  description' of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe.  While 
( Book  V.)  a part  of  the  Persian  army,  which  had  remained  behind 
after  the  .Scythian  expedition,  reduces  a portion  of  the  Thracians  and 
the  little  kingdom  of  Macedonia  under  the  power  of  the  great  king, 
the  great  Ionian  revolt  arises  from  causes  connected  with  the  Scythian 
expedition,  which  brings  still  closer  the  decisive  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  seeks  ai<l  in 
Sparta  and  Athens  for  the  luuians ; whereupon  the  historian  takes  oc- 
casion to  continue  the  history  of  these  and  other  Greek  states,  from  the 
point  where  he  liad  left  it  (Book  I.) ; and  in  particular  to  describe  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  Athenians,  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Pisistrotids.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  young  republic  of  Athens 
is  also  shown  in  the  interest  taken  by  it  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  which  was 
Iregiin  in  a rash  and  inconsiderate  manner,  and,  having  been  carried  on 
without  sufficient  vigour,  terminated  in  a complete  defeat  (Book  VI.). 
Herodotus  next  pursues  the  constantly  increasing  causes  of  enmity 
between  Greece  and  Persia;  among  which  is  the  flight  of  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus  to  Darius.  To  this  event  he  annexes  a detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  relations  and  enmities  of  the  Greek  states,  in  the  period 
just  preceding  the  first  Persian  war.  The  expedition  against  Eretria 
and  Athens  was  the  first  blow  struck  by  Persia  at  the  mother  country 
of  Greece,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  first  glorious  signal  that 
this  Asiatic  power,  hitherto  unchecked  in  its  encroachments,  was  there 
at  length  to  find  a limit.  Prom  this  point  the  narrative  runs  in  a re- 
gular channel,  and  pursues  to  the  end  the  natural  course  of  events  ; the 
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preparations  for  war,  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  the  campaij'ii 
against  Greece  itself  (Book  VII.).  Even  here,  liowever,  the  narrative 
moves  at  a slow  pace  ; and  thus  keeps  the  evpectalion  tipon  the  stretch. 
The  march  and  mustering  of  the  Persian  army  give  full  time  and 
opportunity  for  forming  a distinct  and  complete  notion  of  its  enormous 
force;  and  the  negociations  of  the  Greek  states  afford  an  cipially  clear 
conception  of  their  jealousies  and  dissensions ; facts  which  make  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  appear  the  more  astonishing.  After  the 
preliminary  and  undecisive  battles  of  Thermopyln*  and  Artemisium 
(Book  VIII.),  comes  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamis,  which  is  described 
with  the  greatest  vividness  and  animation.  This  is  followed  (in  Rook 
IX.)  by  the  battle  of  Platiea,  drawn  with  the  same  di.stinctness,  parti- 
cularly as  regards  all  its  antecedents  and  circumstances;  together  with 
the  contemporaneous  battle  of  Myeale  and  the  other  measures  of  the 
Greeks  for  turning  their  victory  to  account,  .\lthough  the  work  seems 
unfinished,  it  concludes  with  a sentiment  which  cannot  have  been 
placed  casually  at  the  end;  viz.  that  (as  the  great  Cyrus  was  sup|)osed 
to  have  said)  “ It  is  not  always  the  richest  and  most  fertile  country 
which  produces  the  most  valiant  men.'’ 

§ 5.  In  this  manner  Herodotus  gives  a certain  unity  to  his  history; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  subject,  which  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  that  time  known,  the  narrative  is 
constantly  advancing.  The  history  of  Herodotus  has  an  ejiic  character, 
not  only  from  the  equable  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  narrative,  but 
also  from  certain  pervading  ideas,  which  give  an  uniform  tone  to  the 
whole.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  idea  of  a fixed  destiny,  of  a wise 
arrangement  of  the  world,  which  has  prescribed  to  every  being  his 
path;  and  which  allots  ruin  and  destruction,  not  only  to  critiie  and  vio- 
lence, but  to  excessive  power  and  riches,  and  the  overweening  pride 
which  is  their  companion.  In  this  consists  the  rnry  of  the  gods  (tj^eCroc 
rue  Ofuie),  so  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  by  the  other  Greeks 
usually  called  the  divine  Nemesis.  He  constantly  adverts,  in  his  nar- 
rative, to  the  influence  of  this  divine  power,  the  Dtrmonion,  ns  he  also 
calls  it.  Thus  he  shows  how  the  deity  visits  the  sins  of  the  ancestors 
upon  their  descendants;  how  the  human  mind  is  blinded  by  airogancc 
and  recklessness;  bow  man  rushes,  as  it  were,  wilfully  upon  his  own 
destruction  ; and  how  oracles,  which  ought  to  he  warning  voices  against 
violence  and  insolence,  mislead  from  their  ambiguity,  when  inter])rctcd 
by  blind  passion.  Besides  the  historical  narrative  itself,  the  scattered 
speeches  serve  rather  to  enforce  certain  general  ideas,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  envy  of  the  gods  and  the  danger,  of  pride,  than  to  charac- 
terise the  disixisitions,  views,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  persons  re- 
presented as  speaking.  In  fact,  these  speeches  arc  rather  the  lyric 
than  the  dramatic  part  of  the  history  of  Herodotus;  and  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  differeut  parts  of  a Greek  tragedy,  they  correspond,  not  to  the 
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dialogue,  but  to  the  choral  songs.  Herodotus  lastly  shows  bis  awe  of 
the  divine  Nemesis  by  his  moderation  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
keeps  down  the  ebullitions  of  national  pride.  For,  if  the  eastern 
princes  by  their  own  rashness  bring  destruction  upon  themselves,  and 
the  Greeks  remain  the  victors,  yet  he  describes  the  East,  with  its  early 
civilization,  as  highly  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration  ; he  even  jioints 
out  traits  of  greatness  of  character  in  the  hostile  kings  of  Persia  ; 
shows  his  countrymen  how  they  often  owed  their  successes  to  divine 
providence  and  external  advantages,  rather  than  to  their  own  valour 
and  ability ; and,  on  the  whole,  is  anything  but  a panegyrist  of  tbe 
exploits  of  the  Greeks.  So  little  indeed  has  he  this  character,  that 
when  the  rhetorical  historians  of  later  times  had  introduced  a more  pre- 
tending account  of  these  events,  the  simple,  faithful,  and  impartial 
Herodotus  was  reproached  with  being  actuated  by  a spirit  of  calumny, 
and  with  seeking  to  detract  from  the  heroic  acts  of  his  countrymen*. 

§ 6.  Since  Herodotus  saw  the  working  of  ii  divine  agency  in  all  hu- 
man events,  and  considered  the  exhibition  of  it  as  the  main  object  of 
his  history,  his  aim  is  entirely  dillcrent  from  that  of  a historian  who 
regards  the  events  of  life  merely  with  reference  to  man.  Hercxlotus 
is,  in  truth,  a theologian  and  a poet  as  well  as  an  historian.  The  in- 
dividual parts  of  his  work  are  treated  entirely  in  this  spirit.  His  aim 
is  not  merely  to  give  the  results  of  common  experience  in  human  life. 
His  mind  is  turned  to  the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous.  In  this 
respect  his  work  bears  an  uniform  colour.  The  great  events  which  be 
relates — the  gigantic  enterprises  of  princes,  the  unexpected  turns  of 
fortune,  and  other  marvellous  occurrences — harmonise  with  the  accounts 
of  the  astonishing  buildings  and  other  works  of  the  East,  of  the  multi- 
farious and  often  singular  manners  of  the  different  nations,  the  sur- 
])risiiig  phenofnena  of  nature,  and  the  rare  productions  and  uiiiinals  of 
the  remote  regions  of  the  world.  Herodotus  presented  a picture' of 
strange  and  a.stunishing  things  to  his  mobile  and  curious  countrymen. 
It  were  vain  to  deny  that  Herodotus,  when  he  does  not  describe  things 
which  he  had  himself  observed,  was  often  deceived  by  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  priests,  interpreters,  and  guides;  and,  above  all,  by  that 
propensity  to  boasting  and  that  love  of  the  marvellous  which  are  so 
common  in  the  East  f.  Yet,  without  his  singlehearted  simplicity,  his 
disposiiion  to  listen  to  every  remarkable  account,  and  his  admiration 
(undisturbed  by  the  national  prejmlices  of  a Greek)  for  the  wonders  of 
the  Eastern  world,  Herodotus  would  never  have  imparted  to  us  many 
valuable  accounts,  in  which  recent  inquirers  have  discovered  substantial 
truth,  though  mixed  with  fable.  How  often  have  modern  travellers, 

• Plutarcli’i  Treatise  njl  rnr  'lUdfVov  KttKtuhiatj  eoticeruing  the  malignity  of 
Herodotus. 

f Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Generation  of  Animals,  III,  5,  calls  him 
'lifiltTH  i itn4tXtyt!,  “ Herodotus  the  story-teller.” 
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naturalists,  and  geographers,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  trutli  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  observations  and  information  which  are  contained  in 
the  seemingly  marvellous  narratives  of  Herodotus!  It  is  fortunate 
that  he  was  guided  by  the  maxim  which  he  mentions  in  his  account  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Necho.  Having  ex- 
pressed his  disirelief  of  the  statement  that  the  sailors  had  the  sun  on 
their  right  hand,  he  adds  ; “ I must  say  what  has  been  told  to  me;  hut 
I need  not  therefore  believe  all,  and  this  remark  applies  to  my  whole 
work.” 

Herodotus  must  have  completely  familiarised  himself  with  the  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thonght  of  the  Oriental  nations.  The  character  of 
his  mind  and  his  style  of  composition  also  resemble  the  Oriental  type 
more  than  those  of  any  other  Greek ; and  accordingly  his  thoughts  and 
expressions  often  remind  us  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  has  .sometimes  attributed  to  the  eastern 
princes  ideas  which  were  essentially  fireek  ; as,  for  example,  when 
he  makes  the  seven  grandees  of  the  Persiatis  deliberate  upon  the  re- 
si»ective  advantages  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy*.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Herodotus  seizes  the  character  of  an  Oriental  monarch, 
like  Xerxes,  with  striking  truth  ; and  transports  us  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  satellites  of  a Persiati  despot.  It  would  be  more  just  to  reproach 
Herodotus  with  a want  of  that  political  discernment,  in  judging  the 
affairs  of  the  Greek  stales,  which  had  already  been  awakened  among 
the  Athenian  statesmen  of  his  time.  Moreover,  in  the  events  arising 
from  the  situation  and  intcrest.s  of  states,  he  lays  too  much  stress  on 
the  feelings  and  passions  of  particular  individuals;  and  ascribes  to 
Greek  statesmen  (as,  for  instance,  the  two  Clcisthenes  of  Sicyon  and 
Athens,  in  reference  to  their  measures  for  the  division  of  the  jieoplc 
into  new  tribes)  motives  entirely  different  from  those  by  which  they 
appear,  on  a consideration  of  the  case,  to  have  been  really  actuated. 
He  likewise  relates  mere  anecdotes  and  tales,  by  which  the  vulgar  ex- 
plained (and  still  continue  to  explain)  political  affairs ; where  politi- 
cians, such  as  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  exhibit  the  true  character  of 
the  transaction. 

§ 7.  But  no  di.ssertation  upon  the  historical  researches  or  the  style 
of  Herodotus  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  made  by  reading 
his  work.  To  those  who  have  read  it,  all  description  is  sttpcrfluons. 
It  is  like  hearing  a persoti  speak  who  has  seen  and  lived  through  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  most  remarkable  things ; and  whose  greatest  de- 
light consists  in  recalling  the  images  of  the  past,  and  pcrpetimling  the 
remembrance  of  them.  He  had  eager  and  unwearied  listeners,  who 

* Herod.  III.  80.  He  afterwards  (VI.  43)  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of 
having  represented  a Persian  as  praising  democracy,  of  which  the  Persians  knew 
nothing.  This  passage  proves  that  a put  at  least  of  Book  III.  had  been  published 
before  the  entire  work  was  completed. 
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were  not  impatient  to  arrive  at  llie  end ; and  he  could  therefore  com- 
plete every  separate  portion  of  the  history,  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent narrative.  He  knew  that  he  had  in  store  other  more  attractive 
and  striking  events ; yet  he  did  not  hurry  his  course,  as  he  dwelt  with 
equal  pleasure  on  everything  that  he  had  seen  or  heard.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  stream  of  his  Ionic  language  flows  on  with  a charming  facility. 
Tlie  character  of  his  style  (as  is  natural  in  mere  narration)  is  to  con- 
nect the  different  sentences  loosely  together,  with  many  phrases  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing,  recapitulating,  or  repealing  a subject.  These 
phrases  are  characteristic  of  oral  discourse,  which  requires  such  contriv- 
ances, in  onler  to  prevent  the  speaker,  or  the  hearer,  from  losing  the 
thread  of  the  story.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  language  of 
Herodotus  closely  approximates  to  oral  narration ; of  all  varieties  of 
prose,  it  is  the  furthest  removed  from  a written  style.  Long  sentences, 
formed  of  several  clauses,  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  speeches, 
where  reasons  and  objections  are  compared,  conditions  are  stated,  and 
their  consequences  develoiwd.  lint  it  must  be  confessed  that  where 
the  logical  connexion  of  different  propositions  is  to  be  expressed,  Hero- 
dotus mostly  shows  a want  of  skill,  and  produces  no  distinct  conception 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  argument.  But, 
with  all  these  defects,  his  style  must  he  considered  as  the  perfection  of 
the  unperiodic  style  (the  \ilis  tipopiyi)) , the  only  style  employed  by 
Ills  predecessors,  the  logographers  *.  To  these  is  to  be  added  the  tone 
of  the  Ionic  dialect, — which  Herodotus,  although  by  birth  a Dorian, 
adopted  from  the  historians  who  preceded  himf, — with  its  unconlracted 
terminations,  its  accumulated  vowels,  and  its  soft  forms.  The.se  various 
elements  conspire  to  render  the  work  of  Herodotus  a production  as 
harmonious  and  as  perfect  iu  its  kind  as  any  human  work  can  be. 

* Demeirius  de  Elocutione*  ^ 12.  • 

f Nevertheless,  according  to  Hermogenes.  513,  the  Ionic  dialect  of  HccatiCRS 
18  alone  quite  pure;  and  the  dialect  of  Herodotus  is  mixed  with  other  expreMioni. 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE.  . 
ClIAFl'ER  XX. 

^ 1.  Karly  furmation  of  a national  literature  in  Greece,  ^ 2.  Athens  lubserjuently 
lakes  the  lead  in  literature  and  art.  Her  Htness  for  this  purpose.  § 3.  Concur- 
rence of  the  political  circumstances  of  Athens  to  the  same  end.  Solon.  The 
Pisistratids.  § -I.  Great  increase  in  the  power  of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war. 
ft  5.  Administration  and  policy  of  Pericles,  particularly  with  resjwct  to  art  and 
literature.  ^ 6.  Seeds  of  dejeeucracy  in  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  at  its  most 
flourishing  jreriod.  § 7.  Causes  and  modes  of  the  degeneracy.  ^ S.  Literature 
and  art  were  not  aflected  by  the  causes  of  moral  de^jeireracy. 

§ 1.  Greek  literature,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  followed  its  pro- 
•rress,  was  a common  properly  of  thediffereut  races  of  the  natiou  ; cacli 
race  cultivaling  that  species  of  coinposilioii  which  was  best  suited  to  its 
dispositions  and  capacities,  and  impressing  on  it  a corresponding  ch.a- 
ructcr.  In  this  muniter  the  town  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  the  .Eolians  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Gi  recia  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  the  firceks  of  the  mother  country,  created  new  forms  of  poetry  and 
eloquence.  The  various  sorts  of  excellence  thus  produced,  did  not, 
after  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exclusive  proirerty  of 
the  race  among  which  they  originated;  as  popular  iioems  composed  in 
a peculiar  dialect  arc  known  only  to  the  tribe  by  whom  the  dialect  is 
spoken.  .Among  the  Greeks  a nalional  lileialure  vim  early  formed ; 
every  literary  work  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whatever  dialect  it  might 
be  composed,  was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  songs  of 
the  Ix'sliian  Sappho  arou-sed  tlie  feelings  of  Solon  in  ids  old  age,  not- 
withstanding their  Ibreign  .Eoliun  dialect*;  and  the  researches  of  the- 
philosophers  of  Elea  in  Qvnotria  hilluenced  the  thoughts  of  Anaxagoras 
when  living  at  Miletus  and  Alhensf : whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  fame  of  remarkable  writers  soon  spread  through  Greece  at  that 
time.  Even  in  an  earlier  age,  the  poets  and  sages  used  to  visit  certain 
cities,  which  were  considered  almost  as  theatres,  where  they  could  bring 
their  powers  and  acquirements  into  public  notice.  Among  these, 
Sparta  stood  the  highest,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war;  for  tlie 
I.,accdtcmonians,  thougll  they  produced  little  themselves,  were  con- 
sidered as  sagacious  and  sound  judges  of  art  and  pliilosopliyj.  Accord- 
ingly, tlie  principal  poets,  musicians,  and  philosophers  of  those  times 
are  related  to  have  passed  a part  of  their  lives  at  Sparta  §. 

§ 2.  But  the  literature  of  Greece  necessarily  a-^sumed  a different 

•Ch.  13.  510,  fCh.  17.  §8. 

I Ariatot.  PoUt.  VIII.  5.  \mKunt  . • . o/tvt  Jikarra, 

fmr),  rk  «a<  ftn  ,'^'^qrra  rZf  fitXZf, 
ft  For  example,  Archilochus,  Teqatuder,  Thalctas,  Thcocnii,  Pherecydes,  Anaxi- 
mander. 
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form,  when  Alliens,  raised  as  well  by  her  political  power  and  other 
external  circumstances  as  by  the  mental  qualities  of  her  citizens, 
acquired  the  rank  of  a capital  of  Greece,  with  respect  to  literature  and 
art.  Not  only  was  her  copious  native  literature  received  with  admi- 
ration by  all  the  Greeks,  but  her  judgment  and  taste  were  predominant 
in  all  things  relating  to  language  aud  the  arts,  and  decided  what 
should  be  generally  recognised  as  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  long 
before  the  Alexandrine  critics  had  prepared  their  canons.  There  is  no 
more  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the 
time  when  Athens  obtained  this  pre-eminence  over  her  sister  states. 

The  c^racter  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  take  this 
lead.  The  Athenians  were  lonians ; and,  when  their  brethren  sepa- 
rated from  them  in  order  to  found  the  twelve  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  foundations  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Ionic  civiliza- 
tion had  already  been  laid.  The  dialect  of  the  lonians  was  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Dorians  and  .'Eolians  by  clear  and  broad 
marks:  the  worship  of  the  go<Is,  which  had  a peculiarly  joyful  and 
serene  cast  among  the  lonians,  had  been  moulded  into  fixed  national 
festivals*  : and  some  steps  towards  the  development  of  republican  feel- 
ing had  already  been  taken,  before  this  separation  occurred.  The 
boundless  resources  and  mobility  of  the  Ionian  spirit  are  shown  by 
the  a.stonishing  productions  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  aud  the  islands  in 
the  two  centuries' previous  to  the  Persian  war;  viz.,  the  iambic  and 
elegiac  poetry,  and  the  germs  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  historical 
composition  ; not  to  mention  the  epic  poetry,  which  belongs  to  an 
earlier  and  different  periorl.  The  literary  works  produced  during  that 
time  by  the  lonians  who  remained  behind  in  Attica,  seem  poor  and 
•meagre,  as  compared  with  the  luxuriant  outburst  of  literature  in 
Asia  Minor:  nor  did  it  appear,  till  a later  period,  that  the  progress  of 
the  Athenian  intellect  was  the  more  sound  and  lasting.  The  advance 
of  the  literature  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  (which  reminds  us  of 
the  prem;iture  growth  of  a plant  taken  from  a cold  climate  and 
barren  soil,  and  carried  to  a warmer  and  more  fertile  region),  ns  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Athenians,  corresponds  with  the  natural  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries.  Ionia  had,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
softest  and  mildest  climate  in  Greece ; and,  although  he  does 
not  assign  it  the  first  rank  in  fertility,  yet  the  valleys  of  this  region 
(especially  that  of  the  Ma;ander)  were  of  remarkable  productiveness. 
Attica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rocky,  and  its  soil  was  shallowf ; 
though  not  barren,  it  required  more  .skill  and  care  in  cultivation  than 
most  other  parts  of  Greece : hence,  according  to  the  sagacious  remark 

* Hence  the  Thargetia  and  Py-anepaia  of  Apullo,  the  Anthesteria  and  l.enien  of 
Dionysus,  the  Apaturta  and  Kleusiuia,  and  many  other  festivals  and  religious  rites, 
were  common  to  the  loniaas  and  Athenians, 

I ei  Xiwrsytao. 
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of  Thucydides,  tlie  warlike  races  liMned  by  preference  lo  the  fertile 
plains  of  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Thessaly,  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a more  secure  and  peaceable  development  of  social  life  and  industry 
in  Attica.  Yet  Attica  was  not  deficient  in  natural  beauties.  It  had 
(as  Sophocles  says  in  the  splendid  chorus  in  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus) 
“ green  valleys,  in  which  the  clear-voiced  nightingale  poured  forth  her 
sweet  laments,  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  ivy,  and  the  sacred  foliage 
of  Bacchus,  covering  abundant  fruit,  impenetrable  to  the  sun,  and  un- 
shaken by  the  blasts  of  all  storms*.”  Above  all,  the  clear  air,  refreshed 
and  purified  by  constant  breezes,  is  celebrated  ns  one  of  the  chief  nd^n- 
tages  of  the  climate Tif  Attica,  and  is  described  by  Euripides  as  lending 
a charm  to  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  intellect.  “ Descendants 
of  Erechtheus  (the  poet  says  to  the  Athenians)!,  happy  from  ancient 
times,  favourite  children  of  the  blessed  gods,  you  pluck  from  your  sacred 
unconquered  country  renowned  wisdom,  as  a fruit  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
stantly walk,  with  graceful  step,  through  the  glittering  air  of  your 
heaven,  where  the  nine  sacred  Muses  of  I’ieria  are  said  to  have  once 
brought  up  the  fair-haired  Harmony  as  their  common  child.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  goddess  Cypris  draws  water  from  the  beautifully  flowing 
Gephisus,  and  breathes  over  the  land  mild  and  refreshing  airs  ; and 
that,  twining  her  hair  with  fragrant  roses,  she  sends  the  gods  of  love 
as  companions  of  wisdom,  and  supporters  of  virtue.”* 

§ 3.  The  political  circumstances  of  Attica  contributed,  in  a remark- 
able manner,  to  produce  the  same  cffecls  as  its  physical  condition. 
When  the  lonians  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  soon  dis- 
covered their  superiority  in  energy  and  military  skill  to  the  native 
Eydian,  Carian.  and  other  tribes  Having  obtained  possession  of  the 
entire  coast,  they  entered  into  a friendly  relation  with  these  tribes, 
which,  owing  to  the  early  connexion  of  Lydia  with  Babylonia  and 
Nineveh,  brought  them  many  luxuries  and  pleasures  from  the  interior 
of  Asia.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  strength- 
ened under  the  Mcrmnadre,  and  began  to  aim  at  foreign  conquest,  the 
lonians  were  so  enfeebled  and  corrupted,  and  were  so  deficient  in  po- 
litical unity,  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom ; 
and  passed,  together  with  the  other  subjects  of  Croesus,  under  the 
power  of  the  Persians.  The  Ionic  inhabitants  of  Attica,  on  the  other 
hand,  encompa.sscd,  and  often  pressed  by  the  manly  tribes  of  Greece, 
the  .Eolians,  Boeotians,  and  Durians,  were  forced  to  keep  the  sword 
constantly  in  their  hands,  and  were  placed  in  circumstances  which  re- 
quired much  courage  and  energy,  in  addition  to  the  openness  and 
excitability  of  the  Ionic  character.  Athens,  indeed,  did  not  immedi- 
ately attain  to  the  proud  security  which  the  Spartans  derived  from 
their  possession  of  half  Peloponnesus,  and  their  undisputed  mastery 

• Soiih.  (Ed.  Col.  V,  670.  t Kurip.  Med.  r.  824. 
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of  the  practice  of  war.  Hcnv  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  be 
constantly  on  the  look-out,  and  to  seek  for  opportunities  of  extending^ 
their  empire.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Athenians  sought  to  im- 
prove their  political  constitution,  they  strove  to  increa.se  the  liberty  of 
the  people ; and  a man  like  Solon  could  not  have  arisen  in  an  Ionian 
state  of  Asia  Minor,  to  become  the  peaceful  regulator  of  the  state  with 
the  approbation  of  the  community.  .Solon  was  able  to  reconcile  the 
liereditary  rights  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  claims  of  the  commonalty 
grown  up  to  manhood  ; and  to  combine  moral  strictness  and  order 
with  freedom  of  action.  Few  statesmen  shine  in  so  bright  a light  as 
Solon  ; his  humanity  and  warm  sympathies  witB  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen  appear  from  the  fragments  of  his  elegies  and  iambics 
which  have  been  already  cited*. 

After  Solon  comes  the  dominion  of  the  Pisistratids,  which  lasted, 
with  some  interruptions,  for  fifty  years  (from  500  to  510  n.c.).  This 
government  was  administered  with  ability  and  public  spirit^  so  far  as 
WU.S  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  ruling  house.  Pisistratus  was 
a jiolitie  and  circumspect  prince : he  extended  his  possessions  beyond 
Attica,  and  established  his  power  in  the  di.strict  of  the  gold  mines  on 
the  Strymonf,  to  which  the  Athenians  snljsetpiently  attached  so  much 
importance.  In  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  did  much  to  promote 
agriculture  and  indtistry,  and  he  is  said  to  have  particularly  encouraged 
the  planting  of  olives,  which  suited  the  soil  and  climate  in  so  remark- 
able a manner.  The  Pisistratids  also,  like  other  tyrants,  showed  a 
fondness  for  vast  works  of  art;  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
built  by  them,  always  remained,  though  only  half  finished,  the  largest 
building  in  Athens,  In  like  manner,  tyrants  were  fond  of  surrounding 
themselves  with  all  the  splendour  which  poetry  and  other  musical  arts 
could  give  to  their  house  : and  the  Pisistratids  certainly  had  the  merit 
of  ditfusing  the  taste  for  poetry  among  the  Athenians,  and  of  natu- 
ralising among  them  the  best  literary  productions  which  Greece  then 
possessed.  '1  he  Pisistratids  were  uncptcstiouably  the  first  to  introduce 
the  recital  of  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  the  Panathenaia};  and 
the  gentle  and  refined  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratu.s,  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  Athens  the  mast  distinguished  lyric  poets  of  the 
time,  as  Anacreoti§,  Simonides||,  and  Lasus^.  Some  of  the  collectors 
and  authors  of  the  mystical  poetry  also  found  a welcome  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Pisistratids,  as  Onomacritus;  whom  they  took  with  them, 
at  their  expulsion  from  Athens,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia**. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  Herodotus 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  slating  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  their 
dynasty,  that  Athens  shot  up  with  the  vigour  which  can  only  be  de- 

• Ch.  10.  J U,  12.  ch.  1I.§  12.  t Herod.  l.S-l.  t Ch.  5.  J H. 
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rived  from  (he  consciousness  of  every  cflizen  (hat  he  has  a share  in  the 
common  weal*.  This  statement  of  Herodotus  refers,  indeed,  princi- 
pally to  the  warlike  enterprises  of  Athens,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  her 
intellectual  productions.  It  is,  indeed,  a remarkable  fact  that  Athens 
produced  her  most  excellent  works  in  literature  and  art  in  the  midst  of 
the  (rrcatcst  political  convulsions,  and  of  her  utmost  efforts  for  self- 
preservation  or  conquest.  The  lonjr  dominion  of  the  Pisistralids,  not- 
withstanding the  concourse  of  forcifjn  poets,  produced  nothing  more 
im]rorliint  than  the  first  rudiments  of  the  tragic  drama;  for  the  origin 
of  comeily  at  the  country  festivals  of  Bacchus  falls  in  the  time  before 
I’isisiratus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thirty  years  between  the  expul- 
sion of  llippias  and  (he  battle  of  Salamis  (a.  c.  510  to  480)  was  a 
period  marked  by  great  events  both  in  politics  and  literature.  During 
this  period,  Athens  contended  w ith  energy  and  success  against  her 
neighbours  in  Becotia  and  Kubu.’a,  and  soon  dared  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  loninns  in  Asia,  and  to  support  them  in  their  revolt  against 
Persia;  after  which,  she  received  and  warded  off  the  first  |x)wcrful 
attack  of  the  Persians  u|xm  Oreece.  During  the  same  period  at 
Athens,  the  pathetic  tragedies  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  lofty  tragedies  of 
.'Bschylus,  appeared  on  the  stage ; political  eloquence  was  awakened 
in  Themistocles ; historical  researches  were  commenced  by  Pherecydes; 
and  everything  seemed  to  give  a itromisc  of  the  greatness  to  which 
Athens  afterwards  attained.  Even  sculpture  at  Athens  did  not  flourish 
utiiler  (he  encouragement  which  it  doubtless  received  frotn  the  enter- 
Itrising  spirit  of  the  Pi.sistratids,  but  first  arose  under  the  influence  of 
political  freedom.  While,  from  a c.  540,  considerable  masters  and 
whole  families  and  .schools  of  brass-founders,  workers  in  gold  and  ivory, 
&c.,  existed  in  Argos,  Lacedtemon,  Sicyon,  and  elsewhere,  the  Athens 
of  the  Pisistratids  could  not  boast  of  a single  sculptor  ; nor  is  it  till  the 
titne  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  Antenor,  Critias,  and  Ilegias  are 
mentioned  as  eminent  masters  in  brass-founding.  But  the  work  for 
which  both  Antenor  and  Hegias  were  chiefly  celebrated  was  the  brazen 
statues  of  Ilarmodius  attd  Aristogiton,  the  tyrannicides  and  liberators 
of  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  the  Piflstratids,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Athenian  [reoplet. 

§ 4.  The  great  peril  of  the  Persian  war  thus  came  ujjon  a race  of 
high  spirited  and  enterprising  men,  and  exercised  upon  it  the  hardening 
and  elevating  influence,  by  which  great  dangers,  successfully  overcome, 
become  the  highest  benefit  to  a state.  Such  a period  withdraws  the 
mind  from  petty,  selfish  cares,  and  fixes  it  on  great  and  public  objects. 
At  the  moment  when  half  Greece  had  quailed  before  the  Persian  army, 
the  Athenians,  with  a fearless  spirit  of  independence,  abandon  their 
* Herod.  V.  78.  fCh.  13.  ^17. 
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country  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  : embarking  in  their  ships,  they 
decide  the  sea-fig)ils  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  again  they  are  in  the 
land-war  llie  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Spartans.  The  wise  modera- 
tion with  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  they  submitted  to  the 
supreme  command  of  Sparta,  combined  with  a bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  which  Spapta  did  not  possess,  is  soon  rewarded  to  an  extent 
which  must  hare  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Athenian 
statesmen.  The  attachment  of  tlie  lonians  to  their  metropolis,  Athens, 
which  had  been  awakened  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  soon 
led  to  a closer  connexion  between  nearly  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  this  state.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sparta  withdrew,  with  the 
other  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  from  any  further  concern  in  the 
contest ; and  an  Athenian  alliance  was  formed  for  the  termination  of 
the  national  war,  which  was  changed,  by  gradual  yet  rapid  transitions, 
into  a dominion  of  Athens  over  her  allies;  so  that  she  became  the 
sovereign  of  a large  and  flourishing  empire,  comprehending  the 
islands  ahd  coasts  of  the  vEgean,  and  a part  of  the  Euxine  sea.s.  In 
this  manner,  Athens  gained  a wide  basis  for  the  lofty  edihee  of  [xililical 
glory  which  was  raised  by  her  statesmen. 

§ .5.  The  completion  of  this  splendid  structure  was  due  to  Pericles, 
during  his  administration,  which  lasted  from  about  b.c.  464,  to  his 
death  (b.c.  429).  Pericles  changed  the  allies  of  Athens  into  her 
subjects,  by  declaring  the  common  treasure  to  be  the  treasure  of  the 
Athenian  state ; and  he  resolutely  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Athens, 
by  punishing  with  severity  every  attempt  at  defection.  Through  his 
influence,  Athens  became  a dominant  community,  who.se  chief  business 
it  was  to  administer  the  atl'airs  of  an  extensive  empire,  flourishing  iu 
agriculture,  mechanical  industry,  and  commerce.  Pericles,  however, 
did  not  make  the  acijuisition  of  this  power  the  highest  object  of  his 
exertions,  nor  did  he  wish  the  Athenians  to  consider  it  as  their  greatest 
good.  His  aim  was  to  realise  in  Athens  the  idea  which  he  had  con- 
ceived of  human  greatness.  He  wished  that  great  and  noble  thoughts 
.should  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  ruling  people;  and  this  was  in 
fact  the  case,  so  long  as  his  influefice  lasted,  to  a greater  degree  than 
has  occurred  in  any  other  period  of  history.  Pericles  stood  among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  without  any  public  office  which  gave  him  extensive 
legal  power* ; and  yet  h^  exercised  an  influence  over  the  multitude 
which  has  been  rarely  possessed  by  an  hereditary  ruler.  The 

• Pericles  wa»  indeed  treasurer  of  the  administration  (•  rer  ioiaeVwr)  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloironmsiian  war  ; but.  altbuugh  thi»  office  required  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  financea  of  Athens,  it  did  not  confer  any  h gal  power.  It 
is  astiumcd  ihat^the  times  are  excepted,  in  which  Pericles  was  strategus,  particularly 
at  the  In  ginumg  of  the  Peluponnesian  war,  when  the  strategus  had  a very  extensive 
executive  power,  because  Athens,  being  in  a stale  of  siege,  was  treated  like  a for- 
tified camp. 
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Alheiiiatis  salr  in  him,  when  he  spoke  to  the  people  from  the  bema,  an 
Olympian  Zeus,  who  had  the  thunder  and  lightning;  in  liis  power. 
It  was  not  the  volubility  of  his  eloquence,  but  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  majesty  of  liis  whole  appearance,  which  ^liiied 
him  this  appellation ; hence  a comic  poet  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  one  of  the  orators  w ho  leA  his  sting  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers*. 

The  objects  to  which  Pericles  directed  the  people,  and  for  which  he 
accumulated  so  much  power  and  wealth  at  Athens,  may  be  best  seen  in 
the  still  extant  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  originated 
under  his  administration.  The  defence  of  the  state  being  already  pro- 
vided for,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Themistocies,  Cimon,  and 
Pericles  himself,  by  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  harbour  and  the 
long  walls,  Pericles  induced  the  Athenian  people  to  expend  upon  the 
decoration  of  Athens,  by  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  a larger 
part  of  its  ample  revenues  than  was  ever  applied  to  this  purpose  in  any 
other  state,  either  republican  or  monarchicalt-  This  outlay  bf  public 
money,  which  at  any  other  ]>eriod  would  have  been  excessive,  wait  then 
well-timed ; since  the  art  of  sculpture  had  just  reached  a pitch  of  high 
excellence,  after  long  and  toilsome  efforts,  and  persons  endowed  with 
its  magical  powers,  such  as  Phidias,  were  in  close  intimacy  with 
Pericles.  Of  the  surpassing  skill  with  which  Pericles  collected  into  one 
focus  the  rays  of  artistical  genius  at  Athens,  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
afforded,  than  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  jreriod,  through  the  patronage 
cither  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  princes,  produced  works  of  equal  excel- 
lence. Indeed,  it  may  be  saiil  that  the  creations  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
are  the  only  works  of  art  which  completely  satisfy  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  taste.  Uut  it  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  Pericles,  or 
of  the  Athenians  who  shared  his  views,  to  limit  tlieir  countrymen  to 
those  enjoyments  of  art  which  are  derived  from  the  eye;  It  is  known 
that  Pericles  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sophocles  ; and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  P_ericles  thoroughly  appreciated  such  works  as  the  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles  ; since  (as  vye  shall  show  hereafter)  there  was  a 
close  analogy  between  the  political  principles  of  Pericles  and  the 
jioetical  character  of  Sophocles.  Pericles,  however,  lived  on  a still  more 
intimate  footing  with  Anaxagoras,  the  first  philosopher  who  proclaimed 

* M/itf  rZt  fririftu  Ti  lyMMrtXttrt  ri7s  Kupolis  iu  the  Demi. 

f The  annual  revenue  of  Athena  at  the  time  uf  Vericlea  is  estimated  at  1000 
taleuts  (rather  mure  than ‘JDO.OOO/.) ; of  which  vumdiOO  talents  flowed  from  the  tri- 
butes of  the  allies.  If  wo  reckon  that  the  Pronylma  (with  the  buildings  belonging 
to  it)  cost  2012  talents,  the  expense  of  all  the  buildings  of  this  time, — the  Odeoii, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Propylara,  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  other  contempur.rry 
temples  in  the  country,  as  at  Rhamnns'and  Sunium,  together  with  the  sculpture  and 
culoutiug,  statues  uf  gold  and  ivory,  as  the  Pallas  in  the  Parthenon,  carpels.  &c., — 
cannot  have  been  less  than  8000  talents.  And  yet  all  these  works  fell  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Peloi>onnesiau  war. 
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in  Greece  tlic  doctrine  of  a reflating  intelligence*.  The  house  of 
Pericles,  particularly  from  the  time  when  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Milesian  Aspasia  presided  over  it  with  a greater  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse than  Athenian  usage  allowed  to  wives,  was  a point  of  union 
for  all  the  men  who  had  conceived  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Athens. 
The  sentiment  attributed  by  Thucydides  to  Pericles  in  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration,  that  “ Athens  is  the  school  of  Greece,”  is  doubtless,  if 
not  in  words,  at  least  in  substance,  the  genuine  expression  of  Periclest- 

§ 6.  It  could  not  l)e  expected  that  this  brilliant  exhibition  of  human 
excellence  should  be  without  its  dark  side,  or  that  the  flourishing  state 
of  Athenian  civilization  should  be  exempt  from  the  elements  of  decay. 
The  political  position  of  Athens  soon  led  to  a conflict  between  the  patri- 
otism and  moderation  of  her  citizens  and  their  interests  and  passions. 
From  the  earliest  times,  Athens  had  stood  in  an  unfriendly  relation  to 
the  r?st  of  Greece.  Even  the  lonians,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  Minor,  sur- 
rounded by  Dorians  and  .Eolians,  did  not,  until  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
receive  from  the  Athenians  the  sympatliy  common  among  the  Greeks 
between  members  of  the  same  race.  Nor  did  the  other  states  of  the 
mother  country  ever  so  far  recognise  the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
Athens,  as  to  submit  to  her  in  political  alliances;  and  therefore  Athens 
never  exercised  such  an  ascendency  over  the  independent  states  of 
Greece  as  was  at  various  limes  conceded  to  Sparta.  At  the  very 
foundation  of  her  political  greatness,  Athens  could  not  avoid  struggling 
to  free  herself  from  the  superintendence  of  the  other  Greeks ; and  since 
Attica  was  not  an  island, — wlifch  would  have  best  suited  the  views  of 
the  Athenian  statesmen, — Athens  was,  by  means  of  immense  fortifica- 
tions, as  far  as  possible  isolated  from  the  land  and  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  military  powers.  The  eyes  of  her  statesmen 
were  exclusively  turned  towards  the  sea.  They  thought  that  the  national 
character  of  the  lonians  of  Attica,  tlic  situation  of  tiiis  peninsula,  and 
its  internal  resources,  especially  its  silver  mines,  fitted  Athens  for  mari- 
time sovereignty.  Moreover,  the  Persian  war  had  given  her  a powerful 
impulse  in  this  direction  ; and  by  her  large  navy  she  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  confederate  islanders  and  Asiatics,  who  wished  to  continue  the 
war  against  Persia  for  their  own  liberation  and  security.  These  confe- 
derates had  before  been  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Persia;  and  had 
long  been  more  accustomed  to  slavish  obedience  than  to  voluntary 
exertion.  It  was  their  refusals  and  delays,  which  first  induced  .Athens 
to  draw  the  reins  tighter,  and  to  assume  a supremacy  over  them.  The 

* Tlie  author  of  the  first  .Alcihiades  famoiig  the  Platonic  dialogues),  p.  118,  unites 
the  philosophical  nuisiyians,  Pythocloules  and  Damon,  with  Anaxagoras,  as  friends 
of  Pericles,  Pericles  is  also  said  to  have  been  couuccted  with  Zeno  the  Dleatic  uud 
Protagoras  the  sojdiist. 

t Thucyd,  II.  <11.  ri  xiyar  t«  wi'Xir  rii  'EXXaiJsr  iT,tu. 
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Athenians  were  not  cruel  and  "sanguinary  by  nature  ; but  a reckless 
severity,  when  there  was  a question  of  maintaining  principles  which 
they  thought  necessary  to  their  existence,  was  implanted  deeply  in  their 
character;  and  circumstances  loo  often  impelled  them  to  employ  it 
against  their  allies.  The  Athenian  policy  of  compelling  so  many  cities 
to  contribute  their  wealth  in  order  to  make  Athens  the  focus  of  art  and 
cidtivBtion,  was  indeed  accompanied  with  pride  and  selfish  patriotism. 
Yet  the  Athenians  did  not  reduce  millions  to  a state  of  abject  servitude, 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  a few  thousand  persons. 
The  object  of  their  statesmen,  such  as  Pericles,  doubtless  was,  to  make 
Athens  the  pride  of  the  whole  confederacy;  that  their  allies  should 
enjoy  in  common  with  them  the  productions  of  Athenian  art,  and 
especially  should  participate  in  the  great  festivals,  the  Panalhcncea  and 
Dionysia.on  the  embellishment  of  which  all  the  treasures  of  wealth  and 
art  were  lavished*. 

§ 7.  Energy  in  action  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  languagct  were  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks, and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  in  their  political  conduct 
and  their  literature.  Both  qualities  are  very  liable  to  abuse.  The  energy 
in  action  degenerated  into  a restless  love  of  adventure,  which  was  the 
chief  cahse  of  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  power  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  the  conduct  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  directed  by  the  clear  and  com- 
posed views  of  Pericles.  The  consciousness  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
words,  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  in- 
duced them  to  subject  everything  to  disedssion.  lienee  too  aro.se  a 
copiousness  of  .speech,  very  striking  as  compared  with  the  brevity  of 
the  early  Greeks,  which  compressed  the  results  of  much  reflection  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  remarkable  that,  soon  after  the  Persian  war,  the  great 
Cimon  was  distinguished  from  his  countrymen  by  avoiding  all  Attic 
eloquence  and  loquacity J.  Stesimbrotus,  of  Thasos,  a contemporary, 
observed  of  him,  that  the  frank  and  noble  were  prominent  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a Peloponnesian  more  than  of 
an  Athcniaii§.  Yet  this  fluency  of  the  Athenians  was  long  restrained 
by  the  deeply-rooted  maxims  of  traditional  morality  ; nor  was  it  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  a foreign  race  of  teachers, 

• Tliere  are  many  grounds  for  thinking  that  these  festivals  were  instituted  ex- 
pressly for  the  allies,  who  attended  them  in  large  numbers.  Prayers  were  also  pulr- 
licly  offered  at  the  Piinatheuaja  for  the  Plateaus  (Ilerotl. vr.  rii.).  and  at  all  great 
public  festivals  for  the  Chians  (Theo]tomp.  ap.  Schid.  .\ristoph.  Av.  8S0),  who  were 
nearly  the  only  faithful  ally  of  the  Alheniaus  in  the  relopoiinesian  war,  after  tlm 
defection  of  tlic  Mylilentpans.  Moreover,  the  colonies  of  .Athens  (i.e.  probably,  tji 
gcueral,  the  cities  of  the  confederacy)  offered  sacrifices  at  the  Panaiheiiwa. 

V#  3.«rrsji«  sal  ri  3:jv(,.  J 2j.,#Vsr  and  rTw^vX/s. 

^ In  Plutarch,  Cimon,  c.  d,  indeed,  Stesimbrotus  is  not  unjustly  censured  for  his 
credulity  and  his  fondness  for  uarrating  the  chrmiifut  tcniitlaJcute  oi  those  tiirios:  hut 
statenreuts.  such  as  that  in  the  text,  founded  ui>ou  personal  observation  of  the 
general  state  of  society,  are  always  very  valuable. 
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dliefly  from  the  colonies  in  the  east  and  west,  established  themselves  at 
Athens,  that  the  Athenians  learnt  the  dangerous  art  of  subjecting  the 
traditional  maxims  of  morality  to  a scrutinising  examination.  For  al- 
though this  examination  ultimately  led  to  the  establishing  of  morality 
on  a scientific  basis,  yet  it  at  first  gave  a powerful  impulse  to  immoral 
motives  and  tendencies,  and,  at  any  rate,  destroyed  the  habits  founded 
on  unreasoning  faith.  These  arts  of  the  sophists — for  such  was  the 
name  of  the  new  teachers — were  the  more  pernicious  to  the  Athenians, 
because  the  manliness  of  the  Athenian  character,  which  shone  forth  so 
nobly  during  the  Persian  war  and  the  succeeding  period,  had  already 
fallen  off  liefore  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles.  This  degeneracy  was  owing  to  the  same  accidental  causes, 
which  produced  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Athenians.  Plato  says  that 
Pericles  made  the  Athenians  lazy,  cowardly,  loquacious,  and  covetous*. 
This  severe  judgment,  suggested  to  Plato  by  his  constant  repugnance 
to  the  practical  statesmen  of  his  time,  cannot  be  considered  as  just ; yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  principles  of  the  policy  of  Pericles  were 
closely  connected  with  the  demoralization  so  bluntly  described  by 
Plato.  By  founding  the  power  of  the  Athenians  on  dominion  of  the 
sea,  he  led  them  to  abandon  land-war  and  the  military  exercises  requi- 
site fur  it,  which  had  hardened  the  old  warriors  of  Marathon.  In  the 
ships,  the  rowers  played  the  chief  part,  who,  except  in  times  of  great 
danger,  consisted  not  of  citizens,  but  of  mercenaries  ; so  that  the  Co- 
rinthians in  Thucydides  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
justly  describe  the  power  of  the  Athenians  as  being  rather  purchased 
with  money  than  nativet.  In  the  next  place,  Pericles  made  the  Athe- 
nians a dominant  people,  whose  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  business 
of  governing  their  widely  extended  empire.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for 
liim  to  ])i-oviilc  that  the  common  citizens  of  Athens  should  l>e  able  to 
gain  a livelihood  by  their  attention  to  public  business;  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  contrived  that  a considerable  part  of  the  large  revenues  of 
Athens  should  he  distributed  among  the  citizens,  in  the  form  of  wages 
for  attendance  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  public  assembly,  and  the 
council,  and  also  on  less  valid  grounds,  fur  example,  as  money  for  the 
theatre.  Those  payments  to  the  citizens  fur  their  share  in  the  public 
business  were  quite  new  in  Greece ; and  many  well  disposed  persons 
considered  the  sitting  and  listening  in  the  Pnyx  and  the  courts  of  justice 
■as  an  idle  life  in  comparison  with  the  labour  of  the  ploughman  and 
vinegrower  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  a considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  bad  qualities  developed  by  these  circumstanees  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  to  overcome  the  noble  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  Athenian 
character.  For  a long  lime  the  industrious  cultivators,  the  brave  war- 
* PliL  Uorg.  p.  515.  E. 

f Thucyd,  II,  121.  Comp.  Plutuch,  Pericl.  9. 
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riors,  and  the  men  of  old-fasliioncd  morality  were  opposed,  among  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  to  the  loquacious,  luxurious,  and  dissolute  genera- 
tion who  passed  their  whole  time  in  the  market-place  and  courts  of 
justice.  The  contest  between  these  two  parlies  is  the  main  subject  of 
the  early  Attic  comedy ; and  accordingly  we  shall  recur  to  it  in  -con- 
nexion with  Aristophanes. 

§ 8.  Literature  and  art,  however,  were  not,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  affected  by  the  corruption  of  morals.  The  works  of  this  period, — 
which  the  names  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Phidias  are  sufficient  to 
call  to  our  minds — exhibit  not  only  a perfection  of  form,  but  also  an 
elevation  of  soul  and  a grandeur  of  conception,  which  fin  us  almost 
with  as  much  admiration  for  those  whose  minds  were  sufficiently  ma- 
ture and  strong  to  enjoy  such  works  of  art,  as  for  those  who  produced 
them.  Pericles,  whose  whole  administration  was  evidently  inttpded  to 
diffuse  a taste  for  genuine  l>eauty  among  the  people,  could  j^ly  use 
the  words  attributed  to  him  by  Thucydides : “We  are  fond  of  beauty 
without  departing  from  simplicity,  and  we  seek  wisdom  without  becom- 
ing effeminate*.’’  A step  farther,  and  the  love  of  genuine  beauty  gave 
place  to  a desire  for  evil  pleasures,  knd  the  love  of  wisdom  degenerated 
into  a habit  of  idle  logomachy. 

We  now  turn  to  the  drama,  the  species  of  poetry  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  the  Atlicnian.s ; and  we  shall  here  see  how  the  utmost  beauty 
and  elegance  were  gradually  developed  out  of  rude,  stiff,  antique  forms. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

^ 1.  Causes  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Greece.  ^ 2.  The  invention  of  dramatic  poetry 
pecidiar  to  Greece.  § 3.  Origin  of  the  Greek  drama  from  the  worship  of  It.ac- 
chus.  § 4 hiarliest,  or  Doric  form  of  Irafftly,  a choral  or  dithyrombic  song  in  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.  ^ 5.  Connexion  of  the  early  tragedy  wiih  a chorus  of  satyrs. 
^0.  Improvement  of  tragedy  at  Athens  tty  Thespis;  § 7.  hy  Phrynichus; 
j 8.  nnd  liy  Chmrihis.  Cultivation  of  the  satyric  drama  hy  the  latter.  § 9.  The 
s.ityric  drama  completely  seporated  from  tragedy  hy  Pratinas. 

§ 1.  The  spirit  of  an  age  is,  in  general,  more  completely  and  faithfully, 
represented  by  its  poetry  than  by  any  branch  of  prose  composition  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  may  best  traee  the  character  of  the  three  difl’erent 
stages  of  civilization  among  the  Greeks  in  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
their  poetry.  The  epic  poetry  belongs  to  a period  when,  during  the 

* Thucycl,  II.  40.  ivriXiw,  »«<  «!,iv  sr. 

The  word  tvrly.um  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  Athenians  did  not  expend  large 
sums  of  public  money  upon  works  of  art ; what  Pericles  means  is,  that  the  Athenians 
admired  the  simple  and  severe  beauty  of  art  alone,  without  seeking  after  glitter  and 
magnificence. 
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continuance  of  monarchical  institutions,  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
impreg;nnted  and  swayed  by  legends  handed  down  from  antiquity. 
Elegiac,  iambic,  and  lyric  poetry  arose  in  the  more  stirring  and  agitated 
times  which  accompanied  the  development  of  republican  governments  ; 
times  in  which  each  individual  gave  vent  to  his  personal  aims  and  wishe.s, 
and  all  the  depths  of  the  human  breast  were  unlocked  by  the  inspirations 
of  poetry.  And  now  when,  at  the  summit  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the 
very  prime  of  Athenian  power  and  freedom,  we  see  dramatic  poetry 
spring  up,  as  the  organ  of  the  prevailing  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
time,  and  throwing  all  other  varieties  of  |ructry  into  the  shade,  we  are 
iiutnrally  ift  to  ask,  how  it  comes  that  this  style  of  jroetry  agreed  so 
well  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  far  outstripped  its  competitors 
in  the  contest  for  public  favour  ? 

Dramatic  [roetry,  as  the  Greek  name  plainly  declares,  represents 
ae//oj^^which  arc  not  (as  in  the  epos)  merely  narrated,  but  seem  to 
take  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Yet  this  external  appear- 
ance cannot  constitute  the  essential  ditference  between  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry  : for,  since  the  events  thus  represented  do  not  really  happen 
at  the  moment  of  their  representation  ; since  the  speech  and  actions  of 
the  persons  in  the  drama  are  only  a fiction  of  the  poet,  and,  when  suc- 
cessful, an  illusion  to  the  spectator ; it  would  follow  that  the  whole 
ditference  turned  upon  a mere  deception.  The  essence  of  this  style  of 
poetry  ha.s  a much  deeper  source  ; viz.,  the  slate  of  the  poet’s  mind, 
when  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  his  subject.  The  epic  p -et 
seems  to  regard  the  events  which  he  relates,  from  afar,  as  objeels  of 
calm  contemplation  and  admiration,  and  is  always  con.scious  of  the 
great  interval  between  him  and  them;  while  the  dramatist  plunges, 
with  his  entire  soul,  into  the  scenes  of  human  life,  and  seems  himself  to 
experience  the  events  which  he  exhibits  to  onr  view.  lie  experiences 
them  in  a two-fold  manner : first, ^jecause  in  the  drama,  actions  (as  they 
arise  out  of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart)  are  represented  as  com- 
pletely and  as  naturally  as  if  they  originated  in  our  own  breasts  ; se- 
condly, because  the  elfect  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  the  personages 
upon  the  sympathies  of  other  persons  in  the  drama  itself  is  exhibited 
with  such  force,  that  the  listener  feels  himself  constrained  to  like  sym- 
pathy, and  powerfully  attracted  within  tiie  circle  of  the  drama.  This 
second  means,  the  strong  sympathy  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  was,  at 
the  time  when  this  style  of  poetry  was  developing  itself,  by  far  the  most 
important ; and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  the  chorus,  as  a partici- 
pator in  the  fortunes  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  drama  of  this 
period.  Another  similar  fact  is  that  the  Greek  drama  did  not  originate 
from  the  narrative,  but  from  a branch  of  lyric  poetry.  The  latter  point, 
however,  we  shall  examine  hereafter.  At  present,  we  merely  consider 
the  fact  that  the  drama  comprehends  and  develops  the  events  of  human 
life  with  a force  oud  depth  which  tu>  other  style  of  poetry  can  reach  ; 
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ami  (Imt  these  admit  only  of  a dramatic  treatment,  while  outward  natiire 
is  best  described  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry. 

§ 2.  If  we  carry  ourselves  in  imapiiialion  back  to  a time  when  dra- 
matic composition  was  unknown,  we  must  acknowledy;e  tliat  its  crea- 
tion required  great  boldness  of  mind.  Hitherto  the  bard  had  only 
sung  of  gods  and  heroes,  as  elevated  beings,  from  ancient  traditions  ; it 
was,  therefore,  a great  change  for  the  poet  himself  to  come  forward  all 
at  once  in  the  character  of  the  god  or  hero ; in  a nation  which,  even 
in  its  amusements,  had  always  adhered  closely  to  established  usage.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  much  in  human  nature  which  impels  it  to  dramatic 
representations;  namely,  the  universal. love  of  imitating  other  persons, 
and  the  childlike  liveliness  with  which  a narrator,  strongly  impressed 
with  his  subject,  delivers  a sireech  which  he  has  heard,  or,  perhaps,  only 
imagined.  Yet  there  is  a wide  step  from  these  di.sjointed  elements  to  the 
genuine  drama ; and  it  seems  that  no  nation  except  the  (ireltk  ever 
made  this  step.  The  Old  Testament  contains  narratives  interwoven 
with  speeches  and  dialogues,  as  the  Hook  of  Jpb;  and  lyiic  poems 
placed  in  a dramatic  connexion,  us  Solomon’s  Song ; but  we  nowhere 
tind  in  this  literature  any  mention  of  dramas  properly  so  called.  The 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  Indians  belongs  to  a time  when  there  had 
been  much  intercourse  between  Greece  and  India;  ami  the  mys/erfei 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  grounded  upon  a tradition,  though  a very 
obscure  one,  from  antiquity.  E'en  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  especially  tragedy,  attained  to  perfection  only  in 
Athens;  and,  even  here,  it  was  only  exhibited  at  a few  festivals  of  a 
single  god,  Dionysus;  while  epic  rhapsodies  and  lyric  odes  were  recited 
on  various  occasions.  All  this  is  incomprehensible,  if  we  suppo.se  dra- 
matic poetry  to  have  originated  in  causes  independent  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  place.  If  a love  of  imitation,  and  a 
delight  in  disguising  the  real  persog  under  a mask,  were  the  basis 
u|X)n  which  this  style  of  poetry  was  raised,  the  drama  would  have 
been  as  natural  and  as  universal  among  men  as  these  qualities  are 
common  to  their  nature. 

§ 3.  A more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  ol^  the  Greek 
drama  may  be  found  in  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  particularly  that  of  Bacchus.  The  Greek  worship  contains  a great 
number  of  dramatic  elements.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  ilwcll  hi 
their  temples,  aiul  participate  in  their  festivals ; and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered presumptuous  or  unbecoming  to  represent  them  as  acting  like 
human  beings.  Thus,  Apollo’s  combat  with  the  dragon,  and  his  con- 
sequent flight  and  expiation,  were  represented  by  a noble  youth  of 
Delphi;  in  Samos  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Here  was  exhibited  at  the 
great  festival  of  the  goddess.  The  Elcusinian  mysteries  were  (as  an 
ancient  writer  expresses  it*)  “ a mystical  drama,”  in  which  the  his* 
* Clem,  Alex,  Tieticpt.  p.  12.  fottcr. 
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toTy  of  Denielcr  and  Cora  was  acted,  like  a ld“y>  *’>'  priests  and 
priestesses;  though,  probably,  only  with  mimic  action,-  illustrated  by  a 
few  significant  sentences  of  a symbolic  nature,  and  by  the  singing  of 
hymns.  There  were  also  .similar  mimic  representations  in  the  worship 
of  Bacchus;  thus,  at  the  Anthesteria  at  Athens,  the  wife  of  the  second 
Archon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen,  was  betrothed  to  Dionysus  in  a 
secret  solemnity,  ami  in  public  processions  even  the  god  himself  was 
represented  by  a man*.  At  the  Buiotian  festival  of  the  Agrionia, 
Dionysus  was  supposed  to  have  disappeared,  and  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  mountains;  there  was  also  a maiden  (repre.senting  one  of 
the  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Dionysus),  who  was  pursued  by  a priest, 
carrying  a hatchet,  and  personating  a being  hostile  to  the  God.  This 
festival  rite,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  is  the  origin 
of  the  fable,  which  occurs  in  Ilomer,  of  the  pursuit  of  Dionysus  and  his 
mirse^y  the  furious  Lycurgus. 

But  the  worship  of  Bacchus  had  one  quality  which  was,  more  than 
any  other,  calculated^  to  give  birth  to  the  drama,  and  particularly  to 
tragedy  ; namely,  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  it. 
This  enthusiasm  (as  we  have  already  remarked-f)  proceeded  from  an 
impassioned  sympathy  with  the  events  of  nature,  in  connexion  with 
the  course  of  the  seasons;  especially  with  the  struggle  which  Nature 
seemed  to  make  in  winter,  in  order  that  she  might  break  forth  in 
spring  with  renovated  beauty : hence  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  were  all  solemnised  in  the  months  which  were 
nearest  to  the  shortest  dayj.  The  feeling  which  originally  prevailed 
at  the.se  festivals  was,  that  the  enthusiastic  participators  in  them  be- 
lieved that  they  perceived  the  god  to  be  really  affected  by  the  changes 
of  nature;  killed  or  dying,  flying  and  rescued,  reanimated  or  returning, 
victorious  and  dominant ; and  all  who  shared  in  the  festival  felt  these 
joyful  or  mournful  events,  as  if  tlj^y  were  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  them.  Now  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  religion,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  Greeks,  banished  from  men’s 
minds  the  conviction  that  the  happy  or  unhappy  events,  which  they  be- 
wailed or  rejoiced  in,  really  occurred  in  nature  before  their  eyes.  Bac- 
chus, accordingly,  was  conceived  as  an  individual,  anthropomorphic, 
self-existing  being;  but  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  Dionysus  and  his 

* A lieaiiliful  slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus  on  an  occasion  of  lliis  kind  : 
Plutarch,  Nic.  3.  Compare  the  description  of  the  great  Bacchic  procession  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Athen.  v.  p.  196,  sy. 

■f  Ch.  2.  5 4. 

5 In  Athens  the  months  succeeded  one  another  in  the  following  order: Poscl- 

deon,  Gamelion  (formerly  Lena-on),  Anthesterion.  Elapheholion  ; these,  according 
to  Boeckh’s  convincing  demonstration,  contained  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  the  lessiw 
or  country  Dionysia,  Leniea,  Anthesteria,  the  greater  or  city  Dionysia.  In  Delphi 
the  three  winter  months  were  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Plutarch  de  Ei  ap.  Delphos,  c. 
and  the  great  festival  of  Trictcrica  was  celebrated  on  Parnassus  at  the  time' of  Iha 
shortest  uay. 
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forliincs,  as  «viih  real  even!s,  always  remained.  The  swarm  of  subordi- 
nate beings — Satyrs,  Panes,  and  Nymphs — by  whom  Bacchus  was  sur- 
rounded, and  through  whom  life  seemed  to  pas.s  from  the  god  of  out- 
ward nature  into  vegetation  and  the  animal  world,  and  branch  off  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  or  grotesque  forms,  were  ever  present  to  the  fancy 
of  the  Greeks  ; it  was  not  necessary  to  depart  very  widely  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  ideas,  to  imagine  that  dances  of  fair  nymphs  and  bold 
.satyrs,  among  the  solitary  woods  and  rocks,  were  visible  to  human  eyes, 
or  even  in  fancy  to  lake  a part  in  them.  The  intense  desire  felt  by  every 
worshipper  of  Bacchus  to  fight,  to  conquer,  to  sufTer,  in  common  with 
him,  made  them  regard  these  subordinate  beings  as  a convenient  step  by 
which  they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of  their  divinity. 
The  custom,  so  prevalent  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  of  taking  the  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in  the  mere 
desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the  disguise  of  a mask  ; othdt'wise, 
so  serious  and  pathetic  a spectacle  as  tragedy  could  never  have  origi- 
nated in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  desire  of  escaping  from 
self,  into  something  new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  World, 
breaks  forth  in  a thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of  Bacchus.  It 
is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and 
different  |orts  of  green  and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goats  and 
deer  skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large  leaves  of  dif- 
ferent plants  ; and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing  masks  of  wood,  bark,  and 
other  materials,  and  of  a complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character. 

§ 4.  These  facts  seem  to  us  to  explain  how  the  drama  might  na- 
turally originate  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  as  a 
part  of  his  festival  ceremonies.  We  now  come  to  consider  the  direct 
evidence  respecting  its  origin.  The  learned  writers  of  antiquity  agree 
in  .stating  that  tragedy,  as  well  as  comedy,  was  originally  a choral 
song.*  It  is  a most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  dramatic  poetry, 
that  the  lyric  portion,  the  song  of  the  chorus,  was  the  original  part  of  it. 
The  action,  the  adventure  of  the  god,  was  pre-supposed,  or  only  sym- 
bolically indicated  by  the  sacrifice  : the  chorus  expressed  their  feelings 
upon  it.  This  choral  song  belonged  to  the  claAof  dithyrambs  ; Aris- 
totle says  that  tragedy  originated  with  the  singers  of  the  dithyramb. 
The  dithyramb  was,  as  we  have  already  seen.J  an  enthusiastic  ode  to 
Bacchus,  which  ha<l  in  early  time  been  sung  at  coAvivial  meetings  by 
the  drunken  revellers,  but,  after  the  time  of  Arion  (about  n.  c.  620),  was 
regularly  executed  by  a chorus.  The  dithyramb  was  capable  of  ex- 
pressing every  variety  of  feeling  excited  by  the  worship  and  mythology 

* One  courage  will  serve  for  many;  Ennnthius  fie  tragfpclia  et  comcedia.  c.  2. 
Comoedia  fere  vetui,  ut  ipia  qiioqiie  oliin  tragedia,  simplex  fuit  c.vrmen,  qiiu<l  cho- 
rus circa  aras  fumantes  nunc  spatiatus,  nunc  consirtens,  nunc  revolvens  gyros,  cum 
tibicine  concinebnt. 

t Aristot.  Poet.  4.  rir 

: Oh.  XIV.  § 7. 
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of  Haccliiis.  Tlicre  were  dilliyrambs  of  a gay  and  joyous  (one,  cele- 
brating (he  commencement  of  spring  ; but  tragedy,  with  its  solemn  and 
gloomy  character,  could  not  have  proceeded  from  these.  The  dithy- 
ramb, from  which  tragedy  probably  took  its  origin,  turned  upon  the 
sorroivs  of  Dinnyius.  This  appears  from  the  remarkable  account  of 
Herodotus,  that  in  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  (about 
600  D.C.),  tragic  choruses  had  been  represented,  which  celebrated  (he 
sorrows,  not  of  Dionysus,  but  of  the  hero  Adrastus ; and  that  Clei- 
stheues  restored  these  choruses  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.*  This 
shows,  not  only  that  there  were  at  that  time  tragic  choruses,  but  also 
that  the  subject  of  them  had  been  changed  from  Dionysus  to  other 
heroes,  especially  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  misfiirlunes  and 
sufferings.  The  reason  why  sometimes  the  dithyramb, t and  afterwards 
tragedy,  was  transferred  from  Dionysus  to  heroes,  and  not  to  other 
gods  of  the  Greek  Olympus,  was  that  the  latter  were  elevated  above 
the  chances  of  fortune,  and  the  allernatious  of  joy  and  grief,  to  which 
both  Dionysus  ami  the  heroes  were  subject.  The  ddte  given  by  Hero- 
dotus agrees  well  with  the  statement  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
that  the  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  Arion  (about  560  a.  c.),  invented 
the  traffic  style  (rpayococ  rpoiroc);  evidently  the  same  variety  of  dithyramb 
os  that  usual  in  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  This  narrative  also 
gives  some  probability  to  the  tradition  of  a tragic  author  of  Sicyon, 
named  Epigenes,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  the  Athenian  drainatists ; 
from  the  perplexed  and,  in  part,  corrupt  notices  of  him  it  is  cotyectured 
that  he  was  the  first  who  transferred  tragedy  from  Dionysus  to  other 
persons. 

§ 5.  In  attempting  to  form  a more  precise  conception  of  the  ancient 
tragedy,  when  it  still  belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  Hocebus, 
we  are  led  by  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  “ that  tragedy  originated  with 
the  chief  singers  of  the  dithyramb,”  to  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  (he 
chorus  came  forward  separately.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  these,  either 
as  representatives  of  Dionysus  himself,  or  as  messengers  from  his  train, 
narrated  the  perils  which  threatened  the  god,  and  his  final  escape  from 
or  triumph  over  them  igend  that  the  chorus  then  expressed  its  feelings, 
as  at  passing  events.  The  chorus  thus  naturally  assumed  the  character 
of  satellites  of  Dionysus ; whence  they  easily  fell  into  the  parts  of 
satyrs,  who  were  not  only  his  companions  in  sportive  adventures,  but 
also  in  combats  and  misfortunes ; and  were  as  well  adapted  to  express 
terror  or  fear,  a.s  gaiety  or  pleasure.  It  is  slated  by  Aristotle  and  many 
grammarians,  that  the  most  ancient  tragedy  bore  the  character  of  a 

* Iletail.  V.  attrtv  tpv  ft\r  &4nuftt  *9 

Tif,  rit  )i  'Ai*w9’T*r.  Si  Whfc'tiier  mwiimm  i« 

traasiuted,  He  gave  them  back/  or  “ IIo  gave  them  as  something  ilue/  the  result 
is  the  same. 

f There  was  a (lithpamb,  eutiiled  Mcmnon>  comimsad  by  Simouidci*  Straboy 
xvi.  j>.  728,  comp.  Plutarch  de  Mu*,  c.  10. 
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sport  of  satyrs;  and  the  introduction  of  satyrs  into  this  species  of  poetry 
is  ascribed  to  Arion,wlio  is  said  to  have  invented  the  tragic  ditliyramb. 
The  name  of  tragedy,  or  goat’s  song,  was  even  by  the  ancients  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  singers,  in  their  character  of  satyrs,  to 
goats.  Yet  the  slight  resemblance  in  form  between  satyrs  and  goats 
could  hardly  have  given  a name  to  this  kind  of  poetry  ; it  is  far  more 
probable  that  this  species  of  dithyramb  was  originally  jwrformed  at  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  a goat ; the  connexion  of  which  with  the  subject  of 
the  earliest  tragedy  can  only  be  explained  by  means  of  mythological 
researches  foreign  to  the  present  subject.* 

Thus  far  had  tragedy  advanced  among  the  Dorian.s,  who  therefore 
considered  themselves  the  inventors  of  it.  All  its  further  development 
belongs  to  the  Athenians  ; while  among  the  Dorians  it  seems  to  have 
been  long  preserved  in  its  original  lyric  form.  Doubtless  tragic  dithy- 
rambs of  the  same  kind  as  those  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth  continued  for 
a long  time  to  be  sung  in  Athens ; probably  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
called  Lenstim,  and  the  Lenacan  festival,  with  which  all  the  genuine 
traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  tragedy  were  connected.  Moreover, 
the  l.«necan  festival  was  solemnized  exactly  at  the  time  when,  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus  were  bewailed.  Hence  in 
later  times,  when  the  dramatic  spectacles  were  celebrated  at  the  three 
Dionysiac  festivals  of  the  year,  tragedy  preceded  comedy  at  the  I,eiuca, 
Hiid  fallowed  immediately  after  the  festival  procession ; while  both  at 
the  greater  and  lesser  Dionysia,  comedy,  which  came  after  n great 
carousal,  was  first,  and  was  followed  by  tragedy.f  At  these  festivals, 
l)cfore  the  innovations  of  Thespis,  when  the  chorus  had  assembled  round 
the  altar  of  Dionysus,  an  individual  from  the  midst  of  the  chorus  is  said 
to  have  answered  the  other  members  of  the  chorus  from  the  sacrificial 
table  (eXtdc)  near  the  altar;  that  is  to  say,  he  probably  imparted  to 
them  in  song  the  subjects  which  excited  and  guided  the  feelings  ex- 
pre.ssed  by  the  chorus  in  its  chants. 

• We  here  reject  the  common  account  (aclojiteil,  among  other  writers,  by  Horace) 
of  the  invention  of  cdraecly  at  the  vintage,  the  faces  smeareil  with  lees  of  wine,  ll)e 
waggon  with  which  Thespis  went  ronno  Attica,  and  so  forth  ; since  all  these  arise 
from  a confusion  between  the  origin  of  comedy  and  %agedy.  Comedy  really  ori- 
ginuted  at  the  rural  Dionysia,  or  the  vintage  fevtival  (see  ch.  XXVTI.).  AiUto|ihanes 
calls  the  comic  poets  of  his  own  time  ife-siugers  (<rgv>^Sai),  Imt  lie  never  gives  this 
name  to  the  tragic  poets  and  actors.  The  waggon  su  ts  not  the dittiyranib,  which 
was  sung  by  a standing  chorus,  but  a procession,  which  occurred  in  the  earliest  form 
of  comedy;  moreover,  in  many  festivals,  lliere  was  a custom  of  tlirowing  out  je,ls 
and  sciirruoiis  abuse  from  a waggon  It  is  only  by  completely 

avoiding  this  error  (which  rests  on  a very  natural  confusiun)  that  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  earliest  history  of  the  drama  with  the  best  testimonies,  especially  that 
of  Ari  'ttotle. 

f According  to  the  very  important  btatements  concerning  the  parts  of  these  fes* 
tivaiss  which  are  in  tlie  documents  cited  in  the  S)>eech  of  Demostiienes  Aguiast 
Midiiis.  Of  the  Lcneea  it  is  said,  e itr<  91  m ; 

of  the  greater  Dionysia,  Tili  t*  »vru  h 7«^Tn  ku)  0/  i ku)  «< 

xvfiM  9<  ; of  the  les:»4r  Dionysia  in  the  Pineus,  ri  Ta/drh  «■£  i* 

V 2 
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§ 6.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  that  Thespis  first  caused 
tragedy  to  become  a drama,  though  a very  simple  one.  In  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  (a.  c.  536),  Thespis  made  the  great  step  of  connecting  with 
the  choral  representation  (which  had  hitherto  at  most  admitted  an  in- 
terchange of  voices)  a regular  dialogue,  which  was  only  distinguished 
from  the  language  of  common  life  by  its  metrical  form  and  by  a more 
elevated  tone.  For  this  purpose,  he  joined  one  person  to  the  chorus, 
who  was  the  first  actor.*  Now  according  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
formed  from  the  finished  drama,  one  actor  appears  to  be  no  better  than 
none  at  all.  When  however  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that,  according  to  the 
constant  practice  of  the  ancient  drama,  one  actor  played  several  parts  in 
the  same  piece  (for  which  the  linen  masks,  introduced  by  Thespis,  must 
have  been  of  great  use) ; and  moreover,  that  the  chorus  was  combined 
with  the  actor,  and  could  maintain  a dialogue  with  him,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  a dramatic  action  might  be  introduced,  continued  and  concluded 
by  the  speeches  inserted  between  the  choral  songs.  Let  us,  fur  example, 
from  among  the  pieces  whose  titles  have  been  preserved,!  take  the  Pen- 
ihens.  In  this,  the  single  actor  might  appear  successively  aS  Dionysus, 
Pentheus,  a Messenger,  and  Agave,  the  mother  of  Pentheus ; and,  in 
these  several  characters,  might  announce  designs  and  intentions,  or  re- 
late events  which  could  not  conveniently  be  represented,  as  the  murder 
of  Pentheus  by  his  unfortunate  mother,  or  express  triumphant  joy  at  the 
deed ; by  which  means  he  would  represent,  not  without  interesting 
scene.s,  the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Baccho:  of  Euri- 
pides. Messengers  and  heralds  probably  played  an  important  part  in 
this  early  drama  (which,  indeed,  they  retained  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  perfect  form  of  Greek  tragedy  ;)  and  the  speeches  were  probably 
short,  as  compared  with  the  choral  songs,  which  they  served  to  explain. 
In  the  drama  of  Thespis,  the  persons  of  the  chorus  frequently  repre- 
sented satyrs,  as  well  as  other  parts  ; for,  before  the  satyric  drama  had 
acquired  a distinctive  character,  it  must  have  been  confounded  with 
tragedy. 

The  dances  of  the  chorus  were  still  a princi|>al  part  of  the  perform- 
ance; the  ancient  trag4Hians  in  general  were  teachers  of  dancing,  (or, 
as  we  should  say,  ballet-masters,)  as  well  as  poets  and  musicians. 

In  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  (nhen  plays  of  Thespis  could  scarcely 
be  represented  upon  the  stage,)  the  dances  of  Thespis  were  still  per- 
formed by  admirers  of  the  ancient  style. J Moreover,  Aristotle  remarks 
that  the  earliest  tragedians  used  the  long  trochaic  verse  (the  trochaic 
tetrameter)  in  the  dialogue  more  than  the  iambic  trimeter ; now  the 
former  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  lively,  dance-like  gesticulalioiis.§ 

* Called  from  intfinritii.  became  he  answered  the  eodKi  of  the  chonis. 

t The  funeral  games  of  Pelias  or  Phorbai,  the  Priests,  the  Youths,  Pentheus. 

1 Ar.stuph.  Vesp.  147'J. 

i This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  passage  of  Aris  oph.  Pac.  322. 
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These  metres  were  not  invented  by  the  tragic  poets,  but  were  borrowed 
by  them  from  Archilochus,  Soton,  and  other  pods  of  this  class,*  and 
invested  with  the  appropriate  character  and  expression.  Probably  the 
tragic  poets  adopted  the  lively  and  impassioned  trochaic  verse,  while 
the  comic  poets  adopted  the  energetic  and  rapid  iambic  verse,  formed 
for  jest  and  wrangling  ; the  latter  seems  to  have  only  obtained  gra- 
dually, chiefly  through  jEschylus,  the  form  in  which  it  seemed  a fitting 
metre  for  the  solemn  and  dignified  language  of  heroes.t 

§ 7.  In  Phrynichos  likewise,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon,  of  Athens, 
who  was  in  great  repute  on  the  Athenian  stage  from  Olymp.  67.  1. 
(b.  c.  512),  the  lyric  predominated  over  the  dramatic  element.  He, 
like  Thespis,  had  only  one  actor,  at  least  until /Kschylus  had  established 
his  innovations  ; but  he  used  this  actor  for  different,  and  especially  for 
female  parts.  Phrynichus  was  the  first  who  brought  female  parts  ui>on 
the  stage  (which,  accortling  to  the  manners  of  the  ancients,  could  only 
be  acted  by  men)  ; a fact  which  throws  a light  upon  his  poetical  cha- 
racter. The  chief  excellence  of  Phrynichus  lay  in  dancing  and  lyric 
compositions  ; if  his  works  were  extant,  he  would  probably  seem  to  us 
rather  a lyric  poet  of  the  jEolian  school  than  a dramatist.  His  tender, 
sweet,  and  oflen  plaintive  songs  were  still  much  admired  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  especially  by  old-fashioned  people.  The 
chorus,  as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  played  the  chief  part  in  his 
drama ; and  the  single  actor  was  present  in  order  to  furnish  subjects  on 
which  the  chorus  should  express  its  feelings  and  thoughts,  instead  of  the 
chorus  being  intended  to  illustrate  the  action  represented  upon  the 
stage.  It  appears  even  that  the  great  dramatic  chorus  (which  originally 
corresponded  to  the  dithyrambic)  was  distributed  by  Phrynichus  into 
subdivisions,  with  different  parts,  in  order  to  produce  alternation  and 
contrast  in  the  long  lyric  compositions.  Thus  in  the  famous  play  of 
Phrynichus,  entitled  the  Phwnissa;  (which  he  brought  u^ion  the  stage  in 
Olymp.  75,  4,  b.  c.  476,  and  in  which  he  celebrated  the  cxiiloits  of 
Athens  in  the  Persian  war),J  the  chorus  consisted  in  part,  ns  the  name 
of  the  drama  shows,  of  Phoenician  women  from  Sidon  and  other  cities  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Persian  court  ;§  but  an- 


* Ch.  XI.  V 8. 

f The  fragments  preserved  under  the  name  of  Thespis  are  indeed  iambic  trime- 
ters j but  they  arc  evidently  taken  from  the  pieces  composed  by  Heraclides  Ponticus 
in  his  name.  See  Diog.  Laert.  V.  92. 

1 It  is  related  that  Phrynichus  composed  a piece  in  Olymp.  75.  4.  (n.  c.  477)  for 
a tragic  chorus,  which  Themistocles  had  furnished  as  churegus.  lieatley  has  con- 
jectured with  much  probability  that  this  piece  was  the  Phoenissse,  in  which  Phry- 
nichus dwelt  on  the  merits  of  Themistocles.  Among  the  titles  of  the  plays  of 
Phrynichus  in  Siiida*,  **  the  consultors  or  delibemtors,’'  prtPrably  desig- 

nates tbe  Phmnisso!,  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting. 

{ The  chonu  of  Phcenician  women  sang  at  its  entrance; — X.k4s.s>  arci. 

««i  *A(a)«s,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Scbol.  Aristuph.  Vesp.  2iU  and  Ilesych. 

in  yXvMtff  ZAws/y. 
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other  part  of  it  was  formed  of  noble  Persians,  who  in  the  kinfr's  absence 
consulted  about  the  allairs  of  the  kin":dom.  For  we  know  that  at  the 
bcffiiininff  of  this  drama  (which  had  a great  resemblance  to  the  Persians 
of  -'Eschylus)  a royal  eunuch  and  carpet-spreader  * came  forward,  who 
prepared  the  seats  for  this  high  council,  and  announced  its  meeting. 
The  weighty  cares  of  these  aged  men,  and  the  passionate  laments  of 
the  Phoenician  damsels  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  falliers  or 
brothers  by  the  sea-fight,  doubtless  made  a Contrast,  in  which  one  of 
the  main  charms  of  the  drama  consisted.  It  is  remarkable  that  Phry- 
nichus,  in  several  instances,  deviated  from  mythical  subjects  to  subjects 
taken  from  conlemjrorary  history.  In  a former  drama,  entitled  the 
Cnp/i/re  jlWelur,  he  represented  the  calamities  which  had  befhlleii 
Miletus,  the  colony  and  ally  of  Athens,  at  the  Persian  conquest,  after 
the  Ionic  revolt  (a.  c.  498).  Herodotus  relates  that  the  whole  theatre 
was  moved  by  it  to  tears;  notwithstanding  which  the  people  afterwards 
sentenced  him  to  a considerable  fine  “ for  representing  to  them  their 
own  misfortunes a remarkable  judgment  of  the  Athenians  concerning 
a work  of  poetry,  by  which  they  manilestly  expected  to  be  raised  into  a 
higher  world,  not  to  be  reminded  of  tlic  miseries  of  the  present  life. 

§ 8.  Contemporary  with  Phrynichus  on  the  tragic  stage  was  Chce- 
RiLus,  a prolific  and,  for  a long  time,  active  poet ; since  lie  cRme  for* 
ward  so  early  ns  the  64th  Olympiad  (b.c.  524),  and  maintained  his 
ground  not  only  against  yEschylus,  but  even  for  some  years  against 
Sophocles.  The  most  remarkable  fact  known  with  regard  to  this  poet 
is,  that  he  excellerl  in  the  satyric  drama,t  which  had  therefore  in  his 
time  been  separated  from  tragedy.  For  as  tragedy  constantly  inclined 
to  heroic  fables,  in  preference  to  subjects  connected  with  Dionysus,  and 
as  the  rude  style  of  the  old  Dacchic  sport  yielded  to  a more  dignified 
and  serious  mode  of  composition,  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  no  longer 
an  appropriate  accompaniment.  But  it  was  the  custom  in  Greece  to 
retain  and  cultivate  all  the  earlier  forms  of  poetry  which  had  anything 
peculiar  and  characteristic,  together  with  the  newer  varieties  formed 
from  them.  Accordingly  a separate  Salyrir  Drama  was  developed,  in 
addition  to  tragedy;  and,  for  tlip  most  part, J three  tragedies  and  one 
satyric  drama  at  the  conclusion,  were  rcirrcsented  together,  forming  a 
connected  whole.  This  satyric  drama  was  not  a comedy,  but  (as  an 
ancient  author  aptly  describes  it)  a playful  tragedy.  § Its  subjects 
were  taken  from  the  same  class  of  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  the 
heroes,  as  tragedy;  but  tliey  were  so  treated  in  connexion  with  rude 
objects  of  outward  nature,  that  the  presence  and  participation  of  rustic, 

♦ 

•j*  AccunUng  to  tlie  verso : (iastXtvt 

] For  the  most  part.  1 say;  for  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the  Aicestis  of 
Kuripiiles,  that  tetralogies  occur,  composed  of  tragedies  alone. 

^ Dcmctrius  de  Elocut.  ^ 16U.  Comp.  Hor.  Art.  P.  231, 
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|>etuluiit  satyrs  seemed  quite  appropriate.  Accordingly,  all  scenes  liom 
free,  untamed  nature,  adventures  of  a striking  character,  where  strange 
monsters  or  savage  tyrants  of  mythology  arc  overcome  by  valour  or 
stratagem,  belong  to  this  class ; and  in  such  scenes  as  these  the  satyrs 
could  express  various  feelings  of  terror  and  delight,  disgust  and  desire, 
with  all  the  openness  ami  unreserve  which  belong  to  their  character. 

All  mythical  subjects  and  characters  were  not  therefore  suited  to  the 
satyric  drama.  The  eharacter  best  suited  to  this  drama  seems  to  have 
been  the  powerful  hero  Hercules,  an  eater  and  drinker  and  boon  coin- 
|iaiiion,  who,  when  he  is  in  goorl  humour,  allows  himself  to  be  amused 
by  the  petulant  sports  of  satyrs  and  other  similar  elves. 

§ 9.  The  complete  separation  of  the  satyric  drama  from  the  other 
dramatic  varieties  is  attributed  by  ancient  grammarians  to  Prati-MAS  Of 
PilLiusj  and  therefore  a Dorian  from  Pelopgiinesus,  although  he  came 
forward  in  Athens  as  a rival  of  Chmrilus  and  .'Kschylus  about  Olymp. 

70  (d.  c.  500),  and  probably  still  earlier.  He  also  wrote  lyric  poems  of 
the  hyporcliematic  kind,*  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  satyrie 
drama  yt  and  he  moreover  composed  tragedies;  but  he  chiefly  excelled 
in  the  satyric  drama,  in  the  perfecting  of  whicli  he  probably  followed 
native  masters:  for  Phlius  was  a neighbour  of  Corinth  and  Sicyoii, 
which  produced  the  tragedy  of  Arion  and  Epigencs,  represented  by 
.satyrs.  He  bequeathed  his  art  to  his  .son  Aristeas,  who,  like  his  father, 
lived  at  Athens  os  a privileged  alien,  and  obtained  great  fame  on  the 
Athenian  stage  in  competition  with  Sophocles.  The  satyric  pieces  of 
these  two  Phliasians  were  considered,  together  with  those  of  .Eschylus, 
as  the  best  of  their  kind. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  point  where  .I'Eschylus  appears  on  the  tragic 
stage.  Tragedy,  as  he  received  it,  was  still  an  infant,  though  a vigorous 
one  i when  it  passed  from  his  liands  it  had  reached  a firm  and  goodly 
youth.  By  adding  the  second  actor,  he  first  gave  the  dramatic  clement 
its  due  development ; and  at  Ihe  same  time  he  imparted  to  llie  whole 
piece  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  which  it  was  su-sceptible. 

We  should  now  proceed  immediately  to  this  first  great  master  of  the 
tragic  art,  if  it  were  not  first  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
correct  conception  of  his  tragedy,  to  obtain  a distinct  idea  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  species  of  dramatic  representation,  and  ol  the 
established  forms  with  wliich  every  tragic  poet  must  comply.  Much 
may  indeed  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  tragic  * 
drama;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a full  and  lively  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  a play  of  iEschylus  was  represented  on  the  stage,  and 
of  the  relation  which  its  several  parts  bore  to  each  other. 

• Seech.  XII.  § 10. 

■f  Perhaps  the  hyporcheme  ia  Athea.  XIV.  p.  GI7.  occurred  in  a satyric  drama. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

§ 1.  Ideal  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy  ; s])leodid  costume  of  the  actora.  ^ 2. 
Cothurnus;  masks.  ^ 3.  Structure  of  the  theatre.  ^ 4.  Arrangi'meut  of  the 
orchestra  in  counexiou  with  the  form  and  position  of  the  chonis.  § 5.  Form  of 
the  stage,  and  its  meaning  in  tragedy.  § 6.  Meaning  of  the  entrances  of  the 
stage.  ^ 7.  The  actors;  limitation  of  their  number.  ^ 8.  Meaning  of  the 
protagonist,  dcutcragonist,  Iritagonist.  § 9.  The  changes  of  the  scene  incon< 
siderablo;  ancient  tragedy  not  being  a picture  of  outward  acts.  ^10.  Kccy* 
clema.  ^ 11.  Composition  of  the  drama  from  various  parts;  songs  of  the 
entire  chorus.  $ 12.  Division  of  a tragt'dy  by  the  choral  songs.  ^ 13.  Songs 
of  single  persons  of  the  ch^yus  and  of  the  actors.  ^14.  Parts  of  the  drama 
intermediate  between  song  and  speech.  ^ 15.  S;>cech  of  the  actors;  arrangc> 
nieot  of  the  dialogue  and  its  metrical  form. 

§ 1.  We  shall  now  endeavour  lo  arrive  at  a distinct  conception  of  the 
jicpuliar  character  of  ancient  tragedy,  as  it  appeared  in  those  stable 
forms  which  the  origin  and  taste  of  the  Greeks  impressed  upon  it. 

The  tragedy  of  antiquity  was  perfectly  different  from  that  which,  in 
progress  of  time,  arose  among  other  nations; — a picture  of  human  life 
agitated  by  the  passions,  and  corresponding,  as  accurately  as  |>ossible, 
to  its  original  in  all  its  features.  Ancient  tragedy  departs  entirely 
from  onlinary  life  ; its  character  is  in  the  highest  degree  ideal. 

We  must  observe,  first,  that  as  tragedy,  and  indeed  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions generally,  were  seen  only  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,*  the  cha- 
racter of  these  festivals  exercised  a great  influence  on  the  drama.  It 
retained  a sort  of  Bacchic  colouring;  it  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
Bacchic  solemnity  and  diversion;  and  the  extraordinary  excitement  of 
all  minds  at  these  festivals,  by  raising  them  above  the  tone  of  everyday 
existence,  gave  both  to  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  unwonted  energy 
and  fire. 

The  costume  of  the  persons  who  represented  tragedy  was  far  removed 
fcom  that  free  and  natural  character  which  we  find  raised  lo  the  per- 
fection of  beauty  by  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of  de.sign.  It  was  a Bacchic 
festal  costume.  Almost  all  the  actors  in  a tragedy  wore  long  striped 
garments,  reaching  to  the  ground,!  over  which  were  thrown  upper 

* In  Athens  new  tragedies  were  acted  at  the  Leniea  and  the  great  Diony.ia  ; the 
latter  being  . most  brilliant  festival,  at  which  the  allies  of  Athens  and  many 
foreigners  were  also  present.  Old  tragedies  also  were  acted  at  the  Lenwa ; and  none 
but  old  ones  were  acted  at  the  lesser  Uionysia.  These  facts  appear,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  didatcalta  j that  is,  registers  of  the  victories  of  the  tyiic  and  dramatic 
poets  as  teachers  of  the  choriia  from  whicli,  through  the  learned 

writers  of  antii|itiiy,  much  has  passetl  into  the  cuinmentaries  on  the  icmains  of  Greek 
poctiy,  especially  the  arguments  prefixed  to  them, 
f x;tTwrl(  rr.Xai. 
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garments*  of  purple  or  some  other  brilliant  colour,  with  all  sorts  of  gay 
trimmings  and  gold  ornaments ; the  ordinary  dress  at  Bacchic  festal 
processions  and  choral  dances.f  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage 
represented  as  the  sturdy  athletic  hero  whose  huge  limbs  were  only 
concealed  by  a lion’s  hide ; he  a|>peared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress 
we  hare  described,  to  which  his  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the 
bow,  were  merely  added.  The  choruses,  also,  which  were  furnisherl  by 
wealthy  citizens  under  the  appellation  of  choregi,  in  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  Athens,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  dress 
and  ornaments,  as  well  os  in  the  excellence  of  their  singing  and  dancing. 

§ 2.  The  chorus,  which  came  from  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
which  always  bore  a subordinate  part  in  the  action  of  the  tragedy,  was 
ill  no  rc.spect  distinguished  from  the  stature  and  appearance  of  ordinary 
men.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  actor  who  represented  the  god  or  hero, 
in  whose  fate  the  chorus  was  interested,  needed  to  l>e  raised,  even  to  the 
outward  sense,  above  the  usual  dimensions  of  mortals.  A tragic  actor 
was  a very  strange,  and,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  ancients  themselves 
at  a later  period,  a very  monstrous  beiug.§  His  [lersun  was  lengthened 
out  considerably  beyond  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  human  figure ; 
in  the  first  place  by  the  very  high  soles  of  the  tragic  shoe,  the  cothurnus, 
and  secondly  by  the  length  of  the  tragic  mask,  called  onkos ; and  the 
chest  and  body,  arms  and  legs,  were  stutTed  and  padded  to  a corre- 
8|)onding  size.  It  was  impossible  that  the  body  should  not  lose  much 
of  its  natural  flexibility,  and  that  many  of  those  slighter  movements 
which,  though  barely  perceptible,  are  very  significant  to  the  attentive 
observer,  should  not  be  suppressed.  It  followeil  that  tragic  gesticulation 
(which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  themselves  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  art)  necessarily  consisted  of  stiff,  angular  move- 
ments, in  which  little  was  left  to  the  emotion  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  The  Greeks,  prone  to  vehement  and  lively  gesticulation,  had 
constructed  a system  of  expressive  gesture,  founded  on  their  tem- 
perament and  manners.  On  the  tragic  stage  this  seemed  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch,  corresixjnding  always  with  the  powerful  emotions  of  the 
actors. 

Musks,  also,  which  originated  in  the  taste  for  mumming  and  dis- 
guises of  all  sorts,  prevalent  at  the  Bacchic  festivals,  had  become  an 

* iftirut  and 

f This  is  evident  frura  the  detailed  acronnts  of  Pollux  IV.  c.  18,  os  well  as  from 
woiks  of  ancient  art,  reprcsenlinn  scenes  of  Irsf-cdics,  especially  the  mosaics  in  tho 
Vatican,  edited  by  Millin.  See  Description  d’mie  Musaiipie  antique  du  MusoePio- 
Clfmentiii  a librae,  reprbsentant  dea  scenes  do  tragedies,  par  A.  L.  Millin,  Paris, 

iviy. 

^ The  opposition  of  tho  chorus  and  the  scenic  actors  is  generally  that  of  the 
Homeric  and  a*a«rir. 

^ 'Ur  x«i  fia^c,  is  tho  remark  of  Lucian  dc  Saltut.  c,  27.  upou  a 

tiRgic  actor. 
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indispensable  accompaniment  (o  tragedy.  Tliey  not  only  concealed  the 
individual  features  of  well-known  actors,  and  enabled  the  spectators 
entirely  to  forget  the  performer  in  his  part,  but  gave  to  his  whole  aspect 
that  ideal  character  which  the  tragedy  of  antiquity  demanded.  The  tragic 
mask  wa.s  not,  indeed,  intentionally  ugly  and  caricatured,  like  the  coinic  ; 
but  the  half-open  mouth,  the  large  eye-sockets,  the  sharply-defined  fea- 
tures, in  vvhich  every  characteristic  was  presented  in  its  utmost  strength, 
the  bright  and  hard  colouring,  were  calculated  to  make  the  impression 
of  a being  agitated  by  tlie  emotions  and  the  passions  of  human  nature 
in  a degree  far  above  the  standard  of  common  life.  T'he  loss  of  the  usual 
gesticulation  was  not  felt  in  ancient  tragedy;  since  it  would  nut  have 
been  forcible  enough  to  suit  the  conception  of  an  aucient  hero,  nor 
would  it  have  been  visible  to  the  majority  of  the  spectators  in  the  vast 
theatres  of  antiquity.  The  unnatural  effect  vvhich  a set  and  uniform 
cast  of  features  would  produce  in  tragedy  of  varied  passion  and  action, 
like  ours,  was  much  less  striking  in  ancient  tragedy  ; wherein  the  prin- 
cipal persons,  once  forcibly  possessed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions, 
appeared  through  the  whole  remaining  piece  in  a slate  of  mind  which 
was  become  the  habitual  and  fundamental  character  of  their  existence. 
It  is  po.ssible  to  imagine  the  Orestes  of  ./Eschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with  the 
same  countenance,  though  this  would  be  difficult  in  the  case  of  Hamlet 
or  Tasso.  The  masks  could,  however,  be  changed  between  the  acts, 
so  as  to  represent  the  necessary  changes  in  the  state  or  emotions  of  the 
persons.  Thus  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  after  King  (Edipus  knows 
the  extent  of  his  calamity  and  has  executed  the  bloody  punishment  on 
himself,  he  appeared  in  a different  mask  from  that  which  he  wore  in  the 
confidence  of  virtue  and  of  happiness. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  masks  of  the  ancients 
were  also  framed  with  a view  to  increase  the  power  of  the  voice.  It  is, 
at  least,  certain  that  the  voices  of  the  tragic  actors  had  a strength  and 
a metallic  resonance,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  practice,  no 
less  than  of  natural  organization.  Various  technical  expressions  of  the 
ancients  denote  this  sort  of  tone,  drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  chest,* 
which  filled  the  vast  area  qf  the  theaitre  with  a monotonous  sort  of 
chant.  This,  even  in  the  ordinary  dialogue,  had  more  resemblance  to 
singing  than  to  the  speech  of  common  life ; and  in  its  unwearied  uni- 
formity and  distinctly  measured  rhythmical  cadence,  must  have  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  some  more  ixrwerful  and  exalted  being  than  earth  coulil 
then  produce,  resounding  through  the  ample  space. 

§ 3.  But  before  we  examine  further  into  the  impressions  which  the 
car  received  from  the  tragedy  of  antiquity,  we  must  endeavour  to 
complete  the  outline  of  those  made  upon  the  eye;  and  to  give  such  an 

* especially  tx  in  Lucian. 
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accnimt  of  the  place  of  reprcscntalioii  and  the  scenic  arrangements  as 
pro|K.Tly  belongs  to  a history  of  literature.  The  ancient  theatres  were 
•Slone  buildings  of  enormous  size,  calculated  to  accommorlate  the  whole 
free  and  adult  population  of  a Greek  city  at  the  spectacles  and  festal 
games;  for  exanjple,  the  1 6, OUU  Athenian  citizens,  with  the  educated 
women  and  many  foreigners.  These  theatres  were  not  ilesigned  ex- 
clusively for  dramatic  poetry  ; choraf  dances,  festal  processions,  and 
revels,  all  sorts  of  representations  of  public  life  and  popular  assemblies, 
were  held  in  them.  Hence  we  find  theatres  in  every  part  of  Greece, 
though  dramatic  poetry  was  the  |)cculiar  growth  of  Athens.  Much, 
however,  in  theatrical  architecture,  such  us  it  became  in  Athens,  where 
the  forms  were  determined  by  fixed  rules,  can  only  he  explained  by  the 
adaptation  of  those  forms  to  dramatic  exhibitions. 

The  Athenians  began  to  build  their  stone  theatre  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysus'on  the  south  side  of  the  citadel,*  in  Olymp.  70.  1.  n.  c.  hOO; 
the  woorlen  scaffolding,  from  which  the  people  had  heretofore  witnessed 
the  games,  having  fallen  down  in  that  year.  It  must  very  soon  have 
been  so  far  completed  as'to  render  it  possible  for  the  master-pieces  of 
the  three  great  tragedians  to  1%  represented  in  it;  though  perhaps  the 
architectural  decorations  of  all  the  parts  were  finished  later.  As  early 
as  the  Pelopunncsian  war,  .singularly  beautiful  theatres  were  built  in 
Peloponnesus  and  Sicily. 

§ 4.  The  whole  structure  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  the  drama  itself, 
may  be  traced  to  the  chorus,  whose  station  was  the  original  centre  of 
the  whole  performance.  Around  this  all  the  rest  was  grouped.  The 
orchestra  (which  oecupied  a circular  level  space  in  the  centre,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  building)  grew  out  of  the  chorus, 
or  dancing  place,  of  the  Homeric  time.s  ;t  a level  smooth  sjtace,  large 
and  wide  enough  for  the  unrestrained  movements  of  a numerous  band 
of  dancers.  The  altar  Of  Dionysus,  arouitd  which  the  dithyrambic 
chorus  danced  in  a circle,  had  given  rise  to  a sort  of  raised  platform 
in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  the  Thytnele,  which  served  as  resting 
place  for  the  chorus  when  it  took  up  a stationary  position.  It  was  used 
in  various  ways,  according  to  purposes  required  by  the  particular  tra- 
gedy; whether  as  a furtcreal  monument,  a terrace  with  allars,  &c.{ 

* T»  fiarftv  or  ri  Sutvnv 

f Above,  ch.  III.  § 6. 

I It  is  sufficient  here  briefly  to  remark,  that  the  form  of  the  ancient  Attic  theatre 
should  not  be  confounded  with  that  usual  In  the  Alaccdooian  period,  in  Alexandria, 
Antiochia,  and  similar  cities.  In  the  latter,  the  original  orchestra  was  divided  into 
halves,  and  the  half  which  was  nearest  the  stage,  was,  by  ineans  of  a platform  of 
1 oards,  converted  into  a spacious  inferior  stage,  upon  which  the  mimes  or  planipc* 
darii,  as  well  as  musicians  and  dancers,  played  ; while  the  stage,  strictly  so  called, 
continued  to  be  appropriated  to  the  tragic  and  comic  actors.  This  division  of  the 
ou'hestra  was  then  called  ih^mtUy  or  even  orchutruy  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
word. 
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The  chorus  itself,  in  its  transition  from  lyric  to  dramatic  poetry,  had 
undergone  a total  change  of  form.  As  a dithyrambic  chorus,  it  moved 
in  a ring  around  the  altar  which  served  as  a centre,  and  had  a com- 
pletely independent  character  and  action.  As  a dramatic  chorus,  it 
was  connected  with  the  action  of  the  stage,  was  interested  in  what  was 
[lassing  there,  and  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  front  the  stage.  Hence, 
according  to  the  old  grammarians,  the  chorus  of  the  drama  was  qua- 
drangular, t.  e.,  arranged  so  that  the  dancers,  when  standing  in  their 
regular  places  in  rows  and  groups  and  Ivyu),  formed  right 

angles.  In  this  form  it  passed  through  the  wide  side-entrances  of  the 
orchestra  (the  s-npofoi)  into  the  centre  of  it,  where  it  arranged  itself 
between  the  thyraele  and  the  stage  in  straight  lines.  The  number  of 
dancers  in  the  tragic  chorus  was  probably  reduced  from  fifty,  the 
number  of  the  choreutoe  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  in  the  following 
manner.  First,  a quadrangular  chorus,  of  forty-eight  'persons,  was 
formed ; and  this  was  divided  into  four  parts  or  sets  which  met  toge- 
ther. This  hypothesis  will  explain  many  difficulties ; for  example,  how 
it  is  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Eumenides  of  AUschylus,  two  separate 
choruses,  the  Furies  and  the  festal  train,  come  on  the  stage  together.* 
The  chorus  of  Aischylus  accordingly  consisted  of  twelve  persons;  at  a 
later  jteriod  Sophocles  increased  them  to  fifteen,  which  was  the  regular 
number  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripidcs.t 

The  places  occupied  by  the  choral  dancers  were  all  determined  by 
established  usages,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  afford  the  public 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  chorus,  and  to  bring  into  the  foreground 
the  handsomest  and  best  dressed  of  the  choreutte.  The  usual  move- 
ments of  the  tragic  chorus  were  solemn  and  stately,  as  beseemed  the 
dignified  venerable  persons,  such  as  matrons  and  old  men,  who  fre- 
quently apjieared  in  them.  The  tragic  style  of  dancing,  called  Emmc- 
leia,  is  described  as  the  most  grave  and  solemn  of  the  public  dances. 

§ 5.  Although  the  chorus  not  only  sang  alone,  when  the  actors  had 
quitted  the  stage,  but  sometimes  sang  alternately  with  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  and  sometimes  entered  into  dialogue  with  them,  yet  it  did 
not,  in  general,  stand  on  the  same  level  with  them,  but  on  a raised 
stage  or  platform,  considerably  higher  than  the  orchestra.  But  as  the 
orchestra  and  the  stage  were  not  only  contiguous,  ^but  Joined,  our  in- 
formation on  this  point  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  miglit  be  wished. 
To  the  eye  of  the  spectator  the  relation  in  which  the  persons  of  the 
drama  stood  to  the  chorus  was  determined  by  their  appearance ; the 

* The  tame  feet  also  throwi  a ligfit  on  the  number  of  the  chonit  uf  eomeily, 
twenty-four.  ThU  was  half  the  tragic  chorus,  ainee  comedies  were  not  acted  by- 
fours.  but  singly. 

f nie  accounts  of  the  aocii-nt  grammarians  respecting  tire  arrangements  of  the 
chorus  refer  to  the  cfiorus  of  ^/trrn  jn-rsona ; as  their  accounts  respertiug  the 
orrangements  of  lire  stage  refer  to  the  /Acre  actors.  The  reason  was,  that  tire  form 
of  the  Aisch)  lean  tragedy  had  become  obsolete. 
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former,  heroes  of  the  mythical  vvorltl,  whose  whole  aspect  besfoke  some- 
thinnr  mightier  and  more  sublime  than  ordinary  humanity ; the  latter, 
generally  composed  of  men  of  the  peo|>l^  whose  part  it  was  to  show  the 
impression  made  by  the  incidents  of  the  drama  on  lower  and  feebler 
minds ; and  thus,  as  it  were,  interpret  them  to  the  audience,  with 
whom  they  owned  a more  kindred  nature.  The  ancient  stage  was 
remarkably  long,  but  of  little  depth. #lt  was  but  a small  segment  cut 
from  the  circle  of  the  orchestra;  but  it  extended  on  either  side  so  fur 
that  its  length  was'ncarly  double  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra.*  This 
form  of  the  stage  is  founded  on  the  artisticul  taste  of  the  ancients  gene- 
rally ; and  again,  influenced  their  dramatic  representation  in  a remark- 
able manner.  As  ancient  sculpture  delighted  above  all  things  in  the 
long  lines  of  figures,  which  we  see  in  the  pediments  and  friezes,  and 
as  even  the  painting  of  antiquity  placed  single  figures  in  |>erfect  outline 
near  each  other,  but  clear  and  distinct,  and  rarely  so  closely  grouped  as 
that  one  intercepted  the  view  of  another;  so  also  the  persons  on  the 
stage,  the  heroes  and  their  attendants  (who  were  often  numerous),  stood 
in  long  rows  on  this  long  and  narrow  stage.  The  persons  who  came 
from  a distance  were  never  seen  advancing  from  the  back  of  the  stage, 
but  from  the  side,  whence  they  oflen  had  to  walk  a considerable  dis- 
tance before  they  reached  the  centre  where  the  principal  actors  stood. 
The  oblong  space  which  the  stage  formed  was  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  high  walls,  the  hinder  one  of  which  alone  was  properly  called  the 
Scene,  the  narrow  walls  on  the  right  and  left  were  styled  Parascenia, 
the  stage  itself  was  called  in  accurate  language,  not  scene,  but  Ptu- 
scenium,  because  it  was  in  front  of  the  scene.  Scene  properly  means 
a tent  or  hut,  and  such  was  doubtless  erected  of  woo<l  by  the  earliest 
beginners  of  dramatic  performances,  to  mark  the  dwelling  of  the  prin- 
cipal person  represented  by  the  actor.  Out  of  this  he  came  forth  into 
the  open  space,  and  into  this  he  retired  again. 

' And  although  this  poor  and  small  hut  at  length  gave  place  to  the 
stately  scene,  enriched  with  architectural  decorations,  yet  its  purpose 
and  destination  remained  essentially  the  same.  It  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  principal  person  or  persons;  the  proscenium  was  the  space  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  continuation  of  this  space  was  the  orchestra.  Thus  the 
scene  might  represent  a camp  with  the  tent  of  the  hero,  as  in  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles  ; a wild  region  of  wood  and  rock,  with  a cave  for  a 
dwelling  place,  as  in  the  Philoctctes ; but  its  usual  pur^iort  and  deco- 

* Those  leaders  who  wish  fur  more  precise  infurmation  about  architeetiirst  mea- 
sures and  proportions  may  consult  the  beautiful  plau  given  by  Donaldson,  in  the 
supplemental  volume  to  Stuart's  .Antiquities  of  Athens,  London,  IStO,  p.  33.  It 
stiould,  however,  be  obsvrverl.  that  the  projecting  sides  of  tire  proscenium,  which 
Donaldson  has  assumed  with  flirt,  arc  not  supported  by  any  ancient  testi  nony,  nor 
can  they  be  juslitred  hy  any  requirement  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the 
Greeks.  The  space  required  for  these  projections  oiiglit  rather  to  be  allotted  to  the 
side  entrances  of  the  orchestra,  the  »(«!«, 
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ration  were  the  front  of  a chieftain’s  palace  with  its  colonnades,  roofs 
and  towers,  together  with  all  the  accessory  buildings  which  could  be 
erected  on  the  stage,  with  m(^e  or  less  of  finish  and  of  adaptation  to 
the  special  exigencies  of  the  tragedy.  Sometimes  also  it  exhibited  a 
temple,  with  the  buildings  and  arrangements  appertaining  to  a Grecian 
sanctuary.  But  in  every  case  it  is  the  front  alone  of  the  palace  or  the 
temple  that  is  seen,  not  the  intdlkr. 

In  the  life  of  antiquity,  everything  great  and  important,  all  the  main 
actions  of  family  or  political  interest,  passed  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
view  of  men.  Even  social  meetings  took  place  rather  in  public  halls, 
in  market-places  and  streets,  than  in  rooms  and  chambers;  and  the 
habits  and  actions,  which  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  a house,  were 
never  regarded  as  forming  subjects  for  public  observation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should  come 
fortli  from  the  interior  of  the  house ; and  tragic  poets  were  compelled 
to  comply  strictly  with  this  condition  in  the  invention  and  plan  of  their 
dramatic  compositions.  Tlie  heroic  personages,  when  about  to  give 
utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  came  forth  into  the  court  in 
front  of  their  houses.  Prom  the  other  side  came  the  chorus  out  of  the 
city  or  district  in  which  the  principal  |>ersons  dwelt ; they  assembled, 
as  friends  or  neiglibours  might,  to  otfer  their  counsel  or  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  principal  actors  on  the  stage,  on  some  open  space  ; often 
a market-place  designed  for  popular  meetings ; such  as,  in  the  monar- 
chical times  of  Greece,  was  commonly  attached  to  the  prince’s  palace. 

Far  from  shocking  received  notions,  the  performance  of  choral  dances 
in  this  place  was  quite  in  accordance  with  Greek  usages.  Anciently, 
these  market-places  were  specially  designed  for  numerous  popular 
choruses;  they  even  themselves  bore  the  name  of  chorus.*  When  the 
stage  and  the  whole  theatre  had  been  adapted  for  this  kind  of  repre- 
sentation, it  was  necessary  that  comedy  also  should  conform  to  it ; even 
in  those  productions  which  exclusively  represented  the  incidents  and 
paasions  of  private  and  domestic  life.  In  the  imitations  of  the  later 
Attic  comedy  which  we  owe  to  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  stage  repre- 
sents, considerable  portions  of  streets;  the  houses  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama  are  distinguishable,  interspersed  with  public  buildings  and 
temples;  every  thing  is  arranged  by  the  poet  with  the  ulni(;,st  attention 
to  effect ; and  generally  to  nature  and  probability,  so  that  the  actors,  in 
all  their  goings  and  comings,  their  entrances  and  exits,  their  meetings 
in  the  streets  and  at  their  doors,  piay  disclose  jtist  so  much  of  their 
sentiments  and  their  projects  as  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
spectator  to  know. 

§ 6.  The  massive  and  permanent  walls  of  the  stage  had  certain 
f>l>cnings  which,  although  differently  decorated  for  different  piece.s,  were 

• Cb.  III.  § 6. 
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never  ciianjircd.  Each  of  these  entrances  to  the  sto^  had  its  established 
and  permanent  si^niheation,  and  this  enabled  the  spectator  to  apprehend 
many  things  at  the  first  glance,  which  he  must  have  otherwise  gradually 
made  out  in  the  course  of  the  piece;  since  contrivances  similar  to  onr 
play-bills  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
audience  came  furnished  with  certain  preliminary  information  concerning 
wliat  they  were  about  to  witness,  by  means  of  which  the  plot  wa.s  far 
more  clear  to  them  than  it  can  now  be  by  mere  retiding.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  distinct  meaning  attached  to  the  right  and  the  left  side.  The 
theatre  at  Athens  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  such 
a manner  that  a person  standing  on  the  stage  saw  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  and  the  harbour  on  his  left,  and  the  country  of  Attica  on  his 
right.  Hence,  a man  who  entered  on  the  right  by  the  parascenia,  was 
invariably  undcrsUKid  to  come  from  the  country,  or  from  afar;  on  the 
left,  from  the  city,  or  the  neighbourhood.  The  two  side-walls  always 
Imre  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  arrangements,  as  to  exterior 
or  interior.  Of  course,  the  lower  side  entrance  which  led  into  the 
orchestra,  stood  in  the  .same  relation  ; but  of  these,  the  right  one  was 
little  used,  because  the  chorus  gctierally  consLsted  of  inliabitants  of  the 
place,  or  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  main  wall,  however,  or 
tlie  scene,  properly  so  called,  hud  three  doors;  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  royal  door,  represented  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace, 
the  abode  of  the  prince  himself ; that  on  the  right  was  held  to  be  a 
passage  leading  without,  especially  to  the  apartments  of  the  guests, 
which  in  Greek  houses  were  often  in  a detached  building  appropriated 
to  that  pur|)Osc;  that  on  the  left,  more  towards  the  interior,  leading  to 
a part  of  the  house  not  obvious  to  the  first  approach  ; such  as  a shrine, 
a prison,  the  apartments  of  the  women,  &c. 

§ 7.  But  the  Greeks  carried  still  further  this  association  of  certain 
localities  with  certain  incidents  or  appearances.  The  moment  an  actor 
entered,  they  could  decide  upon  his  part  and  his  relation  to  the  whole 
drama.  And  here  we  come  to  the  point  in  which  the  Greek  drama 
seems  the  most  fettered  by  inflexible  rules,  and  forced  into  forms  which 
appear,  to  our  feelings,  stiff  and  unnatural.  Grecian  art,  however,  as 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  all  its  manifestations,  loves 
distinct  and  unvarying  forms,  which  take  possession  of  the  mind  with 
all  the  force  of  habit,  and  immediately  put  it  into  a certain  frame  and 
temper.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  these  forms  appear  to  cramp  the 
creative  genius,  to  check  the  free  course  of  the  fancy ; on  the  other. 
Works  of  art,  which  have  a given  measure,  a prescribed  form,  to  fill  out, 
actpiire,  when  this  form  is  animated  by  a corresponding  spirit,  a peculiar 
stability  which  seems  to  raise  them  above  the  capricious  and  ephemeral 
productions  of  the  human  mitid,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  the  eternal 
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works  of  nature,  where  the  raost  rigorous  conformity  to  laws  is  com- 
bined willi  boundless  variety  and  beauty. 

In  tile  dramatic  poi-try  of  Greece,  indeed,  the  outward  form  to  which 
genius  is  forced  to  adapt  itself,  appears  the  more  rigid,  and,  we  may 
say  arbilrarv,  since,  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  choice  of  ihouglits, 
expression  and  metre,  are  added  rules,  prescribed  by  the  local  and 
personal  character  of  the  represantation.  With  regard  to  tlie  persons 
of  the  drama,  the  ancients  show  that  historical  taste  which  consists  in 
a singular  union 'of  attachment  to  given  forms,  with  aspiration  after 
further  progress.  The  antique  type  is  never  unnecessarily  rejected; 
but  is  rendered  susceptible  of  a greater  display  of  creative  power  by 
expansions  which  may  be  said  to  lie  in  its  very  nature. 

We  have  seen  how  a single  actor  was  detached  from  the  chorus,  and 
how  Thespis  and  Phrynichus  contented  themselves  with  this  arrange- 
ment, by  causing  him  to  represent  in  succession  all  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  and  either  before,  or  with  the  chorus,  to  conduct  the  whole  action 
of  the  piece,  .^schylus  added  the  second  actor,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
contrast  of  two  acting  (lersons  on  the  stage,  since  the  general  character 
of  the  chorus  was  that  of  a mere  hearer  or  recipient ; and  although  ca- 
pable of  expressing  its  own  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears,  it  was  not  adapted 
to  independent  action.  According  to  this  form,  only  two  speaking 
persons  (mules  might  be  introduced  in  any  number)  could  appear  on 
the  stage  at  the  same  time  : — they,  however,  might  lioth  enter  again  in 
other  characters,  time  only  being  allowed  for  change  of  dress.  The 
appearance  of  the  same  actor  in  different  parts  of  (he  same  play  did  not 
strike  the  ancients  as  more  extraordinary  than  his  appearance  in  dif- 
ferent parts  in  different  plays ; since  the  pergons  of  the  actors  were 
effectually  disguised  by  masks,  and  (heir  skill  enabled  them  to  represent 
various  characters  with  perfect  success.  The  dramatic  art  of  those 
times  required  extraordinary  natural  gifts;  strength  of  body  and  of 
voice,  as  well  as  a most  careful  education  and  training  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

From  the  time  of  (he  great  poets,  and  even  later,  in  the  age  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  interest  and  character  of  dramatic 
performance  rested  entirely  on  the  actors,  the  number  of  actors  capable 
of  satisfying  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public  was  alwavs  very 
small.  Hence,  it  was  an  object  to  turn  the  talents  of  the  few  eminent 
actors  to  the  greatest  possible  account  ; and  to  prevent  that  injury  to 
the  general  effeet  which  the  interposition  of  inferior  actors,  even  in 
subordinate  parts,  must  ever  produce;  and,  in  fact,  so  often  nowadays 
docs  produce.  Even  Sophoch  s did  not  venture  beyond  the  introduction 
of  a third  actor ; this  appeared  to  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to 
the  variety  and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  sacrificing  the 
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simplicity  and  clearness  which,  in  the  p^ood  ages  uf  antiquity,  were 
always  held  to  be  the  most  essential  qualities.  .'Kschyliis  adopted  this 
third  actor  in  the  three  connected  plays,  the  Agamemnon,  t'hoephoriB, 
and  Eumenides;  which  he  seems  to  have  brought  out  at  Athens  at  the 
end  of  his  career.  His  other  tragedies,  which  were  perrormed  earlier, 
are  all  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  represented  by  two  actors.* 
All  the  plays  of  .Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  adapted  for  three  actors 
only,  excepting  one,  the  (Edipus  in  Colonus,  which  could  not  l»c  acted 
without  the  introduction  of  a fourth.  The  rich  and  intricate  com|M>sitlon 
of  this  noble  drama  would  have  been  impossible  without  this  innovation.t 
But  even  Sophocles  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  ilured  to  introduce 
it  on  the  stage.  It  is  known  that  the  CEdipus  in  Colonus  was  not  acted 
till  after  his  death,  when  it  was  brought  out  by  Sophocles  the  younger. 

§ 8.  But  the  ancients  laid  more  stress  upon  the  preci.se  number  and 
the  mutua’I  relations  of  these  three  actors  than  might  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said.  They  distinguished  them  by  the  technical  names 
of  Protagonistes,  Deuteragonistes,  and  Trilagonistes.  These  names  arc 
used  with  different  meanings.  Sometimes  the  actors  themselves  are 
designated  by  their  parts ; os,  for  example,  when  Cleandrus  is  called  tlie 
protagonist  of  iEschylus,  and  Myniscus  his  deuteragonist ; or  when 
Demosthenes,  in  his  contest  with  .Machines,  s^ys,  that  to  represent 
such  a stern  and  cruel  tyrant  as  Creon  in  the  Antigone,  is  the  peculiar 
glory  and  privilege  of  the  tritagonist ; iEschincs  himself  having 
served  under  mure  distinguished  actors  as  tritagonist.  Sometimes  the 
persons  entering  the  stage  are  distinguished  by  these  three  names  ; as 
when  Pollux  the  grammarian  says,  that  the  jirotogonist  should  always 
enter  from  the  middle  door ; that  the  dwelling  of  the  deuteragonist 
should  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  that  of  the  third  person  of  the  drama 
on  the  left.  According  to  a passage  in  a modern  Platonic  philosopher.^ 
important  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  drama,  the  poet  docs  not  create 
the  protagonist,  deuteragonist,  or  tritagonist ; he  only  gives  to  each  of 
these  actors  his  appropriate  part. 

This,  and  other  expres.sions  of  the  ancients  have  involved  the  subject 
in  many  perjdexing  difficulties,  which  it  would  detain  us  too  long  to 
examine  in  detail.  Our  purpose  will  be  best  accomplished  by  giving 
such  a summary  explanation  as  will  enable  these  distinctions  to  be 
understood. 

* The  prologue  of  the  Prometheua  appears,  indeed,  to  recpiire  three  actors  for 
the  parts  uf  Prometheus,  Hephiestus,  and  Cratos;  but  these  might  have  been  so 
arranged,  so  as  nut  to  require  a third  actor. 

f Unless  we  assume  that  the  part  of  Theseus  in  this  play  was  partly  acted 
by  the  person  who  represented  Antigone,  and  partly  hy  the  jierson  who  represented 
Ismene.  It  is,  however,  far  more  ditficult  for  /wo  actors  to  represent  one  part  in 
the  aame  tone  and  spirit,  than  for  one  actor  to  represent  teveral  parts  with  the  appro- 
priate modifications. 

{ Plotin.  Kiincod.  ii  L.  ii.  p.  268.  Basil,  p.  IS4.  Crcuicr,  Compare  the  note  of 
Creuxer,  vol.  iii.  p.  lo3,  ed.  Oxon. 
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The  tragedy  of  antiquity  originated  in  the  delineation  of  a suffering 
or  passion  (iru-?oc),  and  remained  true  to  its  firj^  destination.  Sometimes 
it  is  outward  suffering,  danger,  and  injury  ; sometimes,  rather  inward; 
a fierce  struggle  of  the  soul,  a grievous  burthen  on  the  spirit;  but  it  is 
always  one  pasnon,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  which  claims  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  The  person,  then,  whose  fate  excites  this 
sympathy,  whose  outward  or  inward  wars  and  conflicts  are  exhibited, 
is  the  pToltu/onisl.  In  the  four  dramas  which  require  only  two  actors, 
the  protagonist  is  easily  distinguished;  in  the  Prometheus,  the  chained 
Titan  himself ; in  the  Persians,  Ato.ssa,  torn  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  army  and  the  kingdom  ; in  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  Eteocles 
driven  by  his  father’s  curse  to  fratricide ; in  the  Suppliants,  Danaus, 
the  fugitive,  seeking  a new  home.  The  deuicragonUt,  in  this  form 
of  the  drama,  is  not,  in  general,  the  author  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
protagonist.  This  is  some  external  power,  which,  in  these  tragedies, 
is^  not  brought  to  view.  His  only  function  is  to  call  forth  the  expres- 
sions of  the  various  emotions  of  the  protagonist,  sometimes  by 
friendly  sympathy,  sometimes  by  painful  tidings:  as  for  example,  in 
the  Prometheus,  Oceanus,  lo,  and  Hermes,  are  all  parts  of  the 
deuleragonist.  The  protagonist  may  also  appear  in  other  parts ; but 
the  tragedian  generally  sought  to  concentrate  all  the  force  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  piece  on  one  part.  When  a trilotjonisl  is  introduced,  he 
generally  acts  as  instigator  or  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonist ; 
although  himself  the  least  pathetic  or  sympathetic  person  of  the  drama, 
he  is  yet  the  occasion  of  situations  by  which  pity  and  interest  for  the 
principal  person  are  powerfully  excited.  To  the  deuteragonist  fall 
the  parts  in  which,  though  distinguished  by  a lofty  ardour  of  feeling, 
there  is  not  the  vehemence  and  depth  appropriate  to  the  protago- 
nist ; feebler  characters,  with  calmer  blood  and  less  daring  aspiration 
of  mind,  whom  Sophocles  is  fond  of  attaching  to  his  heroes  as  a sort  of 
foil,  to  bring  out  their  full  force.  But  even  these  sometimes  display  a 
peculiar  beauty  and  elevation  of  character.  Thus  the  gradation  of  these 
three  kinds  of  parts  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  one  part  is 
calculated  to  excite  pity  and  anxiety,  and  to  command,  generally,  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  If  we  look  over  the  titles  of  the  plays  of 
the  three  great  tragedians,  we  shall  find  that,  when  they  are  not 
derived  from  the  chorus,  or  the  general  subject  of  the  piece,  they  always 
consist  of  the  names  of  the  persons  lo  wliom  the  ctiief  interest  attaches. 
Antigone,  Electra,  (Edipus,  the  king  and  the  exile,  Ajax,  Philoctetcs, 
Dejanira,  Medea,  Hecuba,  Ion,  Ilippolytus,  &c.,  are  unquestionably  all 
prolagonistic  parts.* 

* A more  detailed  iiluatration  of  this  point,  which  would  lead  to  investigations 
into  the  structure  of  the  several  trii(o;dies,  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
piesent  work.  We  will,  however,  state  the  distribution  of  the  part-*  in  several 
tragedies,  which  seems  to  us  the  most  probable.  In  the  extant  tnlogy  of  .'Hschyhia, 
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It  was  the  ('real  endeavour  of  Greek  art  to  exhibit  the  character  and 
rank  of  the  individuals  whom  it  grou|Kd  topfether,  and  to  present  to  the 
eye  a symmetrical  image,  corresponding  with  the  idea  of  the  action  which 
was  to  be  represented.  The  protagonist,  as  the  person  whose  fate  was 
the  centre  around  which  all  revolved,  must  therefore  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage;  the  deuteragonist  and  tritagonist  approached  him  from 
either  side.  Hence  it  was  an  invariable  ride  for  the  protagonist  never 
to  leave  the  stage  by  either  of  the  side-doors.  If,  however,  he  came 
from  abroad,  like  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  in  Avschylus,  he  passed 
through  the  middle  door  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  was  his 
habitation.  With  regard  to  the  deuteragonist  and  tritagonist,  many 
dithcullies  must  have  arisen  from  the  local  meaning  attached  to  the  two 
side  doors ; but,  if  space  sufficed  for  such  detailed  explanations,  we 
might  show,  from  numerous  examples,  how  the  tragic  poets  found 
means  to  fulfil  all  these  conditions. 

§ 9.  Changes  of  scene  were  very  seldom  necessary  in  ancient  tragedy. 
The  Greek  tragedies  are  so  constructed  that  the  .speeches  and  actions, 
of  which  they  are  mainly  composed,  might  with  perfect  propriety  p.sss 
on  one  spot,  and  indeed  ought  generally  to  pass  in  the  court  in  front 
of  the  royal  house.  The  actions  to  which  no  si>eech  is  attached,  and 
which  do  not  serve  to  develope  thoughts  and  feelings,  (such  as 
Eteocles’  combat  with  his  brother ; the  murder  of  Agamemnon ; 
Antigone's  performance  of  the  obsec|uiea  of  Polynices,  &e.),  are 
imagined  to  pass  behind  or  without  the  scene,  and  are  only  related 
on  the  stage.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  messengers  and 
heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.  The  poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the 
reason  given  by  Horace,*  vi*.,  that  bloody  s|iectacles  and  incredible 
events  excite  less  horror  and  doubt  when  related,  and  ought  therefore 
not  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  : there  was  also  the  far  deeper  general 
reason,  that  it  is  never  the  outward  act  with  which  the  interest  of  ancient 


the  problem  must  be  to  preserve  the  Mtmc  part  for  the  same  actor  tlirough  all  tbo 
three  plays. 

(Pniag.  Agamemnon,  guard,  herald. 

Agamemnon.  Dtmtcrag,  Cassandra,  >£gisfthus. 

TVi/ay.  ('lyticmnestia. 

Ih^tQg.  Orestes. 

Cho^phori  •'  Dcuiaritg.  Klectra, /Kgisthus,  Kxangclos. 

Tritag.  Clyttemnestra,  female  attendant. 

Pratag.  Orestes. 

Kumenides  « Dtuterag.  Apollo. 

Tr\tag.  Pythias,  ClyUemnestra,  Athene. 

For  Pophoclcs,  the  Antigone  and  the  ^ilipu.sTyranmis  m.ay  serve  as  examples. 

Antigone,  Tiretias,  Kurydice,  Kxangelos. 

DettUrog.  Ismeue,  guard,  llaiinon,  messenger. 

Tritag.  Creon. 

{Profug.  CEdipus. 

Pemlerag.  Priest,  Joeasta,  servant,  Kaangelos. 

Tritag.  Creon  Tiresiai,  mesieuger. 


• Art.  Poet.  180. 
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trai^edy  is  most  intimately  bound  up.  The  action  which  forms  the  basis 
of  every  tragedy  of  tliose  times  is  internal  and  spiritual ; the  reflections, 
resolutions,  feelings,  the  mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be 
expressed  in  speech,  are  developed  on  the  stage.  For  outward  action, 
which  is  generally  mute,  or,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  words,  the  epic  form — narration — is  the  only  appropriate 
vehicle.  Battles,  single  combats,  murders,  sacrifices,  funerals,  and  the 
like,  whateiler  in  mythology  is  accomplished  by  strength  of  hand,  passes 
behind  the  scenes;  even  when  it  might,  without  any  considerable  dilR- 
culty,  be  performed  in  front  of  them.  Exceptions,  such  as  the  chaining 
of  Prometheus,  and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent  than  real, 
and  indeed  serve  to  confirm  the  general  rule  ; since  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  his  suicide,  that  the  outward  acts  are  brought 
on  the  stage.  Moreover,  the  costume  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.  The  lengthened  and 
stuffed  out  figures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a ludicrous  effect,  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.*  From  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  would  here  have  been  but  one  step,  which 
antique  tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking. 

Thus  it  was  rather  from  reasons  inherent  in  its  nature,  than  from 
obedience  to  prescribed  rules,  that  Greek  tragedy  observed,  with  few 
exceptions,  unity  of  plan  ; and  hence  it  required  no  arrangement  for  a 
complete  change  of  scenic  decorations,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
the  Roman  theatre.f  In  Athens  all  the  necessary  changes  were 
clTccted  by  means  of  the  Pcriaclev,  erected  in  the  corners  of  the  stage. 
These  were  machines  of  the  form  of  a triangular  prism,  which  turned 
round  rapidly  and  presented  three  different  surfaces.  On  the  side 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  foreign  parts,  it  afforded  at  each 
turn  a different  perspective  view,  while,  on  the  home  side,  some  single 
near  object  alone  was  changed.  For  example,  the  transition  from 
the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  temple  of  Pallas  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
in  the  Eumenidcs  of  .-Eschylus,  was  effected  in  this  manner.  No 
greater  change  of  scene  than  this  takes  place  in  any  extant  Greek 
tragedy.  Where  different  but  neighbouring  places  are  represented,  the 
great  length  of  the  stage  suSlced  to  contain  them  all,  especially  as  the 
Greeks  required  no  exact  and  elaborate  imitation  of  reality : a slight 
indication  was  suflicient  to  set  in  activity  their  quick  and  mobile  ima- 
ginations. In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  the  half  of  the  stage  on  the  left 
hand  represents  the  Grecian  camp ; the  tent  of  Ajax,  which  must  be 
in  the  centre,  terminates  the  right  wing  of  this  camp  ; on  the  right,  is 

* According  to  Lucian,  Somuium  live  Gallus,  c,  26,  it  was  ludicrous  to  sec  a 
person  fall  with  the  colhumus. 

f The  icrno  iluclilii  and  renUit, 
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seen  a lonely  forest  with  a distant  view  of  the  sea ; here  Ajax  enters 
when  he  is  about  to  destroy  liimself;  so  that  he  is  visible  to  the  au- 
dience, but  cannot  for  a long  time  be  seen  by  the  Chorus,  which  is  in 
the  side  space  of  the  orchestra.  * 

§ 10.  On  the  other  hand,  ancient  tragedy  was  required  to  fulhi 
another  condition,  which  could  only  co-exist  with  such  a conception  of 
the  locality  as  has  been  just  described.  It  is  this : the  proscenium 
or  stage  represents  a space  in  the  open  air;  what  passes  here  is  in 
public;  even  in  confidential  discourse  the  presence  of  witnesses  is  always 
to  be  feared.  But  it  was  occasionally  necessary  to  place  before  the 
spectator  a scene  which  was  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  house  ; for 
example,  when  the  plan  and  the  idea  of  the  piece  required  what  is 
called  a tragic  situation,  that  is,  a living  picture,  in  which  a whole 
scries  of  affecting  images  are  crowded  together.  Scenes  of  this  tre- 
mendous power  are:  that  in  which Clyttemnestra  with  the  bloody  sword 
sUnds  over  the  bodies  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  holding  the  gar- 
ment in  which  she  has  entangled  her  unfortunate  husband  ; and,  in 
the  succeeding  tragedy  of  the  same  trilogy,  that  in  which  Orestes  is  seen 
on  precisely  the  same  spot,  where  the  same  bathing  robe  now  covers  the 
bodies  of  iEgisthus  and  Clyttemnestra.  Or,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
Ajax,  standing  among  the  animals  which  he  has  slaughtered  in  his 
frenzy,  taking  them  for  the  princes  of  the  Greek  host,  and  now,  sunk 
in  the  deepest  melancholy,  contemplates  the  effects  of  his  madness. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  acts  themselves  in  the  moment 
of  execution;  but  the  circumslancet,  arising  out  of  those  acts  when 
accomplished,  which  occupied  the  reflections  and  the  feelings  of 
the  chorus  and  of  the  audience.  To  bring  on  the  stage  groups  like 
these,  (in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  which  we  recognize  the 
plastic  genius  of  the  age  that  produced  a Phidias,)  and  to  bring  to 
view  the  interior  of  dwellings  hidden  behind  the  scenes,  machines  were 
used,  called  Eccyclema  and  Exostra  (the  one  being  rolled,  the  other 
pushed  forward).  It  were  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
construction  of  these  machines  from  the  slight  indicatiops  we  could 
gather  from  the  grammarians;  but  their  working  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived in  the  tragedians  themselves.  The  side  doors  of  a palace  or 
tent  are  thrown  open,  and  in  the  same  moment  an  pnner  chamber  with 
its  appropriate  decorations  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  stage,  where  it 
remains  as  a central  point  of  the  dramatic  action,  till  the  progress  of 
the  drama  requires  its  disappearance  in  the  same  manner.  We  may 
fairly  presume  that  these  local  representations  were  far  from  rude  or 
tasteless ; that  they  were  worthy  of  the  feeling  for  lioauty,  and  the  fancy 
of  the  age  and  nation  which  produced  them ; especially  in  the  latter 
years  of  iE.schylus,  and  during  the  whole  career  of  Sophocles,  when 
the  matheniaticiaus,  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  had  begun  to  stur'v 
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perspfclive  with  a %iew  to  the  sla^e;  while  the  scene-painting  of 
Agatharchus  gave  rise  to  a peculiar  branch  of  that  art*  which,  by  * 
means  of  light  and  shadow,  produced  more  perfect  imitations  of  real 
bodies  than  bad  been  heretofore  known. 

Machinery  for  raising  figures  from  beneath  the  stage,  or  bearing 
them  through  the  air,  for  the  imitation  of  thunder  and  lightning,  &c. 
arrived  at  sufficient  perfection  in  the  time  of  the  three  great  tragedians 
to  accomplish  its  end.  The  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  especially  Prome- 
theus, prove  that  he  was  not  unjustly  reproached  with  a great  love  for 
fantastic  appearances  ; such  as  winged  cars,  and  strange  hippogryphs, 
)u  which  dcitic.s,  like  Oceaniis  and  his  daughters,  were  borne  on  the 
stage. 

§ 11.  We  believe  that  we  have  now  brought  before  our  readers  the 
principal  features  of  Greek  tragedy,  such  as  it  appeared  to  the  spec- 
tator when  represented  iu  the  theatre.  But  it  is  equally  necessary, 
before  we  venture  upon  an  estimate  of  the  several  tragedians,  to  oiler 
some  remarks  on  the  combination  of  the  several  parts  or  elements  of  ft 
Greek  tragedy;  since  this  also  involves  much  that  is  not  implied  in 
he  general  notion  of  a drama,  and  caiT  only  be  eluciflated  by  the 
(>eculiar  historical  origin  of  the  tragic  art  in  Greece. 

Ancient  Grecian  tragedy  consists  of  a union  of  lyric  poetry  and 
Iramatic  discourse,  which  may  be  analyzed  in  different  ways.  The 
chorus  may  be  distinguished  from  the  actors,  song  from  dialogue,  the 
lyrical  clement  from  the  strictly  dramatic.  But  the  most  convenient 
distinction,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  suggested  by  Aristotle, t between 
the  song  of  many  voices  and  the  song  or  speech  of  a single  person.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  chonis  only  ; the  second  to  the  chorus  or  the  actors, 
fhe  many-voiced  songs  of  the  chorus  have  a peculiar  and  determinate 
lignification  for  the  whole  tragedy.  They  were  called  slasimon  when 
hey  were  sung  by  the  chorus  iu  its  proper  place,  in  the  middle  of  the 
>rchestra,  and  parados  when  sung  by  the  chorus  while  advancing 
hrongh  the  side  entrance  of  the  orchestra,  or  otherwise  moving  towards 
he  place  where  it  arranged  itself  in  its  usual  order.  The  difference 
letwecn  the  parodos  and  the  stasimon  consists  mainly  in  this, — that  the 
former  more  frequently  begins  with  long  scries  of  anapmstic  systems, 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  a procession  or  march  ; or  a system 
)f  this  sort  was  introduced  between  the  lyrical  songs.  As  to  the  signi- 
fication of  these  songs,  the  situation  of  the  actors,  and  the  action  itself, 
form  the  subjects  of  reflection,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite  in  a 
;ympathizing  and  benevolent  mind  are  expressed.  The  parodos  chiefly 
explains  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  and  its  sympathy  in  the  business  of 
.lie  drama,  while  the  stosima  develop  this  sympathy  in  the  various  forms 

* Called  f Poet.'] 2. 
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which  the  progress  of  the  action  causes  it  to  assume.  As  the  cliorus, 
generally,  represented  the  ideal  specialor,  whose  mode  of  viewing  things 
was  to  guide  and  control  the  impres.sions  of  the  assembled  jteople,  so  it 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  stasimon,  amidst  the  press  and  tumult  of 
the  action,  to  maintain  tlurt  composure  of  mind  which  the  Greeks  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a work  of  art ; anil  to  divest  the 
action  of  the  accidental  and  personal,  in  order  to  place  in  a clearer  light 
its  inward  signification  and  the  thoughts  which  lay  beneath  the  surface. 
Stasima,  therefore,  are  only  introduceil  in  pauses,  when  the  action  tuts 
run  a certain  course;  the  stage  is  often  perfectly  clear,  or,  if  any  persons 
have  remained  on  it,  others  come  on  who  were  not  in  connexion  with 
them  before,  in  order  tluit  they  may  have  time  fur  the  change  of  costume 
and  masks.  In  this  manner  these  songs  of  the  assembled  chorus  divide 
the  tragedy  into  certain  parts,  which  may  l>e  compared  to  the  acLs  of 
modern  plays,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  called  the  part  before  the 
parudos  the  prolojuc,  the  [Xirts  between  the  parodus  and  the  stosimn, 
ppisodia,  the  part  after  the  last  stasimon,  exodus.  Tlic  chorus  appears 
in  this  kind  of  songs  in  its  appropriate  character,  and  is  true  to  its  desti- 
nation, viz.,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  a pious,  well-ordered  mind  in 
beautiful  and  noble  forms,  lienee  this  part  of  ancient  tragedy,  both  in 
matter  and  form,  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  choral  lyrics  of 
Stesichorus,  Pindar,  and  Simonides.  The  metrical  form  consists  of 
strophes  and  antistrnphes,  which  arc  connected  in  simple  series,  without 
any  artificial  interweaving,  as  in  the  choral  lyric  poetry.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  scheme  of  strophes  and  antistrophes  being  preserved 
through  a whole  stasimon,  it  is  changed  with  each  pair.  Nor  are  there 
epodes  after  every  pair  of  strophes  ; but  only  at  the  close  of  the  ode.* 
This  change  of  metre  (which  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  of  the  musical  moile)  was  used  to  express  a 
change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings  ; and  herein  the  dramatic  lyric  poetry 
differs  essentially  from  the  Pindaric.  For  whereas  the  latter  rests  on 
one  fundamental  thought  and  is  essentially  pervaded  by  one  tone  of 
feeling,  the  dramatic  lyric,  containing  allusions  to  past  and  to  coming 
events,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  leanings  to  the  several 
interests  which  are  opixised  on  the  stage,  undergoes  changes  vvhich  often 
materially  distinguish  the.  beginning  from  the  end.  The  rhythmical 
treatment  of  the  several  parts,  too,  is  generally  less  that  artificial  combi- 
nation of  various  elements  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  above- 
mentioned  masters  of  choral  lyric  poetry,  than  a working  out  of  one 

• The  cpoilcs,  which  are  apparently  in  the  roidille  of  a long  choral  song  (ns  in 
jivseh.  Again.  NO — 59.  Dinoorf.)  form  the  conclusion  of  the  parodoa.  In  the 
instance  just  adverted  to,  this  consists  of  nine  anspseatic  systems,  sml  a strophe, 
sntistrophe,  and  epude  in  dactylic  measures,  and  is  immediately  followed  iiy  ilie  first 
tlaiimtm,  which  cuatains  five  strophes  aud  aatistrophes  ia  trochaic  and  logaoedic 
metres. 
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theme,  often  with  few  variations.  It  is  as  if  we  heard  the  passionate 
song  rusliing  in  a mighty  torrent  right  onwards,  while  the  stream  'of 
Pindar's  verse  winds  its  mazy  way  through  all  the  deep  and  delicate 
intricacies  of  thought  Without  venturing  upon  the  extensive  and  diffi- 
cult subject  of  the  difference  between  the  rhythmical  structure  of  lyric 
and  tragic  choral  verse,  we  may  remark  that,  as  the  tragedians  used  not 
only  the  Pindaric  measures,  but  also  those  of  the  older  Ionic  and  .£olic 
lyric  poets,  they  observe  very  different  rules  in  the  combination  of  series 
and  verses.  To  make  this  clear,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  niceties  of  the  theory  of  the  Greek  metres. 

§ 12.  Tlie  pauses  which  the  choral  songs  produced  naturally  divided 
tragedy  into  the  parts  already  mentioned,  prologue,  episodia,  and 
exodus.  The  number,  length,  and  arrangement  of  these  parts  admit 
of  an  astonishing  variety.  No  numerical  rule,  like  that  prescribed  by 
Horace,*  here  confines  the  natural  development  of  the  dramatic  plan. 

The  number  of  choral  songs  was  determined  by  the  number  of  stages 
in  the  action  calculated  to  call  forth  reflections  on  the  human  affections, 
or  the  laws  of  fate  which  governed  the  events.  These  again  depend  on 
the  plot,  and  on  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  bring  it  about. 
Sophocles  composed  some  intricate  tragedies,  with  many  stages  of  the 
action  and  many  characters,  like  the  Antigone,  which  is  divided  into 
seven  acts  ; and  sogie  simple,  in  which  the  action  passes  through  few 
but  carefully  worked-out  stages,  like  the  Philoctetes,  which  contains 
only  one  stasimon,  and  tlierefure  consists  of  three  acts,  inclusive  of  the 
prologue.  Ixing  portions  of  a tragedy  may  run  on  without  any  such 
pause,  and  form  an  act.  In  the  Agamemnon  of  jEschylus,  the  choral 
song  which  ]>rccedcs  the  predictions  of  Cassandra  is  the  last  stasimon. -f- 
Thesc  prophecies  coincide  so  closely  with  their  fulfilment  by  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  the  emotions  which  they  excite  arc  so  little  tranqiiil- 
li/.imr,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  another  stasimon.  In  Sophocles’ 
Qidipus  at  Colonus,  the  first  general  choral  song  (that  is  to  say,  the 
parodos,  in  the  meaning  above  given  to  it)  occurs  after  the  scene  in 
which  Theseus  promises  to  Qiidipus  shelter  and  protection  in  Attica. J 
Hitherto  the  chorus,  vacillating  between  horror  of  the  accursed  and 
pity  for  his  woes ; first  fearing  much,  then  hoping  greatly  from  him  ; 
is  in  a state  of  restless  agitation,  and  can  by  no  means  attain  to  the 
serenity  and  composure  which  arc  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discern  tlie 
hand  of  an  overruling  power. 

§ 13.  As  to  the  combination  of  the  episodia  or  acts,  the  lyric  may 

• Art.  Poet.  299. 

Neve  niinorj  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula,  quir  posci  viilt  et  i^pectata  reponi, 

^ V.  975—1032.  Dindorf. 

{ V.  0G8 — 719.  Dimlorr.  This  odu  is  called  the  of  the  CEdipua  ColoDCUs 

in  Plutarch  Au  Sent  sit  ger.  Uesp.  3. 
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here  be  far  more  intimately  blended  with  the  dramatic  than  in  the 
choral  songs  of  which  we  have  hitherto  treated.  Wherever  the  discourse 
does  not  express  subjects  of  the  intellect,  but  feelings,  or  impulses  of  lively 
emotion,  it  becomes  lyrical,  and  finds  utterance  in  song.  Such  songs, 
which  do  not  stand  between  the  steps  or  pauses  of  the  action,  but  enter 
into  the  action  itself  (inasmuch  as  they  determine  the  will  of  the  actors), 
may  belong  to  the  persons  of  the  drama,  to  the  chorus,  or  to  both ; 
but  in  no  case  can  they  be  given  to  a full  chorus.  The  third  kind  of 
these  songs  is,  in  its  origin,  the  most  remarkable  and  important,  and 
unqneslionably  hod  place  in  the  early  lyrical  tragedy.  The  name 
of  this  sung,  common  to  the  actors  and  the  chorus,  is  enmmot,  which 
properly  means  planclus,  “ the  wailing  for  the  dead.”  The  wail  over 
the  dead  is  therefore  the  primary  form  from  which  this  species  of 
odes  took  its  rise.  The  liveliest  sympathy  with  suffering  constantly 
remains  the  main  ingredient  of  ’ the  commosj  although  the  en- 
deavour to  incite  to  an  action,  or  to  bring  a resolution  to  maturity,  may 
be  connected  with  it.  The  commos  often  occupies  a considerable  part 
of  a tragedy,  especially  those  of  .l^schylus  : as  for  instance,  in  the  Per- 
sians* and  the  Choephorse.t  Such  a picture  of  grief  and  suffering, 
worked  nut  in  detail,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  early  tragedies.  In  a 
commos,  moreover,  the  long  systems  of  artfully  interwoven  strophes  and 
antistrophes  had  an  appropriate  place;  since  in  representation  they 
derived  a distinctness  and  effect  from  the  corresponding  movements  of 
the  persons  of  the  drama  and  of  the  chorus,  which  is  necessarily  lost  to 
us  in  the  mere  perusal.  We  find  a variety  of  the  commos  in  scenes 
where  the  one  party  appears  in  lyrical  excitement,  while  the  other 
enounces  its  thoughts  in  ordinary  language  ; whence  a contrast  arises 
which  produces  deeply  affecting  scenes  even  in  iEschylus,  as  in  the 
Agamemnon  ^ and  the  Seven  against  Thebes. § But  the  chorus  itself, 
when  agitated  by  violent  and  conflicting  emotions,  may  carry  on  a 
lyrical  dialogue;  and  hence  arose  a peculiar  kind  of  choral  poetry,  in 
which  the  various  voices  are  easily  recognized  by  the  broken  phrases 
now  repeating,  now  disputing,  what  has  preceded.  Long  lyric  dialogues 
of  tills  sort,  in  which  all  or  many  voices  of  the  chorus  are  distinguished, 
are  to  be  found  in  Aeschylus,  and  have  been  noticed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators.il  Succeeding  tragedians  appear  to  have  employed  these  choral 

* i&ch.  Pen.  907 — 1076.  Tlie  extire  exodus  is  a commos. 

t /Esch.  ChoCph.  .306—478. 

* vEsch.  A^am.  1069—1 177,  where  the  lyrical  excitement  gradually  passes  from 
Cassandra  to  the  chorus. 

^ >Esch.  Sept.  cent.  Theb.  369—708,  through  nearly  the  whole  episodion.  Comp. 
Suppl.  346 — 437. 

]\  See  Schol.  ACsch.  Kum.  139,  and  Theb.  94.  Inbtancos  are  furnished  by  Eiim, 
140— 77,  75,  777— 92,  836— 46,  Theb.  77-181.  Suppl.  1019— 74.  The 

editions  frequently  denote  these  single  voices  by  hcmichoria;  but  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  two  equal  parts,  called  in  Pullnx,  only  occurred  iu  certain  rare 

circumstances,  as  in  yEsch.  Theb.  1UG6.  Soph.  Aj.  8CC. 
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songs  exclusively  in  connexion  with  commi,  and  bring  Ibrward  only  a 
few  single  voices  out  of  the  whole  chorus.*  When  the  chorus  enters 
the  orchestra,  not  with  a song  of  many  voices,  sung  in  regular  rows, 
but  in  broken  ranks,  with  a song  executed  in  different  parts,,  the  choral 
ode  consists  of  two  portions ; hrst,  one  resembling  a cominos,  which 
accompanies  this  irregular  entrance ; and,  secondly,  one  like  a stasimon, 
which  the  chorus  docs  not  execute  till  it  has  fallen  into  its  regular 
order.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  and 
the  Oedipus  Coloneiis  of  Sophocles.t  The  tragedians  have  also  inter- 
spersed separate  smaller  choral  songs,  which  the  ancients  expressly  dis- 
tinguish from  the  slasinia,^  and  which  are  propeily  designated  by  the 
word  Hyporchemes  songs  which  depict  an  enthusiastic  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  were  united  with  expressive  animated  dances,  of  a kind  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  grave  Emmclcia.  Tlicy  are  frequently 
used  by  Sophocles  in  suitable  places,  to  mark  a strong  but  transitory 
sentiment. II  On  the  other  hand,  lyrical  parts  were  sometimes  allotted 
to  the  persons  of  the  drama:  lliese  were  in  general  called  uiru  <7xqi>ici 
and  were  either  distributed  into  dialogues  or  delivered  by  single  jier- 
formers.  Ijong  airs  of  this  sort,  called  Monodies,  in  which  one  jKuson, 
generally  the  protagonist  of  the  drama,  abandons  himself,  without 
restraint,  to  his  emotions,  form  a principal  feature  in  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides.^  As  the  regular  return  of  fixed  musical  modes  and 
rhythms  was  not  reconcileabic  with  the  free  utterance  and  almost  uncon- 
trollable current  of  such  passionate  outpourings,  the  antistrophe  gra- 
dually disappeared,  and  the  almost  infinitely  irregular  rhytlimical  struc- 
tures (caHed  diroXcXv/uVa),  in  the  style  of  the  Inter  dilhyrarabics,  came 
into  use.  The  artificial  system  of  regular  forms,  to  which  (ireek  art 
(and  more  particularly  that  of  the  earlier  periods)  completely  subjected 
the  expression  of  feeling  and  passion,  was  here  completely  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  human  affections  and  desires,  and  a kind  of  natural 
freedom  was  established. 

As  to  what  regards  the  detail  of  rhythmical  forms,  it  is  sufficient  for 


* As  in  Soph.  (£d.  Cui.  \ \7,  Eurip.  Ion.  184,  >77. 

f In  the  Euraenides  of  Aeschylus,  the  expression  307,  denotes  this 

regular  dispusitioo  of  tlie  chorus. 

J Schol.  Soph.  Trach.  205.  Similar  odes  in  Aj.  693.  Phil.  391.  827. 

§ Which  occurs  ia  Tcetzes,  e-qi  r^apixifr  rMnVi«r,  in  Cramer  .\necd.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  34G. 

II  The  hyporchemes, however,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  llic  songs  resem- 
bling the  cummos,  since  in  the  latter  the  entire  chorus  could  hardly  have  juineil  in 
the  soug  and  dance.  In  the  cummalic  odes  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of 
Avsehylus,  esi)ccially  in  the  first,  v.  78—181,  adaucer  named  Tehstes  (probuLly  as 
leader  of  the  cliurus)  represented,  by  means  of  mimic  dances,  the  scenes  of  war 
described  in  the  poetry,  Atheu.  1,  p.  22.  A. 

Aristophanes  says  of  him,  that  he  ii'iTfift,  (ve>  lutfUmi,  Ksfiftfitm 

ftiyrui ! Cephisophou  being  his  chief  actur.  Ksa.  944.  cf.  674. 
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our  purpose  to  remark,  that  all  the  earlier  lyrical  measures  might  be 
used  for  the  songs  of  a single  person  of  the  chorus  or  the  stage,  as  well 
as  for  the  stasima  ; but  that,  generally,  grave  and  solemn  forms  were 
applicable  only  to  the  songs  of  the  whole  chorus;  and  that  lighter 
and  more  sprightly  measures,  more  suited  to  the  expreasiou  *f 
emotion  and  affection,  prevailed  in  the  monodies.  Hence  the 
rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  known  from  Pindar,  are  found  only  in  the 
stasima ; not  in  commi  and  songs  ciiro  o-iije^c,  which  afford  no  plai  e 
where  this  mode  could  sustain  its  peculiar  character.*  On  the  other 
hand,  dochmiat  are  admirably  titled,  by  their  rapid  movement  ami 
the  apparent  antipathy  of  their  elements,  to  depict  the  most  violent 
excitement  of  the  human  mind  ; while  the  great  variety  of  form  which 
may  be  developed  from  them,  lends  itself  erpially  to  the  expression  of 
stormy  passion  and  of  deep  melancholy.  Tragedy  has  no  form  more 
peculiarly  her  own,  nor  more  characteristic  of  her  entire  being  and 
essence.  A fixed  difference  in  the  metrical  forms  of  the  commos  ami 
the  ujro  (T/ciyeijc  is  not  perceptible;  we  only  know  from  Aristotle,  that 
certain  modes  were  peculiar  to  certain  persons  of  the  drama,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  energy  or  pathos  of  the  character,  which  ap- 
peared suited  to  the  acting  or  suffering  heroes  or  heroines  of  the  drama, 
but  not  to  the  merely  sympathizing  chorus. { 

§ 14.  All  the  odea  we  have  hitherto  de.scribed  arc  properly  of  a 
musical  nature,  called  mele  by  tbe  ancients ; they  were  sung  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  instruments,  among  which  sometimes  the  cithara  and  lyre, 
sometimes  the  flute  predominated.  Other  pieces  belong  to  that  middle 
kind,  between  song  and  speech,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  treating  of 
the  rhapsodic  recitation  of  the  epos,  the  elegy,  and  the  iambus. § The 
anapxstic  systems,  which  were  chanted  sometimes  by  the  chorus,  some- 
times by  the  actors,  but  properly  as  an  accompaniment  to  a marching 
movement,  either  of  entrance  or  exit,  escort  or  salutation,  recall  the 
Spartan  marching  songs. 1|  We  can  hardly  imagine  them  as  set  to 
regular  melodies,  nor  yet  as  delivered  in  common  speech.  In  the  early 
tragedy  they  are  allotted,  in  long  systems,  as  a portion  of  the  parodos, 
to  the  chorus  when  entering  in  rank  and  file.  Hexameters  were  some- 
times recited  by  the  actors  in  announcing  important  tidings,  or  uttering 
.serious  reflections;  where  the  peculiar  dignity  and  gravity  of  this 

• Plutarch  de  miisica  17,  indeed,  aaj's  that  even  i.  e.  commoi,  were 

ori|^nally  set  in  the  Doric  mode } but  this  mfist  refer  to  the  tra^diuns  before 
j^chylus. 

f The  main  form  is  o ; an  antispastic  composition,  in  which  the  ars’s  of 

the  iambic  and  that  of  the  trochaic  part  coincided. 

X Aristot.  Probl.  xlx.  4i. 

§ Ch.  4,  § 3.  ch.  10.  ^ 2. 

II  th.  14.  § 2. 
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majestic  measure  produced  great  effect.*  The  usual  trochaic  verses 
which  were  allied  to  dialogue  admitted  of  a higlier-toiied  recitation, 
and  especially  of  a more  lively  gesticulation,  like  that  used  in  dancing ; 
as  we  hare  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 

J 15.  We  now  come  to  the  Epeisodia,  where  the  predominant  cha- 
racter is  not,  as  in  the  parts  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  feeling, 
but  the  intellect,  which,  by  directing  the  will,  seeks  to  render  external 
things  subject  to  itself,  and  the  opinions  of  others  conformable  to  its 
own.  This  was  originally  the  least  important  element.  The  variety 
of  forms  of  discourse  which  tragedy  exhibits  grew  by  degrees  out 
of  mere  narration.  Here  also  the  chorus  forms  no  contrast  to  the 
persons  of  the  drama.  It  is  itself,  as  it  were,  an  actor.  The  dialogues 
which  it  holds  with  the  persons  on  the  stage  are,  however,  necessarily 
carried  on,  except  in  a few  cases,t  not  by  all  its  members,  but  by  its 
leader.  Rare  examples,  and  those  only  in  .®schylus,  are  to  be  frrund, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  chorus  converse  among  themselves ; as  in 
the  Agamemnon,  where  the  twelve  choreutae  deliver  their  thoughts  as 
twelve  actors  might  do  others,  in  which  they  express  their  opinions 
individually,  in  the  form  of  dialogue  with  a person  on  the  stagc.§ 
The  arrangement  of  the  dialogue  is  remarkable  for  that  studious 
attention  to  regularity  and  symmetry  which  distinguishes  Greek  art. 
The  opinions  and  desires  which  come  into  conflict  are,  as  it  were, 
poised  in  a balance  throughout  the  whole  dialogue ; till  at  length  some 
weightier  reason  or  decision  is  thrown  into  one  of  the  scales.  Hence 
the  frequent  scenes  so  artfully  contrived  in  which  verse  answers  to 
verse,  like  stroke  to  stroke ; ||  and  again,  others  in  which  two,  and 
sometimes  more,  verses  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner. 
Even  whole  scenes,  consisting  of  dialogue  and  lyrical  parts,  are  some- 
times thus  symmetrically  contrasted^  like  strophes  and  antistrophes.^ 

The  metre  generally  used  in  this  portion  of  ancient  tragedy  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  in  early  times  the  Trochaic  tetrameter, 
which,  in  the  extant  tragedies,  is  found  only  in  dialogues  full  of  lively 
emotion,  and  in  many  does  not  occur  at  all.  The  Persians  of  rEs- 
chylus, — probably  the  earliest  tragedy  we  possess, — contains  the  greatest 
number  of  trochaic  passages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lambic  trimeter, 
which  Archilochus  had  fashioned  into  a weapon  of  scorn  and  ridicule, 

* See  Soph.  Phil.  839.  Eurip.  Phaethon,  fragm.  e cod.  Peris,  v.  63.  (fragm.  2.  ed. 
Dindorf.) 

f As  Pers.  154.  evrev  nirrat 

J Avech.  Agem.  1346 — 71.  The  three  preceding  trochaic  verses,  by  which  the 
connillation  is  introduced,  are  spoken  by  the  three  first  persons  of  the  chorus  alone. 

^ A^sch.  Agam.  1047 — 1113. 

|l  These  single  verses  were  called 

^ As  in  the  Electro  of  Sophocles,  v.  1398—1421,  and  v.  1422 — 1 1,  corresi>ond. 
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was  coQverteil,  by  judicious  alterations  in  the  treatment,  loavinfr  ils 
fundamental  character  unchanged,  into  the  best  metrical  form  fur  a 
vigorous,  animated,  and  yet  serious  conversation.  But  in  the  works  of 
^schylus  it  maintained  a greater  elevation  above  ordinary  prose  than 
in  those  of  his  predecessors ; not  only  from  the  stately  sound  of  the 
reiterated  long  syllables,  but  also  from  the  regular  accordance  of  the 
pauses  in  the  sense  with  the  ends  of  verses,  by  which  the  several  verses 
stand  out  distinct.  The  later  tragedians  nut  only  made  the  construc- 
tion of  the  verses  more  varied,  light,  and  voluble,  but  also  divided  and 
connected  them  more  frequently  according  to  the  endings  and  begin- 
nings of  sentences ; whereby  the  dialogue  acquired  an  expression  of 
freer  and  more  natural  movement. 

After  having  thus  investigated  and  analyzed  in  detail  the  forms  in 
which  the  tragic  poet  had  to  emborly  the  creations  of  his  genius,  we 
should  naturally  proceed  to  investigate  the  essence  of  a Greek  tragedy, 
following  the  track  indicated  by  the  celebrated  definition  of  Aristotle, 
“ Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  some  action  that  is  serious,  entire,  and  of 
a proper  magnitude ; effecting  through  pity  and  terror  the  refinement 
of  these  and  similar  affections  of  the  soul.*'* 

But  this  cannot  be  done  till  we  have  examined  more  closely  the  plan 
and  contents  of  separate  tragedies  of  Aischylus  and  Sophocles.  We 
shall  therefore  best  accomplish  our  aim  by  proceeding  to  consider  the 
peculiar  character  of  iEschylus  as  presented  to  us  by  his  life  and 
works. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

} 1.  Life  of  Avschylus.  ^ 2 Number  of  his  tragedies,  and  their  distribution  into 
trilogies.  ^ ii.  Uulline  of  his  tragedies  ; the  Persians.  { -I.  The  Phincus  and 
the  Glaucus  Pontius,  ^ 5.  The  ARtnsean  women.  § 6.  The  Seven  against 
Thebes.  § 7.  The  Kleusiniani.  J 8.  The  Suppliants  ; the  Egyptians.  J 9.  The 
Prometheus  hound,  } 19.  The  Prometheus  unbound,  } It.  The  Agamemnon. 
^ 12.  The  Cboephorse.  ^ 13,  The  Kumenides,  and  the  Proteus.  ^ 14.  General 
characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Avsehylus.  ( 15.  His  latter  years  and  death. 

§ 1.  .^scHYLUS.theson  of  Euphorion,  an  Athenian,  from  the  hamlet  of 
Eleusis,  was,  according  to  the  most  authentic  record,  born  in  Olymp. 
63.  4.  B.c.  52S.t  He  was  therefore  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  forty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Accordingly,  he  was  among  the  Greeks  who  were 
contemporary,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  with  these  great  events, 
* Aristot.  Poet.  C.  ^i^sv/r  rwsalaiar  sal  rtXu'ar,  • * , 

f The  celebrated  chronological  inicription  of  the  island  of  Paros  states  the  year 
of  his  death  and  his  age,  whence  the  year  of  his  birth  can  be  detennined. 
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and  who  had  felt  them  with  all  the  emotions  of  a patriotic  spirit.  His 
epitaph  speaks  only  of  his  fame  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  not  of  his 
glories  in  poetic  contests.*  .®schylus  belonged  completely  to  the  race 
of  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  in  the  sense  which  this  appellation  bore  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  j those  patriotic  and  heroic  Athenians,  of  the 
ancient  stamp,  from  whose  manly  and  honourable  character  sprang  all 
the  glory  and  greatness  which  were  so  rapidly  developed  in  Athens 
after  the  Persian  war. 

rEschylus,  like  almost  all  the  great  masters  of  poetry  in  ancient 
Greece,  was  a poet  by  profession ; he  had  chosen  the  exercise  of  the 
tragic  art  as  the  business  of  his  life.  This  exercise  of  art  was 
combined  with  the  training  of  choruses  for  religious  solemnities.  The 
tragic,  like  the  comic,  poets  were  essentially  chonis  teachers.  When 
AJschylus  desired  to  represent  a tragic  poem,  he  was  obliged  to  repair, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  the  Archon,  who  presided  over  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus, t and  obtain  a chorus  from  him.  If  this  public  functionary 
had  the  requisite  confidence  in  the  poet,  he  granted  him  the  chorus ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  assigned  him  one  of  the  choruses  which  were  raised, 
maintained,  and  fitted  out  by  the  wealthy  and  ambitions  citizens,  as 
choregi,  in  the  name  of  the  tribes  or  Phyla;  of  the  people.  The  prin- 
cipal business  of  Aischylus  then  was  to  practise  this  chorus  in  all  the 
dances  and  songs  which  were  to  be  performed  in  his  tragedy ; and  it 
is  stated  that  .'Eschylus  employed  no  assistant  for  this  purpose,  but 
arranged  and  conducted  the  whole  himself. 

Thus  far  the  tragic  was  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  lyric,  especially 
the  dilhyrambic,  poet,  since  the  latter  received  his  dithyrambic  chorus 
in  the  same  manner,  and  was  likewise  required  to  instruct  it.  The 
tragic  poet,  however,  also  required  actors,  who  were  paid,  not  by  the 
choregus,  but  by  the  state,  and  who  were  assigned  by  lot  to  the  poet,  in 
case  he  was  not  already  provided.  For  some  poets  had  actors,  who 
were  attached  to  them,  and  who  were  peculiarly  practised  in  their 
pieces;  thus  Cleandrus  and  Myniscus  acted  for  .Eschylus.  The  prac- 
tising or  rehearsal  of  the  piece  was  always  considered  the  most  im- 
portant, because  the  public  and  official  part  of  the  business.  Whoever 
thus  brought  out  upon  the  stage  a piece  which  had  not  been  performed 
before,  obtained  the  rewards  offered  by  the  state  for  it,  or  the  prize,  if 
the  play  was  successful.  The  poet,  who  merely  composed  it  iu  the 


• Cynegciriis.  the  enlliu»i«stic  fighter  of  Marathon,  is  called  the  brother  of 
iDschylns:  it  is  certain  that  his  father  was  named  Kuphorion,  lierod.  VI.  lid. 
with  Vatekenaer's  note.  On  the  ether  hand,  .\meinias,  who  began  the  battle  of 
Salumis,  cannot  well  have  been  a brotlier  of  >d^schyltts,  since  he  belonged  to  the 
deme  of  Pallenc,  while  ^£schylus  belonged  to  the  deme  of  Kletisis. 

t This  was  for  the  great  Uionysia,  the  first  Archon,  i for 

the  Leuea,  the  sccouil,  the  basiloos. 
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solitude  of  his  study,  could  lay  no  cluim  to  the  rewards  due  for  its 
public  exhibition. 

§ 2.  These  statements  show  that  the  exercise  of  the  tragic  art  was 
the  sole  occupation  of  a man’s  life,  and  (from  the  great  fertility  of  the 
ancient  [loets)  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  Tliere  were 
extant  in  antiquity  seventy  dramas  of  ;Eschylus  ; and  among  these  the 
satyric  dramas  do  not  appear  to  be  included.*  All  these  plays  fall  in 
the  period  between  Olymp.  70.  1.  u.c.  500,  and  Olymp.  81.  1.  B.  c. 
456.  In  the  former  of  these  years,  ,®schylus,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  first  strove  with  Pratiuas  for  the  prize  of  tragedy,  (upon  which 
occasion  the  ancient  scaffolding  is  said  to  have  given  way,)  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  poet  died  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  he  produced  seventy 
tragedies  in  a period  of  forty-four  years.  That  the  excellence  of  these 
works  was  generally  recognized  is  proved  hy  the  fact  of  .Tlschylus 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  tragedy  thirteen  times.!  For,  since  at 
every  contest  he  produced  three  tragedies,  it  follows  that  more  than 
half  his  works  were  preferred  to  those  of  his  competitors,  among  whom 
there  were  such  eminent  poets  as  Phrynichus,  Cha-rilus,  Prutinas,  and 
Sophocles  the  latter  of  whom  had,  at  his  first  repr«.scntation,  in 
Olymp.  77.  4.  n.c.  493,  obtained  the  prize  from  /Eschylns. 

It  has  been  already  statol  th.it  /Eschylus  composed  three  tragedies 
for  every  tragic  contest  in  which  he  apjieared  as  a competitor  ; and  to 
these,  as  was  also  remarked,  a satyric  drama  was  annexed.  In  making 
this  combination,  .Eschylus  followed  a custom  which  had  probably 
grown  up  before  his  time,  and  which  was  retained  as  long  as  tragedy 
continued  to  flourish  in  Athens.  But  .Eschylus  differed  from  his 
successors  in  this,  that  his  three  tragedies  formed  a whole,  connecteil 
in  subject  and  plan ; while  Siiphocles  began  to  oppose  three  separate 
tragedies  to  an  eijual  number  produced  hy  his  rivals.^  VVe  should  be 
at  a loss  to  understand  by  what  means  the  three  pieces  composing  the 
trilogy  were  formed  into  a connected  series,  without  depriving  each 
piece  of  its  individual  character,  if  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to 

* In  the  much  contested  passage  at  the  end  oftlie  I'l/a  .4V#cAy/i,  sh.mld  probaldy 
t>e  written : iws/sri  ifim/iUTm  xml  Iri  ravreii  rmru^ntm'  won. 

* He  composed  7U  dramas,  and  also  satyric  dramas;  five  arc  ascribed  to  him  on 
doul.tful  authority.’  The  extant  titles  of  dramas  of  ..fiscliylua  are,  including  the 
'satyric  tlramas.  about  38. 

f According  to  the  life.  First  in  Olymp.  73,  4.  accorditrg  to  the  H.rrian  marble. 

1 The  calculation  is  indeed  rendered  somewhat  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  Eupho- . 
rion,  the  son  of  Aischytus,  gained  the  prixe  four  times  after  his  father's  death,  with 
itramas  whicli  hatl  been  bequeathed  to  him  try  his  father,  and  which  had  not  been 
htifore  repretented : Siiidos  in  Ee^s.'wr.  .Accordingly,  12  of  the  70  tragedies  pro- 
t'atily  fall  after  Olymp.  81.  1.  7’he  four  prises  ought  not,  however,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  13  gained  by  Avsebylus,  since  Euphorion  was  publicly  proclaimed  victor, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the  tragedies  were  composed  by  ACschylua. 

^ This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  myml^imtmit  aXAis  ftn 

r{.Xiyi'ar,  Suidos  iu  Xv^rsAer. 
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possess  a trilogy  of  ;Eschylus,  in  his  Agamemnon,  ChoSphorm,  ami 
Eiimeiiiiles.  The  best  illustration  of  the  nature  of  a trilogy  will  there- 
fore be  a short  analysis  of  these  dramas,  and  accordingly  we  proceed  lo 
give  an  account  of  his  extant  works. 

§ 3.  Of  the  early  part  of  the  career  of  jEschylus  we  do  not  possess  a 
single  work.  All  his  extant  dramas  arc  of  a later  date  than  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Probably  his  early  works  contained  little  to  attract  the 
taste  of  the  later  Greeks. 

The  earliest  of  the  extant  works  of  .Eschyhis  is  prob-ably  the  Per- 
sians, which  was  jierformed  in  Olymp.  76.  4.  n.c.  472  ; a piece  unique 
in  its  kind,  which  appears,  at  a first  glance,  more  like  a lament  over 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Persians  than  a tragic  drama.  But  we  arc  led 
to  modify  this  opinion,  on  considering  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  the 
trilogy,  which  is  apparent  in  the  drama  itself. 

We  will  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  Persians  of  iEschylus. 
The  chorus  (consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Persian 
empire,  into  whose  hands  Xerxes,  at  his  departure,  had  committed  the 
government  of  the  country)  proclaim  in  their  opening  song  the 
numbers  and  power  of  the  Persian  armyj  but,  at  the  same  time, 
express  a fear  of  its  destruction ; for  “ what  mortal  man  may  elude  the 
insidious  deceit  of  the  gods?”  The  first  stasimon,  which  immediately 
follows  the  opening  choral  song,  describes,  in  a more  agitated  manner, 
the  grief  of  the  country  in  case  the  army  should  not  return.  The 
chorus  is  preparing  for  a deliberation,  when  Atossa  appears,  the  mother 
of  Xerxes,  and  widow  of  Darius;  she  relates  an  ominous  dream  which 
has  filled  her  with  anxious  forebodings.  The  chorus  advise  her  to 
implore  the  gods  to  avert  the  impending  evil,  and  especially  to  pro- 
pitiate the  spirit  of  Darius  by  libations,  and  to  pray  for  blessing  and 
protection.  To  her  questions  concerning  Athens  and  Greece  they 
aiisH’er  with  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  distinctions  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations;  when  a messenger  from  Greece  arrives,  and,  after  the 
first  announcements  of  mishap  and  laments  of  the  chorus,  he  pre- 
sents a magnificent  picture  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  with  its  terrific 
consequences  for  the  Persian  army.  Atossa  resolves,  though  every- 
thing is  lost,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  chorus,  in  case  any  benefit 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  In  the  second  stasimon  the  chorus 

dwell  upon  the  desolation  of  Asia,  to  which  is  added  a fear  that 
the  subject  nations  will  no  longer  endure  their  servitude.  In  the 
.second  episodion  the  libations  for  the  dead  change  into  an  evoca- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Darius.  The  chorus,  during  the  libations  of 
Atossa,  call  upon  Darius,  in  songs  resembling  a comraos,  full  of 
warmth  and  feeling,  as  the  wise  and  happy  niler,  the  good  father  of 
his  people,  who  now  alone  can  help  them,  to  appear  on  the  summit 
of  the  tomb.  Darius  appears,  ond  learns  from  Atossa  (for  fear  and 
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respect  tie  the  tongue  of  llie  chorus)  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom. He  immediately  recognizes  in  the  event  the  “ too  speedy 
fulfilment  of  oracles,”  which  might  have  been  long  delayed,  hod  not 
the  arrogance  of  Xerxes  hastened  their  accomplishment.  “ But  when 
any  man,  of  his  own  accord,  hurries  on  to  his  ruin,  the  deity  seconds 
his  elUirts."  He  regards  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  a.s  an  enter- 
prise contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gorls,  and  as  the  main  cause  of  Their 
wrath  ; and,  on  the  authority  of  oracles  known  to  him,  which  are  now 
to  be  completely  fulfilled,  especially  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
Greek  temples,  he  announces  that  the  remains  of  the  invading  Persian 
army  will  be  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Plaluta.  The  annihilation  of 
its  |x)wcr  in  Eurojx!  is  a warning  given  by  Zeus  to  tlic  Persians,  that 
they  should  be  satisfied  with  their  possessions  in  Asia.  'ITie  third 
slasimon,  which  concludes  this  act,  describes  the  power  which  Darius 
had  gained  without  himself  invading  Grfece  or  crossing  the  Halys; 
contrasted  with  the  misfortunes  sent  hy  the  gods  ii|s>u  Persia  for 
infringing  these  principles.  In  the  third ^ct  Xer.ves  himself  apitears  as 
a fugitive,  in  torn  and  ragged  kingly  garments,  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  a long  commos.  or  orchestic  and  musical  representation  of  the 
dcsi>air  of  Xerxes,  in  which  the  chorus  takes  a part. 

§ 4.  It  appears  from  this  outline,  that  the  evocation  and  appearance 
of  Darius,  and  not  the  description  of  the  victory,  form  the  main  aiibjcct 
of  this  drama,  't  he  arrogance  and  folly  of  Xerxes  ha*e  brought  about 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  oracles,  and  caused  the  fate  which  • 
was  hanging  over  Asia  and  tirccee  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Persian  i>ower.  The  oracles  alluded  to  in  general  terms  by  Darius 
are  known  to  us  from  Herodotus.  They  were  predictions  attributed 
to  Bacis,  Musmus,  and  others,  and  they  bad  been  made  known,  though 
in  a garbled  form,  by  Onomacritus,  the  companion  of  the  Pisistratids 
at  the  Persian  court.*  They  contained  allusions  to  the  bridging  of 
the  Hellespont,  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  temples,  and  the  invasioii- 
of  Greece  by  a barbarian  army.  They  referred,  indeed,  in  part,  to 
mythical  events,  but  they  were  then  (as  has  been  often  the  ca.se  with 
other  predictions)  applied  to  the  events  of  the  time.t  Now  we  know 
from  a didascalia  that  the  Persians  was,  at  its  representation,  preceded 
by  a piece  entitled  the  Phincus.  It  is  suflicient  to  observe  that  Phineus, 
according  to  the  mylhologisLs,  received  the  Argonauts  on  their  voyage 
to  Colchis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  foretold  to  them  the  adventures  which 
were  yet  to  befal  them. 

We  have  shown  in  a former  chaplcrj  that  the  notion  of  an  ancient 
conflict  between  Asia  and  Europe,  leading,  by  successive  stages,  to 

* Sec  ch.  XVI.  J 5.  t Herod.  VI.  6.  IX.  42,  43. 

{ Ch.  XIX.  § 4. 
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events  constantly  increasing  in  magnitude,  was  one  of  the  prevailin<r 
Ideas  of  that  time.  It  is  probable  that  ^sehylus  took  this  idea  as  the 
M'S  of  the  prophecies  of  Phineus,  and  that  he  represented  the  expe- 
dihon  of  the  Argonauts  as  a type  of  the  greater  conflicts  between  Asia 
and  Europe  which  succeeded  it.  We  will  not  follow  out  the  mythical 
combniations  which  the  poet  might  have  employed,  inasmuch  as  what 

we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  connexion  and  subject  of  the 
entire  tnlog^y. 

The  same  purpose  is  likewise  perceptible  in  the  third  piece,  the 

crni^od  (of  whose  wanderings  and  appearances  on  various  coasts 
strange  ta  es  were  told  in  Greece)  described  in  this  tragedy  a voyage 
which  he  had  made  from  Anthedon  through  the  Euboean  and  ^gean 
eas  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  In  this  narrative  a prominent  place  was  filled 
y H'mera,  the  city  in  which  the  power  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had 
Carthaginian  invaders,  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  In  this  fanner /Eschylus  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  event  (which  was  considered  as  the  second  g7eat  ex^oit 
by  which  Greece  was  saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians)  into  dose 
rrr  ; since  the  scene  of  the  imma  waT 

,;r ^ 

Phineus,  the  Pheenicians  as  wdl  .1  .i,  n ^ ^ tragedy  ot 

grammarians  (who  have  filled  the  history  ^ literature  ^'th  Jum 
stones  founded  upon  mere  conjecture)  have  assigned  the  most  Ss 

pUjs  uf  AC«?hjtu'sI  tL* G1^cuTpo,”™'3  P ®"‘  “ '*'«  *wo 

other  passages,  we  may  safely  a<lo„i  .|,„  “ • Potmeua  are  confounded  in 

Ponti.1.  is  lip, ay  [ho  tg^^^nt'^itred. 

^ f a ..  . > 


*ht  Lia  subject  orih"/",Lt»i[e'i‘dVnt!y^ 

The  notion  that  the  Phineus,  Peman!  Md  ‘’'<>.,‘>‘“'1-;  »f  Sdamis. 

subjects  of  the  three  pieces  were  enn„’o,  (ea  i n'  which  the 

jerturc  that  the  third  piece  was  the  GlauciiaP*nr'‘^  ' ^ improbable  j and  the  con- 

didascalia  tell,  us,  is  Jratuilol^  It  *i”'  P«'«i'^a»>  as  the 

tTlscbylu,  were  written  in  connected  trilogies  • b^ “'®  ’’‘*5*  **’ 
a//  were,  and  that  the  introduction  of  disconnected  V 
Sophocles,  aa  is  asserted  below,  chap  XXIV  { 4 u^?  Ts’'**  <>f 

tion  wiil  be,  to  many  persons.’a  su£cient  rrooVof&J^*I7n.';:!lY 
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motives  for  the  residence  of  /Escliylus  in  Sicily,  which  was  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  by  enumerating  all  tlie  circumstances  in  his  life  at  Athens, 
which  could  have  induced  him.  to  become  a voluntary  exile.  Some 
accounts  of  a different  character  have,  however,  been  preservetl,  on 
which  we  may  safely  rely.*  /Eschylus  was  in  Sicily  with  Hiero,  just 
after  this  ruler  of  Syracuse  had  built  the  town  of  .Etna,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Catana.  At  this  time 
he  composed  his  tragedy  of  the  “Women  of  -Etna,”  in  which  he 
announced  the  prosperity  of  the  new  colony.  The  subject  of  it,  as  its 
name,  liorrowed  from,  the  chorus,  betokens,  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  events  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  he  reproduced  the 
Persians  at  the  court  of  Hiero;  but  whether  with  alterations,  or  as 
it  had  been  acted  at  Athens,  was  a matter  of  controversy  among  the 
ancient  scholars.  Hence  it  appears  that  .Eschylus,  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Persians,  went  to  Sicily,  about  the  year  471  b.  c., 
four  years  after  the  time  when  /Etna  was  founded,  and  when  it  was 
not  quite  hni^ied.  Hiero  died  four  years  afterwards,  in  4G7  r.  c. 
(Olymp.  78.  2.) ; but  AJschylus  must  have  left  Sicily  before  this  event, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  468  b.  c.  (Olymp.  77.  4.)  wc  find  him 
again  at  Athens,  and  engaged  in  a poetical  conte.st  with  Sophocles. 
According  to  the  ancients,  his  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  and  his  use  of  certain  rare  Doric  expre.ssions  then  used  in 
Sicily,  may  be  traced  to  his  residence  in  that  island. 

§ 6.  The  tragedy  of  the  Seven  against  Tliebes  falls  in  the  next  lime. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  acted  afler  the  Persians,  and  before  the  death 
of  Aristides  (which  occurred  about  462  n.  c.)t  In  this  drama  the 
ancients  peculiarly  admired  the  warlike  spirit  exhibited  by  the  poet; 
and,  in  fact,  a fire  burns  throughout  it  which  could  only  have  been 
kindled  in  a brave  and  heroic  breast.  Eteocles  appears  os  a wise 
and  resolute  general  and  hero,  as  well  in  the  manner  in  which  he  ' 
recommends  tranquillity  to  the  women  of  the  chorus,  as  in  the  answers 
which  he  makes  to  the  tidings  of  the  messengers,  and  in  his  opposing 
to  each  of  the  seven  haughty  leaders  of  the  hostile  army  (who  come  like 
giants  to  storm  the  walls  of  Thebes)  a brave  Theban  hero;  until  at 
length  Polynices,  his  own  brother,  is  named,  when  he  declares  his  reso- 
lution to  go  out  himself  to  meet  him.  Tlie  determination  of  Polynices 
to  reserve  himself  for  the  combat  with  his  brother  creates  an  anxious 
interest  in  an  attentive  hearer ; and  his  announcement  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  piece  turns.  Nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  gloomy  resoluteness  with  which  Eteocles  recog- 

* Eratoslh.  ap.  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Baa.  1055  (1060),  and  the  fita  jEtchyli,  with 
the  addUam,  e ctjd,  Giis^erbytano. 

t See  Clinton  F.  H.  ad  inn.  472,  Aristophanes  Ran.  1026,  appears  to  consider 
the  Persians  os  posterior  to  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 
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ilizes  the  operation  of  the  curse  pronomiced  by  (Edipus  against  his  two 
sons,  and  yet  proceeds  to  its  fulfilment.  The  .stasimon  of  the  chorus 
wliich  follows  plainly  recognizes  the  wrath  and  curse  of  CEdipus  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  threaten  the  Thebans.  This  dark  side 
of  the  destiny  of  Thebes  had  not  been  revealed  in  the  previous  part  of 
the  drama,  although  Eteocles  had  once  before  declared  his  fear  of  the 
woes  which  this  curse  might  bring  upon  Thebes  (v.  70).  Soon  after- 
wards arrives  the  account  of  the  preservation  of  the  city,  but  with  the 
reciprocal  slaughter  of  the  brothers.  The  two  sisters,  Antigone  and 
Ismene,  now  appear  upon  the  stage ; and,  with  the  chorus,  sing  n 
lament  for  the  dead ; which  is  very  striking  from  the  blunt  ingenuity 
and  melancholy  wit  with  which  .Eschylus  has  contrived  to  paint  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  calamities  and  perversities  of  human  life.*  At 
the  conclusion,  the  two  sisters  separate  from  the  chorus;  inasmuch  as 
Antigone  declares  her  intention  to  bury  her  brother  Polynices,  against 
the  command  of  the  senate  of  Thebes,  which  had  just  been  proclaimed. 

§ 7.  This  concluding  scene  therefore  points  as  distiuctly  as  the  end 
of  the  Choephorcc  to  the  subject  of  a new  piece,  which  was  doubtless 
“ the  Eleusinians.’’  This  drama  appears  to  have  turned  upon  the 
burial  of  the  Argive  heroes  slain  before  the  gales  of  Thebes ; which 
burial  was  carried  into  execution  by  Theseus  with  the  Athenians,  against 
the  will  of  the  Thebans,  and  in  the  territory  of  Eleusis.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  fate  of  Antigone  (who,  following  her  own  impulse,  had  buried 
her  brother,  and  either  snlTcrcd  or  was  to  sulfcr  death  in  consequence) 
was  closely  connected  with  this  subject.  Hut  neither  the  plan  nor  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  this  last  drama  of  the  trilogy  can  be  gathered  from 
the  few  fragments  of  it  which  remain. 

The  connexion  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  with  a preceding  piece  is 
less  evident,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Choephora:  ]>oints  forward  far 
' more  distinctly  to  the  Eumenides  than  it  points  backward  to  the  Aga- 
memnon. But  since  we  perceive  in  the  extant  trilogy  that  yEschylus 
was  accustomed  to  develope  completely  all  the  essential  parts  of  a 
mythological  series,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
was  preceded  by  some  drama  with  which  it  was  connected.  The  subject 
of  this  drama  should  not,  however,  be  sought,  with  some  critics,  in  the 
fables  resjrecting  the  expedition  of  the  Argive  heroes ; for  they  do  not 
form  the  centre  about  which  this  tragic  composition  revolve.s,  but  are 
a vast  foreign  power  breaking  in  upon  the  destinies  of  Thebes.  It  should 
rather  be  sought  in  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  Thebes. 
If  we  consider  the  great  effect  produced  in  “ the  Seven  against  Thebes” 

* As  when  the  chorus  says,  ” Their  hate  is  ended : their  lives  have  flowed  together 
on  the  gory  earth ; now  in  truth  are  they  blooit-retntiona"  (Sfutifati},  v.  938^40,  or  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  evil  genius  of  the  race  has  placed  the  trophies  of  destruction  at 
the  gate  where  they  fell,  and  never  rested  till  it  had  overcome  both.  V.  937.60. 
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by  tile  curse  of  Oedipus,  we  must  conclude  that  this  curse  must  have 
been  treated  ns  the  principal  subject  of  the  precedinif  play  ; so  as  to  be 
Kept  in  mind  by  the  spectators  during  the  speeches  of  Eteocles,  and  to 
spread  over  the  wrliole  that  feeling  of  anxious  foreboding  which  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  effects  of  tragedy.*  It  may,  therefore,  lie  probably 
inferred  that  it  was  the  fEdipiis,  one  of  the  lost  plays  of  ,'Eschylus,  with 
which  tliis  trilogy  commenced. 

The  poetry  of  /Eschylus  furnishes  distinct  and  certain  evidence  of  bis 
disposition  and  opinions,  particularly  with  respect  to  those  public  oc- 
currences which  at  that  time  occupied  the  mind  of  every  patriotic  Greek  ; 
and  in  six-aking  of  the  Seven  againsi  Thebes,  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  his  political  principles,  which  appear  still  more  clearly  in  the 
Orestean  trilogy.  /Eschylus  was  one  of  those  Athenians  who  strove  to 
moderate  the  restless  struggles  of  their  countrymen  after  democracy  and 
dominion  over  other  Greeks;  anil  who  sought  to  maintain  the  ancient 
severe  principles  of  law  and  morality,  togetlicr  with  the  institutions  by 
which  these  were  supported.  The  Just,  wise,  and  moderate  .Aristides 
was  the  statesman  approved  of  by  .Eschylus,  and  not  Tliemistocles,  who 
pursued  the  distant  objects  of  his  ambition,  through  straight  and 
crooked  paths,  with  erpial  energy.  The  admiration  of  /Eschylus  for 
Aristides  is  clearly  seen  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Salamia.f  In 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the  description  of  the  upright  Amphiaraus, 
who  wished,  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  the  best ; the  wise  general,  from 
whose  mind,  as  from  the  deep  furrows  of  a well-ploughed  field,  noble 
counsels  proceed  ; was  universally  applied  by  the  Athenian  people  to 
Aristides,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  /Eschylus  for  him.  Then  the 
complaint  of  Eteocles,  that  this  just  and  temperate  man,  associated  with 
impetuous  companions,  must  share  their  ruin,  expresses  the  disapproba- 
tion felt  by  /Eschylus  of  the  dispositions  of  other  leaders  of  the  Greeks 
and  Athenians;  among  the  rest,  of  Tliemistocles,  who  at  that  time  had 
probably  gone  into  exile  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
treasonable  designs  of  Pausanias. 

§ 8.  We  come  next  to  the  trilogy  which  may  be  called  the  Danais, 
and  of  which  only  the  middle  piece  is  preserved  in  the  Siipi>lianls.  An 
historical  and  political  spirit  pervades  this  trilogy.  The  extant  piece 
turns  upon  the  reception  in  Pclasgic  Argos  of  Danaus  and  his  daughters, 
who  had  fled  from  Egypt  in  order  to  escape  the  violence  of  their 
suitors,  the  sons  of  /Egyptus.  They  sit  as  suppliants  near  a group  of 

• The  account  of  thi*  curse  which  was  giren  by  >Eschylu«  seems  to  have  been 
in  several  respects  peculiar.  CEdipus  not  only  annotinced  that  the  brothers  would 
not  divide  their  heritage  iii  amity  (according  to  the  Thebaid  in  Athen.  XI.  p.  466), 
but  he  also  declared  that  a stranger  fmm  Scythia  (the  steel  of  the  sword)  should 
make  the  partition  os  an  arbitrator  Oarnnit,  according  to  tho  language  of  the 
Attic  law).  If  Oedipus  had  not  used  these  words,  the  chorus,  v.  729  ana  924,  and 
the  messenger,  v.  bl7,  could  not  express  the  same  idea,  in  nearly  the  same  terms. 

t Comp.  Tf.  447—471,  with  Herodot.  viii.  95. 
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allars  (coipoCw/i/n),  in  fronl  of  the  city  of  Argos;  and  the  king  of  the 
Argives  (who  is  fearful  of  involving  his  kingdom  in  distress  and  danger) 
is  induced,  after  many  prayers  and  entreaties,  to  convene  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  their  reception.  The 
assembly,  partly  from  respect  for  the  rights  of  suppliants,  and  partly 
from  compassion  for  the  persecuted  daughters  of  Danaus,  decrees  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  opportunity  soon  presents  itself  of  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  protection  and  security  : for  the  sons  of  yEgyptus  land  upon  the 
coast,  and  (during  the  absence  of  Danaus,  who  is  gone  to  procure  as- 
sistance) the  Egyptian  herald  attempts  to  carry  off  the  deserted  maidens, 
as  being  the  rightful  property  of  his  masters.  Upon  this,  the  king  of 
the  Pelasgians  appears  in  order  to  protect  them,  and  dismisses  the 
herald,  notwithstanding  his  threats  of  war.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  is 
averted  only  for  the  moment ; and  the  play  concludes  with  prayers  to 
the  gods  that  these  forced  marriages  may  be  prevented,  with  which  are 
intermingled  doubts  concerning  the  fate  determined  by  the  gods. 

The  want  of  dramatic  interest  in  this  drama  partly  proceeds  from  its 
being  the  middle  piece  of  a trilogy.  The  third  piece,  the  Danaides, 
doubtless  contained  the  decision  of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  the 
suitors,  with  the  exceptioit  of  Lynceus  ; while  a preceding  drama,  the 
Egyptians,  must  have  explained  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  contest  in 
Egypt.  There  are  other  instances,  in  the  middle  pieces  of  the  trilogies  of 
.Eschyltis,  of  the  action  standittg  nearly  still,  the  atteittion  being  matle 
to  dwell  upon  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  elements  which  have  been 
set  in  motion.  The  idea  of  the  timid,  afflicted  virgins  flying  from  their 
suitors'  violence  like  doves  before  the  vulture  (which  is  worked  out,  in 
lyric  strains,  with  great  warmth  and  intensity  of  feeling)  is  evidently 
the  main  subject  of  the  drama  ; it  seems,  indeed,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  play  has  been  due  to  the  beauty  of  these  choral  odes.  Yet  the 
reception  of  the  Danaides  must  liave  been  a much  more  appropriate  and 
important  subject  for  a tragedy,  according  to  tbe  ideas  of  iEschylus, 
than  according  to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  What  this  action 
wants  in  moral  significance  was  compensated,  in  his  opinion,  by  its 
. historical  interest.  /Eschylus  belongs  to  a period  when  the  national 
legends  of  Greece  were  considered,  not  ns  mere  amusing  fictions,  but  as 
evidences  of  the  divine  power  which  ruled  over  Greece.  An  event  like 
the  reception  of  the  Danaides  in  Argos,  on  which  depended  the  origin 
of  the  families  of  the  Perscids  and  Hcracleids,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
great  work  of  the  counsels  of  Zeus  ; and  to  record  the  operation  of 
these  on  human  affairs  seemed  to  him  the  highest  calling  of  the  tragic 
poet.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  epic  and  tragic  poets,  he  ascribes  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  act  to  the  Argive  people,  not  to  their  king,  and 
accordingly,  the  chorus,  in  a beautiful  song  (v.  625 — 709),  invokes 
blessings  upon  them,  the  cause  of  which  is  evidently  to  be  found  in  the 
relations  which  then  subsisted  between  Athens  and  Argos.  Axsehylus, 
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however,  never  makes  forced  allusions  to  contemporary  events ; they  arise 
naturally  out  of  his  mode  of  considering  history,  which  closely  resembles 
that  of  Pindar.  According  to  this  view,  it  was  in  the  curly  my Ihicul 
ages  that  the  Greek  states  received  the  lot  of  their  future  destinies  and 
were  fixed  in  that  position  which  they  occupied  in  later  times.  Those 
passages  in  the  Suppliants  which  so  plainly  refer  to  the  establishment 
of  a well  regulated  popular  government  in  Argos  and  to  treaties  with 
foreign  states  by  which  war  might  be  avoided,*  make  it  evident  that 
this  piece  was  produced  about  th?  time  when  the  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Argos  was  already  in  operation,  perhaps  towards  the  end 
of  Ol.  79,  D.c.  461. t Also,  the  threats  of  a war  with  Kgypt,  which  are 
implied  in  the  plot  of  this  tragedy,  furnish  the  poet  with  a favourable 
opportunity  Ibr  introducing  some  striking  and  impressive  sajings,  which 
necessarily  held  out  great  encouragement  to  the  Athenians  for  the  war 
with  Eg\pt,  which  began  Olymp.  79.  3.  n.  c.  462 ; as  when  we  find  it 
said  that  “ The  fruit  of  the  papyrus”  (which  was  the  common  food  of 
the  Egyptians)  ” conquers  not  the  wheat-stalk. 

§ 9.  The  Prometheus  was  in  all  probability  one  of  the  last  efforts  of 
the  genius  of  /Eschjius,  for  the  third  actor  is  to  a certain  extent  em- 
ployed in  it  (chap.  XXII.  § 7).  It  is,  beyond  all  que.stion,  one  of  his 
greatest  works.  Historical  allusions  are  not  to  be  ex])ected  in  this 
play,  as  the  subject  does  not  comprise  the  events  of  any  particular  state 
or  family,  but  refers  to  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Prometheus,  ns  we  had  occasion  to  remark  when  speaking  of 
Hesiod  (chap.  VIII.  § 3,  p.  91  note), represents  the  provident,  aspiring 
understanding  of  man,  which  ardently  seeks  to  improve  in  all  ways  the 
condition  of  our  being.  He  was  represenlctl  as  a Titan,  because  the 
Greeks,  who  considered  the  gods  of  Olympus  as  rulers  only,  not  ns 
creators,  of  the  human  race,  laid  the  foutidation  and  beginning  of  man 
in  the  time  which  preceded  the  kitigdom  of  the  Olympian  gods.  Thus, 
according  to  the  conception  of  iEschylus,  he  is  the  friend  and  mediator 
of  man — “ the.  d^mon  most  friendly  to  mankind,”  in  that  period  of  the 
world  when  the  kingdom  of  Zeus  began.  He  does  not,  however, 
spiritualize  him  into  a mere  allegory  of  foresight  and  prudence,  for  in 
/Eschylus  a real,  lively  faith  in  the  existence  of  mythical  beings  is  har- 
moniously combined  .with  a consideration  of  their  significance.  By 
teaching  men  the  use  of  fire,  Prometheus  has  made  them  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  which  retider  human  life  more  endurable;  in  general, 
he  has  made  them  wiser  and  happier  in  every  respect,  especially  by 
taking  from  them  the  fear  of  death.  But  in  this  he  does  not  respect 

• Thus  the  chorus  «»y»,  v.  698 — 703 : “ May  the  people,  who  rule  tho  city,  main- 
tain their  rights — may  they  give  foreigners  their  due,  before  they  put  weapons  into 
the  handi  ol  Ares.” 

t This  alliance  is  more  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Kamenidea  (v.  765  seqq.), 
which  waa  brought  out  a few  years  after. 

J V.  761.  Comp.T.  934. 
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the  limits  whicii,  according  to  the  view  of  the  ancients,  the  gods,  who 
are  alone  immortal,  have  prescribed  to  the  human  race  ; he  seeks  to  ac- 
quire for  mortals  perfections  wliich  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves 
alone ; for  a mind  which  is  always  striving  after  advancement,  and 
using  all  means  to  obtain  it,  cannot  easily,  from  its  very  constitution, 
confine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  custom  and 
law.  These  efforts  of  Prometheus,  which  we  also  learn  occasionally 
from  the  play  that  has  come  down  to  us,  were  in  all  probability  depicted 
with  much  greater  perfection,  and*lu  connexion  with  his  stealing  the 
fire,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  trilogy,  which  was  called  Promelktus  the 
Firc~brtnger  (npo/ri;fleuc  rrup^dpoc).* 

The  extant  play,  the  Promethtus  Bound  (ITpopijfifvc  erff/nin/c),  begins 
at  once  with  the  fastening  of  the  gigantic  Titan  to  the  rocks  of  Scythia, 
and  the  fettered  prisoner  is  the  centre  of  all  the  action  of  the  piece.  The 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  who  constitute  the  chorus  of  the  tragedy,  come 
to  comfort  and  calm  him  ; he  is  then  visited  by  the  aged  Oceanus  him- 
self, and  afterwards  by  Hermes,  who  endeavour,  the  one  by  mild  argu- 
meiiLs,  the  other  by  insults  and  threats,  to  move  him  to  compliance  and 
submission.  Meanwhile  Prometheus  continues  to  defy  the  superior 
power  of  Zens,  and  stoutly  declares  that,  unless  lus  base  fetters  are  re- 
moved, he  will  not  give  out  an  oracle  that  he  has  learned  from  his 
mother  Themis,  respecting  the  marriage,  by  means  of  which  Zeus  was 
destined  to  lose  his  sovereign  power.  He  would  rather  that  Zeus 
should  bury  his  body  in  the  rocks  amid  thunder  and  lightning.  With 
this  the  drama  concludes,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  come  forth  again 
and  suffer  new  torments.  This  grand  and  sublime  defiance  of  Prome- 
theus, by  wltich  the  free  will  of  man  is  perfectly  maintained  under  over- 
whelming difficulties  from  without,  is  generally  considered  the  great 
design  of  the  poem  ; and  in  reading  the  remaining  play  of  the  trilogy, 
there  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  our  sympathies  should  be  enlisted  ; for 
Prometheus  appears  as  the  just  and  suffering  martyr;  Zeus  as  the 
mighty  tyrant,  jealous  of  his  power.  Nevertheless,  if  we  view  the  sub- 
ject from  the  higher  ground  of  the  old  poetic  associations,  we  cannot 
rest  content  with  such  a solution  as  this.  Tragedy  could  not,  in  con- 
formity with  those  associations,  consist  entirely  of  the  opposition  and 
conflict  between  the  free  will  of  an  individual  and  omnipotent  fate  ; it 
must  appease  contending  powers  and  assign  to  each  of  them  its  proper 
place.  Contentions  may  rise  higher  and  higher,  the  opposition  may  he 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  yet  the  divine  guidance  which  presides  over  the 
whole  finds  means  to  restore  order  and  harmony,  and  allots  to  each 
conflicting  power  its  own  peculiar  right, 

• This  Promtihtm  Pyrphoron  mast,  as  Welcker  has  shown,  be  distinguished  from 
the  Pnmethevi  Pyrkahity  “the  fire-kiiidler,”  asatyric  drama  which  was  appended  to 
the  trilogy  of  the  Hersw,  and  probably  had  reference  to  the  festal  customs  of  the 
Pnmtthta  in  the  Cerameicus,  which  comprised  a torch-race. 
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The  contest,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  a]>pears  even  beneficial  in 
its  results.  This  is  the  course  of  the  tragedies  of  /Eschylus,  and  indeed 
of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  so  far  as  it  remains  true  to  its  object. 
The  tragedies  of  .Tischylus  uniformly  require  faith  in  a divine  |)iiwer, 
which,  with  steady  eye  and  firm  hand,  guides  the  course  of  events  to  the 
best  issue,  though  the  paths  through  which  it  lends  may  he  dark  and 
difficult,  and  fraught  with  distress  and  sulTering.  The  poetry  of  yKs- 
chylus  is  full  of  profound  and  enthusiastic  glorifications  of  Zeus  ns  this 
power.  How  then  could  Zeus  be  depicted  in  this  drama  as  a tyrant, 
how  could  the  governor  of  the  world  b)e  represented  as  arbitrary  and 
unjust?  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  always  described  us 
beings  who  are  not  what  they  were,  (above  p.  8P,)  and  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  from  them  the  ideas  of  strife  and  contention.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  severity  with  which  Zeus,  at  the  time  described  by 
iTJschylns,  proceeds  against  every  attempt  to  limit  andVcircumscribe  his 
newly  established  sovereignty.  Hut  .Eschylus,  in  his  own  mind,  must 
have  felt  how  this  severity,  a necessary  accompaniment  of  the  transition 
from  theTitanian  pcrifxl  to  the  government  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  was 
to  be  reconciled  with  tlie  mild  wisdom  which  he  makes  an  attribute  of 
Zeus  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  world.  Consequently  the  deviation 
from  right,  the  u^aprta  in  the  tragic  action,  which,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, should  not  be'considered  as  depravity,  but  as  the  error  of  a noble 
nature,*  would  all  lie  on  the  side  of  Prometheus;  and  even  the  poet 
has  clearly  shown  this  in  the  piece  itself,  when  he  makes  the  chorus  of 
Oceanides,  who  are  friendly  to  Prometheus,  and  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
themselves,  peiqietually  recur  to  the  same  thoughts.  “ Those  only  are 
wise  who  humbly  reverence  Adrastea,”  (the  inexorable  goddess  of 
Fate).t 

§ 10.  In  these  remarks  upon  the  Prometheus  Bound  we  have  passed 
over  one  act  of  the  play,  which,  however,  is  of  the  highest  ini|)ortunce 
for  an  understanding  of  the  whole  trilogy,  namely,  the  appearance  of 
lo,  who,  having  won  the  love  of  Zeus,  has  brought  U|>ou  herself  the 
haired  of  Hera.  Persecuted  by  horrid  phantoms,  she  comes  in  her  wan- 
derings to  Prometheus,  and  learns  from'him  the  further  miseries,  all  of 
which  she  has  still  to  endure.  The  misfortunes  of  lo  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  Prometheus,  since  lo  also  might  he  considered  as  a 
victim  to  the  selfish  severity  of  Zeus,  and  she  Js  so  considered  by  Pro- 
metheus. At  the  same  time,  however,  as  Prometheus  does  not  con- 
ceal from  lo  that  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  her  is  to  release  him 
from  all  his  suflerings ; the  love  of  Zeus  for  her  appears  in  a higher 
light,  and  w e obtain  for  the  fate  of  Prometheus  also  that  sort  of  assuag- 

* That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  it  is  the  of  the  protagonists,  as  of  Prometheus, 

Agamemnon,  Antigone,  CEcliiius,  and  so  forth;  for  the  of  the  tritagonUts 

are  of  a totally  different  kind. 

f V,  936.  Of  TSr 
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inpf  tranquillity,  which  it  was  always  the  aim  of  the  ancients  to  preserve, 
even  in  their  most  impassioned  scenes.  But  as  Hermes  announces 
that  Zeus  will  never  succeed  ht  overcoming  the  rebellious  Titans 
till  an  immntlal  shall  freely  lay  down  his  life  for  him,  the  issue  remains 
dark  ami  doubtful. 

The  Promelheus  Unbound  (npoftt]Otiic  Xvofteyoi),  the  loss  of  which  we 
lament  more  almost  than  that  of  any  other  tragedy,  although  many 
considerable  fragments  of  it  remain,  began  at  a totally  different  period 
of  the  world.  Prometheus,  however,  still  remains  bound  to  the  rock  in 
Scythia,  and,  as  Hermes  had  prophetically  threatened,  he  is  daily  torn 
by  the  eagle  of  Zeus.  The  chorus,  instead  of  the  Ocennides,  consists  of 
Tilans  escaped  from  durance  in  Tartarus.  jTHschyliis,  therefore,  like 
Pindar,*  adopts  the  idea, originating  with  the  Orphic  poets,  that  Zeus,  after 
he  had  firmly  fixed  the  government  of  the  world,  proclaimed  a general 
amnesty,  and  referred  peace  among  the  vanquished  powers  of  heaven. 
Meanwhile  mankind  had  arrived  at  a much  higher  degree  of  dignity 
than  even  Prometheus  had  designed  for  them,  by  means  of  the  hero- race, 
and  man  became,  as  it  were,  ennobled  through  heroes  sprung  from  the 
Olympic  gods.  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  a distant  descendant 
of  lo,  was  the  greatest  benefactor  and  friend  of  man  among  heroes,  ns 
Prometheus  was  among  Titans.  He  now  appears,  and,  after  hearing 
from  Prometheus  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  man,  and  receiv- 
ing a proof  of  his  good  will  in  the  way  of  prediction  and  advice  with 
regard  to  his  own  future  adventures,  releases  the  suHcrer  from  the  lor- 
meids  of  the  eagle,  and  from  his  chains.  He  does  this  of  his  own  free 
will,  but  manilestly  by  the  jwrmission  of  Zeus.  Zeus  has  already  fixed 
upon  the  immortal  who  is  rea<ly  lo  resign  his  immortaliiy.  Cheiron  is, 
without  Hercules’  intending  it,  wounded  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  the  hero,  and,  in  order  to  escape  endless  torments,  w willing  lo  de- 
scenil  into  the  lower  world.  We  must  suppose  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  the  power  and  majesty  of  Zeus  and  the  prolbund  wisdom  of  his 
decrees  are  so  gloriously  manifested,  that  the  pride  of  Prometheus  is 
entirely  broken. f Prometheus  now  brings  a wreath  of  Castus, 

(Xvyoc,)  and  probably  a ring  also,  made  from  the  iron  of  iris  fetters, 
mysterious  symbols  of  the  dependence  and  subjection  of  the  human 
race  ; and  he  now  willingly  proclaims  his  mother’s  ancient  prophecy, 
that  a son  more  (lowerful  than  the  father  who  begot  him  should  be 
born  of  the  sea-goddess  Thetis ; whereupon  Zeus  resolves  to  marry  the 
goddess  to  the  mortal  Peleus. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a more  perfect  katharsis  of  a tra- 
gedy, acconling  to  the  requisitions  of  Aristotle. 

The  passions  of  fear,  pity,  hatred,  love,  anger,  and  admiration,  as 

• Pindar  Pylh.  iv.  291.  Comp,  above  chap.  XVI.  § 1. 

f Even  after  hi^  liberation  from  fetters  Prometheus  had  called  Hercules  “ the 
most  dear  aoa  of  a hated  father.”  Fragm.  167.  Dindorf. 
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excited  and  stirred  up  by  the  actions  and  destiny  of  the  individual  cha- 
racters in  this  middle  piece,  produce  rather  a distressing  than  a pleas- 
ing elTect;  but  under  the  guidance  of  sublime  and  significant  images 
they  take  such  a course  of  developement,  that  an  elevated  yet  softened 
tone  is  shed  over  them,  and  all  is  resolved  into  a feeling  of  awe  and 
devotion  for  the  decrees  of  a higher  power. 

§ 11.  The  poetical  career  of  .(Eschylus  concludes  for  us,  a.s  for  the 
ancient  Athenians,  with  the  only  complete  trilogy  that  is  extant,  the 
possession  of  which,  alter  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  might  be  considered  the 
richest  treasure  of  Greek  poetry,  if  it  had  been  better  preserved,  and  had 
come  down  to  ns  without  the  gajis  and  interpolations  by  which  it  is 
defaced.  /Kschylus  brought  this  trilogy  upon  the  stage  at  a moineiit 
of  great  political  excitement  in  his  native  city,  Olyinp.  80.  2.  n.  c.  4.^)8  ; 
at  the  time  when  the  democratic  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Pericles, 
were  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  Areojiagus,  the  last  of  those  aris- 
tocratic institutions  which  tended  to  restrain  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
people  ill  public  and  private  life.  He  was  impelled  to  make  the  legend 
of  Orestes  the  groundwork  of  a trilogic  composition,  of  which,  as  we  have 
still  the  whole  before  us,  we  will  give  only  the  principal  points. 

Agamemnon  comes  on  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  which  bears  his  name, 
in  one  scene  only,  when  he  is  received  by  his  wife  Clytaimiiestra  as  a 
conquering  hero,  and,  after  .some  hesitation,  walks  over  the  outspread 
purple  carpels  into  the  interior  of  his  palace.  He  is,  however,  the  chief 
person  of  the  piece,  for  all  through  it  the  actors  and  chorus  are  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  his  character  and  destiny. 

Avsehylus  represents  him  as  a great  and  glorious  monarch,  but  who, 
by  his  enterprise  against  Troy,  has  sacrificed  to  his  warlike  ambition 
the  lives  of  many  men,*  and,  above  all,  that  of  his  own  daughter  Iphi- 
genia  ;t  and  he  has  thus  involved  in  a gloomy  destiny  his  house,  which 
is  already  suffering  from  wounds  inflicted  long  before  his  time.  Cly- 
tiemneslra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a wife,  who,  while  she  pursues  her 
impulses  and  pleasures  with  unscrupulous  resolution,  has  |M)wer  and 
cunning  enough  to  carry  her  evil  designs  into  full  effect.  Agamemnon 
is  completely  enveloped  in  her  subtle  schemes,  even  before  she  throws 
the  traitorous  g.arment  over  him  like  a net;  and  after  the  deed  is  done, 
she  has  the  skill,  in  her  conversation  with  the  chorus,  to  throw  over  it  a 
cloak  of  that  sophistry  of  the  passions,  which  jEschylus  so  well  knew 
how  to  paint,  by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  she  might  have  had  fur  it, 
had  the  real  ground  not  been  sufficient. 

• “ For  the  gods,”  says  the  chorus,  (v.  461.)  “ never  lose  sight  of  those  who  have 
been  the  cause  of  death  to  many  meu*'  (v«  rcAoxrt**'*  titt  trM6xti  fttl.) 

f Tire  chorus  docs  not  hesitate  to  censure  this  sacrifice,  (especially  iii  v.  2 1 7.)  and 
considers  it  as  actually  completed,  so  does  Clytaimnestra,  v.  1555 ; though  Alschy- 
lus  does  not  mean  by  this  to  set  aside  the  story  of  Iphigenia*s  deliverance.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view  of  the  case  the  sacrificers  themselves  must  have  been  blinded  by 
Artemis. 
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The  great  tragic  effect  which  this  play  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  every 
one  wlio  is  capable  of  rending  and  understanding  it,  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  external  splendour  of  the  house  of  the  Atrida;  and  its  real 
condition.  The  first  scenes  are  very  imposing ; — the  light  of  the 
beacon,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the  entrance  of  Agamemnon; 
— but,  amidst  these  sigins  of  joy,  a tone  of  mournful  foreboding  resounds 
from  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  which  grows  more  and  more  distinct 
and  impressive  till  the  inimitable  scene  between  the  chorus  and  Cas- 
sandra, when  the  whole  misfortune  of  the  house  bursts  forth  into  view. 
From  this  lime  forth  our  feelings  are  wrought  to  the  highest  jiitch — the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  follows  immediately  upon  this  announcement; 
while  the  triumph  of  Clytaimuestra  and  .Egisthus — the  remorseless 
cold-bloodedness  with  which  she  exults  in  the  deed,  and  the  laments 
and  reproaches  of  the  chorus — leave  the  mind,  sympathizing  as  it  docs 
with  the  fate  of  the  house,  in  an  agony  of  horror  and  excitement  which 
has  not  a minute  of  repose  or  consolation,  except  in  a sort  of  feeling 
that  Agamemnon  has  fallen  by  means  of  a divine  Nemesis. 

§ 12.  The  C/ioe/r/ioro;  contains  the  mortal  revenge  of  Orestes.  The 
natural  steps  of  the  action,  the  revenge  planned  and  resolved  upon  by 
Orestes  with  the  chorus  and  Electra,  the  artful  intrigues  by  which 
Orestes  at  length  arrives  at  the  execution  of  the  deed,  the  execution 
itself,  the  contemplation  of  it  after  it  is  committed,  all  these  points  form 
so  many  acts  of  the  drama.  The  first  is  the  longest  and  the  most 
finished,  us  the  poet  evidently  makes  it  his  great  object  to  display  dis- 
tinctly the  deep  distress  of  Orestes  at  the  necessity  he  feels  of  revenging 
his  father’s  death  upon  his  mother.  Thus  the  whole  action  takes  place 
at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  chorus  consists  of  Trojan  women 
in  the  service  of  the  family  of  the  Atridte;  they  are  sent  by  Clytaem- 
ncstra,  who  has  been  terrified  by  horrid  dreams,  in  order,  for  the  first 
time,  to  appease  with  offerings  the  spirit  of  her  murdered  husband,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  Electra,  bring  the  offerings,  but  not  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  sent.  The  spirit  of  Agamemnon  is  formally  conjured 
to  appear  from  below  the  earth,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  his  own  revenge,  and  the  guidance  of  the  whole  work  is  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  the  subterranean  gods,  especially  to  Hermes,  the  leader  of 
the  dead,  who  is  akso  the  god  of  all  artful  and  hidden  acts;  and  the 
poet  has  contrived  to  shed  a gloomy  and  shadowy  light  over  this  whole 
proceeding.  The  act  itself  is  represented  throughout  as  a Sore  burthen 
undertaken  by  Orestes  upon  the  requisition  of  the  subterranean  gods, 
and  by  the  constraining  influence  of  the  Delphic  oracle ; no  mean 
motive,  no  trifling  indifference  mingle  with  his  resolves,  and  yet,  or 
rather  the  more  on  that  very  account,  while  Orestes  stands  beside  the 
corpse  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour  upon  the  same  spot  where  his 
father  was  slain,  and  justifies  his  own  act  by  proclaiming  the  heinous- 
ness of  their  crime,  even  at  that  moment  the  furies  appear  before  him. 
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and,  visible  to  the  spectators,  though  unseen  by  the  chorus,  torture  him 
with  their  horrid  forms  till  he  rushes  away  and  hastens  to  beg  for 
atonement  and  purification  from  Apollo,  who  has  urged  him  to  the 
deed.  We  here  perceive  that,  according  to  the  views  of  .Eschylus  and 
other  Greeks,  the  furies  do  not  properly  betoken  the  degree  of  moral 
guilt  or  the  power  of  an  evil  conscience  (in  which  case  they  must  have 
appeared  in  a more  terrible  shape  to  Clytiemnestra  than  to  Orestes) ; 
but  they  exhibit  the  fearful  nature  of  the  deed  itself,  of  a mother's 
murder  as  such ; for  this,  from  whatever  motive  it  may  be  committed, 
is  a violation  of  the  ordinances  of  nature  which  cannot  fail  to  torture 
and  perplex  the  human  mind. 

§ 13.  This  character  of  the  Erinnyes  is  more  definitely  developed  in 
the  concluding  play  of  the  trilogy,  in  the  chorus  of  which  .di.schylus, 
combining  the  artist  with  the  poet,  gives  an  exhibition  of  these  beings, 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  but  a glimmering  i<lea.  He  bestows 
upon  them  a form  taken  partly  from  their  spiritual  (pialitics  and  partly 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Gorgons.  They  avenge  the  matricidal  act 
as  a crime  in  itself,  without  inquiring  into  motives  or  circumstances, 
and  it  is  therefore  pursued  with  all  the  inflexibility  of  a law  of  nature, 
and  by  all  the  horror  and  torments  as  well  of  the  upper  as  of  the 
lower  world.  Even  the  expiation  granted  by  Apollo  to  Orestes  at  Delphi 
has  no  influence  upon  them  ; for  all  that  Apollo  can  accomplish  is  to  throw 
them  for  a short  period  into  a deep  sleep,  from  which  they  are  awakened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Clytaimnestra,  condemned  for  her  crime 
to  wander  about  the  lower  world ; and  this  apparition  must  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  eflecl  upon  the  stage,  .\fter  the  scene  in  Delphi,  we 
arc  transported  to  the  sanctuary  of  Pallas  Athena,  on  the  Acropolis, 
whither  Orestes  has  repaired  by  the  advice  of  A|)ollo,  and  wheie,  in  a 
very  regular  manner,  and  with  many  allusions  to  the  actual  u.sages  of 
the  Athenian  law,  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  is  established  by  Pallas, 
who  recognizes  the  claims  of  both  parties,  but  is  unwilling  to  arrogate 
to  herself  the  power  of  arbitrarily  deciding  the  questions  lictween  them. 
Before  this  court  of  justice  the  dispute  between  Orestes  and  his  advocate 
Apollo  on  the  one  side,  and  the  furies  on  the  other,  is  formally  dis- 
cussed. In  these  discussions,  it  must  be  owned,  there  occur  many 
points  which  belong  to  the  main  question,  and  these  are,  as  it  were, 
summed  up;  for  instance,  the  command  of  Apollo,  the  vengeance  for 
blood  which  is  imposed  as  a duty  upon  the  son  by  the  ghost  of  his 
father ; the  revolting  manner  in  which  Agamemnon  was  murdered  ; 
nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  dilference  between  the  act  of  Oreste.s  and  that 
of  Clytsmnestra  is  not  marked  as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be. 
It  is  manifest  that  Aischylus  distinctly  perceived  this  dilference  in  feel- 
ing, without  quite  working  it  out.  Apollo  concludes  his  apology  with 
rather  a subtle  argument,  showing  why  the  father  is  more  worthy  of 
honour  than  the  mother,  by  which  he  makes  interest  with  Fallas,  who 
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had  no  mother,  but  proceeded  at  once  out  of  the  head  of  her  fattier, 
Zeus.  When  the  judges,  of  whom  tliere  are  twelve,*  come  to  the  vote, 
it  is  found  that  the  votes  on  each  side  are  equal ; upon  this  the  goddess 
gives  the  casting  vote — “ the  voting  pebble  of  Athena," — tlie  destina- 
tion of  which  she  has  declared  beforehand,  and  so  decides  in  favour  of 
Orestes.  The  poet  here  means  to  imply  that  the  duty  of  revenge  and 
the  guilt  of  matricide  are  equally  balanced,  and  that  stern  justice  has  no 
alternative;  but  the  gods  of  Olympus,  being  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
acquainted  and  entrusted  with  the  personal  condition  of  individuals, 
can  find  and  supply  a refuge  for  the  unfortunate,  who  are  so  by  no  im- 
mediate guilt  of  their  own.  Hence  the  repeated  references  to  the  over- 
ruling name  of  Zeus,  who  always  steps  in  between  contending  powers 
as  the  saviour-god  (Zivt  (ruri/p),t  and' invariably  tunis  the  scale  in 
favour  of  virtue.  After  his  acquittal,  Orestes  leaves  the  stage  with 
blessings  and  promises  of  friendly  alliance  with  Athens,  but  somewhat 
more  hastily  than  we  expected,  after  the  intense  interest  which  his  fate 
has  inspired.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  seen  in  the  heart-fell  love  of 
iEschylus  for  the  Athenians.  The  goddess  of  wisdom,  who  has  veiled 
her  power  in  the  mildest  and  most  persuasive  form,  succeeds  in  soothing 
the  rage  of  the  furies,  which  threatens  to  bring  destruction  upon 
Athens,  by  promising  to  ensure  them  for  ever  the  honour  and  respect 
of  the  Athenians  ; and  thus  the  whole  concludes  with  a song  of  blessing 
by  the  furies  (wherein,  on  the  supposition  that  their  power  is  duly  ac- 
knowledged, they  assume  the  character  of  beneficent  deities),  and  with 
the  esiablishment  of  the  worship  of  the  Eumenides,  who  are  at  once 
conducted  by  torchlight  to  their  sanctuary  in  the  Areopagus  with  all  the 
pomp  with  which  their  sacrifices  at  Athens  were  attended.  The 
Athenians  are  here  plainly  admonished  to  treat  with  reverence  the 
Areopagus  thus  founrled  by  the  gods,  and  the  judicial  usages  of  which  are 
so  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Eumenides;  and  not  to 
take  from  that  body  its  cognizance  of  charges  of  murder,  as  was  about 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  great  jury  courts. 
The  stasima,  too,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  piece  appear  still  more 
clearly  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  mythus,  utter  no  sentiment  more 
definitely  than  this  ; that  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  recognize 
without  hesitation  a power  which  bridles  the  unruly  atfections  and  sinful 
thoughts  of  man.t 

We  may  remark  in. few  words,  that  the  satyrical  drama  which  was 
appended  to  this  trilogy,  the  Proleut,  was  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  same  mythical  subject,  and  turned  upon  the  adventure  of 
Menelaus  and  Helen  with  Proteus,  the  sea-dtemon  and  keeper  of  the 

* The  numtier  twelve  is  inferred  from  the  arrangement  of  the  short  speeches 
made  by  the  parties  while  the  voting  is  going  on  (v.  710 — 733.) 

t Vv.  759,  797,  1045. 

^ iri  rrmi,  V.  530. 
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s«a- monsters,  an  adventure  which  is  known  to  us  from  Homer.  The 
useless  wanderings  of  Menelaiis,  who  on  his  return  liome  left  his 
brother  behind,  and  thereby  arrived  too  lute  not  only  to  save,  but 
even  to  avenge  him,*  might  give  room  for  abundant  mirth  and  en- 
tertainment, without  disturbing  or  effacing  the  impressions  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  tragic  fate  of  the  house  of  the  Atrida;. 

§ 14.  These  short  accounts  of  those  trilogies  of  /Eschylus  which 
have  been  preserved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  suffice,  we  conceive,  to 
give  as  much  insight  into  the  mind  of  that  great  poet  us  can  be  expected 
in  a work  of  this  kind.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  these  cold  abstracts  of  the  dramas  of  .'Eschylus 
and  the  tone  and  character  of  the  works  themselves,  which,  even  in  the 
minutest  details  of  execution,  show  ail  the  power  of  a mind  full  of  poetic 
inspiration,  and  impressed  with  the  truth  and  profoundness  of  its  own 
conceptions.  As  all  the  persons  brought  on  the  stage  by  AJschylus  ex- 
press their  feelings  and  characters  in  strong  and  forcible  terms,  so  al.'o 
the  forms  of  speech  they  make  use  of  have  a proud  and  lofty  tone ; the 
diction  of  these  plays  is  like  a temple  of  Ictinus,  constructed  solely  of 
huge  rectangular  blocks  of  polished  marble.  In  the  individual  expres- 
sions, the  poetical  form  predominates  over  the  syntactical  ; this  is 
brought  about  by  the  employment  of  metaphorical  (ihrases  and  new 
compounds  :f  and  here  the  poet’s  great  knowledge  and  true  compre- 
hension of  nature  and  human  life  give  to  his  expressions  a vividness 
and  warmth  which  only  differs  from  the  nulveti  of  the  epic  style  by  the 
greater  admixture  of  acute  reflection  which  it  displays,  and  by  which  he 
has  contrived  to  mark  at  once  a feeling  of  connexion  and  a conscious- 
ness of  difference.}  The  forms  of  syntax  are  rather  those  which  rest 
upon  a parallel  connexion  of  sentences  (consequently,  copulative,  ad- 
versative, and  disjunctive  sentetices)  than  those  which  result  from  the 
subordination  of  one  sentence  to  another  (as  in  causal  and  conditional 
periods,  &c.).  The  language  has  little  of  that  oratorical  flow  which  at 
a later  period  sprung  up  in  the  courts  and  assemhlies,  and  just  as  little 
of  a subtle  developement  of  complicated  connexions  of  thought.  It  is 
throughout  better  calculated  to  display  powerful  impulses  of  the  feelings 
and  desires,  and  the  instinctive  actions  of  prompt  and  decided  character, 
than  the  reflection  of  minds  impelled  by  various  motives.  Hence  in 
each  piece  we  find  some  leading  thoughts  frequently  repeated,  particu- 
larly in  the  different  forms  of  speech,  dialogue,  anapaests,  lyric  measures. 


* Comp,  above  chap.  VI.  ^ 5.  and  Agam.  G24,  639. 

I IVe  may  also  mention  his  employment  of  obsolete  expressions,  especially  those 
borrowed  from  epic  poetry — re  ref  i^schylm  is  a few  degrees 

more  epic  in  his  language  than  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 


} Bence  arise  the  orgmora  of  which  Aeschylus  is  so  fond : fur  instance,  when  he 
calls  dust  “ the  dumb  messenger  of  the  army.’’ 
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&c.  Yet  the  poet  by  no  means  wants  the  power  of  adapting  his  lan- 
guage to  the  different  characters,  to  say  nothing  of  all  those  differences 
which  depend  upon  the  metrical  forms ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
general  elevation  of  his  style,  persons  of  an  inferior  grade,  such  as  the 
watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  ChoS'- 
phoroc,  are  made  to  descend,  as  well  in  the  words  as  in  the  turn  of  the 
expressions,  to  the  use  of  language  more  neatly  approaching  that  of 
common  life,  and  manifest  even  in  the  collocation  of  their  words  a 
weaker  order  of  mind. 

§ 15.  To  return  once  more  to  the  Orestean  trilogy  of  Orestes:  the 
judges  of  tragic  merit  adjudged  the  prize  to  it  before  all  the  rival  pieces. 
But  this  poetic  victory  seems  to  have  been  no  compensation  to 
Avschylus  for  the  failure  of  the  practical  portion  of  his  design,  as  the 
Athenians  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  Areopagus  of  all  the  honour 
and  power  which  the  poet  had  striven  to  preserve  for  it.  /Eschylus  re- 
turned a second  time  to  Sicily,  and  died  in  his  favourite  city  of  Gela, 
three  years  after  the  performance  of  the  Orestea. 

The  Athenians  had  a feeling  that  Avsehylus  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  course  their  public  life  and  their  taste  for  art  and  science  took 
in  the  next  generation  ; the  shadow  of  the  poet,  as  he  is  brought  up  by 
Aristophanes  from  the  other  world  in  the  “ Frogs,”  manifests  an  angry 
discontent  w ith  the  public,  who  were  so  pleased  with  Euripides,  although 
the  latter  was  no  rival  of  .Eschylus,  for  he  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage 
till  the  year  in  which  jEschylus  died.  Yet  tliis  did  not  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  recognizing  most  fully  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
his  poetry.  “ With  him  his  muse  died  not,”  said  Aristophanes,  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  his  tragedies  were  allowed  to  be  performed  after  his 
death,  and  might  even  be  brought  forward  as  new  pieces.  The  ])oet, 
who  taught  his  chorus  the  plays  of  .Eschylu.s,  was  remunerated  by  the 
state,  and  the  crown  was  dedicated  to  the  poet  who  had  been  long 
dead.*  The  family  of  /Eschylus,  which  continued  for  a long  time,  pre- 
served a school  of  poetry  in  his  [leculiar  style,  which  we  will  hereafter 
notice. 

* This  is  the  result  of  the  passages  in  the  VUa  ^tchgU  ; Philostrat.  /V/o  ^tpU/un, 
vi.  1 1.  p.  245,  Olear,;  ScAo/.  .-Vristoph.  .4cAarn.  10.  /?o«.  892.  The  AUla  A'Uchifh 
says  that  the  poet  was  crowned  alter  his  death;  and  this  view  seems  preferable  to 
Quinctilian's  assertion  {Inst,  x.  1),  that  many  other  poets  obtained  the  crown  by  re- 
presenting the  plays  of  /Kschylus.  We  must  distinguish  from  this  case  the  victories 
of  Euphorion  (above,  } 2 and  note)  obtaineil  by  producing  plays  of  /ICschylus  that 
had  not  t>een  represented  ; the  law  of  Lycurgus,  too,  with  regard  to  the  n presenta- 
tion  of  pieces  try  the  three  great  tragedians,  from  copies  otHcially  verified,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  custom  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

} 1.  Condition  in  which  traffic  poetry  came  into  the  hamli  of  Sophocici.  Ilis  6nt 
appearance.  ^2.  Subaequent  events  of  hia  life  ; hii  rlevotiun  to  tlie  drama.  ^3. 
K|M>chs  in  the  poetry  of  Sophocles.  ^ d.  Thorough  change  in  the  form  of  tra- 
gedy. } Outline  of  hia  plays;  the  Antigone.  ^ G.  The  Klectra.  ^ 7.  The 
Trachinian  Women.  § 8.  King  (Kdipus.  J 9.  The  Ajax.  § 10.  The  Philoc- 
teles.  } 11,  12.  The  (Edipus  at  Culuntis,  in  connexion  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Sophocles  in  his  latter  years.  } 1 3.  The  style  of  Sophocles. 

§ I.  Tue  tragic  trilogies  of  iEschylus  had  given  a dramatic  represen- 
tation of  the  great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends.  In  exhibiting  the  history 
of  whole  families,  tribes,  and  states,  the  |ioet  has!  contrived  to  show  tlie 
influence  of  supreme  wisdom  and  power  shining  amidst  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  darkness.  Every  Greek,  who  witnessed  such  an  exhibition 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  history  of  his  race,  must  have 
been  filled  with  mingled  emotions  of  wonder  and  joyful  exultation. 
A tragedy  of  this  kind  was  at  once  political,  patriotic,  and  religious. 

How  was  it  possible  that,  after  these  mighty  creations  of  so  great  a 
genius  as  .^schylus,  a still  fairer  renown  should  be  in  reserve  fur 
So]ihocles?  In  what  direction  could  such  great  advances  be  made 
from  the  point  to  which  rEschyltis  had  brought  the  tragic  art? 

We  will  not  indulge  ourselves  in  an  d priori  determination  of  the 
way  in  which  this  advance  might  have  been  made,  but  will  rather  con- 
sider, with  history  for  our  guide,  how  it  rea//y  took  place.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  change  was  retrograde  as  well  as  progressive  ; tfiat  if 
something  was  gained  on  the  one  side,  it  was  because  something  was 
also  given  up  on  the  other ; and  that  it  was  due  above  all  to  that 
morleration  and  sobriety  of  character,  which  was  the  noblest  and  most 
amiable  property  of  the  Greek  mind. 

Before  we  can  solve  the  great  question  proposed  above,  we  must  give 
an  account  of  so  much  of  the  poet's  life  us  may  be  necessary  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  |x>etical  career. 

Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sophilus,  was  born  at  the  Attic  demus,  or 
village  of  Colonus,  in  Olynip.  71.2.  a.c.  493.*  He  was,  therefore, 
fifteen  years  old  when  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  .share  in  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  but  he  was  the  exar- 
chus,  or  leader  of  the  chorus  which  sang  the  ptean  of  victory,  and  in 
that  capacity  appeared  naked,  according  to  the  rule  in  gymnastic  solem- 

* This  i>  the  statement  iu  the  Vi'a  Sopioelit.  The  Fatien  marble  makes  him 
two  years  older,  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  note  to  § 2. 
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nities,  anointed  with  oil,  and  holdiiii;  a lyre  in  his  left  hand. ' The 
managers  of  the  feast  had  selected  him  for  this  pur\x)sc  on  account  of 
his  youthful  beauty*  and  the  musical  education  which  he  had  received. 

Eleven  or  twelve  years  after  this,  in  Olymp.  77.  4.  n.c.t  468,  Sopho- 
cles came  forward  for  the  first  lime  as  a competitor  in  a dramatic  con- 
test, and,  indeed,  as  a rival  of  the  old  hero  jEschylus.  This  happened 
at  the  great  Dionysia,  when  the  first  Archon  presided ; it  was  hiaiduty 
to  nominate  the  judges  of  the  contest.  Cimon,  who  had  just  conquered 
the  pirates  of  Seyros,  and  brought  back  to  Athens  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
hapiMMicd  to  come  into  the  theatre  along  with  his  colleagues  in  order 
to  ))ay  the  suitable  otferings  to  Bacchus,  and  Aphepsion  the  archon 
thought  it  due  to  the  importance  of  the  contest  to  submit  the  decision 
of  the  poetical  victory  to  these  glorious  victors  in  real  battle.  Cimon, 
a man  of  the  o’d  school,  and  of  noble  moderation  of  character,  who 
undoubtedly  appreeiatifl  Avsehylus,  gave  the  prize  to  his  young  rival, 
from  which  wc  may  infer  how  completely  his  genius  outshone  all  com- 
lietition,  even  at  his  first  coming  out.  The  play  with  which  he  gained 
this  victory  is  said  to  have  been  the  Triptolemus,'{  a patriotic  piece,  in 
which  this  Eleusinian  hero  is  celebrated  as  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  and  humanizing  the  manners  even  of  the  wildest  barbarians. 

§ 2.  The  first  piece  of  Sophocles  which  has  been  preserved  is  twenty- 
eight  years  subsequent  to  this  event ; it  is  remarkable  as  also  marking 
a glorious  period  in  the  (Kiel's  life.  Sophocles  brought  out  the  Anli- 
t/nne  in  Olymp.  84.  4.  n.c.  440.  The  goodne.ss  of  the  play,  but  alxivc 
all  the  shrewd  reflexions  and  admirable  sentiments  on  public  matters 
which  arc  freqiicnlly  expressed  in  it,  induced  the  Athenians  to  elect 
him  to  the  otfice  of  general  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  must  be  rc- 
mcmTiered  that  the  ten  Slrali'iji  were  not  merely  the  commanders  of  the 
troo(is,  but  also  very  much  employed  in  the  administration  of  alfaii-s  at 
home,  and  in  carrying  on  negociations  with  foreign  states.  So(ihocles 
was  one  of  the  generals,  who,  in  'conjunction  with  Pcrieles,  carried  on 
the  war  with  the  aristocrats  of  Samos,  who,  after  being  cx|)clled  from 
Samos  by  the  Athenians,  had  returned  from  Anaia  on  the  continent 
with  Persian  aid,  and  stirred  u(i  the  island  to  revolt  against  Athens.§ 
This  war  was  carried  on  in  Olymp.  85.  1.  n.c.  440,  439. 

* Atlieiurui  T.  p.  20.  f.,  in  sj>e.vkliig  of  this  occasion,  says  tliat  Sopliocles  waa 
KttXis  vs*  ^«»,  which  applies  best  to  ttie  a^c  assigned  to  him  above. 

f All  new  dramas  at  Atliens  were  pcrfirmed  ut  the  Leiiica  aud  the  great  I)io- 
nysia,  the  former  of  which  took  (dace  in  the  montli  Gamelion,  the  latter  in  Klaphe- 
holion,  and  tlierefore  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  or  Olympian  yc.ir,  after  the 
winter  solstice  ; consequently,  in  Die  histoiy  of  the  drama  we  must  always  reckon 
file  year  of  the  Olympiad  equal  to  the  year  n.c.  in  which  its  second  half  tails. 

4 This  appears  from  a comhinatinn  of  the  narrative  in  the  text  with  a chrono- 
logical atateinenl  in  Pliny  A'.  //.  XVIII.  12. 

( On  this  account  the  f'lia  Sop^tclii  calls  the  war,  in  the  management  of  which 
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According  to  several  old  anecdotes,  Sophocles  preserved  even  in 
the  bustle  of  war  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  that  poetical  disposi- 
tion which  delights  in  a clear  and  tranquil  contemplation  of  human 
affairs.  It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  Sophocles  became  acquainted 
with  Herodotus,  who  about  this  time  was  living  at  Samos  (chap. 
XIX.  § 1 .),  and  com|x>sed  a ])oem  for  him,  no  doubt  a Ijrical  one.*  It  is 
inter|sting  to  think  of  the  social  intercourse  of  two  such  men  with  one 
another.  They  both  scrutinized  the  knowledge  of  human  affairs  with 
calm  and  comprehensive  vision;  but  the  Samian,  with  a more  boyish 
disposition,  sought  out  the  traditions  of  many  nations  and  many  lands, 
while  the  Athenian  had  applied  his  ri[x;r  and  more  searching  intellect 
to  that  which  was  immediately  before  him, — the  secret  workings  of 
power  and  passion  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Sophocles  took  auy  further  part  in  public 
affairs  at  a later  period.  On  the  whole,  he  was,  as  his  contemporary 
Ion  of  Chios  tells  us,t  neither  very  well  acquainted  with  politics  nor 
particularly  (pialified  for  imblic  business.  In  all  this,  he  did  not  get 
beyond  the  ordinary  standard  of  individuals  of  the  better  sort.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  vEschylus,  poetry  was  the  business 
of  his  life.  The  study  and  exercise  of  the  art  of  poetry  occupied  the 
whole  of  his  time,  us  appears  at  once  from  the  number  of  his  dramas. 
There  existed  under  his  name  130  plays,  of  which,  according  to  the 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  seventeen  weie  wrongly  ascribed  to  him. 
The  remaining  113  seem  to  comprise  tragedies  and  satyrical  dramas’. 
In  several  of  the  tetralogies,  however,  the  satyrical  drama  must  have  been 
lost  or  perhaps  never  existed  (us  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  other  poets 
also),  because  otherw  ise  the  number  could  not  have  been  so  uneven  ; 
at  the  utmost  there  could  only  have  been  twenty-three  extar.t  sq|^rical 
dramas  to  ninety  tragedies.  All  these  pieces  were  brought  out  between 
Olymp.  77.  4.  b.c.  468,  when  Sophocles  fii-st  came  forward,  and  Olymp. 
93.  2.  B.c.  406,  when  he  died  ; consequently,  in  a period  of  sixty-two 
years,  the  last  of  which,  comprehending  his  extreme  old  age,  cannot 
have  added  much  to  the  number.  The  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  must  have  been  the  most  prolific ; for  if  we  may  depend  upon  the 

Sophocles  took  a part,  tw  t(cs  *A,«i'«»  Tsktftty,  The  list  of  generals  iu  this  war  ia 
preserved  to  a certain  extent  conipletu  in  a fragment  of  .Amlrotiou,  quoted  by  the 
S.'huliast  on  Aristides,  p.  2'lb  C (p.  IS‘2,  Kd.  Frommet.) 

♦ See  I’hitarch  Jn  leni,  Ac.  3.,  where  this  story  is  brought  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders.  It  is  from  this  poem,  of  course,  that  the  author  of  the  rii«  Sop/ivciU 
derives  his  assertiitn  with  regaid  to  the  ago  of  Sophocles  nt  the  time  of  the  Samian 
war  ; otherwise,  how  did  he  come  to  malce  sn  assertion  so  unusual  with  gramma- 
rians ? We  must,  therefore,  emend  the  readings  in  the  AT/o  .SopAoc/rr  according  to 
the  passage  in  Plutarch,  where  the  text  is  more  to  be  depeuded  on,  Thiswill  make 
Sophocles  33  years  old  at  this  period, 

f Athensas  XIII.  p.  603, 
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tradition*  that  tliC  Antijjone  was  the  thirty-second  play  in  a chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  there  still  remain 
eighty-one  dramas  for  the  second  half  of  his  poetical  career  ; or,  if  we 
leave  out  the  satyrical  dramas,  we  have  about  fifty-eight  pieces  remain- 
ing. We  arrive  at  the  same  result  from  a date  relating  to  Euripides, 
of  whose  pieces,  said  to  be  ninety-two  in  number,  the  Alcestis  was  the 
sixicenth.t  Now,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Alcestis  was 
exhibited  in  Olymp.  85.  2.  b.c.438,  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  poetical 
life  of  Euripides,  which  lasted  for  forty-nine,  from  Olymp.  81.  1.  b.c. 
455,  to  Olymp.  93.  2.  B.c.  406.  It  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  at  first 
both  poets  brought  out  a tetralogy  every  three  or  four  years,  but  after- 
wards every  two  years  at  least.  A consequence  of  this  more  rapid 
production  appears  in  that  slight  regard  for,  or  rather  the  absolute 
neglect  of,  the  stricter  models,  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  lyrical 
jmrts  of  tragedy  after  the  90th  or  89th  Olympiad. 

§ 3.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  internal  and  external  evidence,  the 
remaining  tragedies  are  all  subsequent  to  the  Antigone  : the  following 
is  perhaps  their  chronological  order ; Antigone,  Electra,  Trachinian 
Women,  King  (Edipus,  Ajax,  Philoctetes,  (Edipns  at  Colonus.  The 
only  definite  information  we  possess  is  that  the  Philoctetes  was  acted  in 
Olymp.  92,  3.  b.c.  409,  and  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  not  till  Olymp. 
94.  3.  B.c.  401,  when  it  was  brought  out  by  the  younger  Sophocles,  the 
author  being  dead.  Taken  together,  they  exhibit  the  art  of  Sophocles 
in  its  full  maturity,  in  that  mild  grandeur  which  Sophocles  was  the  first 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  when,  after  having  (in  use  a remarkable  ex- 
pression of  his  own  which  has  been  preserved)  put  away  the  pomp  of 
AJschylus  along  with  his  boyish  things,  and  laid  aside  a harshness  of 
mani^,  which  had  sprung  up  from  his  own  too  great  art  and  refine- 
ment, he  had  at  length  attained  to  that  style  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered to  be  the  hesl  and  the  most  .fuiled  to  the  representation  of  the 
rharaclert  of  men. X In  the  Antigone,  the  Trachinian  Women,  and  the 
Electra,  we  have  still,  perhaps,  a little  of  that  artificial  style  and  studied 

* See  the  hypothec's  to  the  Antigone,  by  .Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  If  the 
number  tliirty-two  included  ttie  snt)ric.a1  dramas  also,  some  of  the  trilogies  must 
have  been  without  this  apjieudage  ; otherwise  the  thirty-second  piece  would  have 
been  a satyrical  tlrama. 

I Seethe  tUdmcalia  to  the  Alcestis  e co,/.  laticano  published  by  Dindorf  in  the 
Oxford  edition  1.S.16.  The  number  is,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  changed  to 
IT,  which  suits  the  reckoning  better  than  iX‘.  We  have  a third  date  of  this  kind  in 
the  Birdt  of  .Aristophanes,  which  is  the  thirty-fifth  of  that  poet's  comedies. 

J The  impi'rtant  passage,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Dr  Pm/edu  lirliil.  Sent.  p.  79.  B , 
should  undoubtedly  be  written  as  follows:—*  Isp.sXst  fxiyi,  ri*  Jia- 

TnvAix^t  fyarr,  *7r«  ri  sal  sararl;^m  rsr  a v t • v ssravaf viir,  t * t Tfirtt  die 

T*  Tsr  xiliwr  /*ir«/3aaxi(v  tiiii,  »ri(  Irrii  sAswrarrv  sal  /UXriTTtr. 

[The  K«rarxu/e  here  opposed  to  the  xll/f  means  the  language  or  words  as  op- 
posed to  the  style  or  their  arrangement.  .See  Plutarch  Cbmp.  Arutopk.  el  Menandr. 
p,  853.  C.  ir  rii  aararxisjr  rw?  i»^a'rws.-*KD.] 
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obscurity  which  Sophocles  objected  to  in  himself ; the  Ajax  ami  Phi* 
loctetes,  as  well  as  the  two  (Edipuses,  show,  in  a manner  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  an  easier  flow  of  language  than  his  earlier  plays,  and  do 
not  require  so  great  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Nevertheless, 
the  tragic  art  of  Sophocles  is  fully  shown  in  all  of  them,  and  is  like 
nothing  but  itself ; Sophocles  must  have  hit  upon  the  changes  which 
he  introduced  into  the  tragedy  of  yEschylos,  long  before  he  wrote  any 
one  of  those  plays,  and  must  have  already  made,  in  accordance  with 
his  principles,  a complete  change  in  the  whole  constitution  of  tragedy. 

§ 4.  We  have  mentioned  these  alterations,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
details,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters : we  must  here  consider  their 
connexion  with  the  change  of  the  whole  essence  and  organiza- 
tion of  tragedy  effected  by  Sophocles.  The  foundation  and  corner- 
stone of  this  new  edifice,  which  was  erected  on  the  same  area  as  the 
old  building,  but  according  to  a different  plan,  was  always  this,  fTial, 
though  Sophocles  still  followed  the  old  u.sages  and  law.s,  and  always,  or 
as  a general  rule,  exhibited  at  one  time  three  tragedies  and  a satyrical 
drama,  he  nevertheless  loosened  the  connexion  of  these  pieces  with  one 
another,  and  presented  to  the  public  not  one  great  dramatic  poem,  but 
four  separate  poetical  works,  which  might  just  as  well  have  been 
brought  forward  at  different  festivals.*  The  tragic  poet,  too,  no  lunger 
proposed  to  himself  to  exhibit  a series  of  mythical  actions,  the  developc* 
inent  of  the  complicated  destinies  of  families  and  tribes, .which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  compass  and  unity  of  plan  required  by  separate  tra-  ’ 
gedies ; he  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  one  leading  fact,  and,  to 
take  the  example  of  the  Orestea,  could  only  oppose  to  such  a trilogy 
fragments  of  itself,  like  the  Elecira  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  in  which 
everything  is  referred  to  the  murder  of  Clytmmnestra.  The  tragedfes 
subsequent  to  Olymp.  80  had  indeed  become  considerably  longer,t 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Aristarchus,  a tragedian  who 
made  his  appearance  in  Olymp.  61.  2.  b.c.  454. J The  Agamemnon 
of  .Eschylus,  however,  the  first  piece  of  his  last  trilogy,  is  considerably 
longer  than  tlic  others,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  a play  of 
Sophocles.  Still,  tli(|  extension  has  not  been  effected  by  an  increase  in 
the  action,  which  even  in  Sophocles  turns  upon  a single  point,  and  very 
seldom,  as  in  the  Antigone,  is  divided  into  several  important  moments, 

* As  e.  g.  Knripides  brought  out  in  n.c.  431  the  Medeo,  Philoctctes,  Dictys,  and 
the  satyrical  drama  “ the  Reapen”  : in  b.c.  414  Xenoclcs  exhibited  the 

(Edipus,  Lycaon,  Bacchac,  and  the  satyrical  tirama  **  the  Athamas.'* 

t E.  g.  the  Persians,  107G;  Supidiunis,  1074;  Seven  against  Thebes,  1078; 
Prometheus,  1093.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Agamemnon,  1673;  the  Antigone, 
1333 ; King  Qsdipus,  1530 ; CEdipus  at  Colonus,  i7b0,  according  to  the  numbers  in 
DindotPs  edition. 

1 Suidas  V.  irjisT.r  tit  el  alrilv  ri  \ifutTa  xarUreett 

Euaebius  gives  us  the  year  of  his  first  appearance. 
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but  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  developemcnt  of  the  events  out  of  the 
character  and  passions  of  actors,  and  belongs  to  the  delineation  of  their 
state  of  mind.  The  lyrical  element,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  gaining 
anything  by  this  extension,  was  considerably  diminished,  especially  in 
the  part  wliich  fell  to  the  chorus,  since  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  ilid  not 
feel  himself  so  much  called  upon,  as  j?isehylus  did,  to  represent  the  im- 
pression of  the  events  and  circumstances  upon  those  who  took  no  part 
in  them,  and  to  lend  his  voice  to  express  the  feelings  of  right-minded 
spectators,  which  was  the  chief  business  of  the  tragic  chorus,  but  he 
directed  his  efforts  to  express  what  was  going  on  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
persons  whose  actions  were  represented  on  the  stage. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  the  third  actor 
(chap.  XXII.  § 7.)  was  necessary  for  this  change.  The  dialogue 
naturally  gains  much  in  variety  by  the  addition  of  a third  hiter- 
locctor  ; for  this  enables  the  characters  to  show  themselves  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  If  it  is  tlie  property  of  the  tritagonist  to  produce  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  first  person  by  gainsaying  him,  the  devter- 
agonist,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  in  friendly  conversation,  draw  from 
his  bosom  its  gentler  feelings  and  more  secret  thoughts.  It  was  not 
till  the  separation  of  the  duuteragonUt  from  the  iritagonist  that  we 
could  have  persons  like  Chrysothemis  by  the  side  of  Electra,  and  Is- 
mene  by  the  side  of  Antigone,  who  elevate  the  vigour  of  the  chief  cha- 
racter by  the  opposition  and  contrast  of  a gentler  womanhood.* 

These  outward  changes  in  the  stage  business  of  tragedy  enable  us 
at  once  to  see  the  point  to  which  Sophocles  desired  to  bring  tragic 
poetry ; he  wished  to  make  it  a true  mirror  of  the  impulses,  passions, 
strivings,  and  struggles  of  the  soul  of  man.  While  he  laid  aside  those 
great  objects  of  national  interest,  which  made  the  Greek  look  upon  the 
time  gone  by  as  a high  and  a holy  thing,  and  to  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance of  which  the  art  of  /Eschylus  had  been  for  the  most  part  dedi- 
cated, the  mythical  subjects  gained  in  his  hands  a general,  and  there- 
fore a lasting  significance.  The  rules  of  Greek  art  obliged  him  to 
depict  strong  and  great  characters,  and  the  shocks  to  which  they  are 
exposed  are  exceedingly  violent ; they  are  drawn,  however,  with  such 
intrinsic  truth  that  every  man  may  recognize  in  iiiem  in  some  points  a 
likeness  of  himself : the  corrections  and  limitations  of  the  exercise  of 
man’s  will,  and  the  requirements  and  laws  of  morality  are  expressed  in 
the  most  forcible  manner.  There  has  hardly  been  any  poet  whose 
works  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Sophocles  for  the  universality 
and  durability  of  their  moral  significance. 

§ 5.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to  submit  the  plan  of  the  different 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  to  a circumstantial  analysis  (to  which  the  re- 
marks in  chap.  XXII.  furnish  a sort  of  introduction) ; it  will,  however, 
* Comp.  Scliol.  oa  the  Electra,  32tt. 
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be  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  work  to  take  a nearer  view  of 
the  particular  situations  which  form  the  turuinij  points  of  the  different 
plays,  and  of  the  ethical  ideas  which  are  asserted  in  them. 

The  Antigone  turns  entirely  on  the  contest  between  the  interests 
and  requirements  of  the  slate  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  family. 
Thebes  has  successfully  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Argivc  army ; but  Poly- 
neices,  one  of  her  citizens,  and  a member  of  the  Theban  royal  family,  lies 
dead  before  the  walls  among  the  enemies  who  had_threntencd  Thebes 
with  fire  and  sword.  Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  only  follows  a custom 
of  the  Greeks,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  a state  from  the 
attacks  of  its  own  citizens,  when  he  leaves  the  enemy  of  his  native 
land  unburied  as  a prey  to  dogs  and  vultures;  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  keeps  up  this  political  principle,  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
punishment  denounced  against  those  who  wished  to  bury  the  cor|>se, 
the  terrible  threats  addressed  to  those  who  watched  it,  and,  still  more, 
the  boastful  and  violent  strain  in  which  he  sets  forth  and  extols  hi^ own 
principles — all  this  gives  us  a proof  of  that  infatuation  of  a narrow 
mind,  unenlightened  by  gentleness  of  a higher  nature,  which  appeared  to 
the  Greeks  to  contain  in  itself  a foreboding  of  approaching  mistortune. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  relations  of  the  dead  man,  the  females  of 
his  family,  on  whom  the  care  of  the  corpse  was  imposed  as  a religious 
duty  by  the  universal  law  of  the  Greeks  ? That  they  should  fCel  their 
duty  to  the  family  in  all  its  force,  and  nut  comprehend  what  they  owed 
to  the  state,  is  in  accordance  with  the  natural  character  of  women  ; but 
while  the  one  sister,  Ismene,  only  sees  the  impossibility  of  performing 
the  former  duty,  the  great  soul  of  Antigone  fires  with  the  occasion, 
and  forms  tcsolves  of  the  greatest  boldness.  Defiance  begets  defiance  : 
Creon’s  harsh  decree  calls  forth  in  her  breast  the  most  obstinate,  in- 
flexible self-will,  which  disregards  all  consequences,  and  despises  all 
gentler  means.  In  this  consists  her  guilt,  which  Sophocles  does  not 
conceal ; on  the  contrary,  he  brings  it  prominently  before  us,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  choruses  ;•  but  the  very  reason  why  Antigone  is  so 
highly  tragical  a character  is  this,  that,  notwithstanding  the  crime  she 
has  committed,  she  appears  to  us  so  great  and  so  amiable.  Tl|(  sen- 
tinel’s description  rf  her,  how  she  came  to  the  corpse  in  the  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  while  a scorching  whirlwind  (ra^uic)  was  throwing  all 
nature  into  confusion,  and  how  she  raised  a shrill  cry  of  woe  when  she 
saw  that  the  earth  she  had  scattered  over  it  had  been  taken  away,  is  a 
picture  of  a being,  who,  possessed  by  an  ethical  idea  as  by  an  irresistible 
law  of  nature,  blindly  follows  her  own  noble  impulses. 

It  must,  however,  be  insisted  on  that  it  is  not  the  tragical  end  of 
this  great  and  noble  creature,  but  the  disclosure  of  Creon’s  infatuation, 
which  forms  the  general  object  of  the  tragedy ; and  that,  although 
* See  particularly  r.  8j3.  Dindorf:  It*  4^afov$- 
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Sophocles  considers  Antigone’s  act  as  going  bc}'ond  what  women  should 
dare,  he  lays  much  more  stress  on  the  truth ; that  there  u something 
holy  icithoul  and  above  the  elate,  to  ichich  the  Hate  thould  pay  respect 
and  reverence  .•  a doctrine  which  Antigone  declares  with  such  irresist- 
ible truth  and  sublimity.*  Every  movement  in  the  course  of  this 
piece  which  could  shake  Creon  in  the  midst  of  his  madness,  and  open 
his  eyes  to  his  own  situation,  turns  upon  this  and  is  especially  directed 
to  him  : — the  noble  security  with  which  Antigone  relies  on  the  holiness 
of  her  deed ; the  sisterly  affection  of  Ismene,  who  would  willingly  share 
the  consequences  of  the  act  ; the  loving  zeal  of  Haimon,  who  is  at  first 
prudent  and  then  desperate ; the  warnings  of  Teiresias  ; — all  arc  in  vain, 
till  the  latter  breaks  out  into  those  prophetic  threatenings  of  misfortune 
which  at  last,  when  it  is  too  late,  penetrate  Creon's  hardened  heart. 
Uiemon  slays  himself  on  the  body  of  Antigone,  the  death  of  the  mother 
follows  that  of  her  son,  and  Creon  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
there*  are  blessings  in  one's  family  for  which  no  political  wisdom  is  an 
adequate  substitute. 

§ 6.  The  characteristics  of  the  art  of  Sophocles  are  most  prominently 
shown  in  the  Eleclra,  because  we  have  here  an  opportunity  of  making 
a direct  comparison  with  the  Orestea  of  iEschylus,  and  in  particular 
with  the  ChoSphoro:.  Sophocles  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  this 
mythological  subject,  as  well  by  representing  the  punishment  of  Cly- 
ttemnestra  without  the  connexion  of  a trilogy,  as  by  making  Electra  the 
chief  diameter  and  protagonist.  This  was  impmcticable  in  the  case  of 
yEschylus,  for  he  was  obliged  to  make  Orestes,  who  was  the  chief  per- 
son in  the  legend,  also  the  chief  character  in  the  drama.  But  for  So- 
phocles’ finer  delineation  of  character,  and  for  his  psychological  views, 
Electra  was  a much  more  suitable  heroine.  For  while  Orestes,  a matri- 
cide from  duty  and  conscience,  an  avenger  of  blood  from  his  birth, 
and  especially  intrusted  with  this  commission  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
appears  to  be  urged  to  it  by  a superior  power;  Electra,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sustained  in  her  burning  hatred  against  her  mother  and  her 
mother’s  paramour,  by  her  own  feelings, — which  arc  totally  ditferent 
from  those  of  her  sister  Chrysothemis, — by  her  entire  devotion  to  the 
.sublime  image  of  her  murdered  father,  which  is  aver  present  to  her 
mind,  by  disgust  for  her  mother’s  pride  and  lust,  in  short  by  the 
most  secret  imiiulses  of  a young  maiden’s  heart : that  yEgisthus  wears 
the  robes  of  Agamemnon,  that  Clytaimnestra  held  a feast  on  the  day  of 
her  husband’s  murder,  these  arc  continually  recurring  provocations. 
Such  is  the  character  which  Sophocles  has  made  the  central  figure  iu  his 
tragedy,  a character  in  which  the  warmest  feelings  are  blended  with  the 
peculiar  shrewdness  that  distingui.shed  the  female  character  at  the  time 
represented,  and  he  has  contrived  to  give  such  a direction  to  the  plot, 
V.  450,  011  yif  ri  ft4t  Zivf  ill — , 
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that  the  interest  is  entirely  centered  in  the  actions  and  feelings  of  this 
jicrson.  According  to  Aeschylus,  Orestes  had  been  driven  from  the 
house  by  Clytemnestrn,  and  sent  to  Strophius  of  I’hocis ; he  appears 
in  the  paternal  mansion  as  an  expelled  and  illegally  disinherited  son. 
According  to  Sophocles,  Orestes,  Ihen  a child,  was  to  have  been  put  to 
death  when  Agamemnon  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  Electra  who 
rescued  him  and  put  him  under  the  care  of  his  father's  friend,  Stro- 
phius,* by  which  she  gains  the  credit  of  having  preserved  an  avenger 
of  her  father,  and  a deliverer  of  the  whole  family. t On  the  other  hand, 
Sophocles  is  obliged  to  omit  the  secret  plot  between  Orestes  and 
Electra,  and  their  conspiracy  to  effect  the  murder,  which  is  the 
lending  incident  in  the  play  of  .‘Eschyhis,  because  Sophocles  did 
not  set  so  much  importance  on  making  Electra  a participator  in  the 
deed,  as  in  exhibiting  the  mind  of  the  high-souled  maiden  driven 
about  by  a storm  of  contending  emotions.  This  he  effects  by  some 
slight  modifications  of  the  story,  in  which  he  makes  all  jmssible  use  of 
his  predecessor's  ideas,  but  follows  them  out  and  works  them  up  with 
such  gentle  and  delicate  touches  that  they  fit  exactly  with  his 
new  plan.  rEschylus  had  already  hit  upon  the  contrivance  by  which 
Orestes  gets  into  the  house  of  the  Atrida' ; he  appeared  as  an  ally  and 
vassal  of  the  house  with  the  pretended  funeral  urn  of  Orestes  but 
Electra  had  herself  planned  this  device  with  him,  and  speaks  in  concert 
with  him  ; consequently,  the  completion  of  the  scheme  commences  im- 
mediately after  the  first  leading  division  of  the  play.  In  Sophocles, 
where  there  is  no  such  concert  between  him  and  his  sister,  Electra  is 
herself  deceived  by  the  trick,  and  is  cast  down  and  grieved  in  the  same 
degree  as  Clytaemnestra,  after  a transient  outbreak  of  maternal  affection, 
is  gladdened  and  tranquillized  by  it.§  The  funeral  offerings  of  Orestes 
at  his  father’s  grave,  which  in  iEschylus  lead  to  the  recognition,  in 
Sophocles  only  excite  a hope  in  Chry.sothemis,  which. is  at  once  cast 
down  by  Electro,  who  refuses  to  take  comfort  from  it.  Her  desire  for 
revenge  becomes  only  the  more  urgent  when  she  believes  herself  de- 
prived of  all  help  from  man ; her  grief  reaches  its  highest  point  when  she 
holds  in  her  arms  the  sepulchral  urn,  which  she  suppo.ses  to  contain  her 

* It  is  fur  this  rt  ason  that  S 'phocles  considers  Stroptiius  of  Crisa  ns  the  frieud  of 
Agamemnon  amt  his  children,  and  therefore  he  names  Phunoteus,  the  hero  of  a 
state  hostile  to  the  Cl isreans,  as  the  ]ieis  <u  who  sends  Clytannnestra  the  message 
about  her  son,  althougti  Strophius  had  collected  and  sent  the  ashes  of  Orestes. 

f Kiiripides,  in  his  Klectra,  gives  this  incident  up  aga-n,  and  supposes  that 
Klectra  and  Orestes  were  separated  from  one  another  as  ckiitiren. 

{ Up  to  V.  548  of  the  ChoOphoro!,  Orestes  wears  the  common  dre-s  of  a traveller  j 
it  is  not  before  v.  G52  that  he  appears  in  a different  costume  as  of  the  hotisc. 

^ It  was  a kindly  trail  in  Sophocles,  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  y>is- 
chylus.  that  Clyto’mnestra's  first  feeling,  when  she  hears  the  news,  is  a natural  eiuo. 
lion  of  love  fur  the  child,  which  she  had  borne  with  pain  and  travail,  v.  770. 
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only  hope.  As  it  is  Orestes  himself  who  gives  it  to  her,  the  recognition 
scene  follows  immediately,  and  this  constitutes  the  revolution,  or  •peri- 
peteia, as  the  ancients  called  it.  The  death  of  Clytffimuestra  and 
ADgisthus  is  treated  by  Sophocles  more  as  a necessary  consequence  tif 
the  rest,  and  less  as  the  chief  incident ; and  while  it  is  the  aim  of  Aiis- 
chylus  to  place  this  action  itself  in  its  proper  light,  Sophocles  at  once 
relaxes  his  efforts  os  soon  as  Electra  is  relieved  from  her  sorrow  and 
disquietude. 

§ 7.  The  Trachinian  fVomen  of  Sophocles  has  also  entirely  the  plan 
and  object  of  a delineation  of  character,  and  the  imperfections,  with 
which  this  play  is  not  altogether  unreasonably  charged,  arise  from  the 
conflict  between  the  legend  on  which  the  play  is  founded,  and  the  in- 
tentions of  Sophocles.  The  tragical  end  of  Hercules  forms  the  subject 
of  the  play  ; Sophocles,  however,  has  again  made  the  heroine  Deianeira, 
and  not  Hercules,  the  chief  person  in  the  play.  Senrem  arising  from, 
love,  this  is  the  moving  theme  of  the  drama,  and,  treated  as  the  poet 
wished  it  to  he,  it  is  one  possessing  the  greatest  beauties.  All  Dcia- 
neira’s  thoughts  and  endeavours  are  directed  towards  regaining  the  love 
of  her  husband,  on  whom  her  whole  dejx:ndence  is  placed,  and  towards 
assuring  herself  of  his  constant  attachment  to  herself.  By  pur.suing 
this  impulse  without  sufficient  foresight,  she  brings  u|>on  him,  as  it  ap- 
I>cars  to  her,  the  most  frightful  misery  and  ruin.  By  this  her  fate  is 
decided  ; but  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  even  when  a person  ]>crishes,  it  is 
possible,  by  a justification  of  his  name  and  memory,  to  attain  to  that 
tranquillizing  effect,  which  was  required  by  the  feelings  of  Sophocles  as 
well  as  by  those  of  .'Eschylus.  It  is  this,  not  to  speak  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  legend  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  the  best  part  of  the  Trachinian 
lyomen,  in  which  Hercules  appears  as  the  chief  character,  and,  after 
uttering  the  most  violent  imprecations  against  his  wife,  at  last  acknow- 
ledges that  Deianeira,  influenced  by  love  alone,  had  only  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  end  which  fate  had  destined  for  him.*  It  is  true  that 
Hercules  does  not,  as  we  might  expect,  give  way  to  compassionate  la- 
mentations for  Deianeira,  and  earnest  wishes  that  she  were  present  to 
receive  his  parting  forgiveness.  The  feelings  of  a Greek  would  be  satis- 
fied by  the  hero’s  quitting  the  world  without  uttering  any  reproaches 
against  his  unhappy  wife,  for  this  removes  any  real  grounds  for  repre- 
hension. 

§ 8.  \Vc  shall  form  the  clearest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  King  (Edipus, 
if  we  consider  what  it  does  not  mean.  It  does  not  contain  a history  of 
the  crime  of  (Edipus  and  its  detection;  but  this  crime,  which  fate  had 
brought  upon  him,  without  his  knowledge  or  his  will,  forms  a dark  and 
gloomy  background  on  which  the  action  of  the  drama  itself  is  painted 
* Hyllus  says  of  her,  v.  113G  ; uxai  ra  faatfaitn. 
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with  bold  and  strong  colours.  The  action  of  the  drama  has  reference 
throughout  to  the  lUscwery  of  these  horrors,  and  the  moral  ideas,  which 
are  developed  in  it,  must  be  brought  out  in  this  discovery,  if  they  are 
particularly  contained  in  it.  Let  us  consider,  then,  what  changes  take 
place  in  CEdipus  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy.  At  the  beginning,  not 
only  is'  he  praised  by  the  Thebans  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  as  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men,  but  he  also  shows  that  be  is  himself  fully  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  measures  he 
has  set  on  foot,  in  the  first  instance,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  de- 
structive malady,  and  then  to  discover  the  murderer  of  Laius ; and  in 
this  he  is  not  disturbed  by  any  misgiving,  not  even  by  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a suspicion,  that  he  himself  may  be  this  murderer.  In  this 
self-reliance,  and  the  confidence  which  springs  from  it,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  violence  and  unjustifiable  warmth  with  which 
Qlldipus  repels  the  declaration  of  Teiresias,  that  be  himself  by  his 
presence  bits  brought  1)0111111011  on  the  land,  which  he  ought  to  lemove 
by  withdrawing  as  soon  as  |)ossible.  Here  an  occasion  was  presented 
on  which  CEdipus  should  have  felt  how  vain  and  |)crishablc  human 
greatness  is,  how  weak  the  virtue  of  man ; on  which  be  ought  to  have 
examined  his  heart,  and  to  have  questioned  himself  whether  there  was 
no  dark  spot  in  his  life  to  which  this  fearful  crime  might  correspond. 
Such,  however,  is  his  self-confidence,  that,  where  the  truth  comes  so 
near  to  him,  he  sees  only  falsehood  and  treason,  and  maintains  his 
fancied  security,  until,  in  a conversation  with  locasta,  when  she  men- 
tions that  Lai'us  was  murdered  at  a place  where  three  roads  meet,  he  is 
for  the  first  time  disturbed  by  a sudden  suspicion,*  and  an  entire  re- 
volution takes  place  in  his  mind.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  steps  which  locasta  takes  to  tranquillize  her  husband,  and  to 
banish  all  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  prophecies  of  Teiresias,  are  just 
those  which  lead  to  a discovery  of  all  the  horrors ; she  endeavours  to 
prove  the  nothingness  of  the  prophetic  art  by  means  of  that  which 
shortly  afterwards  confirms  its  authority.  We  may  recognise  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  features  of  this  tragedy,  distinct  traces  of  that  sublime 
irony,  which  expresses  the  poet’s  sorrow  for  the  limitation  of  human 
existence  by  striking  contrasts  between  the  conceptions  of  the  individual 
and  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  expressed  in  many  passages  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles,  but  is  particularly  developed  in  Kimj  (Edipus, 
for  the  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  infatuation  of  man  in  regard  to  his 
own  destiny,  and  in  this  play  the  idea  is  echoed  even  by  the  words  and 
turns  of  expression.t  The  same  sort  of  peripeteia  is  further  repeated 

* Olif  yvuu, 

xiraxtirfifif 

t See  Mr.  Thirlwall’«  excellent  essay  “ on  the  Irony  of  Sophocles,”  in  the  Phi- 
lological Museum,  Vol.  II,  No.  VI.  p.  433. 
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when  CEdipus  has  allowed  himself  to  be  calmed  by  his  queen,  and 
believes  that  the  news  he  has  received  of  the  death  of  his  parents  in 
Corinth  has  freed  him  from  all  fear  of  having  committed  the  horrible 
crimes  denounced  by  the  oracle : it  is,  however,  by  the  narrative  of  this 
same  messenger,  with  regard  to  his  discovery  on  Cithmron,  that  he  is 
suddenly  torn  from  this  state  of  security,  and  from  that  moment,  though 
Jocasta  sees  at  one  glance  the  whole  connexion  of  their  horrible  fate, 
he  cannot  rest  or  be  quiet  until  he  has  become  fully  convinced  of  his 
parricidal  act,  and  of  his  incestuous  connexion  with  his  mother.  lie 
accordingly  inflicts  punishment  on  himself,  which  is  the  more  terrible, 
the  more  confldciit  he  was  before  that  he  was  good  and  blameless  in 
the  eyes  of  god  and  man.  “ O ye  generations  of  mortals,  how  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  life  I must  reckon  your  existence:”  so  begins  the  last 
stasimon  of  the  chorus,  which  in  this  tragedy,  as  in  all  those  of  So- 
phocles, performs  the  duty  which  Aristotle  proscribes  as  its  proper  voca- 
tion ; it  gives  indication  of  a humane  sympathy,  which,  although  not 
baseil  upon  such  deep  views  ns  to  solve  all  the  knotty  points  in  the 
action,  is  guided  by  such  a train  of  thought  as  to  bring  back  the  violent 
emotions  and  the  sliocksof  passion  to  a certain  measure  of  tranquil  con- 
templation. The  chorus  of  Sophocles,  therefore,  when  in  its  songs  it 
meddles  with  the  action  of  the  piece,  oflen  appears  weak,  vacillating, 
and  even  blinded  to  the  truth : when,  on  the  contrary,  it  collects  its  dif- 
ferent feelings  into  a general  contemplation  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  it 
peals  forth  the  sublimest  hymns,  such  ns  that  beautiful  stasimon,  which, 
after  Jocasta’s  impious  speeches,  recommends  a fear  of  the  gods,  and  a 
regard  for  those  ordinances  which  had  their  birth  in  heaven,  which  the 
mortal  nature  of  man  has  not  brought  forth,  and  which  will  never  be 
plunged  by  oblivion  into  the  sleep  of  death.* 

§ 9.  In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  the  extraordinary  power"  of  the  poet 
is  shown  in  the  production  of  a character,  which,  though  entirely  pecu- 
liar, and  like  nothing  but  itself,  is  nevertheless  a general  picture  of 
humanity,  applicable  to  every  individual  case.  Sophocles’  Ajax,  like 
Homer’s,  is  from  first  to  last  a brave  and  noble  character,  always  ready 
to  exert  his  unwearying  heroism  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  people.  He  is  a 
man  who  relies  on  himself,  and  can  depend  upon  his  own  firmness  in 
every  case  that  occurs.  But  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  indomi- 
table courage,  he  has  forgotten  that  there  is  a higher  power  on  which 
man  is  dependent,  even  fur  that  which  he  considers  most  steadfast  and 
most  his  own,  the  practical  part  of  his  character.  This  is  the  more 
deeply-rooted  gpiilt  of  Ajax,  which  is  shown  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  play;  but  it  docs  not  appear  in  its  full  compass  till  afierwards,  in 
the  prophecies  communicated  to  Tcucer  by  Calchas,  where  Ajax’s 

* King  (Ettip,  V,  &C3 : ivuin  fifan. 
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arroijfant  wokIs — “ With  the  assistance  of  the  gods  even  the  feelile 
might  conquer ; that  he  was  confident  he  could  perform  ^his  part  even 
without  their  help ; ” are  cited  as  proof  of  his  mode  of  thinking.*  Now, 
by  the  vote  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  awarded  the  arms  of  Achilles  to 
Ulysses  anil  not  to  him,  Ajax  has  sufl’ered  that  sort  of  humiliation, 
which,  to  a character  like  his,  is  always  most  intolerable,  and  the  gods 
have  chosen  this  moment  for  the  punishment  of  his  presumption.  In  ' 
the  night  afier  the  decision,  when  Ajax  has  set  out  in  the  most  un- 
governable passion  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Atridae  and  Ulys.ses, 
Athena  distracts  his  mind  so  that  he  mistakes  oxen  and  sheep  fur  his 
enemies,  and  gives  vent  to  his  wrath  against  them.  In  this  unworthy 
condition  and  performing  these  unworthy  actions,  Sophocles  shows  him 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  drama  as  “ Ajax  the  whip-bearer’’  (Atac 
fiuoTtyapopot).  When  he  returns  to  his  senses,  his  whole  soul  is  pos- 
sessed with  the  deepest  sense  of  shame,  and  the  more  so  as  all  his  pride 
is  shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  beautiful  Eccyclema  scene  t is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  representing  Ajax,  ashamed  and  humbled,  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  However  deeply  he  feels  his  dis- 
grace, and  however  clearly  he  recognizes  the  gods  as  the  authors  of  it, 
he  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a downcast  penitent.  His  whole 
character  is  far  too  consistent  to  allow  him  to  live  on  in  humble 
resignation.  He  has  convinced  himself  that  he  can  no  longer  live  with 
honour.  It  is  true  that  the  poet,  in  the  oracle  ascribed  to  Calchas, 

'*  that  Athena  is  persecuting  Ajax  only  for  this  day,  and  that  he  will 
be  delivered  if  he  survives  it,”  suggests  the  possibility  of  Ajax  having 
more  modest  view.s,  of  his  recognizing  the  limits  of  his  power.  But 
this,  though  possible,  is  never  actually  the  case.  Ajax  remains  as  he 
is.  His  death,  in  order  to  effect  which  he  employs  a sort  of  stratagem, 
is  the  only  atonement  which  he  off'ers  to  the  gods.  ^ SophiK’les,  how- 
ever, would  look  upon  this  as  only  one  side  ef  the  complete  develope- 
meiit  of  the  action.  Severely  as  the  poet  punishes  what  was  worthy  of 
puni.shinent  in  Ajax,  he  acknowledges  with  equal  justice  the  greatness 
of  such  a character  as  his.  The  opinions  of  antiquity,  which  regarded  a 
man’s  burial  as  an  essential  part  of  the  destiny  of  his  life,  allowed  a 
continuation  of  the  action  after  the  death  of  the  hero.  Tcucer,  the 
brother  of  Ajnx,  contends,  as  the  champion  of  his  honour,  with  the 
Atridce,  who  seek  to  deprive  him  of  the  rites  of  burial ; and  Ulysses, 

• See  tbc  tpccch  of  Calchas  ; — 

T«  mutifUTm  fhffimrm 

«r«Vrur  fiSr 

i fiatrii.  V.  758, 

f V.346— 595.  comp.  chap.  XXXII.  ^ 10. 

I Compare  the  ambigaouewoiile  in  the  deceitful  speech ; — Aaa'iTo.  n 
tie  , r.  6JJ,  ff. 
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the  very  person  whom  Ajax  Ijad  hated  most  bitterly,  comes  forward  on 
the  side  of  Teueer,  openly  and  distinctly  acknowledging  the  excellences 
of  the  deceased  warrior.*  And  thus  Ajax,  the  noble  hero,  whom  the 
Athenians  too  honoured  as  a hero  of  their  race,t  appears  as  a striking 
example  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  the  more  so  as  his  heroism  was 
altogether  spotless  in  every  other  respect. 

§ 10.  In  the  PAiVocte/fs,  which  was  not  represented  till  Olymp.92.  3. 
B.  c.  439,  when  the  poet  was  eighty-five  years  old,  Sophocles  had  to 
emulate  not  only  jEschyIns,  but  also  Euripides,  who  had  before  this 
time  endeavoured  to  impart  novelty  to  the  legend  by  making  great 
alterations  in  it,  and  adding  some  very  strange  contrivances  of  his  own.  j 
Sophocles  needed  no  such  means  to  give  a peculiar  interest  to  the 
subject  as  treated  by  himself.  He  lays  the  chief  stress  on  a skilful 
outline  and  consistent  filling  up  of  the  characters  ; it  is  the  object  of  his 
drama  to  depict  the  results  of  these  characters  in  the  natural,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  necessary  developemeut  of  their  peculiarities.  In  this 
piece,  however,  this  psychological  developement,  starting  from  an  hy- 
pothesis selected  in  the  first  instance  and  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  it,  leads  to  results  entirely  different  from  those  contained  in  the 
original  legend.  In  order  to  avoid  this  contest  between  his  art  and  the 
old  mythological  story,  Sophocles  has  been  obliged  for  once  to  avail 
himself'  of  a resource  which  he  elsewhere  despises,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  Euripides,  namely,  the  Dent  ex  machina,  as  it  is 
called,  i.  e.  the  intervention  of  some  deity,  whose  sudden  appearance 
puts  an  end  to  the  play  of  passions  and  projects  among  the  persons 
whose  actions  arc  represented,  and,  as  it  were,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 
with  the  sword. 

Sophocles  having  assumed  that  Ulysses  has  associated  with  himself 
the  young  hero  Neoptolemus,  in  order  to  bring  to  Troy  Philoctetes,  or 
his  weapons,  we  have  froifl  the  beginning  of  the  piece  an  interesting  con- 
trast between  the  two  heroes  thus  united  for  a common  object.  Ulysses 

* It  is  not  till  this  incident  that  we  have  the  Peripetria,  which  was  alwtiys  a 
violent  change  in  the  direction  of  the  piece  (e  i,V  cw,  vattm/iiw 

piTafitXi,  Aristot.  Pott.  11);  the  death  of  .4jax,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  quite  in  the 
direction  which  the  drama  had  taken  from  the  very  beginning. 

t It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  speaks  only  of  the  sword  of  Kurysaces,  and  not 
of  Philieus,  from  whom  the  family  of  Miltiodes  and  Cimon  deriveil  their  descent. 
Sophocles  manifestly  avoids  the  appearance  of  paying  intentional  homage  to  dis- 
tinguished families. 

J Kmipides  had  feigned  that  the  Trojans  also  sent  an  embassy  to  Philoctetes  ond 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  in  return  for  his  aid,  in  order  (os  Dio  Chrysostom 
rnnarks.  Oral.  52.  p.  549)  to  give  himself  an  op|>ortunity  of  introducing  the  long 
speeches,  pro  and  con,  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  l'lyssc‘s,  disguised  ns  a (ireek  whom 
his  cotintiyineu  before  Troy  had  ill-nstd,  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  assist  his 
countrymen,  rather  than  the  enemy.  The  proper  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  this 
piece  is  still  very  doubtful, 
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relies  nltogcther  on  the  ambition  of  Neoptolcmii.s,  who  is  destined  by 
fate  to  he  the  eonqueror  of  Troy,  if  he  can  obtain  the  aid  of  the  weapons 
of  Philoctetes,  iind  Neo))toleinus  dues,  in  fact,  siiB’er  himself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  deceive  Philoctetes  by  representing  himself  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Greeks  who  are  besieging  Troy,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  car- 
rying him  off  to  their  camp,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  him  home; 
meanwhile  Neoptolemus  is  deeply  touched,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
unsophisticated  eloquence  of  Philoctetes,  and  then  by  the  sight  of  his 
unspeakable  suQerings ; * but  it  is  long  before  the  resolute  temper  of 
the  young  hero  can  be  drawn  aside  by  this  from  the  path  he  has  once 
entered  on.  The  first  time  he  departs  from  it  is  after  Philoctetes  has 
given  him  his  bow  to  take  care  of,  when  he  candidly  adinit.s  the  truth, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  take  him  to  Troy,  and  cannot  conduct  him  to  his 
home.  Yet  be  still  follows  the  plans  of  Ulysses,  though  much  against 
his  own  inclination,  and  this  drives  Philoctetes  into  a slate  of  despair, 
which  almost  transcends  all  his  bodily  sufferings,  until  Neoptolemus 
suddenly  reappears  in  violent  dispute  with  Ulysses,  as  himsflf,  as  the 
simple-minded,  straightforward,  noble  young  hero,  who  will  not  in  any 
case  deceive  the  confidence  of  Philoctetes ; and  as  Philoctetes  cannot 
and  will  not  overcome  his  hatred  of  the  Achocans,  he  throws  aside  all 
his  ambitious  hopes  and  wishes,  and  is  on  the  |)oint  of  escorting  the 
sick  hero  to  his  native  laniVwhen  Hercules,  the  Deus  ex  muchina, 
suddenly  makes  his  appearance,  and,  by  announcing  the  decrees  of 
fate,  produces  a complete  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  Philoctetes 
atid  Neoptolemus.  This  drama,  then,  is  exceedingly  simple,  for  the 
foundation  on  which  it  is  built  is  the  relation  between  three  characters, 
and  it  consists  of  two  acts  only,  separated  by  the  slasimon  before  the 
scene,  in  which  the  change  in  Neoptolemus’s  views  is  brought  about. 
But  if  we  consider  the  consistent  and  profound  developement  of  the 
characters,  it  is  by  far  the  most  artificial  and  elaborate  of  all  the  works 
of  Snjihocles.  The  appearance  of  Hercules  only  effects  an  outward 
peri}>eleia,  or  that  sort  of  revolution  which  bears  upon  the  occurrences 
in  the  piece;  the  intrinsic  revolution,  the  real  peripeteia  in  the  drama 
of  Sophocles,  lies  in  the  previous  return  of  Neoptolemus  to  his  genuine 
and  natural  di.sjiosition,  and  this  peripeteia  is,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Sophocles,  brought  about  by  means  of  the  characters  and 
the  progress  of  the  action  itself. 

§ 11.  In  all  the  pieces  of  which  we  have  spoken  hitherto,  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  are  ethical,  but  necessarily  based  on  a religious  foundation, 
since  it  is  always  by  reference  to  the  divinity  that  the  proper  bias  is 

* V,  905  : ,ttif  iiitrtt  ill, ft  rit  rivY  tv  vv,  vTfZrt,  kkI 

rii-mi.  The  silence  of  Neoptolemus  in  the  scene  beginning  with  OA.  £ vimirr' 
i,i(£t  V.  974,  and  ending  with  the  words  iMivrt/t*i  fii,,  v,  1074,  is  just  as 

characteristic  os  any  speech  could  have  been. 
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given  lo  liuman  nclious  in  every  field.  There  is,  however,  one  drama 
in  which  the  religious  ideas  of  Sophocles  are  brought  so  prominently 
forward  that  the  whole  play  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the 
Greek  belief  in  the  gods. 

This  drama,  the  CEdipus  at  Coloniis,  is  always  connected  in  the  old 
stories  with  the  last  days  of  the  poet.  Sophocles  attained  the  age  of 
89,  or  thereabouts,  for  he  did  not  die  till  Olymp.  93.  2.  n.c.  406,*  and 
yet  he  did  not  him.scif  bring  out  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus;  it  was  first 
brought  on  the  stage  in  Olymp.  94.  3.  b.  c.  401,  by  his  grandson,  the 
younger  Sophocles.  This  younger  Sophocles  was  a son  of  Arislon,  the 
offspring  of  the  great  i>oet  and  Theoris  of  Sicyon.  Sophocles  had  also 
a son  lophon  by  a free-woman  of  Athens,  and  he  alone,  according  lo 
the  Attic  law,  could  be  considered  as  his  legitimate  son  and  rightful 
heir.  lophon  and  Sophocles  both  emulated  their  father  and  grand- 
father; the  former  brought  tragedies  on  the  stage  during  his  father’s 
lifetime,  the  latter  afl^r  his  grandfather’s  death : the  whole  family 
seems,  like  that  of  iEschylus,  to  have  dedicated  itself  lothe  tragic  muse. 
Hut  the  heart  of  the  old  man  yearned  towards  the  offspring  of  Ins  be- 
loved Theoris ; and  it  was  said,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  bestow 
uixm  his  grandson  during  his  own  lifetime  a considerable  part  of  his 
means.  lojihon,  fearing  lest  his  inheritance  should  be  too  much  di- 
minished by  this,  was  urged  to  the  umUitifuI  conduct  of  proposing  to 
the  members  of  the  phralria  (who  had  a sort  of  family  jurisdiction) 
that  his  father  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  have  any  control  over 
his  property,  which  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  managing.  The  only 
reply  which  Sophocles  made  to  this  charge  was  to  read  to  his  fellow- 
tribesmen  the  parados  from  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  ;t  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  just  composed,  if  it  were  to  furnish  any  proof  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view  ; and  we  think  it  does  the  greatest  honour  to 
the  Athenian  judges,  that,  after  such  a proof  of  the  jxxjl’s  powers  of 
mind,  they  tiaid  no  attention  to  the  propn.sal  of  lophon,  even  though 
he  was  right  in  a legal  point  of  view.  lophon,  it  seems,  became  sensible 
of  his  error,  and  Sophocles  afterwards  forgave  him.  The  ancients  found 

* The  old  aiithoriiies  give  Olymp.  93.  3.  as  the  year  of  Sophocles' death : this 
was  the  year  of  the  .Archoii  Cuhias,  m which  Aristophanes'  Frogt  were  hroiight  out 
at  the  (.enn^a,  and  the  death  of  Sophocles  is  presupposed  in  this  comedy  as  well  as 
that  of  Kuri|)ides.  The  Fiht  Sop/ioc/U,  however,  following  Istrus  and  Neanthes, 
places  the  death  of  Sophocles  at  the  0*oc9 ; and  as  the  Ohoes,  which  belougerl  to 
the  Anthesteria,  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Anihesteriou.  after  the  Leusea,  which 
fell  in  the  mouth  Gamelion.  the  death  of  Sophocles  must  be  referred  to  the  year 
before  the  archonship  of  Cullias,  conserjuentty  to  Olymp.  9.1,  *2.  If  we  suppose  that 
some  confusion  has  taken  place,  and  substitute  for  the  Chocs  the  lesser,  or  country 
Diimysia,  we  should  still  lie  very'  far  short  of  the  necessary  time  fur  conceiving, 
writing,  and  preparing  fur  the  stage  such  a comedy  as  the  A'roys,  even  though  wo 
should  also  suppose  au  iutercalaiy  month  inserted  between  Hoscideon  and  Gamelion. 

f Evfrwsv,  (in,  raeli  V.  CG3  ff.  Comp.  chap.  XXll,  $ 12, 
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on  allusion  to  this  fact  in  a passaafe  of  the  (Kilipiis  at  Colonus,*  whore 
Anliifone  says,  hy  w.iy  of  apolof^  for  Polyneices,  “ Other  people,  ton, 
liBve  had  bad  children,  and  a choleric  tcm|)er,  hut  have  been  induced 
by  the  soothing  s|ieeches  of  their  friends  to  give  up  their  anger.” 

§ 12.  It  was  then  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  that  Sophocles  com- 
posed this  tragedy,  which  the  ancients  justly  designate  us  a sweet  and 
charming  poem  so  wonilerfiilly  is  it  pervaded  by  gentle  and  amiable 
feelings,  so  deeply  tinged  with  a tone  mixed  up  of  sorrow  for  the 
miseries  of  human  existence  and  of  comforting  and  elevating  hopes. 
This  drama  impresses  every  susceptible  reader  with  a warmth  of  sensi- 
bility as  if  it  treated  of  the  weal  of  the  poet  himself;  here,  more  than 
in  any  other  ]>oem,  one  can  recognize  the  immediate  language  of  the 
heart.}  In  this  play  the  aged  Sftphocles  has  plunged  into  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  youth,  during  which  the  monuments  and  traditions  of  his 
rustic  home,  the  village  of  Colonus  near  Athens,  had  made  a deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind : in  the  whole  piece,  and  especially  in 
the  charming  parodos-song  which  celebrates  the  natural  beauties  and 
ancient  glory  of  Culonns,  he  expreases  in  the  most  amiable  manner  his 
patriotism  and  his  love  for  his  home.  At  Colonus  were  hallowed  spots 
of  every  kind,  consecrated  hy  faith  in  the  |M)weps  of  darkness;  a grove 
of  the  'Erimiycs,  who  were  designated  as  “ the  venerable  goddes-scs” 
(/rfftfai)';  ‘‘  a brazen  thre.shold,”  ns  it  was  called,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  portal  of  the  subterranean  world  ; and,  among  other  things,  also 
an  abode  where  Qildipus  was  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth  as  a pro- 
pitious deity,  conferring  upon  the  land  peace  and  bliss,  and  destroying 
its  enemies,  especially  the  Thebans.  The  touching  thought  that  this 
Q'Mipus,  whom  the  Erinnyes  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  in  his  life-time, 
V should  find  rest  from  his  sorrows  in  their  sanctuary,  had  been  mythically 
expressed  in  other  places,  and  was  connected  with  particular  localities. 
That  such  a sacrifice,  however,  to  the  avenging  godde.sses,  one  recon- 
ciled to  them,  and  even  tranquillized  by  them,  should  also  po.ssess  the 
power  of  conferring  blessings,  depends  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  worship  of  the  Chlhonian  deities  among  the  Greeks,  which  directly 
ascribe  to  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  the  night  a secret  and  tnysterious 
fulness  of  life.  It  was  in  reference  to  the.se,§  according  to  the  views  of 

• «AA*  («  Kuriir*  iiri  V.  1192  ff, 

f Muliissimiim  ejtis  t-armen  de  Q^dipode.  Cicero  tie  /'iit.,  v.  i.  3. 

I Not  to  touch  upon  the  higher  ideas,  we  may  also  refer  to  the  complaints  of  (he 
chorus  alxnit  the  miseries  of  old  age,  v.  12^1.  There  is  a counterpoise  to  these 
laments  in  the  subsequent  praises  of  an  easy  death,  at  peace  with  the  gods. 

S Sophocles  himself  says,  v.  C2,  of  the  temples  and  monuments  of  Colonus, 
ri/MvTM  Tear'  Icrh,  m ^i,’,  «u  xiysis  rtfitifit'i  Tn  wxisv,  i.e.,  not  cele- 

brated by  poets  and  orators,  but  only  by  local  tradition.  How  far  jEschylus  was 
from  conceiving  anything  of  the  kind  may  be  seen  from  several  passages  in  tho 
Seven  against  Thebes  ; according  to  which  (Kdipus  must  have  been  dead  and 
buried  in  Thebes  before  the  war,  and  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  more  ancient 

2 A 
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Sophocles,  tliat  CEdipus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  unhappy 
career,  before  his  rencontre  witii  Laiiis,  received  an  oracle  from  the 
Delphic  Apollo,  stating  that  he  would  reach  the  end  of  his  sorrowful 
journey  through'life  in  that  place,  where  he  should  obtain  an  hospitable 
reception  from  the  Erinnyes.  He  does  not,  however,  perceive  that  he  is 
approaching  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle  till  the  beginning  of  the  drama, 
when,  wandering  about  as  an  exile,  he  unexpectedly  learns  that  he  is  in 
the  sanctuary  of  these  goddesses.  It  is,  however,  long  Irefore  the 
people  of  Ctjonus,  who  hasten  to  the  spot,  are  willing  to  receive  him  : 
they  are  shocked  in  the  first  place  by  the  audacity  of  the  stranger,  who 
has  so  boldly  profaned  the  grove  of  the  fearful  goddesses,  and  in  the 
next  place  by  the  terrible  curse  which  attaches  to  his  destiny : and  it  is 
the  noble  and  humane  dispositioti  of  The-seus,  the  prince  of  the  country, 
which  first  assures  him  of  reception  and  protection  in  Attica.  Mean- 
while, a second  oracle  comes  to  light.  It  has  been  obtained  by  the 
parties  who  are  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes,  and  promises 
conquest  utid  prosperity  to  those  who  possess  (Edipus  or  his  grave.  This 
gives  occasion  for  a number  of  sceties  in  which  Creoii  and  Polyneices, 
both  of  whom  have  grievously  offeitded  QJdipus,  strive  with  all  their 
might  to  gain  his  aid  for  their  own  purposes;  but  they  are  at  once 
haughtily  rejected  by  him,  assured  as  he  is  by  the  protection  of  Athens 
from  all  outward  violence.  The  real  object  of  these  scenes,  which  fill 
up  the  middle  |x>rtion  of  the  tragedy,  obviously  is  to  represeut  the  blind 
and  aged  (Edipus  a miserable  Iteing,  bowed  down  by  a curse,  disgraced, 
and  banished,  yet  raised  to  a state  of  honour  and  majesty  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  divinity  in  his  favour;  and  in  this  state  he  is  elevated 
far  above  his  enemies,  who  before  ill-treated  him  in  the  insolence  of 
power.  There  is  a sort  of  majesty  even  in  the  anger  with  which  he 
sends  from  him,  loaded  with  a curse,  his  wicked  son  Polyneices,  now  so 
deeply  humbled  ; although,  according  to  our  notions,  the  Greek  Charis 
may  appear  somewhat  harsh  and  rude  in  this  instance.  After  this  ex- 
altation upon  earth,  the  thunder  of  Zeus  is  heard,  calling  (Edipus  to  the 
other  world  ; ami  we  learn,  partly  from  what  (Eilipus  said  before,  and 
partly  from  the  messenger  who  comes  back  to  us,  how  (Edipus,  adorned 
for  death  in  festal  attire,  and  summoned  by  subterraneous  thunders  and 
voices,  has  vanished  in  a mysterious  manner  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Theseus  puts  a stop  to  ihe  laments  of  the  daughters  with  the 
words,  “One  must  not  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chthonian 
powers  display  their  favours:  it  were  an  offence  to  the  gods  to  do  so.”* 

traditions.  See  v.  976.  100-1.  It  is  true  that  Euripides  has  the  same  tradition  in 
his  Phenissff,  V.  1707;  but  this  tragedy  belongs  to  a (leriod  (about  Olyuip.  93) 
when  Sophocles'  Q-.tlipus  ut  Colunus,  though  uot  yet  brought  out,  might  have  been 
kuiiMra  to  the  lovers  ol  literature  at  .\thens. 

* \ . 1751.  Tsvtri  tt^srw,  wailir'  iv  «if  yuf  4 (ih  y rtTasiirau,  s-lrr^u'v  aii  . 
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It  cannot  have  esca|)eil  any  attentive  reader  how  much  in  this  mylhiis, 
so  treated,  is  applicable  not  merely  to  the  old  hero  Qildipus,  but  also  to 
the  destiny  of  man  in  general,  and  how  a gentle  longing  tor  death,  as  a 
deliverance  from  all  worldly  troiiblcs  and  as  a clearing  up  of  our  ex- 
istence, runs  through  the  whole;  and  certainly  the  political  references 
to  the  position  of  Athens  at  that  time  in  regard  to  other  slates,  even 
though  they  nrc  more  prominent  in  this  than  in  other  pieces,  are  quite 
subordinate  in  comparison  with  these  lending  ideas.* 

§ 13.  Thus  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  appear  to  us  as  pictures 
of  the  mind,  as  poetical  dcvelopements  of  the  secrets  of  onr  souls  and 
of  the  laws  to  which  their  nature  makes  them  amenable.  01  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  Sophocles  has  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  human  heart.  He  bestows  very  little  attention  on  facts ; 
he  regards  them  as  little  more  than  vehicles  to  give  an  outward  mani- 
festation to  the  workings  of  the  mind.  For  the  representation  of  this 
world  of  thought,  Sophocles  has  contrived  a peculiar  jioclical  language. 
If  the  general  distinction  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  prose  is 
that  the  former  gives  the  ideas  with  greater  clearness  and  vividness, 
and  the  feelhujt  with  greater  strength  and  warmth ; the  style  of 
Sophocles  is  not  |>oelical  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  .'Kschylus,  because 
it  docs  not  strive  after  the  same  vivid  de.'^cription  of  sensible  impres- 
sions, and  because  his  art  is  based  upon  a delineation  of  the  manifold 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  alfH  not  on  an  exhibition  of  the  strong  and 
uncontrollable  emotions.  Accordingly,  the  style  of  Sophocles  comes  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  prose  than  that  of  ADschylus,  and  is  distinguished 
from  it  less  by  the  choice  of  words  than  by  their  use  and  connexion,  and 
by  a sort  of  boldness  and  subtilty  in  the  employment  of  ordinary  ex- 
pressions. Sophocles  seeks  to  make  his  words  imply  something  which 
people  in  general  would  not  expect  in  them  : he  employs  them  ac- 
cording to  their  derivation  rather  than  according  to  their  actual  use  ; 
and  thus  his  expressions  have  a peculiar  pregnancy  and  obscurityf 
which  easily  degenerates  into  a sort  of  play  with  words  and  signihea- 

* It  is  true  that  the  whole  piece  is  full  of  references  to  the  Peloponnesian  unr 
ami  to  the  devastations  to  which  Attica  was  subjected,  though  they  spared  the 
country  about  Coluniis  and  the  .\cademy,  and  the  holy  olive-trees.  Difficulties,  too, 
an  occasioned  by  the  tune  of  commendation  in  which  Theseus  speaks  of  the  character 
of  Thebes  in  general  (v.  919),  for  Thebes  was  certainly  at  this  jieriod  one  of  the  foes 
of  .Athens ; and  it  might  he  suppiwed  that  this  passage  was  oddeil  by  the  youi^er 
Sophocles  alter  Thrasybulus  had  liberated  Athens  with  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  The 
drama,  however,  is  too  much  of  one  character  to  give  any  room  fur  such  a surmise ; 
and  we  must  therefore  concluile,  that  Sophocles  knew' there  existed  among  the  people 
of  Thebes  a disposition  favourable  to  Athens,  whereas  the  aristocrats  who  bad  the 
upper  hand  in  the  government  were  hostile  to  that  city.  After  the  termination  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  democratic  party  at  Thebes  showed  themselves  more 
and  mure  in  favour  of  Athens  and  opposed  to  Sparta. 

f Especially  also  one, of  which  the  speakers  themselvesare  unconscious;  so  that, 
without  knowing  it,  they  often  descrilic  the  real  state  of  the  case.  This  lielungs  es- 
sentially to  the  tragical  irony  of  Sophocles,  of  which  we  have  spoken  aliove  U.) 
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tions.  With  regard  to  this,  it  must  lie  remarked  that,  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation  was  in  a slate  of  progres- 
sive developement,  in  which  it  entered  upon  speculations  beyond  its 
own  impulses  and  their  utterance  by  means  of  words  and  sentences, 
and  in  which  the  reflecting  powers  were  every  day  gaining  more  and 
more  the  mastery  over  the  powers  of  perception.  In  such  a period 
as  this,  an  observation  of  and  attention  to  words  in  themselves  is 
perfectly  natural.  Besides,  at  this  time  of  vehement  excitement,  the 
Athenians  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a certain  difliculty  of  expression.* 
An  orator  would  plea.se  them  less  by  telling  them  everything  plainly 
than  by  leaving  them  something  to  guess,  and  so  giving  them  the  satis- 
faction of  acquiring  a sort  of  respect  for  their  own  s.Tgacity  and  discern- 
ment. Thus  Sophocles  often  plays  at  hide  and  seek  with  the  significa- 
tions of  words,  in  order  that  the  mind,  having  exerted  itself  to  And  out 
his  meaning,  may  comprehend  it  more  vividly  and  distinctly  when  it  is 
once  arrived  at.  In  the  syntactical  combinations,  too,  Sophocles  is  very 
expressive,  and  to  a certain  extent  artificial,  while  he  strives  with  great 
precision  to  mark  all  the  subordinate  relations  of  thought.  Perspicuity 
and  fluency  are  incompatible  with  such  a style  as  this ; and,  indeed, 
these  properties  were  not  generally  characteristic  of  the  rhetoric  of  the 
time.  The  style  of  Sophocles  moves  on  with  a judicious  and  accurate 
obsei-valion  of  all  incidental  circumstances,  and  does  not  hurry  forwards 
with  inconsiderate  haste  ; though  in  this\ery  particular  there  is  a dif- 
ference between  the  older  and  the  more  recent  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
fur  several  speeches  in  the  Ajax,  the  Philocletes,  and  the  Qiidipus  at 
Colonus  have  the  same  oratorical  flow  which  we  find  in  Euripides.f  In 
the  lyrical  parts,  this  distinct  exhibition  and  clear  illustration  of  the 
thoughts  are  combined  with  an  extraordinary  grace  and  sweetness : 
several  of  the  choral  odes  are,  even  taken  by  themselves,  master-pieces 
of  a sort  of  lyric  poetry,  which  rivals  that  of  Sappho  in  beauty  of  de- 
scription and  grace  of  conception.  Sophocles,  too,  has  with  singular 
good  taste  cultivated  the  Glyconian  metre,  which  is  so  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  expression  of  gentle  and  kindly  emotions. 

• Cleon  says  (in  Thucydides  III.  38)  that  the  Athenians  may  easily  be  deceived 
by  novelties  of  style  j that  they  despise  what  is  common,  admire  what  is  strange, 
and,  though  they  speak  not  themselves,  are  nevertheless  so  far  rivals  of  the  speaker 
that  they  follow  close  upon  him  with  their  thoughts,  and  even  outrun  him. 

f See  the  speeches  of  Menelaus,  Agamemnon,  and  Teuccr,  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Ajax,  and  CEdipiis’  defence  in  v.  9bU  of  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

^ 1.  DifTerencv  between  Sophocloa  and  Euripides.  The  latter  essentially  speculative. 
Traf^y  a subject  ill-suited  fur  his  genius.  ^ 2.  Intrusion  of  tragedy  into  the 
interests  of  the  private  and,  ^ 3,  public  life  of  the  time.  } 4.  Alteratioua  in  the 
plan  of  tragedy  iutioduced  by  Euripides.  Prologue  and,  ^ 5,  OeuM  ti  mackim, 
^ G.  Comparative  insignidcance  of  the  chorus.  Prevalence  of  monodies.  ( 7. 
Style  of  Euripides.  ^ 8.  Outline  of  his  jdays:  the  Alcestis;  ^ 9.  the  Medea; 
^ 10.  the  Ilippolytus ; ^ II.  the  Hecuba.  § 12.  Epochs  in  the  mode  of  treating 
his  subject:  the  llcracleida;;  ^ 13,* the  Suppliants;  $ 14.  the  Ion;  ^ 15.  the 
raging  Heracles;  ^ 16.  the  Andromache;  § 17.  the  Trojan  AVoinen  ; ^ 18.  the 
Electra  ; ^ 19.  the  Helena;  ^20.  the  Iphigenia  at  Tauri ; ^21.  the  Orestes; 
§ 22.  the  Phrenician  Women ; § 23.  the  Hacchanalians ; ij  24.  the  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis.  ^ 25.  Lost  pieces:  the  Cyclops. 

§ 1.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  a beautiful  flower  of  Attic  genius, 
which  could  only  have  sprung  up  on  the  boundary  line  lietween  two 
ages  differing  widely  in  their  opinions  and  mode  of  thinldng.*  Sophocles 
possessed  in  perfection  that  free  Attic  training  which  rests  upon  an 
unprejudiced  observation  of  human  affairs  ; his  thoughts  had  entire 
freedom,  and  the  power  of  mastering  outward  impressions;  yet  with  all 
this,  Sophocles  admits  a something  which  cannot  be  moved  and  .must 
not  be  touched,  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  conscience,  and  which  a 
voice  from  within  warns  us  not  to  bring  into  the  whirlpool  of  specula- 
tion. He  is,  of  all  the  Greeks,  at  once  the  most  pious  and  most  en- 
lightened. In  treating  of  the  positive  objects  of  the  popular  religion  of 
his  country,  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  mean  between  a superstitious 
adherence  to  outward  forms  and  a sceptical  opposition  to  the  traditionary 
belief.  He  has  always  the  skill  to  call  attention  to  that  side  of  his  re- 
ligion, which  must  have  produced  devotional  feelings  even  in  a reflect- 
ing and  educated  mind  of  that  time.t 

The  position  of  Euripides,  in  reference  to  his  own  lime,  was  totally 
different.  Although  he  was  only  eleven  years  younger  than  Sophocles, 
and  died  about  half  a year  before  him,  he  seems  to  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  generation,  in  which  the  tendencies,  still  united  in  Sophocles 
and  presided  over  by  the  noblest  perception  of  beauty,  had  become  irre- 

• Comp.  chap.  XX.  g 7. 

t The  respect  which  Sophocles  everywhere  evinces  for  the  prophetic  nrt  is  highly 
worthy  of  remark,  and  to  a modem  reader  must  be  particularly  surjirising.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  in  his  dramas  as  an  inexplicable  guessing  at  accidental  occur- 
rences, but  as  a thorough  initiation  into  the  great  and  just  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence. In  the  Ajax,  the  Philoctetes,  the  Trachinian  Women,  the  Antigone,  the 
two  (Edipuses,  the  prophecies  express  profound  ideas  though  enveloped  occasionally 
in  a mystical  phraseology.  Euripides  has  no  sympathy  with  this  reverence  for  the 
prophetic  art. 
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concileably  opposed  to  one  another.  Euripides  was  naturally  a serious 
character,  with  a decided  bias  towards  nice  and  speculetive  inquiries  into 
tlie  nature  of  things  human  and  divine.  In  comparison  with  the  cheer- 
ful Sophocles,  whose  spirit  without  any  effort  comprehended  life  in 
all  its  significance,  Euripides  appeared  to  be  morose  and  peevish.* 
Although  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  the  lime  and  had 
entered  deeply  into  Anaxagoras’  ideas  with  regard  to  matters  relating 
principally  to  physical  science  in  general,  while  in  regard  to  moral 
studies  he  had  manifestly  allowed  himself  to  be  allured  by  some  of  the 
views  of  the  sophists;  nevertheless,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  the  op- 
ponent and  conqueror  of  the  sophists,  had,  on  the  whole,  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  his  estimation.  We  do  not  know  what  induced  a person 
with  such  tendencies,  to  devote  himself  to  tragic  poetry,  which  he  did, 
as  is  well  known,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  very 
same  year  in  which  i'Eschylus  died  (Olymp.  81.  1.  b.c.  455.)t  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  tragic  poetry  became  the  business  of  his  life,  and  he  had  no 
other  means  of  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  meditations.  With 
respect  to  The  mythical  traditions,  however,  which  the  tragic  muse 
had  selected  as  her  subjects,  he  stood  i\pou  an  entirely  different  fooling 
from  yEschylus,  who  recognized  in  them  the  sublime  dispensations  of 
providence,  and  from  Sophocles,  who  regarded  them  as  containing  a 
profound  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  existence.  He  found  him- 
self placed  in  a strange,  distorted  position  with  regard  to  the  objects  of 
bis  poetry,  which  were  fully  as  disagreeable  as  they  were  attractive  to 
him.  He  could  not  bring  his  philosophical  convictions,  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  Go<l  and  his  relation  to  mankind,  into  harmony  with  the 
contents  of  these  legends,  nor  could  he  pass  over  in  silence  their  incon- 
gruities. Hence  it  is  that  he  is  driven  to  the  strangle  necessity  of 
currying  on  a sort  of  polemical  discussion  with  the  very  materials  and 
subjects  of  which  he  had  to  treat.  He  does  this  in  two  ways  : some- 
times, he  rejects  as  false  those  mythical  narratives  which  are  opposed  to 
iriirer  conceptions  alwiit  the  Gods ; at  other  times,  he  admits  the 
legends  as  true,  but  endeavours  to  give  a base  or  contemptible  appear- 
ance to  characters  and  actions  which  tliey  have  represented  as  great 
and  noble.  Thus,  the  two  favourite  themes  of  Euripides  are,  to  re- 
present Helen,  whom  Homer  has  had  the  skill,  notwithstanding  her 
failings,  to  clothe  with  dignity  as  well  us  loveliness,  as  a common 

* Hu  is  called  and  fMrtyiXut  by  .\luxunder  .4stolus,  in  the  verses  quoted 

by  Gellius  N.  A.  xv.  20.  8. 

t This  ii  in  accordance  with  the  Vila  Euripidit,  which  KImsIey  published  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  end  which,  with  several  alterations  and  additions,  is 
also  found  in  a Paris  and  Vienna  MS.  According  to  Kratosthenes,  who  gives  the 
age  of  26  for  his  first  appearance  and  of  75  for  his  death,  lie  must  have  been  bora  in 
Olymii.  74.  3.  n,  c.  482-1,  allhough  the  Parian  marble  places  his  birth  at  Olymp. 
73.  4.  It  is  clearly  only  a legend  that  he  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 
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prostitute,  and  Menelaus  as  a forest  simpleton,  wlio,  in  order  to  get  back 
his  worthless  wife,  has  brought  so  many  brave  men  into  distress  and 
danger — and  distinctly  to  blame  and  misrepresent  the  deed  of  Orates 
as  a crime  to  which  he  had  been  urged  by  the  Delphic  oracle  ; whereas 
iEschylus  has  striven  to  exhibit  it  as  an  unavoidable  though  a dreadful 
deed. 

§ 2.  Although  Euripides,  as  au  enlightened  philosopher,  might  have  . 
found  pleasure  in  showing  the  Athenians  the  folly  of  many  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  they  believed  in  and  considered  as  holy,  yet  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  he  all  along  kept  close  to  these  mythical  subjects,  and  did 
not  attempt  lo  substitute  fur  them  subjects  of  bis  own  invention,  as  his 
contemporary  Agathon  did,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  piece  called 
“ the  Flower”  (uefloc).  It  is  certain  that  Euripides  regarded  these 
mytliolc^ical  traditions  as  merely  the  substratum,  the  canvas,  on  which 
he  paints  his  great  moral  pictures  without  the  restraint  of  any  rules. 

He  avails  himself  of  the  old  stories  in  order  to  produce  situations  in 
which  he  may  exhibit  the  men  of  ku  own  time  intlueuced  by  mental 
excitement  and  passionate  emotion.  There  is  great  truth  in  the  dis- 
tinction which  Sophocles,  according  to  Aristotle,  made  between  the 
characters  of  his  plays  and  those  of  Euripides,  when  he  said  that  he  re- 
presented men  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  men  us  they  are  :*  for, 
wliile  Sophocles'  iiersotis  have  all  somelhitig  noble  and  great  in  their 
composition,  and  even  the  less  noble  are  in  a measure  justified  and 
ennobled  by  the  sentiments  of  which  they  are  the  vehicle,t  Euripides,  on 
the  other  hand,  strips  his  of  the  ideal  greatness  which  they  claimed  as 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  allows  <hem  to  appear  with  all  the  petty  pas- 
sions and  weaknesses  of  people  of  his  own  timej — properties  which 
often  make  a singular  contrast  to  the  grave  and  measured  speeches  and 
the  outward  pomp  which  the  trogic  cothurnus  carries  with  it.  All  the 
characters  of  Euripides  have  that  loquacity  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
words§  which  distinguished  the  Athenians  of  his  day,  and  that  vehe- 
mence of  passion  which,  formerly  restrained  by  the  conventions  of 
morality,  was  now  appearing  with  less  desire  fur  concealment  every  day. 
They  have  all  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  arguing,  and  consequently 

* Arist.  Poet.  25. 

f Like  the  Atrida*  in  the  Ajax,  Creon  in  the  Antigone,  Ulyeses  in  the  Philoctetes! 
There  are  no  abeolute  villaiui  in  Sophocles;  but  in  Kuripides,  Polymeator  in  the 
Hecuba,  Menelaua  in  the  Orestes,  and  the  Achiean  princes  in  the  Troades,  very 
nearly  deserve  that  appellation,  lo  general,  every  uersoii  in  ancient  tragedy  is,  to 
a certain  extent,  right  in  his  way  of  thinking  : the  absolutely  insigniticant  and  con* 
temptible  occupy  by  no  means  so  much  space  in  ancient  tragedy  as  in  our  own. 

I Thus,  Euri)>ides  represents  heroes,  like  Bellerophon  and  Ixion,  as  mere  murr«« 
With  similar  caprice,  he  turns  the  seven  heroes,  warring  against  Thebes  into  so 
many  characters  from  common  life,  interesting  enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  elevated 
above  the  ordinary  standard, 

^ Comp.  chap.  XX.  ^ 7, 
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are  on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  reasoning  on  their  views  of 
things  human  and  divine.  I Along  with  this,  objects  of  common  life  are 
trea^d  with  the  minutest  attention  to  petty  circumstances  of  daily  oc- 
currence,* as  when  Medea  makes  a detailed  complaint  of  the  unhajipy 
lot  of  women,  who  are  obliged  to  bring  a quantity  of  money  as  dowry 
in  order  to  purchase  for  themselves  a lord  and  master  ;t  and  as  Her- 
mione,  in  the  Andromache,  enlarges  on  the  topic,  that  a prudent  hus- 
band will  not  allow  his  wife  to  lie  visited  by  strange  women,  because 
they  would  corrupt  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  bad  speeches.J  Euripides 
most  have  bestowed  the  greatest  pains  on  his  study  of  the  female 
character.  Almost  all  his  tragedies  are  full  of  vivid  sketches  and  in- 
genious remarks  referring  to  the  life  and  habits  of  women.  The  deeds 
of  passion,  bold  undertakings,  fine-spun  plans,  as  a general  rule,  always 
originate  with  the  female  characters,  and  the  men  often  play  a very  de- 
pendent and  subordinate  part  in  their  execution.  One  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  a shock  would  be  given  by  thus  bringing  forward  the  women 
from  the  domestic  restraint  and  retirement  in  which  they  lived  at 
Athens.  But  it  would  be  doing  Euripides  great  injustice  if  we  were, 
like  Aristophanes,  to  make  this  a ground  for  calling  him  a woman- 
hater.  The  honour  which  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  confers  on 
the  female  sex  is  quite  equal  to  any  reproaches  which  he  puts  upon 
women.  Euripides  also  brings  children  on  the  stage  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors ; perhaps  he  did  this  for  the  same  reason  that 
made  people,  when  brought  before  the  criminal  courts  on  charges  in- 
volving severe  punishment,  produce  their  children  to  the  judges  in  order 
to  touch  their  hearts  by  the  sight  of  their  innocence  and  helplessness. 
He  brings  them  on  in  situations  which  must  have  moved  the  heart  of 
every  atfectionate  father  and  mother  among  his  audience, § although 
they  were  seldom  introduced  as  speaking  or  singing,  because  this  was 
not  possible  without  making  some  tedious  arraugcmcnls.|| 

§ 3.  Euripides  also  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  touching 
upon  public  events,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  his  opinions  on  political 
subjects,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable.  He  expresses  himself 

* tiKtTa  xfuyfmTMt  says  ArUtophauM,  Frcgt^  959. 

t Euripides,  Mfdea^  235. 

^ J Eurip.  Androm.  944. 

^ As  when  Peleut  holds  up  the  little  Molossus  to  untie  the  cords  with  which  his 
mother  i«  bound  (-■fiw/rom.  724).  Astyanax,  in  the  Troadet,  is  first  embraced  by  his 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  and  afterwards  broti^^ht  in  dead  u|Hm  a 

shield.  The  infant  Orestes  must  coax  Agamemnon,  so  as  to  make  him  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  Iphigeuia. 

|{  As  in  the  scenes  in  the  Alcestis  and  the  Andromache  (fur  the  children  of 
Medea  are  heard  crying  out  from  behind  the  scenes).  One  of  the  chorus  then  stood 
behind  the  scenes  and  sang  the  part  which  the  child  seted.  nnd  which  was  called 
alio  a uame  which  comprehended  all  the  chorus  did 

hesides  their  proper  part. 
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the  dominion  of  the  multitude,  especially  when  it  consisted 
chie&y  of  the  sea-farinpf  people,  who  were  so  numerous  among  the 
Athenians.*  lie  inveighs  severely  against  the  demagogues  who,  by 
their  unbridled  audacity,  were  hurrying  the  people  to  deslructioii-t  He 
shows  himself,  however,  no  friend  to  the  aristocrats  of  the  lime,  but 
represent.s  their  pride  in  thi'ir  riches  and  high  ilescent  as  utter  folly. 
When  he  declares  his  political  creed  more  directly, J he  makes  the  well- 
being of  the  state  and  the  preservation  of  good  order  depend  on  the 
middle  class. § Euripides  has  an  especial  alfection  for  the  agriculturists 
who  till  the  land  with  their  own  hands : he  regards  them  as  the  real 
patriots  and  the  protectors  of  the  state. ||  Thus  we  may  select  from  the 
works  of  Euripides  sentences  and  sentiments  for  every  situation  of 
human  life ; fur  Euripides  is  fond  of  taking  a general  and  abstract 
view  of  all  relations  of  things  : and  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
extract  sententious  passages  from  his  plays,  and  collect  them  in  antho- 
logies, that  the  later  writers  of  anti(|uity,  who  were  lictter  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  part  than  the  whole — the  pretty  and  clever  pa.ssages  than  the 
general  plan  of  the  work — have  so  greatly  liked  and  admired  this  poet. 
Euripides  takes  such  liberties  with  his  dialogue,  and  allows  himself 
such  an  arbitrary  extension  of  it,  that  he  has  a place  in  it  even  for  in- 
direct poetical  criticisms,  which  he  turns  against  his  pretlecessors,  espe- 
cially Aiischylus.  There  are  distinct  pa.ssages  in  the  Electra  and  the 
Phcenissie,  which  every  one  at  Athens  must  have  understood  as  object- 
ing, the  former  to  the  recognition  scenes  in  the  Choephorn:,  tlie  latter  to 
the  descriptions  of  the  besieging  warriors,  before  the  decision  of  the 
battle,  os  stiff  and  unnatural.^  Euripides  never  expresses  himself 
against  Sophocles  in  this  manner.  Although  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Sophocles,  he  always  appears,  even  in  ihe  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  hostile  opposition  to  Aischyhis,  whose  manner  heflespised  us 
rough  and  uncultivated,  .Eschylus  being  the  favourite  of  the  old  honest 
Athenians  of  the  race  of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon,  and  Euripides 
the  hero  of  the  more  modern  youth,  brought  up  in  sophistical  opinions 
and  rhetorical  studies.  Sophocles  stands  superior  to  this  clash  of 

* The  •mvTiih  '■  mentioned  in  the  //rr.  All,  and  again  in  the  nt 

M.  919. 

t The  demagogue  of  Argos  mentioned  in  the  Orettes,  89-'),  ^ an  Argivo  and  no 
Argive,”  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Cleuphoil,  who  had  great  influence  towards  th« 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  was  said  to  be  a 'I'liracinn,  and  therefore  nut  a 
genuine  ciliien  of  Athens. 

J .\s  in  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Suppliants,  2-tl : Tfi";  yas  wiAitov 
pislhf,  Ac. 

6 Tftus  }i  pufZf,  ns  pisu  sZXu  srsi.is, 

II  The  m’uTsufysi-.  lee  EUctra,  .889,  Oscst.  911.  He  has  a great  antipathy  to  the 
heralds,  whom  he  attacks  on  every  occasion. 

^ Kurip.  AVre/ro,  523,  PAreaifs,  764,  ^/tsr  ihe  battle,  however,  Euripides  finds 
this  descr'ption  quite  appropriate. 
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parties,  for  he  had  actually  found  the  means  of  reconciling  and  uniting 
in  himself  the  old  deep-routed  morality  and  the  more  enlightened  views 
of  the  age.  That  the  Athenians  were  conscious  of  this,  and  that  in 
his  life-time  Ehiripides  had  not  so  many  partizans  as  we  might  liavc  , 
suppo.sed,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  although  he  wrote  a great 
number  of  plays  (in  all  ninety-two),*  he  did  not  gain  nearly  so  many 
tragic  victories  as  Sophocles.t 

§ 4.  We  may  connect  with  these  remarks  on  the  developement  of 
the  thoughts  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  some  observations  on  their 
form  or  outward  arrangement,  since  it  may  easiiy  be  shown  how  nearly 
this  is  connected  with  his  mode  of  treating  the  subjects.  There  are 
two  eiements  in  the  outward  form  of  tragedy  which  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  Euripides — the  jrrologue  and  the  deu4  ex  machina,  as  it  is  called. 

In  the  prologue,  some  personage,  a god  or  a hero,  tells  in  a monologue 
who  he  is,  how  the  action  is  going  on,  what  has  happened  up  to  the 
present  moment,  to  what  point  the  business  has  come,  nay  more,  if  the 
prologuer  is  a god,  also  to  what  point  it  is  destined  to  be  carried.} 
Every  unprejudiced  judge  must  look  upon  these  prologues  as  a retro- 
grade step  from*  more  perfect  form  to  one  comparatively  defective.  It 
is  doubtless  much  easier  to  show  the  state  of  affairs  by  a detached  nar- 
rative of  this  kind  than  by  speeches  and  dialogues  which  proceed  from 
the  action  of  the  piece ; but  the  very  fact  that  these  narratives  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  context  of  the  drama,  but  are  only  a make-shift 
of  the  poet,  is  aiso  a reason  why  the  form  of  the  drama  should  suffer 
from  them.  Thgf  Euripides  himself  probably  felt  this  appears  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  justifying,  or  at  least  ex- 
cusing, this  sort  of  prologue  in  the  Medea,  one  of  the  oldest  of  his  re- 
maining plays.  The  nurse  of  Medea  there  says,  after  having  recounted 
the  hard  fate  of  lier  mistress  and  the  resentment  which  it  has  excited  in 
her,  that  she  has  herself  been  so  overcome  willi  grief  on  Medea’s  ac- 
count, that  she  is  possessed  with  a longing  to  proclaim  to  earth  and 
heaven  her  mistress’s  unhappy  lot.§  Euripides,  however,  with  his  pecuiiar 
tendencies,  could  not  well  have  dispensed  with  these  proiogucs.  As  it 
is  his  sole  object  to  represent  men  under  the  inffuence  of  pas.sion,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  spectator  a concise  statement  of  the 

* Of  which  sevcnty'.five  arc  spoken  of  as  extant ; and  of  these  three  were  not  con- 
sidered genuine. 

f Kuri])ides  did  not  gain  a victory  till  Otymp.  84.  3.  n.  c.  441.  His  victories 
amounted  on  tlie  whole  to  five  ; according  to  some  writers,  to  fifteen.  Sophocles 
gained  eighteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  vidories. 

I For  example,  in  the  Ion,  the  Hippolytus,  and  the  Bacchre  ; in  the  Hecuba,  too, 
the  shade  of  Pulydonrs  appears  with  the  divine  power  of  foretelling  the  future.  In 
the  Alcestis,  tiuwever,  the  whole  form  of  the  prologue  is  different.  In  the  Troades 
the  prologue,  included  in  the  dialogue  between  Poseidon  and  Athena,  goes  a good 
way  beyond  the  action  of  the  piece.  Comp.  ^16. 

§ Kurip.  MetL  5G  foil. 
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circumstances  which  had  broupfht  them  to  that  point,  in  order  that  he 
mipfht  be  able,  as  soon  as  the  piece  actually  br^^n,  to  paint  the  parti- 
cular passion  in  all  its  strength.*  Besides,  so  complicated  are  the 
situations  into  which  he  brings  his  characters,  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  developing  a varied  play  of  afiecUons  and  pas- 
sions, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  specta- 
tors otherwise  than  by  a circumstantial  narration,  especially  when 
Euripides,  in  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  old  stories,  ventures  (n  give 
a different  turn  to  the  incidents  from  that  with  which  the  Atheniiins 
were  already  familiar  from  their  traditions  and  poetry.f 

§ 5.  With  regard  to  the  deus  ex  machirui,  it  is  much  the  same  sort 
of  contrivance  for  the  end  of  a play  of  Euripides  that  the  monologues 
we  have  mentioned  are  for  the  beginning.  It  is  a symptom  that  dra- 
matic action  had  already  lost  the  principle  of  its  natural  develupement, 
and  was  no  longer  capable  of  producing,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  from 
its  own  resources,  a connexion  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  W'hen 
the  poet  had  by  means  of  the  prologue  pointed  out  the  situation,  from 
which  resulterl  an  effect  on  the  passions  of  the  chief  character  and  a 
contest  with  opposing  exertions,  he  introduced  all  sorts  of  complica- 
tions, which  rendered  the  contest  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  play  of  pas- 
sions more  and  more  involved,  till  at  last  he  can  hardly  find  any  side  on 
which  he  may  bring  the  impassioned  actions  of  the  characters  to  a 
definite  end,  whether  it  be  a decided  victory  of  one  of  the  parties,  or 
peace  and  a reconciliation  of  the  contending  interests.  Upon  this, 
some  divinity  appears  in  the  sky,  supported  by  machinery,  announces 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  makes  a just  and  peaceable  arrangement  of  the 
affair.  Kuripitles,  however,  by  degrees  only,  became  bolder  in  em- 
ploying this  sort  of  denouement  He  winds  up  his  earliest  plays 
without  any  dew*  ex  machina ; then  follow  pieces  in  which  the  action 
is  brought  to  its  proper  end  by  the  |>ersons  themselves,  the  deity  being 
introduced  only  to  remove  any  remaining  doubt  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  tranquillicing  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be  discontented  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  liis  career  that  Euripides  ventured  to  lay 
all  the  weight  on  the  ticus  ex  machina,  so  that  it  is  left  to  this  power 
alone,  not  to  undo,  but  to  cut  asunder  the  complicated  knot  of  human 
passions,  which  otherwise  would  be  inextricable. { The  poet  attempted 
to  make  up  fur  any  want  of  satisfaction  which  this  inigiit  occasion  to 
the  mind,  by  endeavouring  to  gratify  the  bodily  eye : he  often  intro- 

• As  in  the  Medea,  the  Hippotytus,  and  other  plays. 

t Examples  cniifirmatury  of  these  views  may  be  detiverl  from  the  Orestes,  the 
Helena,  and  the  Etectra, 

J This  applies  to  the  Ore-tes.  Hoyides  this,  we  find  the  Dfui  ex  machina  in  the 
Hippotytus,  the  loii,  the  Iphigenia  at  Tauri,  tlie  Suppliants,  the  Audremache,  the 
Helena,  the  Klectra,  and  the  Bacclue. 
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(luced  the  divinity  in  such  a manner  as  to  surprise,  or  even,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  terrify  the  spectator,  by  exhibiting  him  in  all  his  greatness 
and  power,  and  surrounding  him  with  a halo  of  light ; in  some  cases  he. 
combined  with  this  other  startling  appearances,  which  could  not  have 
been  brought  forward  without  some  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
optics.* 

§ 6.  The  position  of  the  chorus  also  was  essentially  perverted  by  the 
changes  which  Euripides  allowed  himself  to  make  in  the  outward  form 
of  tragedy.  The  chorus  fulfils  its  proper  office  when  it  comes  forward 
to  mediate  between,  to  advise,  and  to  tranquillize  opposing  parties,  who 
are  actuated  by  different  views  of  the  case,  and  who  have,  or  at  least  fur 
the  lime  appear  to  have,  each  of  them  the  right  on  their  own  side.  The 
special  object  of  the  stasima  is,  by  reference  to  higher  ideas,  to  which 
the  contending  powers  ought  to  submit,  to  introduce  a sort  of  equili- 
brium into  the  irregularities  of  the  action.  The  chorus  fulfils  this  office 
in  very  few  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  ;t  it  is  generally  but  little  suited 
for  so  dignified  a position.  Euripides  likes  to  make  his  chorus  the 
confidant  and  accomplice  of  the  person  whom  he  represents  as  under 
the  influence  of  passion ; the  chorus  receives  his  wicked  proposals,  and 
even  lets  itself  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  betray  them,  so  that,  how- 
ever much  it  may  wish  to  binder  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from 
them,  it  is  no  lunger  capable  of  doing  so.*  As  a chorus  so  related  to 
the  actors  is  seldom  qualified  to  pronounce  weighty  and  authoritative 
opinions,  by  which  a restraint  may  be  placed  on  the  unbridled  passions 
of  the  actors,  it  generally  fills  up  the  pauses,  in  which  its  songs  take 
place,  with  lyrical  narrations  of  events  which  happened  before,  but  have 
some  reference  to  the  action  of  the  piece.  How  many  of  the  choral 
songs  of  Euripides  consist  of  descriptions  of  the  Grecian  hosts  which 
sailed  for  Troy  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  city!  In  the 
PlimnisssB,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  contest  of  the  hostile  brothers  at 
Thebes,  the  choral  songs  tell  all  the  terrible  and  shocking  stories  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Cadmus.  We  might  almost  cla.ss  these 
stasima  with  the  species  of  choral  songs  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and 

* In  the  Helena  it  u clear  that,  while  the  Dioscuri  are  speaking,  we  see  Helen 
escape  fruin  the  shore  (v.  1662) ; lo  a>o  in  the  Iphig.  Taur.,  r.  1446,  we  see  the 
ship  with  the  fugitives  out  at  seu.  In  the  Orestes,  v.  1631,  Helen  appears  huvering 
in  the  air.  It  is  clear  that  these  were  images,  which  must  have  been  prepared  anil 
lighted  up  in  some  peculiar  manner  so  as  to  proiluce  the  desireil  impressien.  For 
this  purjrose,  no  doubt,  they  used  the  s/cisiisXiM,  of  which  Pollux  says  (IV.  § 131)  that 
distant  objects  were  represented  by  means  of  it,  such  as  heroes  swimming  in  the  sea 
or  carried  up  to  heaven. 

f Must  of  all  perhaps  in  the  Medea,  where  the  s/osimir,  altogether  or  in  part  com- 
posed in  the  lively  rhythms  of  the  Doric  mode,  are  sometimes  designed  to  represent 
the  justice  of  Medea's  wrath  and  hatred  ogairut  Jason,  at  other  tunes  to  mitigate 
her  revenge  which  is  hurrying  her  to  extremes. 

I Tims  in  the  Hippolytus,  v.  604. 
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called  embolima,  because  they  were  nrbilrarily  inserted  as  a lyrical  and 
musical  interlude  between  the  acts,  without  any  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play ; much  in  the  same  way  as  those  pauses  are  now-a-days 
filled  up  with  instrumental  music  ad  libitum.  We  are  told  that  these 
embolima  were  first  introduced  by  Agathon,  a friend  and  contemporary 
of  Euripides.* 

The  tragedy  of  Euripides  did  not,  however,  on  this  account  lose  its 
lyrical  element ; it  only  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
actors,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  was  taken  from  the  chorus.  The 
songs  of  persons  on  the  stage  form  a considerable  part  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  and  especially  the  prolix  airs  or  monodies,  in  which  one  of 
the  chief  persons  declares  his  emotions  or  his  sorrows  in  passionate 
outpourings.f  These  monodies  were  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of 
the  pieces  of  Euripides:  his  chief  actor,  Cephisophou,  who  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  poet,  showed  all  his  power  in  them.  A lively  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions,  called  forth  by  certain  outward  acts,  was  their 
chief  business;  we  must  not  expect  here  that  elevation  of  soul  which  is 
nurtured  by  great  thoughts.  With  Euripides  in  particular,  this  species 
of  lyric  poetry  lost  more  and  more  in  real,  sterling  value  ; and  these 
descriptions  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  despair  degenerated  into  a trilling  play 
with  words  and  melodies,  to  which  the  abrupt  short  sentences,  tumbling 
topsy-turvy,  as  it  were,  the  questions  and  exclamations,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  the  Juxta-position  of  words  of  the  same  sound,  and  other 
artifices,  imparted  a sort  of  outward  charm,  but  could  not  make  up  fur 
the  want  of  meaning  in  them.  There  is  a feeble,  childish,  affected  tone 
in  these  parts  of  the  later  pieces  of  Euripides,  which  Aristophanes,  who 
never  spares  him,  not  only  felt  himself,  but  rendered  obvious  to  others 
by  means  of  striking  parodies. | 

The  laxity  and  shallowness  of  these  lyrical  pieces  is  also  shown  in 
the  metrical  form,  which  is  always  growing  looser  and  more  irregular 
in  several  ways,  especially  in  the  accumulation  of  short  syllables. 
In  the  Glyconic  system,  in  particular,  Euripides,  after  Olymp.  89. 
(about  B.  c.  424.),  allowed  himself  to  take  some  liberties  by  virtue  of 
which  the  peculiar  charms  of  this  beautiful  metre  degenerated  more 
and  more  into  voluptuous  weakness.§ 

* A Latin  critir  of  tome  weight,  the  tragedian  and  leriewei  Acciua,  who  in  his 
DidoMcatier  imitated  the  similar  latmurs  of  the  Alex.indrine  grammarians,  says  in  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  178.  ed.  Mercer.,  Ruripidei,  qui  ckorot  lemerariut  in 
/abufii. — Former  critics  have  supposed  that  a choral  song  in  the  Helena  of  Kuripides 
(v.  1301)  has  been  interpolated  from  another  tragedy;  and  indeed  some  things  in  it 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  choral  song  hud  originally  belonged  to  the 
ProletUaut, 

t See  above  Chap.  XXII.  § 13. 

J See  Arislophan.  Froji,  v.  1 330  foil. 

§ O.  Hermann  has  in  several  places  called  attention  to  the  revolution  which  oc- 
curred in  Olymp.  90.  in  the  mode  of  treating  several  metres. 
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§ 7.  The  style  of  JSuripides  in  the  dialogfue  cannot  be  distintruished 
in  any  marked  manner  from  the  mode  of  spenkin^r  then  common  in  the 
public  assemblies  and  law  courts.  The  comedian  calls  him  a poet  of  law- 
speeches  ; conversely,  he  asserts,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  “ in  a tpriice 
Euripidean  style  ”•  iii  the  public  exhibitions.  The  perspicuity,  lacility, 
ami  energetic  adroitness  of  this  style  made  the  greatest  impression  at  the 
time.  Aristophanes,  who  was  reproached  with  having  learned  much 
from  the  poet  to  whom  he  was  so  constantly  opposed,  admits  that  he  had 
adopted  his  condensation  of  speech,  hut  adds,  sarcastically,  that  he  takes 
his  thoughts  less  from  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  market-place. f 
Aristotle  remarks,^  that  Euripides  was  the  first  to  produce  a poetical 
illusion  by  borrowing  his  expressions  from  ordinary  language;  that 
his  audience  needed  not  fur  illusion’s  sake  to  transport  themselves  into 
a strange  world,  raised  far  aixtvc  themselves,  but  remained  nt  Athens  in 
the  midst  of  the  Athenian  orators  and  philosophers.  Euripides  was 
incontestably  the  first  who  proved  on  the  stage  the  power  which  a fluent 
style,  drawing  the  listener  along  with  it  by  means  of  its  beautiful 
periods  and  harmonious  tails,  must  exert  upon  the  public  mind  ; nay 
more,  he  even  pro<luced  a reaction  on  Sophocles  by  means  of  it.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  gave  himself  u{>  too  much  to  this  facility 
also,  and  his  characters  sometimes  display  quite  as  much  garrulity  as 
eloquence  : the  attentive  reader  oAen  misses  the  stronger  nourishment 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  furnished  by  the  style  of  Sophocles,  which, 
though  more  difficult,  is  at  the  same  time  more  expressive.  Euripides, 
too,  descends  so  low  to  common  life  in  his  choice  of  expressions 
that  he  actually  uses  words  of  a nobler  meaning  in  the  sense  which 
they  bore  in  the  common  colloquial  language.§  Finally,  it  must  be 
remarked,  though  the  establishment  of  this  position  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Greek  language,  that  we  find  traces  in  Euripides  of  an 
impaired  feeling  for  the  laws  of  his  own  language.  In  the  lyrical  pas- 
sages he  uses  forms  of  inflexion,  and  in  the  dialogue  compound  words, 
which  offend  against  the  well-founded  analogy  of  the  Greek  language ; 
and  he  is  (lerhaps  the  first  of  all  the  Greek  authors  who  can  be  charged 
with  this. 

§ 8.  In  these  considerations  of  the  poetry  of  Euripides  in  general  we 
have  often  referred  to  the  distinction  which  subsists  between  the  earlier 

* Knighlt,  V.  Idt 

avTiS  t£ 

y ^ 'xim;  vti : 

— Fra^ent  in  the  Scholia  to  Plato’s  Apology,  p.  y3,  8.  Frogm.  No.  397.  Diiidorf. 

J Rhetor,  HI.  2.  ^ 5. 

^ Thus  he  used  in  a bad  sense,  as  signifying  “ proud,”  arrogant;” 

Mettea,  219,  see  Klmsley  ; //t/^yr.93,  105G;  as  »ignifyiuff  ” simplicitv!” 

**  foolishness Heltno,  1066. 
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and  later  plays  of  this  poet ; in  the  following  remarks  on  some  of  the 
separate  plays  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  distinction  still  clearer 
and  more  definite. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  of  tlie  extant  plays  of  Euripides  is,  as  it 
happens,  not  adapted  to  serve  as  a striking  example  of  the  style  of  his 
tragedies  at  that  time.  The  same  authority*  that  has  made  known  to 
us  the  year  in  which  the  Alcetlis  was  brought  out  (Olyinp.  &5.  2.  a.  c. 
438),  also  informs  us  that  this  drama  was  the  last  of  four  pieces,  conse* 
quently,  that  it  was  added  imlcad  of  a salyric  drama  to  a trilogy  of 
tragedies.  This  one  notice  places  ns  at  once  on  the  right  footing  with 
regard  to  it,  and  sets  us  free  from  a number  of  dilficnities  which  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  our  forming  a right  judgment  of  the  piece. 
When  we  consider  all  the  singularities  of  this  play — its  hero,  Ailmetiis, 
allowing  his  wife  to  die  fur  him,  and  reproaching  his  father  with  not 
having  made  this  sacrifice  ; the  toper  Hercules  making  a most  unmusical 
uproar  in  the  house  of  mourning  as  he  feasts  like  a glutton  and  drinks 
potations  pottle-deep;  and  especially  tlie  farcical  concluding  scene,  in 
which  Admetus,  the  sorrowing  widower,  strives  long  not  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  Alcestis,  who  has  been  won  back  from  death  and  is  intro- 
duced to  him  as  a stranger,  because  he  is  afraid  fur  his  continence — 
we  must  admit  that  this  piece  deserves  the  name  of  a tragi-cumedy 
rather  than  that  of  a tragedy  proper.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
comicality  of  these  situations  by  an  excuse  derived  from  the  rude  naivete 
of  the  ancient  poetry.  The  shortness  of  tlie  drama,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  plays  of  this  poet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  plan,  which  retjuires 
only  two  actors, t all  this  convinces  us  that  we  must  not  include  this 
play  in  the  list  of  the  regular  tragedies  of  Euripides.  As  it  is,  however, 
it  perfectly  fulfils  its  destination  of  furnishing  a cheerful  conclusion  to 
a series  of  real  tragedies,  and  thus  relieving  the  mind  from  the  stress  of 
tragic  feeling  which  they  had  occasioned. 

§ 9.  The  Medea,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  brought  out  Olymp. 
87. 1.  B.  c.  431,  is  unquestionably  a model  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
a great  and  impressive  picture  of  human  passion.  In  this  piece  Euri- 
pides takes  ou  himself  the  risk,  and  it  was  certainly  no  slight  risk  in 
those  days,  of  representing  in  all  her  fearfulness  a divorced  and  slighted 
wife : he  has  done  this  in  the  character  of  Medea  with  such  vigour,  that 
all  our  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  incensed  wife,  and  we 
follow  with  the  most  eager  sympathy  her  crafty  plan  for  obtaining,  by 
dissimulation,  time  and  opportunity  fur  the  destruction  of  all  that  is  dear 

* A didatcalia  of  the  Alcestis,  t coJ.  f alicmo,  published  by  Dindurf  in  the  Oxford 
Edition  of  1834. 

t For  Alcestis,  when  she  returns  to  the  ktoge  u delivered  from  the  power  of  death, 
ia  represented  by  a mute.  The  part  of  Kumeliu  is  a parachtrtgOKi,  a*  it  was  called. 
See  above,  ^ 2 note. 
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to  the  faithless  Jason ; and,  though  we  cannot  regard  this  denouement 
without  horror,  we  even  consider  the  murder  of  her  cliildreii  as  a 
deed  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  The  exasperation  of  Medea 
against  her  husband  and  those  wlio  have  deprived  her  of  liis  love 
cerlaiidy  contains  nothing  grand  : but  the  irresistible  strength  of  this 
feeling,  and  the  resolution  with  which  she  easts  aside  all  and  every 
of  her  own  interests,  and  even  rages  against  her  own  heart,  produces  a 
really  great  and  tragic  elfect.  The  scene,  which  paints  the  .struggle  in 
Medea’s  breast  between  her  plans  of  revenge  and  her  love  for  her 
children,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  ever 
represented  on  the  stage.  The  judgment  of  Aristotle,  that  Euripides, 
although  he  does  not  manage  everything  for  the  best,  is  neverthe- 
less (he  most  (ragiced  of  the  poets,*  is  particularly  true  of  this  piece. 
Euripides  is  said  to  have  based  his  Medea  on  a play  by  Neophron,  an 
older  or  contemporary  tragedian,  in  which  Medea  was  also  represented 
ns  murdering  her  own  children. t Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain 
that  Euripides  was  the  first  who  represented  Medea  as  the  murderess 
of  her  children,  whereas  the  Corinthian  tradition  attributed  their  death 
to  the  Corinthians, — but  certainty  he  did  not  mal,e  this  change  in  the 
story  because  the  Corinthians  had  bribed  him  to  take  the  imputation  of 
guilt  from  them,  but  liecause  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  the  plot 
would  receive  its  full  tragical  significance. 

§ 10.  Tlie  Hippolylus  Crowned, \ brought  out  Otymp.  87. 4.  b.c.  428, 
is  related  to  the  Medea  in  several  points,  but  is  far  behind  it  in  unity 
of  plan  and  harmony  of  action.  The  unconquerable  love  of  Phaedra  for 
her  step-son,  which,  when  scorned,  is  turned  into  a desire  to  make  him 
share  her  own  ruin,  is  a passion  of  much  the  same  kind  ns  that  of 
Medea.  These  women,  loving  and  terrible  in  their  love,  were  new  ap- 
pearances on  the  Attic  stage,  and  scandalized  many  a champion  of  the 
old  morality ; at  any  rate,  Aristophanes  often  affects  to  believe  that  the 
morals  of  the  Athenian  women  were  corrupted  by  such  representations 
on  the  stage.  The  passion  of  Phatdra,  however,  is  not  so  completely 
the  main  subject  of  the  whole  play  as  Medea’s  is  : the  chief  character 
from  first  to  last  is  the  young  Hippolytus,  the  model  of  continence,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  the  chaste  Artemis,  whom  Euripides,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  past  the  customs  of  his  own 
age,  has  made  an  adherent  of  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  the  Orphic  school  ;§ 
the  destruction  of  this  young  man  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite, 
whom  he  has  despised,  is  the  general  subject  of  the  play,  the  proper 

• Poet.  c.  13. 

f According  to  the  fragments  of  Neophron  in  the  Scholia. 

1 As  distinguished  from  an  older  play,  the  Veiled  Hippolytus,  which  appeared  iu 
an  altered  and  improvcrl  form  in  the  Hippolytus  Crowned, 

^ Comp,  Chap.  XVI.  ^ 3. 
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action  of  the  piece ; and  the  love  of  Phicdra  is,  in  reference  to  this 
action,  only  a lever  set  in  motion  by  the  godiless  hostile  to  Hippolytns. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  plot,  as  it  turns  upon  the  selhsh  and  cruel 
hatred  of  a deity,  can  give  but  little  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the 
great  beauties  of  the  piece,  especially  the  representation  of  Phicdra’s 
passion. 

§ II.  The  Hecuba  also,  although  a little  more  recent,*  belongs  to 
this  class  of  tragedies,  in  which  the  emotion  of  passion,  a paihoi  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  is  set  forth  in  all  its  might  and  energy.  The 
piece  has  been  much  censured,  because  it  is  deficient  in  unity  of  action, 
which  is  certainly  much  more  important  to  tragedy  than  the  unity  of 
time  or  place.  The  censure,  however,  is  unjust.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  chief  character,  Hecuba,  should  be  made  the  centre-ligurc 
throughout  the  piece,  and  that  all  that  happens  should  be  referred  to 
her,  in  order  to  bring  the  seemingly  inconsistent  action  to  one  harmo- 
nious ending.  Hecuba,  the  afflicted  queen  and  mother,  learns  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  piece  a new  sorrow;  it  is  announced  to  her  that 
the  Greeks  demand  the  sacrifice  of  her  daughter  Pulyxena  at  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.  The  daughter  is  torn  from  her  mother’s  arms, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  willing  resignation  and  noble  resolution  with 
which  the  young  maiden  meets  her  fate  that  we  have  any  alleviation  of 
the  pain  which  we  feel  in  common  with  Hecuba.  Upon  tins,  the  female 
servant,  who  was  sent  to  fetch  water  to  bathe  the  dead  body  of 
Polyxena,  finds  on  the  sea-shore,  washed  up  by  the  breakers,  the 
corpse  of  Polydorus,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  his  mother’s  declining 
age.  The  revolution,  or  peripeteia,  of  the  piece  consists  in  this,  that 
Hecuba,  though  now  east  down  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  misery,  no 
longer  gives  way  io  fruitless  wailings ; she  complains  now  much  less 
than  she  did  before  of  this  last  and  worst  of  misfortunes  ; but  she,  a 
weak,  aged  woman,  a captive,  and  deprived  of  all  help,  nevertheless  finds 
means  in  her  own  powerful  and  active  mind  (for  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides is  from  first  to  last  a woman  of  extraordinary  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  mindt)  to  lake  fearful  vengeance  on  her  perfidious  and  cruel 
enemy,  the  Thracian  king,  Polymestor.  With  all  the  crallof  a woman, 
and  by  sagaciously  availing  herself  of  the  weak  o.s  well  as  of  the  good 
side  of  Agamemnon’s  character,  she  is  enabled  not  merely  to  entice  the 

* Aristophanes  ridicules  the  play  in  the  C/om/r,  ronsequently  in  Olvmp.  89.  1, 
B.  c.  423.  The  passage  v.  649  seems  to  refer  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spartans  at 
Pylos  in  a.c.  42o. 

f She  is  also  a sort  of  free-thinker.  She  says  {Heaiha,  794)  “ that  law  anil 
custom  {tiiuf)  rule  over  the  gods  ; fur  it  is  in  conformity  with  custom  that  we  be- 
lieve in  the  gods.”  And  in  the  Troadn  (v.  893)  she  prays  to  Zeus,  whoever  he  may 
be  in  his  inscrutable  power,  whether  he  is  the  neceuilf  of  nature  or  the  mind  of  men  ; 
upon  which  Menelaus  justly  remarks  that  she  has  “ iunovaled”  the  prayers  to  the 
gods  (isj^dr  issuWar.) 

2 B 
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barbarian  to  the  destruciion  prepared  for  him,  but  also  to  make  an 
honourable  defence  of  her  deed  before  the  leader  of  the  Greek  host. 

§ 12.  It  seems  as  if  Euripides  had  exhausted  at  rather  an  early 
period  the  materials  most  suited  to  his  style  of  poetry  t no  one  of  his 
later  pieces  paints  a passion  of  such  energy  as  tlie  jealousy  of  Medea 
or  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Hecuba.  It  is  possible  too  that  his 
method  generally  may  not  have  had  such  capabilities  as  the  manner 
in  which  Sophocles  has  l)ecn  able  to  make  the  old  legends  applicable 
to  the  developement  of  characfers  and  moral  tendencies.  Euripides 
endeavours  to  find  a substitute  for  the  interest,  which  he  couhl  no 
longer  excite  by  a representation  of  the  elTects  of  passion,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a greater  number  of  incidents  on  the  stage  and  in  a greater 
complication  of  the  plot.  He  calls  up  the  most  surprising  occuriences 
in  order  to  keep  the  attention  on  the  stretch ; and  the  action  is  designed 
to  represent  the  proper  developement  of  a great  destiny,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accidents  which  may  thwart  and  oppose  it.  The  pieces  of  this 
periixfare  also  particularly  rich  in  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  which  were  formed  in  the  Greek 
stales,  and  calculated  in  many  ways  to  flatter  tlie  patriotic  vanity 
of  the  Athenians.  But  on  this  it  must  be  remarked,  that  be  does  not, 
like  ^Eschylus,  consider  the  mythical  events  in  any  real  connexion  with 
the  historical,  and  treat  the  legends  os  the  foundation,  type,  and  pro- 
phecy of  the  destinies  of  the  time  being,  but  only  seeks  out  and  eagerly 
lays  hold  of  an  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  Athenians  by  exalting  tlieir 
national  heroes  and  debasing  the  heroes  of  their  enemies. 

The  Heracleida  can  afibrd  us  no  satisfaction  unless  we  pay  attention 
to  these  political  views.  This  play  narrates  with  much  circumstantial 
detail  and  exactness,  like  a pragmatical  history,  how  the  Heracleidae, 
as  poor  persecuted  fugitives,  find  protection  in  Athens,  and  how  by  the 
valour  of  their  own  and  the  Athenian  heroes  they  gain  the  victory  over 
their  oppressor,  Eurystheus ; it  does  not,  however,  create  much  tragic 
interest.  The  episode,  in  which  Macaria  with  surprising  fortitude 
voluntarily  offers  herself  as  a sacrifice,  is  designed  to  put  a little  spirit 
into  the  drama ; only  it  must  be  allowed  that  Euripides  makes  rather 
too  much  use  of  the  touching  representation  of  a noble,  amiable  maiden 
yielding  herself  up  as  a sacrifice,  either  of  her  own  accord  or  at  least 
with  singular  re.solution.*  All  the  weight,  however,  in  this  piece  is  laid 
upon  the  political  allusions.  The  generosity  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Heracleida;  is  celebrated  in  order  to  charge  with  ingratitude  their 
descendants,  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  who  were  such  bitter 
enemies  to  Athens,  and  the  oracle  which  Eurystheus  makes  known  at 
the  end  of  Uie  play,  that  his  corpse  should  be  a protection  to  the  land 

* Pulyxeiia.  Macaria,  Iphigenia  at  AiiH«, 
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of  Attica  against  the  desccmlaiits  of  the  lleraclei(ia>  when  they  siiouhl 
invade  Attica  as  enemies,  was  obviously  designed  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  tlie  less  enlightened  portion  of  the  audience  in  regard  to 
the  issue  of  this  struggle.  The  drama  was  probably  brought  out  at 
the  time  when  (he  Argives  stood  at  the  head  of  (he  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy, and  it  was  thought  probable  that  they  would  join  thi  Spartans 
and  Bmotians  in  tlieir  march  against  Athens,  about  Olymp.  89.  3. 
B.  c.  421. 

§ 13.  The  Su^fliantf  ho.s  a considerable  affinity  to  the  Heracleidee. 
In  this  play  also  a great  political  action  is  represented  with  circutn- 
stantial  detail  and  w ith  an  ostentatious  display  of  patriotic  speeches  and 
stories.  The  whole  turns  on  tiie  interment  of  the  fallen  Argive  heroes, 
which  was  refused  by  the  Thebans,  but  brought  about  by  Theseus.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Euripides  had  in  view  the  dispute  between  the 
Athenians  and  llceotians  alter  the  battle  of  Delium,  on  wbich  occasion 
the  latter  refused  to  give  up  the  dead  botlies  for  sepulture  (Olymp. 
89.2.  B.  c.  424.)  The  alliance  which  Euripides  makes  the*Argive 
ruler  contract  with  Athens  on  behalf  of  all  his  descendants,  refers  un- 
questionably to  the  alliance  wbich  actually  took  place  between  Athens 
and  Argos  about  this  time  (Olymp.  89.  4.  a.  c.  421).  The  piece  has, 
however,  besides  this  political  bearing,  some  independent  beauties, 
especially  in  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  which  is  composed  of  the  mothers 
of  the  seven  heroes  and  their  attendants ; to  which  are  added,  later  in 
the  piece,  seven  youths,  the  sons  of  the  fallen  warriors.  The  temple  of 
Demeter  at  Elensis,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  forms  an  imposing  back- 
ground to  the  whole  piece.  The  burning  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  is 
seen  on  the  stage,  the  urns  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  which  are 
carried  by  the  seven  youths,  are  scenes  which  must  have  produced  a 
great  outward  effect ; and  the  frantic  conduct  of  Evadne,  who  of  her 
own  accord  throws  herself  on  the  blazing  funeral  pile  of  her  husband 
Capaneus,  must  have  created  emotions  of  terror  and  surprise  in  the 
minds  of  the  s|>ectator8.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  play  Euripides  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  the  resources  which  might  contribute  to  make  its 
representation  splendid  and  effective. 

§ 14.  The  Ion  of  Euripides  possesses  great  beauties,  but  is  defective 
in  the  very  same  points  as  those  which  we  have  just  described.  No 
great  character,  no  viuletjt  passion  predominates  in  the  poem ; the 
only  motive  by  which  the  characters  are  actuated  is  a consideration  of 
their  own  advantage  ; all  the  interest  lies  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  plot, 
which  is  so  involved  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  keeps  our  expecta- 
tion on  the  stretch  and  agreeably  surprises  us,  on  the  other  hand  the 
, result  is  highly  flattering  to  the  patriotic  wishes  of  the  Athenians. 
Apollo  is  desirous  of  advancing  Ion,  his  son  by  Creusa,  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  but  without  acknowledging 
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that  he  is  his  fatlicr.  With  this  view  lie  delivers  an  ambiguous  oracle, 
which  induces  Xuthus,  the  husband  of  Creusa,  to  believe  that  Ion  is 
his  own  son,  begotten  before  his  marriage  with  the  Athenian  princess. 
The  violence  of  Creusa,  however,  hinders  the  success  of  this  plan.  She 
endeavour  to  poison  him,  whom  she  considers  as  her  husband’s 
bastard  and  as  an  intruder  into  the  ancient  royalty  of  the  Erechtheida*, 
and  Ion,  protected  by  the  gods  from  her  attempt  upon  his  life,  is  about 
to  take  a bloody  revenge  on  the  authoress  of  the  murderous  design. 
Upon  this,  the  woman  who  took  care  of  Ion  in  his  infancy  appears  with 
the  tokens  which  prove  his  origin,  and  Ion  at  once  embraces  as  his 
mother  the  enemy  whom  he  was  about  to  punish.  The  worthy 
Xuthus,  however,  whom  gods  and  men  leave  in  his  error,  undoubtingly 
receives  the  stranger  youth  into  his  house  and  kingdom  as  his  son  and 
heir.  It  is  clear  that  the  general  object  of  this  play  is  to  maintain 
undimmed  and  undiminished  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  their  au- 
lochlhony,  their  pure  descent  from  their  old  earth-born  patriarchs  and 
national  kings.  The  common  ancestor  of  the  lonians  who  ruled  in 
Attica  must  not  be  the  son  of  a stranger  settled  in  the  country,  an 
Achaean  chieftain,  like  Xuthus,  but  must  belong  to  the  pure  old  Attic 
stock  of  the  Ereebtheids. 

§ lo.  The  Raging  Hercules  contains  very  definite  indications  that 
the  poet  composed  it  at  a time  when  he  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  old  age,  which  might  easily  be  the  case  from  Olymp.  89. 3.  b.c.  422.* 
This  piece  is  also  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a great  effect  in  the  way 
of  surprise,  and  contains  scenes — such  as  the  appearance  of  the  goddess 
Lyssa  (Madness),  and  the  representation,  by  means  of  an  eccyclema,  of 
Hercules,  bound  and  recovering  from  his  madness — which  must  have 
produced  a powerful  effect  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  real  satisfaction  which  nothing  but  a unity  of  ideas  per- 
vading the  drama  could  produce.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  poet  should  have  combined  in  one  piece  two  actions  so' totally 
different  as  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Hercules  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  blood-thirsty  Lycus,  and  their  murder  by  the  hands 
of  their  frantic  father,  merely  because  he  wished  to  surprise  the 
audience  by  a sudden  and  unexi>eclcd  change  to  the  precise  contrary  of 
what  had  gone  before.  We  believe  that  the  afflictions  of  Hercules  and 
his  family  are  over,  when  suddenly  the  goddess  of  m.vdnrss  appears  to 
bring  about  a new  and  greater  sorrow,  and  to  destroy  the  children  by 
the  hands  of  the  very  person  who  had  delivered  them  from  death  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play,  and  that  too  with  no  apparent  ground,  except 
that  Hera  will  give  no  rest  to  Hercules,  although  he  has  got  over  all  the 
labours  hitherto  imposed  upon  him. 

* In  the  choral  long,  v.  639  foil.  i.  vurar  — especially  in  the  words  Irt  tm 

).!{«■  ini)(  fmiurnmu  Compare  with  this  Otspkmles,  frag.  13,  ed,  Mattliilt. 
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§ 16.  We  have  assigned  the  two  last  pieces  to  this  epoch  not  from 
any  external  grounds,  but  on  the  evidence  of  their  contents.  Other 
pieces,  the  date  of  which  may  be  definitely  assigned,  show  still  more 
clearly  the  form  which  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  assumed  from  after 
Olymp.  90.  b.  c.  420.  It  became  more  and  more  his  object  to  repre- 
sent the  wayward  and  confused  impulses  of  human  passion,  in  which, 
by  sudden  and  surprising  changes,  now  the.  one  side,  now  the  other, 
gains  the  mastery  ; the  plans  of  the  wicked  fail,  but  even  the  Just 
suffer  adversity  and  affliction,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  any 
solid  foundation  on  which  those  varied  destinies  of  the  individual  actors 
are  based. 

This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Andromache, \n  which,  at  first, 
the  helpless  wife  of  Hector,  who  is  represented  in  the  play  as  the  slave 
of  Neoptolemus,  is  persecuted  to  the  uttermost  by  his  wife  Hermione 
and  her  father  Menelaus ; then,  by  the  opportune  intervention  of 
Pelcus,  Andromache  is  set  free,  Menelaus  compelled  to  retire,  and 
Hermione  plunged  into  the  most  desperate  sorrow;  upon  this  Orestes 
appears,  carries  off  Hermione,  who  was  betrothed  to  him  before,  and 
contrives  plans  for  the  destruction  of  her  husband,  Neoptolemus ; the 
news  soon  arrives  that  Neoptolemus  has  been  slain  at  Delphi  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  Orestes;  and  Thetis,  who  comes  forwarti  as 
the  dens  ex  machiiia,  brings  consolation  and  tranquillity,  not  from  the 
past,  but  from  the  future,  by  promising  to  the  descendants  of  Andro- 
mache the  sovereignty  of  the  Molossi,  and  to  Peleus  immortality 
among  the  deities  of  the  sea.  If  we  must  seek  in  this  play  for  a sub- 
ject which  goes  all  through  the  piece,  it  is  the  mischief  which  a bad 
wife  may,  in  many  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  bring  upon  a family. 
Hermione  causes  mischief  in  the  family  of  Neoptolemus,  as  well  by  the 
jealous  cruelty  which  she  exerci.ses  in  the  house  as  by  faithlessly  leaving 
her  husband  for  a stranger.  The  political  references  bear  a very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  piece.  The  bad  characters  are  throughout  Pelopon- 
nesians, and  especially  Spartans  ; and  Euripides  embraces,  with  a de- 
light which  cannot  be  mistaken,  this  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  all 
the  ill-will  that  he  felt  towards  the  cruel  and  crafty  men  and  the  disso- 
lute women  of  Sparta.  The  want  of  honour  and  sincerity  with  which 
he  charges  the  Spartans*  appears  to  refer  particularly  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year  420,  Olymp.  89.  4.t  so  that  the  play  seems  to  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  90th  Olympiad. 

§ 17.  llie  Troades,  or  Trojan  ff'omen,  of  which  we  know  with 

• Sea  V.  44.5  foil.,  especially  the  words  >.iytrrn  mXXm  fih  yXieen,  Vixxa, 

t When  Alcibiades,  by  his  inirigties,  had  got  the  Spartan  ambassadors  to  say 
before  the  people  something  different  from  what  they  had  intended  and  wished  to 
speak— a deceit  irAicA  no  one  sow  Ikrovgh  at  ike  lime. — Thuejd.  v.  45. 
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certainty  that  it  was  brought  out  Olymp.  91.  1.  b.  c.  415,"  is  the 
most  irregular  of  all  the  extant  pieces  of  Euripides.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a picture  of  the  horrors  which  befall  a conquered  city  and  of 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  arrogant  conquerors,  though  it  is  continually 
hinted  that  the  victors  are  in  reality  more  unhappy  than  the  vanquished. 
The  distribution  of  the  Trojan  women  among  the  Achaians;  the  selec- 
tion of  the  prophetic  maiden,  Cassandra,  to  be  the  mistress  of  Aga- 
memnon, whose  death  she  prophesies;  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the 
tomb  of  Achillea,  Astyanax  torn  from  his  mother’s  arms  in  order  that 
he  maybe  thrown  from  the  battlements  of  the  city  walls;  then  the 
strange  contest  between  Hecuba  and  Helen  before  Menelaus,  in  which 
he  pretends  to  desire  to  bring  the  authoress  of  all  the  calamities  to  a 
severe  account,  but  is  clearly  in  his  heart  actuated  by  different  motives, 
and  is  willing  to  take  his  faithless  wife  home  with  him  ; lastly,  the 
burning  of  the  city,  which  forma  the  grand  finale  of  the  piece ; what 
are  all  these  but  a series  of  significant  pictures,  unfolded  one  afier  the 
other  and  submitted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  reflective  spectator  ? 
The  remarkable  feature,  however,  in  this  play  is,  that  the  prologm  goes 
a good  way  beyond  the  drama  itself,  and  contains  the  proper  conclusion 
of  the  whole ; for  in  it  the  deities,  Athena  and  Poseidon,  determine 
between  themselves  to  raise  a tempest  as  the  Greeks  are  returning 
home  and  so  make  them  pay  for  all  the  sins  they  have  committed  at 
Troy.  In  order  to  gain  an  end  which  will  satisfy  the  intentions  of  the 
poet,  we  must  suppose  that  this  compact  is  really  fulfilled  at  the  end  of 
the  piece.  We  almost  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  conjecture  that  we 
have  lost  the  epilogue,  in  which  some  deity,  Poseidon  or  Athena,  ap- 
peared as  the  dnit  ex  machina,  and  described  the  destruction  of  the 
fleet  as  in  the  act  of  taking  place  ; there  might  also  have  been  a per- 
spective view,  such  as  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  several  other 
pieces  (§  5 note),  representing  the  sea  raging  and  the  fleet  foundering ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  contrasted  with  the  burning  city  another  pic- 
ture, necessary  to  give  a suitable  conclusion  to  the  ideas  developed  in 
the  drama  and  to  satisfy  the  moral  requisitions  suggested  by  it. 

§ 19.  We  must  next  speak  of  the  Electra,  which  must  obviou.sly  be 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Sicilian  expeditlon  f In  this  piece  Euri- 
pides goes  farther  than  in  any  other  in  his  endeavour  to  reduce  the  old 

• In  conjunction  with  two  other  pieces,  the  Atejmder  and  the  Pdlamfdrt,  which 
likewise  referred  to  the  Tnijan  war.  and  lolluwed  in  chrunulogical  outer  (for  Die 
Atexandrr  referred  to  the  discovery  of  Paria  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Pata- 
medet  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  itself),  without,  however,  constituting  a trilogy 
according  to  the  ercrcj  of  Aiichylut. 

f The  passage  (v,  1353)  in  which  the  Dioscuri  propose  to  themselves  to  protect 
the  ships  to  the  Sicilian  st-a,  clearly  refers  to  the  fleet  which  sailed  from  .Athens  to 
Sicily ; and  the  following  lines  possibly  refer  to^tfae  charge  of  impiety  under  which 
Alcibiades  then  laboured. 
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mythical  stories  to  the  level  of  every-day  life.  He  has  invented  an 
incident,  not  altogether  improbahle — that  ,®gisthus  married  Electra  to 
a common  countryman,  in  order  that  her  children  might  never  gain 
power  or  influence  enough  to  endanger  his  life — and  this  enables  the 
poet  to  put  together  a set  of  scenes  representing  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  moat  limited  and  trifling  kind.  The  king’s  daughter  spends  her 
time  in  labours  of  housewifery,  not  so  much  from  need,  as  in  a spirit  of 
defiance,  in  order  to  .show  how  ill  she  is  treated  by  her  mother;  she 
represents  an  economical  manager,  who  scolds  her  husband  fur 
bringing  into  their  poor  cottage  guests  of  too  great  expectations  ; she 
tells  him  he  must  go  out  and  get  something  to  eat  from  an  old  friend 
of  his,  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  from  her  father’s  house. 
Euripides  considers  the  murder  of  .'Egisthus  and  Clytemnestra  as 
proceeding  from  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  brother  and  sister ; they 
bitterly  regret  it  as  soon  as  done,  and  even  the  Dioscuri,  who  ap- 
pear as  dii  ex  machirui,  censure  it  as  the  unwise  act  of  the  wise  god 
Apollo. 

§ 19.  In  the  concluding  scene  of  the  Electra,*  Euripides  hints  at  an 
alteration  in  the  story  of  Helen,  which  he  worked  out  shortly  afier 
(Olymp.  91.  4.  B.  u.  412)  in  a separate  play,  the  Helena,^  in  which 
this  personage,  so  oflen  abused  by  Euripides,  is  on  a sudden  repre- 
sented as  a most  faithful  wife,  a pattern  of  female  virtue,  a most 
noble  and  elevated  character.  This  is  effected  by  assuming  and  arbi- 
trarily adapting  to  his  own  purpose  an  idea  started  by  Stesichnriis,}  that 
the  Trojans  and  Achieans  fought  for  a mere  shadow  of  Helen.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Euripides  was  in  earnest  when  he 
adopted  this  idea,  and  that  he  considered  this  form  of  the  tradition  as 
the  true  and  genuine  one ; he  uses  it  merely  for  this  tragedy,  and,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  Orestes,  soon  returns  to  the  easier  and  more  con- 
genial representation  of  Helen  as  a worthless  runaway  wife.  The 
Helena  turns  entirely  on  the  escape  of  this  heroine  from  Egypt,  where 
the  young  king  wishes  to  compel  her  to  marry  him.  Her  deliverance 
is  effected  entirely  by  her  own  cunning  plans,  and  Menelaus  is  only  a 
subordinate  instrument  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  countrjt 

• V.  1290. 

+ The  Helena  was  performe<l  along  with  the  Andromeda  (Scko/.  Pavem.  on 
Aristnph.  Thetm.  1012);  and  the  Andromeda  came  out  in  the  eighth  year  before 
the  Froffg  of  Aristophanes  (.ScAof.  on  the  Frogx^  53),  which  appeared  in  Olymp. 
93.  3.  B.  c.  405.  The  Andromeda  it  parodied  in  the  Theemophoriaziaa  (Olymp, 
92.  1.  B.  c.  41 1),  as  a piece  brought  out  the  year  before  ; and  in  several  passages  of 
the  same  play,  Aristophanes  also  ridicules  the  Helena ; consequently,  the  Helena 
must  have  been  brought  out  Olymp.  91.  4.  b.  c.  412.  This  applies  very  well  to  the 
violent  invectives  against  the  soothsayers  (v.  744  foil.),  jirobahly  occasioned  by  the 
recent  failure  of  the  Sicilian  exjiedition,  which  (according  to  Thucydides  and  Aris- 
tophanes) the  soothsayers  of  Athens  bad  especially  urged  the  people  to  undertake. 

J On  this  see  Chap.  XIV.  § 5. 
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and  people  of  Egypt,  who  are  in  most  points  represented  under  a Greek 
type,  form  a very  interesting  back-groimd  to  the  drama.  Tlie  king’s 
.sister,  Theonoe,  a virgin  priestess  skilled  in  the  future,  but  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  troubles  of  mankind,  and  presiding  like  a protecting 
goildess  over  the  plans  of  Helen  and  her  husband,  is  a grand  and 
beautiful  conception  of  the  poet. 

§ 20.  From  the  manner  in  which  Euripides  has  treated  the  story  of 
Helen  in  the  piece  we  have  just  sixiken  of,  it  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  action  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Taiiri,  except  that  the  ancient 
poet  has  made  no  use  of  the  incentive  of  love  in  this  latter  play,  for 
Thoas  is  sufficiently  constrained  by  religious  motives  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  priestess  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  and  of  the  strangers 
destined  to  be  sacrificed  at  her  altar.  From  an  argument,  too,  deriv- 
able from  the  metrical  form  of  the  choral  songs,  we  should  feel  obliged 
to  place  the  Tauric  Iphigenia  about  this  time  (Olymp.  92).  The 
efforts  of  the  poet  in  this  piece  are  chiefly  directed  to  construct  an  arti- 
ficial plot,  to  introduce,  in  a surprising  hut  at  the  same  lime  natural 
manner,  the  recognition  of  Orestes  by  his  sister  Iphigenia,  and  to  form 
a plan  of  flight,  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  taking  into  the 
dccount  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  case.  The  drama,  how- 
ever, has  other  beauties — of  a kind,  too,  rather  uncommon  in  Euripides 
— in  the  noble  bearing  and  moral  worth  of  the  characters.  Iphigenia 
appears  as  a pure-minded  young  maiden,  who  has  inspired  even  the 
barbarians  with  reverence  ; her  love  for  her  home,4Uid  the  conviction 
that  she  is  doing  the  will  of  the  gods,  are  her  only  incentives  to  flight, 
and  there  arc  sufficient  excuses,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Greeks, 
fur  the  imposition  which  she  practises  upon  the  good  Thoas.  The 
poet,  too,  has  taken  care  not  to  spoil  the  pleasure  with  which  we  con- 
template this  noble  picture,  by  representing  Iphigenia  as  a priestess 
wlio  slays  human  victims  on  the  altar.  Her  duty  is  only  to  consecrate 
the  victims  by  sprinkling  them  with  water  outside  the  temple ; others 
take  them  into  the  temple  and  put  them  to  death.*  Fate,  loo,  has 
contrived  that  hitherto  no  Greek  has  been  driven  to  this  coast. t When 
^hc  flics,  however,  a symbolical  representation  is  substituted  for  the 
rites  of  an  actual  sacrifice, J whereby  the  humanity  of  the  Greeks 
triumphs  over  the  religions  fanaticism  of  the  barbarians.  Still  more 
attractive  and  touching  is  the  connexion  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  whose 
friendship  is  exalted  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  play.  The  scene 
in  which  the  two  friends  strive  which  of  them  shall  be  sacrificed  as  a 
victim  and  which  shall  return  home,  is  very  affecting,  without  any  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  call  forth  the  tears  of  the  spectators. 
According  to  our  ideas,  it  must  lie  confessed,  Pylades  y ields  too  soon  to 

• V.  625  foil.  t V.  260  foil.  + V.  1471  foil. 
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llie  pressing  entreaties  of  his  frienH,  partly  because  the  arguments  of 
Orestes  actually  convince  him,  partly  because,  as  having  more  faith  in 
ttie  Delphic  Apollo,  he  still  retains  the  hope  that  the  oracle  of  the  god 
will  in  the  end  deliver  them  both  ; whereas  we  desire,  even  in  such 
cases,  an  enthusiastic  resignation  of  all  thoughts  to  the  one  idea,  in 
which  no  thought  can  arise  except  the  deliverance  of  our  friend.  The 
feelings  of  the  people  of  anticpiity,  however,  were  made  of  sterner  stiilf ; 
their  hardihood  and  simplicity  of  character  would  nut  allow  them  to  be 
so  easily  thrown  off  their  balance,  and  while  they  preserved  the  truth  of 
friendship,  they  could  keep  their  eyes  open  for  all  the  other  duties  and 
advantages  of  life. 

§ 21.  We  have  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  Ijihigenia  at  Tanri  in 
the  Orestes,  which  was  produced  Olymp.  92.  4.  b.  c.  408,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  last-mentioned 
drama.  The  old  grammarians  remark  that  the  piece  produced  a great 
effect  on  the  stage,  though  all  the  characters  iu  it  are  bad,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pylades  ;*  and  that  the  catastrophe  inclines  to  the  comic, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Euripides  to  represent  a wild  chaos 
of  selhsh  passions,  from  which  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  escape. 
Orestes  is  about  to  be  put  to  death  for  matricide  by  virtue  of  the  decree 
of  an  .Argive  tribunal,  while  Mcuelaus,  on  whom  he  had  placed  his 
dependence,  deserts  him  out  of  pure  cowardice  and  .selfishness.  En- 
raged at  this  abandonment,  he  determines  not  to  die  till  he  has 
taken  vengeance  on  Helen,  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  who  has 
hidden  herself  iu  the  palace  through  fear  of  theArgivesj  and  when 
she,  in  a surprising  manner,  vanishes  to  lieaven,  he  threatens  to  slay 
her  daughter  Hermioue,  unless  Menclaus  will  pardon  and  rescue  him. 
Upon  this  the  Dioscuri  appear,  bid  him  take  to  wife  the  damsel  at  whose 
throat  he  is  holding  the  drawn  sword,  and  promise  him  deliverance 
from  the  curse  of  the  matricidnl  act.  In  this  manner  the  knot  is  out- 
wardly untied,  or  rather  ctit  asunder,  without  any  attempt  or  hint  at 
unravelling  the  real  intricacies,  the  moral  questions  to  which  the 
tragedy  leads,  or  purifying  the  passions  by  means  of  tbemselves,  which 
is  the  object  of  tragedy,  in  the  proper  scn.se  of  the  word.  So  far  from 
attaining  to  this  object,  the  only  impression  produced  by  such  a drama 
as  the  Orestes  is  a feeling  of  the  comfortless  confusion  of  human  exer- 
tions and  relations. 

§ 22.  The  Phcenissce,  or  Phernician  Women,  vias  not  much  later  than 
the  Orestes.  We  know  on  sure  testimony  that  it  was  one  of  tlie  last 

• The  old  crilin  hare  alio  remarked  upon  the  references  to  the  stale  of  affairs  at 
the  time  in  the  character  of  Menclaus,  who  may  be  considered  as  a representative  of 
the  vacillating  and  uncertain  policy  of  8parta  at  that  period.  See  Schol.  on  v, 
371,772,  303. 
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pieces  which  Euripides  broiigfht  out  at  Athens,*  but  it  is  certainly  by 
no  means  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  his  works.  In  ^neral,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  discern  in  the  last  pieces  of  Euripides  any  marks  of 
the  feebleness  of  age,  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  had  little  effect 
on  the  poets  of  antiquity.  There  are  great  beauties  in  the  Fhoenisss, 
such  as  the  splendid  scene  at  the  beginning, — in  which  Antigone,  at- 
tended by  an  aged  domestic,  surveys  the  army  of  the  seven  heroes  from 
a tower  of  the  palace, — and  the  entrance  of  Polyneices  into  the  hostile 
city  ; we  might  add  the  episode  about  Menccceus,  were  it  not  a mere 
repetition  of  the  scene  about  Macaria  in  the  Heracleidse;  besides, 
Euripides  has  made  too  much  use  of  these  voluntary  self-sacrifices  to 
produce  any  striking  effect  by  means  of  them.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, all  the  beauties  of  the  details  and  all  the  abundance  of  the  ma- 
terials (for  the  piece  contains,  in  addition  to  the  fall  of  the  hostile 
brother,  also  the  expulsion  of  CEdipus  and  Antigone’s  two  heroic  re- 
solves to  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  her  brother  and  to  accompany  her 
banished  fatbert),  we  miss  in  this'  play,  too,  that  real  unity  and  harmony 
of  action  which  can  result  only  from  an  idea  springing  from  the  depths 
of  the  heart  and  ripened  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  feelings. 

§ 23.  Three  pieces,  of  which  two  are  still  extant,  were  brought  out 
by  the  younger  Euripides,  a son,  or  more  probably  a nephew,  of  the 
celebrated  tragedian,  and  were  performed,  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
as  new  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia.  These  were  the  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis,  the  Alcmseon,  a lost  plity,J  and  the  Bacchec.  Of  these  three 
plays  the  Bacchee  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  completed  by  the  author 
himself ; not,  however,  immediately  for  Athens,  but  for  representation 
in  Macedonia,  Euripides  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  Athens 
was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  court 
of  the  Macedonian  kiug,  Archelaus,  who  was  not  a man  of  exalted 
moral  character,  but  a politic  niler  who  had  taken  great  pains  in 
civilizing  his  country,  and  for  that  object  had  collected  around  himself 
a considerable  circle  of  Greek  poets  and  musicians.  It  is  the  common 
tradition  of  antiquity  that  Euripides  died  here.  The  worship  of  Bac- 
chus was  very  prevalent  in  Macedonia,  especially  in  Pieria  near  Olympus, 
where,  at  a later  period,  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  roamed 
about  with  the  Mimallones  and  Clodones  ; Archelaus  may  have  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  Bacchus  here  with  dramatic  spectacles,§  at  which 

♦ SchU.  on  Aristoph.  Frogt,  53, 

t One  does  not  see,  however,  how  Antigone  could  find  it  possible  to  carry  both 
her  resolutions  into  effect  at  once. 

This  was  the  'aAji^'wv  ^ for  the  'AAxjaoiwp  Twffisr  was  brought 

out  by  Kuripides  along  with  the  AlcetUs. 

§ .As  he  also  instituterl  dramatic  contests  at  Dion  in  Pieria  in  honour  of  Zeus  and 
the  Muses,  Diodpr,  Sic.  xvii,  16.  Wesselingon  xvi.  56. 
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Ihc  Bacchic  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  To  this  there  is  an 
allusion  in  the  words  of  the  chorus* — “ Happy  Pieria,  thee  Bacchus 
honours,  and  he  will  come  in  order  to  dance  in  thee  with  Bacchic 
revelry  ; he  wilt  conduct  his  Maenads  over  the  swift  flowing  Axius  and 
the  Lydias,  whose  streams  pour  forth  blessings.”  Euripides  would 
hardly  have  celebrated  these  rivers  in  such  a manner  had  not  Pella,  the 
residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  been  situated  between  them,  and 
had  not  the  court  of  the  king  come  to  Pieria  in  order  to  tiear  a part  in 
the  dramatic  festival  celebrated  there. 

The  Bacchte,  or  Bncchanalianf,  developes  the  story  of  Pentheus, 
who  was  so  fearfully  punished  for  his  attempt  to  keep  the  Dionysian 
rites  from  being  introduced  into  Thebes,  and  gives  a lively  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  nature  of  this 
wonhip ; at  the  same  lime,  this  tragedy  furnishes  us  with  remarkable  • 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Euripides  at  the  close 
of  his  life.  In  this  play  he  appears,  as  it  were,  converted  into  a positive 
believer,  or,  in  other  words,  convinced  that  religion  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  subtilties  of  reasoning;  that  the  understanding  of  man 
cannot  subvert  ancestral  traditions  which  are  as  old  as  time ; that  the 
philosophy  which  attacks  religion  is  but  a poor  philosophy,  and  so 
forth  ;f  doctrines  which  are  sometimes  set  forth  with  peculiar  impres- 
siveness in  the  speeches  of  the  old  men,  Cadmus  and  Teiresias,  nr,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  the  foundation  of  the  whole  piece  ; although  it 
must  be  owned  that  Euripides,  with  the  vacillation  which  he  always  dis- 
plays in  such  matters,  ventures,  on  the  other  hand,  to  explain  the  offen- 
aive  story  al>out  the  second  birth  of  Bacchus  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  by 
a very  frigid  pun  on  a word  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  misunder- 
stootl  in  the  first  inslance.I 

§ 24.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Tphigenia  al  Aulis,  which  has 
obviously  not  come  down  to  u«  in  so  perfect  a stale  from  the  hands  of 
the  author.  In  its  really  genuine  and  original  parts,  this  Iphigenia  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  of  this  poet’s  tragedies,  and  it  is  based  upon 
such  a noble  idea  that  we  might  put  it  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
works  of  his  better  days,  such  as  the  Medea  or  the  Hecuba.  This  idea 
is,  that  a pure  and  elevated  mind,  like  that  of  Iphigenia,  can  alone  find 
a way  out  of  all  the  intricacies  and  entanglements  caused  by  the  pas- 
sions and  efforts  of  powerful,  wise,  and  brave  men,  contending  with 
and  running  counter  to  one  another.  In  this  play  Euripides  has  had 
the  skill  to  invest  the  subject  with  such  intense  interest  by  depicting  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  Agamemnon  to  save  his  child,  the  too  late  compunc- 

• V.  566. 

t See  V.  200,  run  iMt/urn,  and  the  following  verses ; v.  1257,  ftn 

X By  au  interchao{^  of  and  v*  292. 
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tion  of  Menelaus,  the  pride  and  courage  with  whicli  Achilles  offers  him- 
self for  the  rescue  of  his  affianced  bride  and  for  her  defence  against  the 
whole  army,  that  the  willingness  of  Iphigenia  to  sacrifice  herself  ap- 
pears as  the  solution  of  a very  complicatetl  knot,  such  as  generally  re- 
quires a ileus  ex  mexekina  in  Euripides,  and  shines  with  the  brightest 
lustre  as  an  act  of  the  highest  aubliinily.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
admirable  work  is  disfigured  by  the  interpolation  of  a number  of  pas- 
sages, poor  and  paltry  both  in  matter  and  in  form.*  We  know  not  if 
we  judge  too  harshly  of  the  younger  Euripides,  when  we  regard  these 
as  additions  by  which  he  sought  to  complete  the  piece  for  representa- 
tion ; if  so,  we  must  conclude  that  the  art  of  tragedy  sunk  altogether 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  great  poets.  The  question  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  answer  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a totally 
different  epilogue  to  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis.f  It  is  possible,  or  rather 
probable,  that  this  was  the  ending  added  by  the  younger  Euripides, 
while  in  other  copies  the  gennliiS  ^Ws  alone  were  transcribed,  and  that 
at  a later  periorl,  after  the  decline  of  poetry,  these  copies  were  com- 
pleted as  we  have  them  now. 

§ 2.').  The  still  extant  dramas  of  Euripides  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  our  judgment  of  his 
works  to  take  into  account  his  lost  pieces,  though,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  hostile  criticisms  in  Aristophanes  and  the  remarks  of  other  ancient 
writers,  there  were  several  of  these  pieces  which  presented  even  more 
glaring  specimens  of  the  poet’s  faulty  mannerism  than  those  which  we 
still  have ; for  instance,  he  attempted  in  the  beggar-hero  Telcphus  to 
produce  a touching  effect  by  the  outward  appearance,  by  ragged 
clothes,  and  so  forth  the  Andromeda  abounded  in  showy  fooleries 
in  the  lyrical  parts ; and  the  wise  Melanippe  was  full  of  the  enlightened 
reasonings  of  the  new  philosophy.  The  Clirijsippus  and  the  Peirilhous 
were  especially  rich  in  speculations  a^ut  nature  and  the  soul,  the 
Sisyphus  in  sophistical  arguments  about  the  origin  of  religions  ; the  two 
last  pieces,  however,  were  more  correctly  ascribed  to  Critias,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates  and  the  sophists,  and  well  known  as  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.§ 

{ ' The  wont  addition  ii  the  epilogue  ; the  yimihi  of  .the  chorus  ii  alao  liable  to 
strong  suspicions.  The  prologue,  together  with  the  anapests,  differs  from  the  cus- 
tomary style  of  Euripides  ; hut  it  has  beauties  of  its  own,  and,  moreover,  this  part 
of  the  play  has  Ireen  imitated  by  Ennius. 

t According  to  the  well-known  passage  in  jElian’s  Hitt.  Jnmat.  sii.  39, 

I Euripides  subsequently  introduced  many  alterations  into  this  piece,  but  [not 
on  account  of  the  jokes  in  the  Frogt  of  Aristophanes,  as  we  might  infer  from 
Eustath.  on  the  Hind,  rvi.  p.  1084  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  not  living  when 
that  comedy  was  produced.  In  general,  Euripides  fretiuently  altered  his  plays  to 
suit  the  public  taste,  as  we  arc  told  he  did  the  Hippolytus.  In  the  first  edition  of 
this  play,  Phsrdra  was  a much  more  importunate  lover. 

^ We  have  entirely  passed  over  the  Rhent;  for  although  there  was  a play  of 
Euripides  with  this  name,  which  Attius  seems  to  have  imitated  in  the  Kgclrgeriit, 
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The  predilection  of  antiquity  for  Euripides  has  also  preserved  us  one 
of  his  satyric  dramas,  the  Cyclops  (the  only  specimen  we  have  of  this 
sort  of  play),  though  Euripides  had  not  distinguished  himself  parti- 
cularly in  this  branch  of  dramatic  poetry.  As  a specimen  of  the 
satyric  drama,  for  which  the  story  of  Polyphemus  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  the  play  possesses  some  interest,  but  it  want.s  that  genial 
originality  which  we  should  have  been  warranted  in  expecting  in  a 
salyrical  drama  byjEschyhis. 

Euripides  probably  died  in  Olymp.  93.  2.  B.  c.  407,  though  Ihe 
ancients  abo  assign  the  following  year  for  his  death.*  Sophocles 
mourned  fur  him  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Athens  and  brought  his 
actors  uncrowned  to  the  tragic  contest.  This  must  have  happened  at 
the  dramatic  contests  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  407  and  406 ; Sophocles 
himself  died  soon  after,  about  the  spring  of  n.  c.  406  (Olymp.  93.  2.), 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  old  stories  which  place  his  death  in  con- 
nexion with  the  feast  of  the  AnthecMrhr.' ' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

^ 1.  Inferiority  of  the  other  tragic  poeta.  ^ 2.  Contemporaries  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides:  Neophron.  Ion,  Ari&tarchus,  Aclraus,  Carciinis,  Xenocles.  ^ 3. 
Tragcrlians  somewliat  more  recent : Agathon ; the  anonymous  son  of  Cleomachus. 
Tragedy  grows  effeminate.  § 4.  Men  of  education  eniploy  tragedy  as  a vehicle 
of  their  opinions  on  the  social  relations  of  the  age.  ( 5.  The  families  of  the 
great  tragedians : the  A^schyleans,  Sophoclearu,  and  the  younger  Euripides. 
^ 6.  Intiuence  of  other  branches  of  literature  ; tragedy  ia  treated  by  Chmremoa 
in  tlie  spirit  of  lax  and  effeminate  lyric  poetry'.  ^ 7.  Tragedy  is  subordinated  to 
rhetoric  in  the  dramas  of  Theodectes.  ^ 

§ 1.  Wk  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  possessing,  as  speci- 
mens of  Greek  tragedy,  master-pieces  by  those  poets,  whom  their 
contemporaries  and  all  antiquity  unanimously  regarded  as  the  heroes 
of  the  tragic  stage.  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  the 
names  which  continually  recur  whenever  the  ancients  speak  of  the 
height  which  tragic  poetry  attained  at  Athens ; the  state  itself  dis- 
tinguished them  by  founding  institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to 
preserve  their  works  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to  protect  them 

the  extant  piece  bears  no  mark  of  the  yien  of  Euripides,  and  must  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imitation  of  Aischylus  or  Sophocles.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  later 
Athenian  tragedy,  perhaps  to  the  school  of  Pki/ocUi,  fur  it  is  clear  from  v.  944  that 
it  comes  from  Athens.  The  scene  in  which  Paris  appears  the  instant  that  Diumedes 
and  Ulysses  have  left  the  stage,  while  Athena  is  still  there,  requires  four  actors;  and 
this  may  also  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  composed  at  a later  period, 
• Sec  Chap.  XXIV.  i 11  note. 
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from  being  interpolated,  at  the  caprice  of  tlie  actors;*  and  soon 
afterwards  they  were  rather  read  in  the  closet  than  heard  in  the 
theatre,  and  became  identified  with  the  existence  of  the  later  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

Their  contemporaries  among  the  tragedians  must  be  regarded  as,  for 
the  most  part,  far  from  insignificant  poets,  inasmuch  ns  they  main- 
tained their  place  on  the  stage  beside  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
gained  the  tragic  prize  in  competition  with  them.  Yet,  though  their 
separate  productions  may  have  been  in  part  happy  enough  to  merit 
most  fully  the  approbation  of  the  public,  the  general  character  of  these 
poets  must  have  been  deficient  in  that  depth  and  peculiar  force  of 
genius  by  which  the  great  tragedians  were  distinguished.  If  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  their  works  would  assuredly  have  attracted  greater 
attention  and  have  been  read  more  frequently  in  later  times. 

§ 2.  Neophron,  of  Sicyon,  must  have  been  one  of  the  mo.st  ancient 
of  these  poets,  if  the  Medea  of  Euripides  was  really  in  part  an  imita- 
tion of  one  of  his  plays  :t  in  that  case  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
a younger  Neophron,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ion,  of  Chios,  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  ..Eschylus  and  Cimoii, 
and  in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  speaks  of  the  events  of  their  day 
as  from  personal  knowledge.  He  was  a very  comprehensive  writer, 
and,  what  was  very  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  a prose  author  as  well 
as  a poet.  He  wrote  history  in  the  dialect  and  after  the  manner  of 
Herodotus,  except  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  private  life  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals : he  also  composed  elegies^  and  lyrical  poems  of 
various  sorts.  He  did  not  come  forward  ns  a tragedian  till  after  the 
death  of  Aeschylus  (Olymp.  82  ),  whose  place,  it  seems,  he  expected 
to  fill  on  the  stage.  The  materials  of  his  dramas  were  in  a great 
measure  taken  from  Homer ; they  may  have  been  connected  in 
trilogies  like  those  of  iEschylus  ; the  few  remains,§  however,  hardly 
allow  us  to  trace  the  connexion  these  trilogical  compositions. 
Ahhough  correct  and  careful  in  the  execution,  bis  productions  were  de- 
ficient in  that  higher  energy  which  is  remarkable  in  the  more  genial 
poets.ll 

* Acconliug  to  a law,  proposed  by  the  orator  Lycurgua,  authentic  copies  of  the 
works  of  the  three  poets  were  kejit  in  the  archives  of  Atlieus,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  public  secretary  rnt  wiXiwr)  to  see  that  the  actors  delivered  this  text 

only.  See  the  life  of  Lycurgus  in  t’lutarch’s  I'iltg  decern  Oratorvm^  where  the 
words,  tvx  ilifve,  yat^  avre.  nkkmt  have  been  properly  added. 

■f  See  the  didaeca/ia  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides  (where  it  would  be  best  to  change 
yttrnieZtirefI  iimealvdenf  into  rnr  }.),and  D>og.  Loert.ii.  134.  But  a good  deal 

might  said  against  this  account,  and  jHrihaps  the  relation  between  the  two  plays 
was  precisely  the  converse. 

2 See  Chap.  X.  ^ 7.  p.  1 13.  notes. 

^ lenis  Chii  fragments  collegit  Nieverdiug.  Lipsiss,  1836. 

II  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  critic  Longinus  de  Snblim,  33. 
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Aristarchus,  of  Tegea,  cunic  forward  in  Olymp.  81.  2.  a.  c.  454, 
and,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,*  was  the  first  to  produce  tragedies 
according  to  the  standard  of  greater  length,  which  was  subsequently 
observed  by  Snpliocles  and  Euripides.  Some  of  his  tragedies,  espe- 
cially the  Achilles,  gained  some  reputation  at  a later  period,  from  being 
imitated  by  Ennius. 

ACH.EU8,  of  Eretria,  brought  out  many  dramas  at  Athens  after  • 
Olymp.  83,  but  only  once  obtained  the  prize.  A sort  of  urtihciul  man- 
ner was  peculiar  to  him  ; the  fragments  of  his  diamast  contain  much 
strange  mythology,  and  we  learn  that  bis  expressions  were  often  forced 
and  obscure.  Nevertheless,  with  such  peculiarities  he  may  easily  have 
merited  the  favourable  opinion  of  some  ancient  critics,  who  considered 
him  the  best  writer  of  sutyric  dramas  next  to  /Eschylus.  In  construct- 
ing such  dramas  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  making  some  strange 
combinations  and  indulging  in  some  far-fetched  witticisms. 

Carcinus,  with  his  sons,  forms  a family  of  tragedians,  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  the  jokes  and  mockeries  of  Aristophanes.  The  father  was 
a tragedian,  and  the  sons  appeared  as  chdVal-duncers  in  his  plays; 
only  one  of  them,  Xenocics,  also  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
poetry.  As  far  os  we  can  judge  from  a few  hints,  both  father  and  son 
were  distinguished  by  a sort  of  antiquated  harshness  in  their  mode  of 
expression.  Yet  Xenocles,  with  his  tragic  trilogy,  (Edipus,  Lycaon, 
Bacchce,  and  the  satyrical  drama  Athamas,  gained  the  prize  over  the 
trilogy  of  Euripides  to  which  the  Troades  belonged.  f'rom  the 
Athenian  Carcinus  we  must  distinguish  a later  tragedian  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  of  Agrigeiitum. 

§ 3.  Aoathon  was  a very  singular  character.  He  came  before  the 
public  with  his  first  tragedy  in  Olymp.  90.  4.  a.  c.  416,  when  he  was 
still  a young  man,  and  spent  his  riper  years  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
King  of  Macedon,  where  he  died  about  Olymp.  94.  4.  B.  c.  400.  His 
strange  demeanour  and  habits  have  enabled  Aristophanes  (especially  in 
the  Thesmophoriazusee)  and  Plato  (in  the  Symposium)  to  give  us  some 
sketches  of  him,  which  bring  the  man  before  our  eyes  in  the  most 
vivid  and  striking  manner.  Naturally  delicate  and  effeminate,  as 
well  in  borly  as  in  mind,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  this  mood,  and 
coquetted  with  a sort  of  grace  and  charm  with  which  he  endeavoured 
to  invest  everything  that  he  took  in  hand.  The  lyrical  part  of  his 
tragedies  was  an  amiable  and  insinuating  display  of  cheerful  thoughts 
and  kindly  images,  but  did  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  feelings.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,Agathon  had  devoted  himselfto  the  new  arts, 
by  which  the  sophists  of  the  time,  and  especially  Gorgias,  had  produced 

• Chip.  XXI.  i 4. 

t Ach*i  Erettiensis  fragmeata  collegit  Urlichs.  Bonn.  1834. '• 
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such  an  effect  on  the  Athenian  public.  He  borrowed  from  Gorgias  his 
novel  and  ingenious  combinations  of  thought,  which  deluded  the  heaver 
into  the  idea  that  he  hud  really  gained  an  entirely  new  insight  into  the 
subject,  and  also  the  figures  of  opposition  and  parallelism  {Antilhela, 
Parisa),  which  gratified  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  by  giving  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  an  appearance  of  symmetry  and  regularity.* 

• VVe  should,  however,  have  prized  very  much  the  possession  of  such  an 
original  work  as  Agathon’s  “ Flower’’  (u^floc)  must  have  been. 

Still  more  effeminate  must  have  been  the  poetry  of  an  author  whom 
Cratinus  the  comedian  designates  only  as  the  son  of  Cieomaclius.f  The 
Archon,  he  tells  us,  gave  this  poetaster  a chorus  in  preference  to 
Sophocles,  although  he  was  not  worthy  to  provide  songs  for  a chorus  at 
the  wanton  female  festival  of  the  Adonia.  He  compares  the  chorus 
of  this  poet,  which  expressed,  in  soft  Lydian  melodies,  corresponding 
thoughts  and  feelings,  to  licentious  women  from  Lydia,  who  were 
ready  for  ail  sorts  of  harlotry.  It  seems  that  the  same  poet,  who  was 
probably  named  Cleomen^,  composed  erotic  poems  in  a lyrical  form, 
and  transferred  their  characteristics  to  his  tragedies. 

§ 4.  About  this  time  the  tragic  stage  received  a great  influx  of 
poets,  which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  a great  advance  had  taken 
place  in  the  art  of  tragic  poetry.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  thousands  of 
tragedy-making  prattlers,  more  garrulous  by  a good  deal  than  Euri- 
pides : he  calls  their  poems  muses’  groves  for  swallows,  comparing 
their  trifling  and  insignificant  attemi>ls  at  polite  literature  with  tlje 
chirping  of  birds  happily  these  dilettanti  were  generally  satisfied 
with  presenting  themselves  once  before  the  people  as  tragic  poets. 
There  was  such  a taste  for  the  composition  of  tragedies  that  we  find 
among  those  who  wrote  fur  the  stage  men  of  the  must  different 
pursuits  and  dispositions,  such  as  Critias,  the  head  of  ihe  oligar- 
chical party  at  Athens,  and  Dio.vvsius  the  First,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  often  came  forward  as  a competitor  for  the  tragic  prize,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  crown  once  before  he  died.  Such  men 
were  *fond  of  availing  themselves  of  tnigedy,  in  the  same  way  that 
Euripiiles  did,  as  a vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  public  in  a less  su.s- 
picious  manner  their  speculations  on  the  political  and  social  interests  of 

• As  in  the  example  quoted  by  Aristotle  Rhetor,  ii.  24,  10:  “We  might  call  that 

* prohaUr,  that  many  things  not  probable  would  occur  among  men.” 

t In  tire  difficult  passage  quoted  by  Athrna:ui  xir.  p.  (138,  where,  afters'  KAu- 
pa^4u,  we  must  write  also  vZ  at  all  events,  the  converse  alteration  is 

less  probable.  Gnesippus  can  hardly  be  this  son  of  Cleomachus.  as  Athenmus  ex- 
pressly calls  him  a writer  of  jocular  songs  only.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  sup|>ose 
with  Casaubon  that  something  has  fallen  out  before  rs^wru,  and  it  is  almost 
probable  that  Clevmemeo,  who  la  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gnesippus,  is  more 
precisely  referred  to  in  the  lost  (lastage. 

4 Aristophanes’  Frogt,  v,  89,  foil.,  /uoriT*. 
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Ihtir  auditors.  In  the  drama  called  f^isyphus  (which  is  perhaps  more 
rfg;btl]r  ascribed  to  Critias  than  to  Euripides*)  there  was  a dcvelopeinent 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  that  religion  was  an  ancient 
political  institution,  designed  to  sanction  the  restraints  of  law  by  super- 
adding  the  fear  of  the  gods;  and  we  are  told  that  Dionysius  wrote  a 
drama  against  Plato’s  theory  of  the  state,  which  was  called  a tragedy 
but  had  rather  the  character  of  a cninedy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  * 
Plato  also  composed  a tragic  tetralogy  in  his  younger  days,  which  he 
committed  to  the  flames  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  dramatic 
poetry  was  not  his  vocation.  In  the  opposite  parly,  among  the  ac- 
cusers of  Socrates,  Meletus  was  not  a philosopher,  but  a tragedian  by 
profession ; we  are  told,  however,  that  his  poetry  was  as  frigid  and 
tedious  as  his  character  appears  hateful  to  us  from  his  persecution  of 
the  illustrious  sage. 

§ 5.  The  families  of  the  great  poets  contributed  in  a considerable 
degree  to  continue  the  tragic  art  after  their  deaths.  As  the  great  poets 
not  only  felt  themselves  called  upon  by  their  own  taste  to  ilcvole 
themselves  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  to  bring  out  plays  and  teach  the 
chorus  year  afler  year,  but  really  practised  this  art  as  an  ostensible  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  wonder  that  this,  like  other  employ  ments  and  trades, 
was  transmitted  by  a regular  descent  to  their  sons  and  grandsons. 
Mschylu!  was  followed  by  a succession  of  tragedians,  who  flourished 
through  several  generations  ;t  his  sou  Euphorion  sometimes  brought 
out  plays  of  his  father’s  which  had  not  been  represented  before,  some- 
times pieces  of  his  own,  and  he  gained  the  tragic  prize  in  competition 
with  both  Sojihocles  and  Euripides  ; similarly,  jEschylus’  nephew, 
PhilocUs,  gained  the  prize  against  the  King  (Edipu»  of  Sophocles,  a 
piece  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Philocles  must 

* See  abore,  chap.  XXV.  § 25. 

f To  make  thii  clearer,  we  tubjoiu  the  pedigree  of  the  whole  lamity,  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Bocckh.  Tngad.  Gr<rr<e  pnncipn,  p.  32,  and  Clinton  Fatl,  Htllrm.  II. 
p.  nxiii. : — 

Euphorion 

.dSichylus  A (iiter — Philopeithei 

. . I 

Euphorion  Bion  Philoclea 

Moraimus 

Ailydaroos 

Philocles  II.  Astydamas  II. 

Accordin({  to  Suidai,  Bion  wu  alto  a traK^iiian.  Philocles  must  have  floCH'ihed 
even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  his  son  Morsimus  is  ridiculed  as  a tra^^c 
po«t  in  the  KittifAn  (01ymp<  88. 4.  b.  c.  4*4.)  and  (Olymp.  90.  1.  n.  c.  419  ) oC 
AxittopUanes ; and  Astydamas  came  out  as  a tragedian  in  Ulymp.  96.  2.  b c.  398. 

2 c 
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have  had  a good  deal  of  his  uncle's  manner;  hla  tetralogy, the /\in- 
dionis,  probably  developed  the  destinies  of  Procne  and  Philomela  in  a 
connected  series  of  dramas  quite  according  to  the  ^scbylean  model, 
and  the  hardness  and  harshness*  with  which  he  is  reproached  may  have 
followed  naturally  from  his  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  old  tragedy. 

^ Morsimus,  the  son  of  Philocles,  seems  to  have  done  bat  little  honour  to 
the  family ; but  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  idschyleans  gained 
new  lustre  from  Astydamas,  who  brought  out  240  pieces  and  gained 
fifteen  victories.  From  these  iinmbcrs  we  see  that  Asiydamas  in  his 
time  supplied  the  Athenian  public  with  new  tetralogies  almost  every 
year  at  the  Lensa  and  great  Uionysia,  and  that,  on  an  average,  he 
gained  the  priie  once  every  four  contests-t 

With  regard  to  the  family  of  Sophocles,  lophon  was  an  active  and 
popular  tiacedian  in  his  father’s  life-time,  and  Aristophanes  considers 
him  as  the  only  support  of  the  tragic  stage  after  the  death  of  the  two 
great  poets.  We  do  not,  however,  know  how  a later  age  answered  the 
comedian’s  douhtfid  question,  whether  lophon  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  by  himself  now  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  father’s 
counsel  and  guidance.  Some  years  later  the  younger  Sophocles,  the 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  came  forward,  at  first  with  the  legacy  of 
iiiipubli.shed  dramas  which  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  and  soon  after 
with  plays  of  his  own.  As  he  gained  the  prize  twelve  times,  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  must  prolific  poets  of  the  day ; he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  considerable  rival  of  the  .Fschylean  Astydamas. 

A younger  Euripides  also  gained  some  reputation  by  the  side  of 
these  descendants  of  the  two  other  tragedians.  He  stands  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  his  uncle  as  Euphorion  to  iFschylus,  and  the 
younger  Sophocles  to  his  grandfather ; he  first  brought  out  plays  by 
his  renowned  kinsman,  and  then  tried  the  success  of  his  own  productions. 

§ 6.  liy  the  side  of  these  successors  of  the  great  tragedians  others 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  and  in  them  we  may  see 
more  distinct  traces  of  those  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  not 
without  their  influence  on  the  others.  In  them  tragic  poetry  appears 
no  longer  as  independent  and  as  following  its  own  object  aud  its  own 


* Schol.  Arifitoph.  Av. ; Suidos  v.  He  gained  from  this  the  epi- 

theta  and  X«Arf,  “ salt-pickle”  aud  gall.** 

I He  was  the  first  of  the  family  of  Avsehyluswho  was  honoured  by  the  Athenians 
wit  h a statue  of  bronze  (’Arrv3«.iuivr«  wjwtw  tZ,  AiV;^ilX«r  Wifitiwan  ilniu 
which  is  mentioned  by  Dtog.  Laert.  li.  b 41,  as  an  instance  of  the  unjust  distnbu  I'on 
of  uistinciiuDs.  He  is  not  quite  right,  however;  fur  Astydamas  lived  at  the  time, 
when  the  use  of  honorary  statue-  fiist  came  into  vogue.  The  statues  of  the  older 
poets,  which  were  shown  at  Athens  at  a later  period,  were  elected  subsequently  and 
by  way  of  supplement.  The  passage  quoted  above  has  been  wrongly  suspected  and 
needlessly  altered. 
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laws,  but  as  subordinated  to  the  spirit  which  had  developed  itself  in 
other  branches  of  literature.  The  lyric  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  of  the 
time  had  an  especial  influence  on  the  form  of  tragic  poetry. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  characterize  the  lyric  poetry  of  this  age  hi  a 
subsequent  chapter  (chap.  XX\.)  ; here  we  will  only  remark  gene-  • 
rally,  that  it  was  losing  more  and  more  every  day  the  predominance  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  and  that  the  minor  accessaries  of  composition, 
which  were  formerly  subjected  to  the  ruling  conceptions,  were  now,  as 
it  were,  gradually  becoming  independent  of  them.  It  hunts  about 
for  stray  charms  to  gratify  the  senses,  and  consequently  loses  sight 
of  its  true  object,  to  elevate  the  thoughts  and  ennoble  the  sensi- 
bilities. 

How  much  Chsremon,  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  100.  b.  c.  880, 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  his  time,  is  clear 
from  all  that  is  related  of  him.  The  contemporary  dithyranibie 
poets  were  continually  making  sudden  transitions  in  their  songs  from 
one  species  of  tones  and  rhythms  to  another,  and  sacrificed  the  unity  of 
character  to  a striving  after  metrical  variety  of  expression.  But 
nobody  went  farther  in  this  than  Chaeremon,  who,  according  to 
Aristotle,  mixed  up  all  kinds  of  metres  in  his  Centaur,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a most  extraordinary  compound  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
poetry.*  His  dramatic  productions  were  rich  in  descriptions,  which 
did  not,  like  all  those  of  the  old  tragedians,  belong  to  the  pieces,  and 
contribute  to  place  in  a clearer  light  the  condition,  the  relations,  the 
deeds  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  action,  but  sprung  altogether 
from  a fondness  for  delineating  subjects  which  produce  a pleasing  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  No  tragedian  could  be  compared  with  Chvre- 
mon  in  the  number  of  his  charming  pictures  of  female  beauty,  in  which 
the  serious  muse  of  the  great  tragedians  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  re- 
tiring; the  only  counterpoise  to  this  is  his  passion  for  the  multifarious 
perfumes  and  colours  of  flowers.  With  this  mixture  of  foreign  in- 
gredients, tragedy  ceases  to  be  a drama,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  everything  depends  on  the  causes  and  developementa  of 
actions  and  on  manifestations  of  the  will  of  man.  Accordingly,  Aris- 
totle calls  this  Chmremon  in  connexion  with  the  dithyrambic  poet 
Licymnius,  poets  to  he  read,\  and  says,  of  the  former  in  particular,  that 
he  is  exact,  i.  e.  careful  and  accurate  in  detail,  like  a professed  writer, 
whose  sole  object  is  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers. 

§ 7.  Bitt  this  later  tragedy  was  still  more  powerfully  affected  by  the 

* ArUtotle  {Poet.  1.)  caUs  it  a /tmrii  fit  m,  so  that  the  epic  element  must 
have  been  the  foundalioo  of  the  whole.  Athenieus  xiii.  p.  606,  calls  it  a 

f Aristotle  MhtftT,  iu  12e 

2 <•  2 
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rhetoric  of  llic  time,  that  is,  tlie  art  of  speaking  as  taught  in  the  school. 
Dramatic  poetry  and  oratory  were  so  near  one  another  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  they  often  seem  to  Join  hands  over  the  gap  which  separates 
poetry  from  prose.  The  object  of  oratory  is  to  determine  by  means  of 
• argument  the  convictions  and  the  will  of  other  men ; but  dramatic 
poetry  leaves  the  actions  of  the  persons  represented  to  be  determined  by 
the  developement  of  their  own  views  and  the  expression  of  the  opinions 
of  others.  The  Athenians  were  so  habituated  to  hear  long  public 
speeches  in  their  courts  and  assemblies,  and  had  such  a passion  for 
them,  that  their  tragedy,  even  in  its  better  days,  admitted  a greater  pro- 
portion of  speeches  oti  opposite  sides  of  a question  than  would  have 
been  the  ca.se  had  their  public  life  taken  another  direction.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  this  element  was  continually  gaining  upon  the  others, 
and  soon  transcended  its  proper  limits,  as  we  see  even  in  Euripides, 
and  still  more  in  his  successors.  The  excess  consists  in  this,  that  the 
speeches,  which  in  a drama  should  only  serve  as  a means  of  explaining 
the  changes  in  the  thoughts  and  frame  of  mind  of  the  actors  and  of 
influencing  their  convictions  and  resolves,  became,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, the  chief  business  of  the  play,  so  that  the  situations  and  all  the 
labour  of  the  poet  were  directed  towards  aSbrding  opix>rtunities  for 
the  display  of  rhetorical  sparring.  And  as  the  practical  object  of 
real  life  was,  naturally  enough,  wanting  to  this  stage-oratory,  and  as  it 
depended  on  the  poet  alone  how  he  should  put  the  point  of  dispute,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  theatrical  rhetoric  would,  in  most  cases, 
make  a display  of  the  more  artificial  forms,  which  in  practical  life  were 
thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  would  approximate  rather  to  the  scholastic 
oratory  of  the  sojihists  than  to  the  eloquence  of  a Demosthenes,  which, 
possessed  by  the  great  events  of  the  time,  raised  itself  far  above  the 
trammels  of  a scholastic  art. 

Theodectes,  of  Phaselis,  the  chief  specimen  of  this  class  of  writers, 
flourished  about  Olymp.  106.  B.  c.  356,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Rhetoric  was  his  chief  study,  though  he  also  applied  himself  to 
philosophy  ; he  belongs  to  the  scholars  of  Isocrates,  another  of  whom, 
a son  of  Aphareus,  also  left  the  rhetorical  school  for  the  tragic  stage. 
Theodectes  never  gave  up  his  original  pursuits,  but  came  forward  both 
as  orator  and  tragedian.  At  the  splendid  funeral  feast,  which  the 
Carinn  queen,  Artemisia,  instituted  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  the  husband 
whom  she  mourned  for  so  ostentatiously  (Olymp.  106.  4.  B.  c.  353), 
Theorlertes,  in  competition  with  Theopompus  and  other  orators,  de- 
livered a panegyric  on  the  deceased,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  a 
tragedy,  the  Mausolus,  the  materials  for  which  were  probably  borrowed 
from  the  mythical  traditions  or  early  history  of  Caria ; but  the 
author  certainly  had  also  in  view  the  exaltation  of  the  prince  of  the 
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same  name  just  dead.*  Theodectes  had  so  hit  tlie  tu.ste  of  the  age  in 
bis  tragedies  that  he  obtained  eight  victories  in  thirteen  contests.f 
Aristotle,  who  was  his  friend,  and,  according  to  some,  also  his  teacher,  • 
made  use  of  his  tragedies,  as  furnishing  him  with  examples  of  rhetoric. 

Thus  Theodectes,  in  his  Orestes,  makes  the  murderer  of  Clytoimnestra 
rest  the  justification  of  his  deed  on  two  points;  first,  that  the  wife  who 
has  murdered  her  husband  ought  to  be  put  to  death ; and  then,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a son  to  avenge  his  father;  but,  with  sophistical  address, 
he  leaves  out  the  third  point  to  be  proved,  that  the  son  must  murder 
his  mother.  In  his  Lynceus,  Uanaiis  and  Lynceus  contend  before  an 
Argivc  tribunal.  The  former  has  discovered  the  secret  marriage  of  his 
daughters  with  the  sons  of  /Egyptus,  and  brings  the  latter  bound  before 
the  tribunal  in  order  to  have  him  condemned  and  executed ; but 
Lynceus  unexpectedly  gains  the  victory  in  the  court,  and  Danaus  is 
condemned  to  death.  Affecting  speeches,  batted  on  skilful  argumenta- 
tion, recognition-scenes  ingeniously  introduced,  and  paradoxical  asser- 
tions cleverly  maintained,  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
time,  as  we  may  see  from  the  quotations  in  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic.  The  subjects  were  taken  from  a very  circumscribed  set  of 
fables,  which  furnished  the  sophistical  ingenuity  of  the  poet  with  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  materials.  The  style  approximated  more  and  more 
to  prose  for  a high  poetical  tone,  or  an  antique  majesty  of  diction, 
would  have  been  altogether  ill-suited  to  the  subtle  niceties  of  reasoning 
with  which  the  speeches  were  pervaded. 

* The  ArcMaus  of  Euripides  is  similarly  related  to  the  Macedonian  king,  of  the 
name  in  whose  honour  it  was  composed.  The  name  Mausolus  was  an  old  one  in 
Caria.  See  Herod,  v.  1 18. 

f According  to  the  epigram  quoted  by  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  aaesAu.  According  to 
Suidaa,  he  complied  fiity  dramas ; if  this  number  ia  correct,  be  contended  eleven 
times  with  tetralogies  and  twice  w ith  trilogies  only. 

J See  particularly  Ariatot.  Hhetor.  iii.  1.  9. ; anil  compare  Poetic.  6.  The 
Oeopken.  whom  Ariatuile  often  mentions  as  having  painted  characters  from  every-day 
life,  people  who  are  quite  common-place  in  all  their  thoughts  and  words,  prubablv 
also  belongs  to  the  time  of  Theodectes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

I I.  The  comic  dement  in  Greek  poetry  due  to  the  wonhip  of  Baccbm.  {3.  AUo 
connected  with  the  Cornua  at  the  leaser  Dionysia ; Phallic  aonga.  { 3.  Begin- 
nings of  dramatic  comedy  at  Megam  : Suaarion,  Chionidcs,  &c.  { 4.  The  per- 
fectora  of  the  old  Attic  comedy.  § 5.  The  structure  of  comedy.  What  it  has  in 
common  wiili  tragedy.  { (1.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  the  chorus ; Parkbasia. 
f 7.  Dances,  metres,  and  style, 

§ 1.  Having  followed  one  species  of  the  drama,  Tragedy,  through  its 
rise,  progpress,  and  decay,  up  to  the  time  when  it  almost  ceases  to  be 
poetry,  we  must  return  once  more  to  its  origin,  in  order  to  consider  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  other  species.  Comedy,  though  it  sprang  from 
the  same  causes,  and  was  matured  by  the  same  vivifying  influences, 
nevertheless  acquired  so  dissimilar  a form. 

The  opposition  between  tragedy  and  comedy  did  not  make  its  first 
appearunce  along  with  these  diflerent  species  of  the  drama : it  is  as  old 
as  poetry  itself.  By  the  side  of  the  noble  and  the  great,  the  common 
and  the  base  always  appear  in  the  guise  of  folly,  and  thus  make  the 
opposed  qualities  more  conspicuous.  Nay  more,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  mind  nurtured  and  cultivated  within  itself  its  conceptions  of  the 
perfect  order,  beauty,  and  power,  reigning  in  the  universe  and  exhi- 
biting themselves  in  the  life  of  man,  so  much  the  more  capable  and 
competent  would  it  become  to  comprehend  the  weak  and  perverted  in 
their  whole  nature  and  manner,  and  to  penetrate  to  their  very  heart  and 
centre.  In  themselves  the  base  and  the  perverted  are  certainly  no 
proper  subject  for  poetry : when,  however,  they  are  received  among  the 
conceptions  of  a mind  teeming  with  thoughts  of  the  great  #nd  the 
beautiful,  they  obtain  a place  in  the  world  of  the  beautiful  and  become 
poetic.  In  consequence  of  the  conditional  and  limited  existence  of  our 
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race,  this  tendency  of  the  mind  is  always  conversant  about  bare  realities, 
while  the  opposite  one  has,  with  free  creative  energy,  set  up  for  itself  a 
peculiar  domain  of  the  imagination.  Real  life  has  always  furnished 
superabundant  materials  for  comic  jioetry ; and  if  the  poet  in  working 
up  these  materials  has  often  made  use  of  figures  which  do  not  actually 
exist,  these  are  always  intended  to  represent  actual  appearances,  circum- 
stances, men,  and  classes  of  men ; the  base  and  the  perverted  are  not 
invented ; the  invention  consists  in  bringing  them  to  light  in  their  true 
form.  A chief  instrument  of  comic  representation  is  Wil,  which  maybe 
defined  to  be, — a startling  detection  and  display  of  the  perverted  and 
deformed,  when  the  base  and  the  ridiculous  are  suddenly  illuminated  by 
the  flash  of  genius.  Wit  cannot  lay  hold  of  that  wliich  is  really  sacred, 
sublime,  and  beautiful : in  a certain  sense,  it  invariably  degrades  what 
it  handles ; but  it  cannot  perform  this  office  unless  it  takes  up  a higher 
and  safer  ground  from  which  to  hurl  its  darts.  Even  the  commonest 
sort  of  wit,  which  is  directed  against  the  petty  follies  and  mistakes  of 
social  life,  must  have  for  its  basis  a conseiousness  of  the  |>oEsesaion  of 
that  discreet  reserve  and  elegant  refinement  which  constitute  good 
manners.  The  more  concealed  the  perversity,  the  more  it  assumes  the 
garb  of  the  right  and  the  excellent ; so  much  the  more  comic  is  it  when 
suddenly  seen  through  and  detected,  just  because  it  is  thus  brought  most 
abruptly  into  contrast  with  the  true  and  the  good. 

We  must  now  break  off  these  general  considerations,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  problem  we  have  to  solve,  and  are  only 
designed  to  call  attention  to  the  cognate  and  corresponding  features  of 
tragic  and  comic  poetry.  If  we  return  to  history,  we  meet  with  the 
comic  element  even  in  epic  poetry,  partly  in  connexion  with  the  heroic 
epos,  where,  as  might  be  expected,  it  makes  its  appearance  only  in 
certain  passages,*  and  partly  cultivated  in  a separate  form,  as  in  theMar- 
gites.  Lyric  poetry  had  produced  in  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  master- 
pieces of  passionate  invective  and  derision,  the  form  and  matter  of  which 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  dramatic  comedy.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  this  dramatic  comedy  appeared,  that  wit  and  ridicule  attained  to  that 
greatness  of  form,  that  unconstrained  freedom,  and,  if  we  may  so  say, 
that  inspired  energy  in  the  representation  of  the  common  and  contempt- 
ible whicli  every  friend  of  antiquity  identifies  with  the  name  of  Aris- 
tophanes. At  that  happy  epoch,  when  the  full  strength  of  the  national 

• Ai  in  the  episode  of  Thersites  «nd  the  comic  scene  with  Agamemnon, 
shore,  chap.  V.  J H.  The  Odyssey  has  more  elements  of  the  satyric  drama 
(as  in  the  story  of  Polyphemus)  than  of  the  comedy  proper.  Satyric  poetry 
brings  rude,  unintellcetual,  half-bestial  humanity  into  contact  with  the  tragical ; it 
places  by  the  lofty  forms  of  the  heroes  not  human  perverseness,  but  the  want  of 
real  humanity,  whereas  comedy  is  conversant  about  the  deterioration  of  civilised 
humanity.  With  regard  to  Hesiod’s  comic  vein,  see  above  chap.  XI.  (3. ; and  for 
the  Margites,  the  same  chap.  J 4. 
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ideas  and  the  warmth  of  noble  feelings  were  still  united  with  the  sa- 
gacious, refined,  and  penetrating  observation  of  human  life,  for  which 
the  Athenians  were  invariably  distinguished  among  the  other  Greeks, 
Attic  genius  here  found  the  form  in  which  it  could  not  merely  point  out 
the  depraved  and  the  foolish  as  they  appeared  in  individuals,  but  even 
grasp  and  subdue  them  when  gathered  together  in  masses,  and  follow 
them  into  the  secret  places  where  the  perverted  tendencies  of  the  age 
were  fabricated. 

It  was  the  worship  of  Bacchus  again  which  rendered  the  construction 
of  these  great  forms  possible.  It  was  by  means  of  it  that  the  imagina- 
tion derived  that  bolder  energy  to  which  we  have  already  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  drama  in  general.  The  nearer  the  Attic  comedy  stands  to 
its  origin,  the  more  it  has  of  that  peculiar  inebriety  of  mind  which  the 
Greeks  showed  in  everything  relating  to  Bacchus ; in  their  dances,  their 
songs,  their  mimicry,  and  their  sculjrture.  The  unrestrained  enjoyments 
of  the  Bacchic  festivals  imparted  to  all  the  motions  of  comedy  a sort  of 
grotesque  boldness  and  mock  dignity  which  raised  to  the  region  of 
poetry  even  what  was  vulgar  and  common  in  the  representation : at  the 
same  time,  this  festal  jollity  of  comedy  at  once  broke  through  the 
restraints  of  decent  behaviour  and  morality  which,  on  other  occasions, 
were  strictly  attended  to  in  those  days.  “ I^et  him  stand  out  of  the  way 
of  our  choruses,”  cries  Aristophanes,*  “who  has  not  been  initiated  into 
the  Bacchic  mysteries  of  the  steer-eating  Cratinus.”  The  great  come- 
dian gives  this  epithet  to  his  predecessor  in  order  to  compare  him  with 
Bacchus  himself.  A later  writer  regards  comedy  as  altogether  a product 
of  the  drunkenness,  stupefaction,  and  wantonness  of  the  nocturnal 
Dionysia  ;t  and  though  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  bitter  and 
serious  earnestness  which  so  often  forms  a back-ground  to  its  bold  and 
unbridled  fun,  it  nevertheless  explains  how  comedy  could  throw  aside 
the  restraints  usually  imposed  by  the  conventions  of  society.  The 
whole  was  regarded  as  the  wild  drollery  of  an  ancient  carnival.  When 
the  period  of  universal  inebriety  and  licensed  frolic  had  passed  away, 
all  recollection  of  what  had  been  seen  and  done  was  dismissed,  save 
where  the  deeper  earnestness  of  the  comic  poet  had  left  a sting  in  the 
hearts  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  audience.  J 

§ 2.  The  side  of  the  multifarious  worship  of  Bacchus  to  which  comedy 
attached  itself,  was  naturally  not  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  origin  of 
tragedy  was  due.  Tragedy,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeded  from  the 
Lentca,  the  winter  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  awakened  and  fostered  an 

• Props,  T.  356. 

t Eunapius,  Vita  Sophist,  p.  32,  ed.  Boisaonadc,  who  explains  from  this  the 
representation  of  Socrates  m the  Clouds.  During  the  comic  contest  the  people 
kept  eating  and  tippling ; the  choruites  had  wine  given  to  them  as  they  went  on  and 
came  off  the  stage.  Philochorus  in  Athencus,  xi.  p.  464  F. 

X The  who  arc  opposed  to  the  ytXirrtf.  Aristoph.  Ecclcsias.  1155. 
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enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the  apparent  sorrows  of  the  god  of  nature. 
But  comedy  was  connected,  according  to  universal  tradition,  with 
the  lesser  or  country  Dionysia,  (ra  fiutpa,  rh  rar  ayjjouc  Aioviiria,) 
the  concluding  feast  of  the  vintage,  at  which  an  exulting  joy 
over  the  inexhaustible  exuberant  riches  of  nature  manifested  itself 
in  wantonness  and  petulance  of  every  kind.  In  such  a feast  the  comus 
or  Bacchanalian  procession  was  a principal  ingredient : it  was,  of  course, 
much  less  orderly  and  ceremonious  than  the  comus  at  which  Pindar’s 
Epinician  odes  were  sung,  (chap.  XV.  §3.  p.  221,)  hut  very  lively  and 
tumultuoiu,  a varied  mixture  of  the  wild  carouse,  the  noisy  song,  and 
the  drunken  dance.  According  to  Athenian  authorities,  which  connect 
comedy  at  the  country  Dionysia  immediately  with  the  comus,*  it  is  in- 
dubitable that  the  meaning  of  the  word  comedy  is  “ a comus  song,” 
although  others,  even  in  ancient  times,  describe  it  as  “ a village  song,”t 
not  badly  as  far  as  the  fact  is  concerned,  but  the  etymology  is  manifestly 
erroneous. 

With  the  Bacchic  comus,  which  turned  a noisy  festal  banquet  into  a 
boisterous  procession  of  revellers,  a custom  was  from  the  earliest  times 
connected,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  the  origin  of  comedy.  The 
symbol  of  the  productive  power  of  nature  was  carried  about  by  this  band 
of  revellers,  and  a wild,  jovial  song  was  recited  in  honour  of  the  god  in 
whom  dwells  this  power  of  nature,  namely,  Bacchus  himself  or  one  of 
his  companions.  Such  phallophoric  or  ithyphallic  songs  were  customary 
in  various  regions  of  Greece.  Tlie  ancients  give  us  many  hints  about 
the  variegated  garments,  the  coverings  for  the  face,  such  as  masks  or 
thick  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  the  processions  and  songs  of  these  comus 
singers.  1 Aristophanes,  in  his  Acharnians,  gives  a most  vivid  picture 
of  the  Attic  usages  in  this  respect : in  that  play,  the  worthy  Dicscopolis, 
while  war  is  raging'  around,  alone  peacefully  celebrates  the  country 
Dionysia  on  his  own  farm ; he  has  sacrificed  with  his  slaves,  and  now 
prepares  fur  the  sacred  procession ; his  daughter  carries  the  basket  as 
canephorus ; behind  her  the  slave  holds  the  phallus  aloft ; and,  while 
his  wife  regards  the  procession  from  the  roof  of  the  hoiue,  he  himself 
begins  the  phallus  song,  ” O Phales,  boon  companion  of  Bacchus,  thou 
nightly  reveller !”  with  that  strange  mixture  of  wantonness  and  serious 
piety  which  was  possible  only  in  the  elementary  religions  of  the  ancient 
world. 

* Ree  the  quotations  chap.  XXI.  $ 5.  • xZ/ut Z The  feast  of  the  great 

or  city  Dionysia  is  thus  (lescribcd,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  connexion  proeceded 
from  ihe  country  Dionysia. 

t From  'X'lic  Peioponnesians,  according  to  Aristotle,  Poet.  c.  3,  used  this 

etymology  to  support  their  claim  to  the  invention  of  comedy,  because  they  called 
villages  xZ^i,  but  the  Athenians  2a^,. 

X Atheuams,  xiv.  p,  6'2l,  2,  and  the  lexicographers  Hesychius  and  Stiidaa,  in 
various  articles  relating  to  the  subject.  Pbidlophori,  IthyphaUi,  Autokabdali, 
lamblsttc,  are  the  different  names  of  these  merryandrews. 
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It  belonged  especially  to  the  ceremonies  of  this  Bacchic  feast  that, 
after  singing  the  song  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
frolic,  the  merry  revellers  found  an  object  for  their  unrestrained  petu- 
lance in  whatever  came  first  in  their  way,  and  overwhelmed  the  innocent 
spectators  with  a flood  of  witticisms,  the  boldness  of  which  was  justified 
by  the  festival  itself.  When  the  phallophori  at  Sicyon  had  come  into  the 
theatre  with  their  motley  garb,  and  had  saluted  Bacchus  uith  a song, 
they  turned  to  the  spectators  and  jeered  and  flouted  whomsoever  they 
pleased.  How  intimately  these  jests  were  connected  with  the  Bacchic 
song,  and  how  essentially  they  belonged  to  it,  may  be  seen  very  clearly 
from  the  chorus  in  the  Frays  of  Aristophanes.  This  chorus  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  persons  initiated  at  Eleusis,  who  celebrate  the  mystic 
Dionysus  lacchus  as  the  author  of  festal  delights  and  the 'guide  to  a life 
of  bliss  in  the  other  world.  But  this  lacchus  is  also,  as  Dionysus,  the 
god  of  comedy,  and  the  jokes  which  were  suitable  to  these  initiated 
persons,  as  an  expression  of  their  freedom  from  all  the  troubles  of  this 
life,  also  belonged  to  the  country  Dionysia,  and  attained  to  their  highest 
and  boldest  exercise  in  comedy : this  justifies  the  poet  in  treating  Ihe 
chorus  of  the  Mystic  as  merely  a mask  for  the  comic  chorus,  and  in 
making  it  speak  and  sing  much  that  was  suitable  to  the  comic  chorus 
alone,  which  it  resembled  in  all  the  features  of  its  appearance.*  And 
thus  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  original  comedy  that  the  chorus, 
after  having  in  beautiful  strains  repeatedly  celebrated  Demeter  and 
lacchus,  the  god  who  has  vouchsafed  to  them  to  dance  and  juke  a ith 
impunity,  directly  after,  and  without  any  more  immediate  inducement, 
attacks  an  individual  arbitrarily  selected  : — “ Will  ye,  that  we  join  in 
quizzing  Archedemus?”  &c.  f 

§ 3.  This  old  lyric  comedy,  which  did  not  differ  much  either  in  origin 
or  form  from  the  lambics  of  Archilochus,  may  have  been  sung  in  various 
districts  of  Greece,  just  as  it  maintained  its  ground  in  many  p'aces  even 
after  the  development  of  the  dramatic  comedy,  j By  what  gradations, 


• See  below,  chap.  XXVIII.  { 10. 

t When  Aristotle  saya  (Poet,  k)  that  coraetiy  originated  At*  eit  rk 

fsXAiu,  he  alludes  to  these  unpremeditated  jokes,  which  the  leader  of  the  Fliallus 
song  might  hare  produced. 

I The  existence  of  a iyrical  tragedy  and  comedy,  by  the  side  of  the  dramatic,  has 
been  lately  established  ehicHy  hy  the  aid  of  Bccotian  inscriptions,  (Corpus  Inscrtpl. 
Gracar.  No,  1584,)  though  it  has  been  violently  controverted  by  others.  Hut 
though  we  should  set  aside  the  interpretation  of  these  Boeotian  monuments,  it 
appears  even  from  Aristotle,  Poet.  4,  (rt  £ In  ««!  1,  riAAsTt  rki  trixiuw 

Sia^ini  that  the  songs,  from  which  the  dramatic  comedy  arose,  still 

maintained  their  ground,  as  the  aiso  were  danced  in  the  orchestra  at 

Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators.  Hyperides  apud  Harpoerat.  v.  'UifuiXu.  It 
is  clear  that  the  comedies  of  Antheus  the  Lindian  were  also  of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  expressions  of  Athenieus,  (x.  p.  445  ;)  “ he  composed  comedies  and  many 
other  things  in  the  form  of  poems,  which  lie  sang  as  leader  to  his  fellow-revellers 
who  bore  the  phallus  with  him.’* 
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however,  dramatic  comedy  was  developed,  can  only  be  inferred  from 
the  form  of  this  drama  itself,  which  still  retained  much  of  its  original 
organization,  and  from  the  analogy  of  tragedy : for  even  the  ancients 
laboured  under  a great  deficiency  of  special  tradition  and  direct  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  drama. 
Aristotle  says  that  comedy  remained  in  obscurity  at  the  first,  because  it 
was  not  thought  serious  or  important  enough  to  merit  much  attention ; 
that  It  was  not  till  late  that  the  comic  poet  received  a chorus  from  the 
archon  as  a public  matter ; and  that  previously,  the  choral-dancers  were 
volunteers.*  The  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a hamlet  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  was  tlie  first  to  receive  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  doubtless  celebrated  the  country  Dionysia  with  particular 
earnestness,  claimed  the  honour  of  inventing  comedy ; it  was  here  that 
Susarion  was  said,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  contended  with  a chorus  of 
Icarians,  who  had  smeared  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  (whence  their 
name,  rpuyyJol,  or  “ lee-singers,”)  in  order  to  obtain  the  prize,  a basket 
of  figs  and  a jar  of  wine.  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  Susarion  is  said 
to  have  been  properly  not  of  Attica,  but  a Megarian  of  Tripodiscus.t 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  various  traditions  and  hints  from  the 
ancients,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  Dorians  of  Megara  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a peculiar  fondness  for  jest  and  ridicule,  which  produced 
farcical  entertainments  full  of  jovial  merriment  and  rude  jokes.  If  we 
consider,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  celebrated  Sicilian  comedian  Epi- 
charmus  dwelt  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  (a  colony  of  the  Megarians  who 
lived  near  the  borders  of  Attica,)  before  be  went  to  Syracuse,  and  that 
the  Sicilian  Megarians,  according  to  Aristotle,  laid  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion of  comedy,  as  well  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Athenians,  we  must 
believe  that  some  peculiar  sparks  of  wit  were  contained  in  this  little 
Dorian  tribe,  which,  having  fallen  on  the  susceptible  temperaments  of 
the  other  Dorians,  and  also  of  the  common  people  of  Attica,  brought  the 
talent  for  comedy  to  a speedy  development. 

Susarion,  however,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  Solon’s  time, 
about  01.  50,  somewhat  earlier  than  Thespis,!  stands  quite  alone 
in  Attica ; a long  time  elapses  before  we  hear  of  any  further  cultivation 
of  comedy  by  poets  of  eminence.  This  will  not  surprise  us  if  we  recol- 
lect that  this  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  long  tyranny  of  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons,  who  would  feel  it  due  to  their  dignity  and  security  not  to  allow 
a comic  chorus,  even  under  the  mask  of  Bacchic  inebriety  and  merri- 
ment, to  utter  ribald  jests  against  them  before  the  assembled  people  of 
Athens ; as  understood  by  the  Athenians  of  those  days,  comedy  could 
not  be  brought  to  perfection  save  by  republican  freedom  and  equality.§ 

* Pocf,  5.  Comp,  above,  chap,  XXIII,  § 1, 

t See  Muller's  Dorianit,  book  IV,  eh,  7,  § 1, 

! Parian  marble,  £p,  39,  } See  above,  ch,  XX,  § 3, 
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This  was  the  reason  why  romedy  continued  so  long  an  obscure 
amusement  of  noisy  rustics,  which  no  archon  superintended,  and 
which  no  particular  poet  was  willing  to  avow ; although,  even  in  this 
modest  retirement,  it  made  some  sudden  advances,  and  developed  com- 
pletely its  dramatic  form.  Consequently,  the  lirst  of  the  eminent  poets 
received  it  in  a definite  and  tolerably  complete  form.*  This  poet  was 
Chioniden,  whom  Aristotle  reckons  the  first  of  the  Attic  comedians, 
(omitting  Myllus  and  some  other  comedians,  though  they  also  left  their 
works  in  writing,)  and  of  whom  we  are  credibly  informed  t that  he  began 
to  bring  out  plays  eight  years  before  the  Persian  war  (01.  73,  B.c.  4b8). 
He  was  followed  by  Magnes,  also  bom  in  the  Bacchic  village  Icaria, 
who  for  a long  time  delighted  the  Athenians  with  his  cheerful  and  mul- 
tifarious fictions.  To  the  same  age  of  comedy  belongs  EcphaniiiUs, 
who  was  so  little  removed  from  the  style  of  the  Megarian  farce,  that  he 
expressly  remarked  in  one  of  his  pieces, — “ He  was  not  bringing  for- 
ward a song  of  the  Megarian  comedy ; he  had  grown  ashamed  of  making 
his  drama  Megarian.”t 

§ 4.  The  second  period  of  comedy  comprises  poets  who  flourished 
just  before  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Cratinus  died  01.  89, 
2.  B.c.  423,  being  then  very  old ; he  seems  to  have  been  not  much 
younger  than  i4?lschylus,  and  occupies  a corresponding  place  among  the 
comic  poets ; all  accounts  of  his  dramas,  however,  relate  to  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  ; and  all  we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
attack  Pericles  in  his  comedies  at  a time  when  that  statesman  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation  and  power.§  Crates  raised  himself,  from 
being  an  actor  in  the  plays  of  Cratimis,  to  the  rank  of  a distinguished 
poet : a career  common  to  him  w ith  several  of  the  ancient  comedians. 
Telecleides  and  Hermippus  also  belong  to  the  comic  poets  of  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Eupolis  did  not  begin  to  bring  out  comedies  till  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (01.  87,  3.  b.c.  429) ; his  career 
terminated  with  tliat  war.  Aristophanes  made  his  first  appearance 
under  another  name  in  01.  88,  1.  b.c.  427,  and  under  his  own  name, 
01.  88,  4.  B.c.  424  ; he  went  on  writing  till  01.97,4.  b.c.  388.  Among 
the  contemporaries  of  this  great  comic  poet,  w'e  have  also  Phrynichns 
(from  01.  87,  3.  b.c.  429) ; Plato  (from  01.  88,  1 . b.c.  427  to  01.  97, 

• Aristot.  Poet,  S.  11  rnm  mirnt  «'  XlyifitrM  uirUt  vutirmi 

t SuidM,  V.  Xamfiint.  Consequently,  Aristotle,  Poet.  3,  (or,  according  to  F.  Ritter, 
a later  interpreter,)  must  be  in  error  when  he  places  Chiomdes  a good  deal  later 
than  Epichormus. 

ri  WMi9, 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  this  fragment,  (quoted  by  Aspasius  on  Aristot. 
£tA.  Nic.  It.  2,)  by  Meineke,  Ilistona  Critica  Comievrum  GV<pco7I/;/i,  p.  22,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one. 

{ As  appears  from  the  fragments  referring  to  the  Odeion  and  the  long  walls. 
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1.  B.c.  391,  or  evon  longer);  Pherccrates  (who  also  flourished  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war) ; Amcipsias,  who  was  sometimes  a successful 
rival  of  Aristophanes ; Lruenn,  who  also  frequently  contended  with 
Aristophanes  ; Diodes,  Philyllivs,  Sannyrion,  Sfraltis,  Theopompus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  subse- 
quently, form  the  transition  to  the  middle  comedy  of  the  Athenians.* 

We  content  oui  selves  for  the  present  with  this  brief  chronological 
view  of  the  comic  poets  of  the  time,  because  in  some  respects  it  is  im- 
possible to  characterize  these  authors,  and  in  others,  this  cannot  be  done 
till  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  Aristophanes,  and  are  able 
to  refer  to  the  creations  of  this  poet.  Accordingly,  we  will  take  a com- 
parative glance  at  some  of  the  pieces  of  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  some 
others,  after  we  have  considered  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes : but  must 
remark  here  beforehand  that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  form  a con- 
ception of  a lust  comedy  from  the  title  and  some  fragments,  than  it 
would  be  to  deal  similarly  with  a lost  tragedy.  In  the  latter,  we  have 
in  the  mythical  foundation  something  on  which  we  may  depend,  and  by 
the  conformation  of  which  the  edifice  to  be  restored  must  be  regulated ; 
whereas  comedy,  with  its  greater  originality,  passes  at  once  from  one 
distant  object  to  another,  and  unites  things  which  seem  to  have  no  eon- 
nexion  with  one  another,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  its  rapid 
movements  merely  by  the  help  of  some  traces  accidentally  preserved. 

§ 5.  Before  we  turn  to  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  we  must  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  comedy  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  already 
done  with  tragedy,  in  order  that  the  technical  forms  into  which  the  poet 
had  to  cast  his  ideas  and  fancies  may  stand  clearly  and  definitely  before 
our  eyes.  These  forms  arc  partly  the  same  as  in  the  tragic  drama, — 
as  the  locality  and  its  permanent  apparatus  were  also  common  to  both ; 
in  other  respects  they  are  peculiar  to  comedy,  and  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  origin  and  development. 

To  begin  with  the  locality,  the  stage  and  orchestra,  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  meaning,  were  common  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  stage 
(Proscenion)  is,  in  comedy  also,  not  the  inside  of  a house,  but  some 
open  space,  in  the  background  of  which,  on  the  wall  of  the  scene,  were 
rcpresenteil  public  and  private  buildings.  Nay,  it  appeared  to  the 
ancients  so  utterly  impossible  to  regard  the  scene  as  a room  of  a house, 
that  even  the  neta  comedy,  little  as  it  had  to  do  with  actual  public  life, 
nevertheless  for  the  sake  of  representation,  as  we  have  remarked  above, 
(Chap.  XXI I . § 5, ) made  the  scenes  which  it  represents  public : it  endea- 

• .\cconlin(r  to  the  researches  of  Mcitieke,  Jlist,  Ceit.  Com.  Grtecorum.  Cattias, 
who  lived  before  Slrattis,  was  likewise  a comedian:  his  yfxftfiMTixn  could 

not  have  been  a serious  tragetly,  hut  must  have  been  a joke ; the  object  and  occa- 
sion of  it,  however,  cannot  easily  be  guessed  at.  The  old  Krsmmarians  must  have 
been  joking  when  they  asserted  that  .Sophocles  and  Euripides  imitated  this 
in  some  piece  or  other. 
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Toura,  with  as  little  aacrifice  of  nature  as  it  may,  so  to  arrange  all  the 
conversations  and  events  that  they  may  take  place  in  the  street  and  at 
the  house-doors.  The  generally  political  subjects  of  the  old  comedy 
rendered  this  much  less  difficult ; and  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  represent  an  inner  chamber  of  a house,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
resource  of  the  Eccyclema. 

Another  point,  common  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  the  limited  number 
of  the  actors,  by  whom  all  the  parts  were  to  be  performed.  According 
to  an  authority,*  (on  which,  however,  we  cannot  place  perfect  reliance,) 
Cratinua  raised  the  number  to  three,  and  the  scenes  in  most  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  as  also  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, can  be  performed  by  three  actors  only.  The  number  of  subor- 
dinate persons  in  comedy  has  made  the  change  of  parts  more  frequent 
and  more  varied.  Thus,  in  the  Acharniani,  while  tlie  first  player  acted 
the  part  of  Dicseopolis,  the  second  and  third  actors  had  to  undertake 
now  the  Herald  and  Amphitheus,  then  again  the  ambassador  and 
Pseudartabas  ; subsequently  the  wife  aixl  daughter  of  Dicseopulis, 
Euripides,  and  Cephisophon ; then  the  Megarian  and  the  Sycophant, 
and  the  Boeotian  and  Nicarchus.+  In  other  pieces,  however,  Aris- 
tophanes seems  to  have  introduced  a fourth  actor  (as  Sophocles  has 
done  in  the  CEdipusal  Coloniia) ; the  fVatps,  for  example,  could  hardly 
have  been  performed  without  four  actors.  { 

The  use  of  masks  and  of  a guy  and  striking  costume  was  also  common 
to  tragedy  and  comedy ; but  the  forms  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
totally  different.  To  conclude  from  the  hints  furnished  by  Aristophanes, 
(for  we  have  a great  want  of  special  information  on  the  subject,)  his 
comic  actors  must  have  been  still  more  unlike  the  hisiriuncs  of  the  new 
comedy,  of  Plautus  and  Terence ; of  whom  we  know,  from  some  very 
valuable  and  instructive  paintings  in  ancient  manuscripts,  that  thev 
adopted,  on  the  whole,  the  costume  of  every  day  life,  and  that  the  form 
and  mode  of  their  tunics  and  palliums  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
actual  personages  whom  they  represented.  The  costume  of  Aris- 
tophanes’ ])laycrs  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  resembled  rather  the 
garb  of  the  farcical  actors  whom  we  often  sec  depicted  on  vases  from 
Magna  Graccia,  namely,  close-fitting  jackets  and  trowsers  striped  with 
divers  colours,  which  remind  us  of  the  modern  Harlequin ; to  which 
were  added  great  bellies  and  other  disfigurations  and  appendages  pur- 
posely extravagant  and  indecorous,  the  grotesque  form  being,  at  the  most, 
but  partially  covered  by  a little  mantle  : then  there  were  masks,  the 

• Anonym,  de  Comedia^  p.  xxxii.  Comp.  Aristot.  Poet.  3. 

+ The  little  (lautthlcrs,  who  arc  sold  as  pigs,  were  jmrhaps  puppets  ; their  >toV,  kdi, 
and  the  other  sounds  they  utter,  were  probably  spoken  behind  the  scenes  as  u 
paratcenion. 

J In  the  Wasps,  Philoclcon,  Bdelycleon,  and  the  two  slaves  Xanthias  and  Sosias, 
are  fre<iueutly  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  as  speaking  persons. 
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features  of  which  were  exaggerated  even  to  caricature,  yet  so  that  par* 
ticulai  persons,  when  such  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  might  at  once 
be  recognized.  It  is  well  known  that  Aristophanes  found  great  diflS- 
culty  in  inducing  the  mask-makers  (<r*;evoiroioi)  to  provide  him  with  a 
likeness  of  the  universally  dreaded  demagogue,  Cleon,  whom  he  intro- 
duces in  his  Knights.  The  costume  of  the  chorus  in  a comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes went  farthest  into  the  strange  and  fantastic.  His  choruses 
of  birds,  wasps,  clouds,  &c.,  must  not  of  course  he  regarded  as  haring 
consisted  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.  actually  represented,  hut,  as  is  clear  from 
numerous  bints  from  the  poet  himself,  of  a mixture  of  the  human  form 
with  various  appendages  borrowed  from  the  creatures  we  have  men- 
tioned ;*  and  in  this  the  poet  allowed  himself  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  those  parts  of  the  mask  which  he  was  most  concerned  about, 
and  for  which  he  had  selected  the  mask  : thus,  for  example,  in  the  Wasps, 
who  are  designed  to  represent  the  swarms  of  Athenian  judges,  the  sting 
was  the  chief  attribute,  as  denoting  the  style  with  which  the  judges  used 
to  mark  down  the  number  of  their  division  in  the  wax-tablets ; these 
waspish  judges  were  introduced  humming  and  buzzing  up  and  down,  now 
thrusting  out,  and  now  drawing  in  an  immense  spit,  which  was  attached 
to  them  by  way  of  a gigantic  sting.  Ancient  poetry  was  suited,  by  its 
vivid  plastic  representations,  to  create  a comic  effect  by  the  first  sight  of 
its  comic  chorus  and  its  various  motions  on  the  stage ; as  in  a play  of 
Aristophanes  (the  r^pac),  some  old  men  come  on  the  stage,  and  casting 
off  their  age  in  the  form  of  a serpent’s  skin  (which  was  also  called 
yqpac),  immediately  after  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  riotous  and 
intemperate  manner. 

§ 6.  Comedy  had  much  that  was  peculiarly  its  own  in  the  arrange- 
ment, the  movements,  and  the  songs  of  the  chonis.  The  authorities 
agree  in  stating  the  number  of  persons  in  the  comic  chorus  at  twenty- 
four  : it  is  obvious  that  the  complete  chorus  of  the  tragic  tetralogy,  (con- 
sisting of  forty-eight  persons,)  was  divided  into  two,  and  comedy  kept 
its  moiety  undivided.  Consequently,  comedy,  though  in  other  respects 
placed  a good  deal  below  tragedy,  had,  nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  a 
more  numerous  chorus  by  this,  that  comedies  were  always  represented 
separately,  and  never  in  tetralogies ; whence  it  happened  also,  that  the 
comic  poets  were  much  less  prolific  in  plays  than  the  tragic.t  This 
chorus,  when  it  appeared  in  regular  order,  came  on  in  rows  of  six  per- 
sons, and  as  it  entered  the  stage  sang  the  parados,  which,  however,  was 
never  so  long  or  so  artificially  constructed  as  it  was  in  many  tragedies. 
Still  less  considerable  were  the  slasima,  which  the  chorus  sings  at  the 

• Like  the  aT*w  with  beasta’  hcada  (.^sop’a  fables)  in  the  picture  described  by 
PhilotitratuA.  Imaffines,  I.  3. 

f With  rU  Aristophanes’  long  career,  only  54  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which 
four  were  »aid  to  be  spurious — consequently,  he  only  wrote  half  as  many  plays  as 
Sophocles.  Compare  abovcy  chap.  XXIV.  $ 2. 
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end  of  the  scene  wliilc  the  charncters  are  changing  their  dress : they 
only  serve  to  finish  off  the  sejiarate  scenes,  without  atteniiiting  to  awaken 
that  collected  thought  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  the  tragic  stasiina 
were  designed  to  proiluce.  Deficiencies  of  this  kind  in  its  choral  songs, 
comedy  compensated  in  a very  peculiar  manner  hy  its  jtarahasis. 

The  parabasis,  which  was  an  adilrcss  of  the  cliorus  in  the  middle  of 
the  comedy,  obviously  originated  in  tliose  phallic  traits,  to  which  the 
whole  entertainment  w as  due ; it  was  not  originally  a constituent  part 
of  comedy,  but  improved  and  worked  out  according  to  rules  of  art. 
The  chorus,  which  up  to  that  point  had  kept  its  place  between  the 
thymcle  and  the  stage,  and  had  stood  with  its  face  to  the  stage,  made  an 
evolution,  and  proceeded  in  files  towards  the  Iht'atrc,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word  ; that  is,  towards  the  place  of  the  spectators.  This  is  the  projier 
parabasis,  which  usually  consisted  of  anapmstic  tetrameters,  occasionally 
mi.ved  up  with  other  long  verses ; it  began  w ith  a short  opening  song, 
(in  anapiEstic  or  trochaic  verse,)  which  was  called  hommalion,  and  cniled 
with  a very  long  and  protracted  anaptestic  system,  which,  from  its  trial 
of  the  breath,  was  called  pstigos  (also  makron).  In  this  parabasis  the 
poet  makes  his  chorus  speak  of  his  own  poetical  affairs,  of  the  object 
and  end  of  his  productions,  of  his  services  to  the  state,  of  his  relation  to 
his  rivals,  and  so  forth.  If  the  parabasis  is  complete,  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word,  this  is  followed  by  a second  piece,  which  is  properly  the 
main  point,  and  to  which  the  anapotats  only  serve  as  an  introduction. 
Tlie  chorus,  namely,  sings  a lyrical  poem,  generally  a song  of  praise  in 
honour  of  some  god,  and  then  recites,  in  trochaic  verses,  (of  which  there 
should,  regularly,  be  sixteen,)  some  joking  complaint,  some  reproach 
against  the  city,  some  witty  sally  against  the  people,  with  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  leading  subject  of  the  play;  this  is  called  the  cpirr/icmo, 
or  “ what  is  said  in  addition.”  Both  pieces,  the  lyrical  strophe  and 
the  epirrhema,  are  repeated  antistrophically.  It  is  clear,  that  the  lyrical 
piece,  with  its  antistrophe,  arose  from  the  phallic  song ; and  the  epit- 
rhema,  with  its  antepirrhema,  from  the  gibes  with  which  the  chorus  of 
revellers  assailed  the  first  persons  they  met.  It  was  natural,  ns  the 
parabasis  came  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  comedj',  that,  instead  of 
these  jests  directed  against  individuals,  a concqition  more  significant, 
and  more  interesting  to  the  public  at  large,  should  be  substituted  fur 
them ; while  the  gilies  against  individuals,  suitable  to  the  original  nature 
of  comedy,  though  without  any  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  piece, 
might  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  chorus  whenever  occasion  served.* 

As  the  parabasis  completely  interrupts  the  action  of  the  comic  drama. 


• Such  parts  nre  found  in  the  v.  1 143-1174,  in  ihc  1205-1291, 

in  the  1470-1403,  1553-1505,  1004-1705.  We  must  not  trouble  ounu*lve< 

witli  seeking  a connexion  be! ween  these  verses  ami  other  parts,  fn  fact.,  it  iiecdctl  but 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  memory  to  occasion  such  sallies  as  these. 
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it  could  only  be  introduced  at  some  especial  pause ; we  find  that  Aris- 
toplmncs  is  fond  of  introducing  it  at  the  point  wliere  the  action,  after  all 
sorts  of  hindrances  and  delays,  has  gut  so  far  that  the  crisis  must  ensue, 
and  it  must  he  determined  whether  the  end  desired  will  be  attained  or 
not.  Such,  however,  is  the  laxity  with  which  comedy  treats  all  these 
forms,  that  the  parahosis  may  even  he  divided  into  two  ports,  and  the 
anapaestical  introduction  he  separated  from  the  choral  song ; • there 
may  even  be  a second  parahasis,  (but  without  the  anajxEstic  march,)  in 
order  to  mark  a second  transition  in  the  action  of  the  piece.t  Finally, 
the  parahosis  may  he  omitted  altogether,  os  Aristophanes,  in  his  Lysis- 
trata,  (in  which  a double,  chorus,  one  part  consisting  of  women,  the 
other  of  old  men,  sing  so  many  singularly  clever  odes,)  has  entirely  dis- 
jKoised  witli  this  address  to  the  public,  t 

§ 7.  It  is  a sufficient  definition  of  the  comic,  style  of  dancing  to  men 
tiun  that  it  was  the  !:orda.v,  i.  e.  a species  of  dance  which  no  Athenian 
could  practise  sober  and  unmasked  without  incurring  a character  for 
the  greatest  shamelessness. § Aristophanes  takes  great  credit  to  himself 
in  his  Clouds  (which,  with  all  its  burlesque  scenes,  strives  after  a nobler 
sort  of  comedy  than  his  other  pieces)  for  omitting  the  lordax  in  this 
play,  and  for  having  laid  aside  some  indecencies  of  costume.  ||  Every 
thing  shows  that  comedy,  in  its  outward  appearance,  had  quite  tlie 
character  of  a farce,  in  which  the  sensual,  or  ratlier  bestial,  nature  of 
jnaii  was  unreservedly  brought  forward,  not  by  way  of  permission  onlv, 
but  as  a law  and  rule.  So  much  the  more  astonishing,  then,  is  tlie 
high  spirituality,  the  moral  worth,  with  which  the  great  comedians  have 
been  able  to  inspire  this  wild  pastime,  without  thereby  subverting  its 
fundamental  characteristics.  May,  if  wc  compare  with  this  old  comedy 
the  later  conformation  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy,  with  the  latter  of 
which  we  arc  better  acquainted,  and  which,  with  a more  decent  exterior, 
nevertheless  preaches  a far  laxcr  moralitj',  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  cor- 
responding productions  of  modern  literature,  we  shall  almost  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  old  rude  comedy,  which  concealed  nothing, 
and  was,  in  the  representation  of  vulgar  life,  itself  vulgar  and  bestial, 
was  better  suited  to  an  age  which  meant  well  to  morality  and  religion, 
and  was  more  truly  based  on  piety,  than  the  more  refined  comedy,  as  it 

* Thus  in  the  Piacft  ami  in  tlic  Frogs,  where  the  6rst  half  of  the  pambasU  h&s 
coalesced  with  the  parodos  and  the  lacchus-song,  (of  AS'hich  aee  above,  § 2.)  As 
Incchus  has  been  nlrcady  praised  iu  this  first  part,  the  lyrical  strophes  of  the  second 
part  (y.  <175  foil.)  do  not  contain  any  invocation  ofiiods,  and  such  like,  but  are  full 
of  sarcasms  about  the  demagogues  Cleoplion  and  Cleigenes.  ^Vc  fimi  the  same 
deviation,  and  from  the  same  reasons,  in  the  second  parahosis  of  the  Knig/.t*. 

•b  As  in  the 

^ The  parabn«i«  in  ^'anting  in  the  Ecdcsiasusa  and  the  Plutvs^  for  reasons  which 
an>  stated  in  chap.  XXVIII.  ^ U. 

{ Theophrast.  Cfifiract.  6.  comp.  Casnubon. 

y Ari-ilophanes,  Clouds,  5;i7  foU. 
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M called,  which  threw  a veil  over  everything,  and,  thongh  it  made  vice 
ludicrous,  failed  to  render  it  detestable.* 

To  return,  however,  to  the  kordax,  and  to  connect  with  it  a remark 
on  the  rhytlimical  structure  of  comedy;  we  learn  accidentally  that  the 
trochaic  metre  was  also  called  kordax,t  doubtless  because  trochaic  verses 
were  generally  sung  as  an  accomjianiment  to  the  kordax  dances.  The 
trochaic  metre,  which  was  invented  along  with  the  iambic  by  the  old 
iumbographers,  had  a sort  of  lightness  and  activity,  but  wanted  the 
serious  and  impressive  character  of  the  iambus.  It  was  especially 
appropriated  to  cheerful  dances ; , even  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which 
was  not  properly  a lyrical  metre,  invited  to  motions  like  the  dance.  § 
The  rhythmical  structure  of  comedy  was  obviously  for  the  most  part 
built  ujion  the  foundation  of  the  old  iambic  poetry,  and  was  merely 
extended  and  enlarged  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  yl'lolian  and  Doric 
lyrical  poetry  was  adapted  to  tragedy,  namely,  by  lengthening  the  verses 
to  systems,  as  they  are  called,  by  a frequent  rcpctitioii  <if  the  same 
rhythm.  The  asynartelic  verses,  in  particular,  i.  c.  loose  combinations 
of  rhythms  of  different  kiiuls,  such  us  dactylic  and  trocliaic,  which  may 
be  regarded  os  forming  a verse  and  also  as  different  verses,  belong  only 
to  the  iambic  and  comic  ]mctry ; and  in  this,  comedy,  thougli  it  added 
several  new  iiivcntit>ns,  was  merely  continuing  the  work  of  Archilochus.  || 
That  the  prevalent  form  of  the  tbalogue  should  be  the  same  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  namely,  the  iambic  trimeter,  was  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  jHietry ; for  this  com- 
mon organ  of  dramatic  collocpiy  w as  capable  of  the  most  various  treatment, 
and  was  modified  by  the  comic  poets  in  a manner  most  suitable  to  their 
object.  The  avoidance  of  spondees,  the  congregation  of  short  syllables, 
and  tlie  variety  of  the  emsuras,  impart  to  the  verse  of  comedy  an  ex- 
traordinary lightness  and  spirit,  and  the  admixture  of  anapaests  in 
all  feet  but  the  last,  opjioscd  as  this  is  to  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  trimeter,  proves  that  the  careless,  voluble  recitation  of  comerly 
treated  the  long  and  short  syllables  with  greater  freedom  than  the  tragic 
art  permitted.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  styles  and  tunes, 
comedy  employed,  besides  the  trimeter,  a great  variety  of  metres,  which 
we  must  suppose  were  also  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  gesticula- 

• riiitarch,  ill  his  coin|itiri*on  of  Aristophanes  and  Menamlcr,  (of  which  an 
cpitoino  haa  been  preserved,)  expresses  an  entirely  opposite  opinion,  but  tiiia  is 
only  a proof  how  very  often  tlie  later  writers  of  antiquity  mistook  the  form  for  the 
Eubstaiieo. 

t Aristotle,  quoted  by  Quintilian,  ix.  4.  Cicero  Oral.  67, 
i Chap.  XI.  5 «,  22. 
y Aristoplian.  Veare,  324  foil. 

I For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  merely  refer  to  Ilcphaistion,  eap.  xv.  p.  tl3  foil. 
Gaisf.  and  Tereiitianus,  v,  2243. 

.Aristnphanis  in;teiis  micat  sollertia, 

Qui  sa-pe  nietris  mtiltiformibiia  iiovia 

Ai'chiloelion  arte  est  niuulatus  niusica.  Cotup.  above,  chap.  XI.  ^8. 
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tion  and  deliver}’,  such  as  the  light  trochaic  tetrameter  so  well  suited 
to  the  dance,  the  lively  iambic  tetrameter,  and  the  anapaestic  te- 
trameter, flaunting  along  in  comic  pathos,  which  had  been  used  by 
Aristoxenus  of  Selinus,  an  old  Sicilian  poet,  who  lived  before  Epi- 
charmus. 

In  all  these  things  comedy  was  just  ns  inventive  and  refined  as  tra- 
gedy. Aristophanes  had  the  skill  to  convey  by  his  rhythms  sometimes 
the  tone  of  romping  merriment,  at  others  that  of  festal  dignity ; and 
often  in  jest  he  would  give  to  his  verses  and  his  words  such  a pomp  of 
sound  that  we  lament  he  is  not  in  earnest.  In  reading  his  plays  we  are 
always  impressed  with  the  finest  concord  between  form  and  meaning, 
between  the  tone  of  the  speech  and  the  character  of  the  persons ; as,  for 
example,  the  old,  hot-headed  Achamians  admirably  express  their  rude 
vigour  and  boisterous  impetuosity  in  the  Cretic  metres  which  prevail  in 
the  choral  songs  of  the  piece. 

But  who  could  with  a few  words  paint  the  peculiar  instrument  which 
comedy  had  formed  for  itself  from  the  language  of  the  day?  It  was 
based,  on  the  whole,  upon  the  common  conversational  language  of  the 
Athenians, — the  Attic  dialect,  as  it  was  current  in  their  colloquial  inter- 
course ; comedy  expresses  this  not  only  more  purely  than  any  other 
kind  of  poetry,  but  even  more  so  than  the  old  Attic  prose  ;*  but  this 
every  day  colloquial  language  is  an  extraordinarily  flexible  and  rich 
instrument,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  a fulness  of  the  most  ener- 
getic, vivid,  pregnant  and  graceful  forms  of  expression,  but  can  even 
accommodate  itself  to  the  different  species  of  language  and  style,  the 
epic,  the  lyTic,  or  the  tragic;  and,  by  this  means,  impart  a special 
colouring  to  itsclf.t  But,  most  of  all,  it  gained  a peculiar  comic  charm 
from  its  parodies  of  tragedy;  here  a word,  a form  slightly  altered,  or 
pronounced  with  the  peculiar  tragical  accent,  often  sufficed  to  reeal  the 
recollection  of  a pathetic  scene  in  some  tragedy,  and  so  to  produce  a 
ludicrous  contrast. 


* We  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  connexions  of  coiiBontnts  which  diatin- 
giiish  Attic  Greek  from  its  mother  dialect  the  Ionic,  rr  for  rr,  and  ^ for  occur 
every  where  in  Aristophanes,  and  even  in  the  fragments  of  Cratimis,  but  are  not 
found  in  Thucydides  any  more  than  in  the  tragedians ; although  even  Pericles  is 
ouid  to  have  used  these  un-Ionic  forms  on  the  benia.  Eustathius  on  the  Iliad,  x. 
385,  p.  HI3.  In  other  respects,  too,  tlie  prose  of  Thucydides  has  far  more  epic  and 
Ionic  gravity  and  unction  than  the  poetry  of  Aristophanes, — even  in  particular 
forms  and  expressions. 

t Plutarch  very  justly  remarks,  {Aristoph,  ft  Mfnandri comp.  1,)  that  the  diction 
of  Aristophanes  contains  all  styles,  from  the  tragic  and  pathetic  to  the  vul- 
garisms of  farce,  KSi  ;)  but  he  is  wrong  in  maintaining  that 

Aristophanes  assigned  these  modes  of  speaking  to  his  characters  arbitrarily  and  at 
nuidom. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


I 1.  ErcnU  of  the  life  of  Ariftophanrs  ; the  mode  of  hia  fint  ippetnuice.  {2.  Hii 
dnmu  ; the  DtrtaUis ; tlic  nabylonian.^ ; § 2.  the  Achamiant  analyzed  ; ^ 4.  the 
KnijhU;  § S.  the  Cloudt ; JO.  the  IKaspj ; J 7.  the  Peace;  J 8.  the  Binlt ; 
§9.  the  Lytiitrata;  Thctmophoriacuta ; J 10.  the  Frogs;  J 11.  tlic  Ecclcsia- 
stucB  ; the  second  Phdus.  Tranattion  to  the  middle  comedy. 

§ 1.  Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Phili|>pus,  was  bom  at  Athena  about 
01.  82.  B.  c.  452.*  We  should  know  more  alrout  the  events  of  his 
life  had  the  works  of  his  rivals  been  preserved  ; for  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  satirized  in  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  has 
attacked  Cratinus  and  Rupolis  in  his  own  comedies.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  assert  that  he  passed  over  to  ^gina  with  hia  family,  together  with 
other  Attic  citizens,  as  a Clrriicltus  or  colonist,  when  that  island  was 
cleared  of  its  old  inhabitants,  and  that  he  became  possessed  df  some 
landed  property  there. t 

The  life  of  .\ristophanes  was  so  early  devoted  to  the  comic  stage,  that 
we  cannot  mistake  a strong  natural  tendency  on  his  part  for  this  vocation. 
He  brought  out  his  first  comedies  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  was  pre- 
vented (if  not  by  law,  at  all  events  by  the  conventions  of  society)  from 
allowing  them  to  appear  under  his  own  name.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  at  Athens  the  state  gave  itself  no  trouble  to  inquire  who  was  really 
the  author  of  a drama : this  was  no  subject  for  an  official  examination  ; 
but  the  magistrate  presiding  over  any  Dionysian  festival  at  which  the 
people  were  to  be  entertained  with  new  dramas,!  gave  any  chorus-teacher 
who  offered  to  instruct  the  chorus  and  actors  for  a new  drama  the  au- 
thority for  so  doing,  whenever  he  had  the  necessary  confidence  in  him. 
The  comic  poets,  as  well  as  the  tragic,  were  professedly  chorus-teachers, 
(^opoCi^aViraXoi,  or,  as  they  specially  called  themselves, 
and  in  all  official  proceedings,  such  as  assigning  and  bestowing  the 
prize,  the  state  only  inquired  who  had  taught  the  chorus,  and  thereby 

• It  is  clearly  an  exaggeration  when  the  Schol.  on  the  Frogs,  504,  calls  Aris- 
tophanes rg;i pstfaMirmsf,  i.  e.  about  I H years  old,  when  he  first  came  forward  as  a 
dramatist.  If  such  were  the  case,  he  would  have  been  at  his  prime  in  his  20th 
year,  and  would  have  ceased  to  compose  at  the  age  of  50.  In  tlie  pieces  of  Aris- 
tophanes we  discern  indications  of  advanced  age,  and  we  therefore  assume  that  he 
was  at  least  25  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  os  a comic  poet, 
(B.c.  427.) 

t See  Aristoph.  Acham.  052  ; Vila  Arisloph.  p.  14  ; Kiistcr,  ami  Thcagenca 
quoted  by  the  Schol.  on  Plat.  Apol.  p.  90,  8,  (p.  301,  Bckk.)  Tlic  Achamiana 
was  no  doubt  brought  out  by  failistratus  ; but  ii  is  clear  that  the  passage  quoted 
above  refened  the  public  to  the  poet  himself,  who  was  already  well  known  to  his 
audience. 

♦At  the  great  Dionysia,  the  first  archon ; (1  as  he  was  emphatically  called ;) 
at  the  Leiiiea,  the  basilcus,  or  king  archon. 
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brought  the  new  piece  before  the  public.  The  comic  poets  lihewise 
retained  for  a longer  jicriod  a cnstoni,  which  Sophocles  was  the  first 
to  discontinue  on  the  tragic  stage,  that  the  poet  and  chorus-teacher 
should  also  appear  as  the  protogomst  or  chief  actor  in  his  own  ]>icce. 
This  will  explain  what  Aristophanes  says  in  the  pnrabasis  of  the  Clouds, 
that  his  muse  at  first  exposed  her  children,  because,  as  a maiden,  she 
dared  nut  acknowledge  their  birth,  and  that  another  damsel  had  taken 
them  up  as  her  owi ; while  the  public,  which  could  not  be  long  in 
recognizing  the  real  author,  had  nobly  brought  up  and  educated  the 
foundlings.*  Aristophanes  handed  over  his  earlier  pieces,  and  some  of 
the  later  ones  too,  cither  to  Philonides  or  to  Callistratus,  two  chorus 
teachers,-  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time 
poets  and  actors ; and  these  persons  produced  them  on  the  stage.  The 
ancient  grammarians  state  that  he  transferred  to  Callistratus  the  political 
dramas,  and  to  Philonides  those  which  related  to  private  lifc.t  It  was 
these  persons  who  applied  for  the  chorus  from  the  archon,  who  pro- 
duced the  piece  on  the  stage,  and,  if  it  was  successful,  received  the  prize, 
of  which  we  have  several  examples  in  the  didascalise ; in  fact,  every- 
thing was  done  as  if  they  had  been  the  real  authors,  although  the  dis- 
criminating public  could  not  have  failed  to  discover  whether  the  real 
author  of  the  piece  was  the  newly-risen  genius  of  Aristophanes  or  the 
well-known  and  hacknied  Callistratus. 

§ 2.  The  ancients  themselves  did  not  know  whether  Philonides  or 
Callistratus  brought  out  the  Dnctaleis,  the  first  of  his  plays,  which  was 
performed  in  01.88,  l.B. c.  427.J  The  Piasters,  who  formed  the 
chonis  in  this  piece,  were  conceived  as  a company  of  revellers  who  had 
banqueted  in  a temple  of  Hercules,  (in  whose  worship  eating  and  drink- 
ing bore  a jirominent  part,§)  and  were  engaged  in  witnessing  a contest 
between  the  old  frugal  and  modest  system  of  education  and  the  frivolous 
and  talkative  education  of  modern  times,  in  the  persons  of  two  young 
men.  Temperate  (<ruy>p(ji)  and  Pro^igate  (xaraTruywi-.)  Brother 
Prnflignlc  was  represented,  in  a dialogue  between  him  and  his  aged 
father,  as  a despiser  of  Homer,  as  accurately  acquainted  with  legal  ex- 
pressions, (in  order,  of  course,  to  employ  them  in  pettifogging  quibbles,) 
and  as  a zealous  partizan  of  the  sophist  Thrasymachus,  and  of  Alcibiades 
the  leader  of  the  frivolous  youth  of  the  day.  ||  In  his  riper  years, 

• Compare  the  A'n/pAt«,  513,  wbere  he  says  that  many  considered  he  had  loo  long 

abatained  from  atru,  *«|f  In  the  parat>a$ia  of  the  If'fleyM,  he  compares 

himself  to  a ventriloqnist  who  had  before  spoken  through  otliers. 

t So  tile  annnj/in.  dc  comrdia  npvd  Raster,  The  Vita  Aristophants  has  the 
contrary  statement,  but  merely  from  an  error,  as  is  shown  by  Tarious  examples. 

♦ SrSot.  on  the  fVonrfs,  .531. 

^ Midler's  lioriana,  II.  12.  $ 10. 

II  In  the  important  fragment  preserved  by  Galen  'ti--r»«{«Tw  ■yxZrrat  Proirmiitm  , 
winch  has  been  recently  freed  from  some  corruptions  which  dlsBgured  it.  Sec 
Dindorf  .4W«/o/jA.  Frnijmenta,  Jttrt  J.  I. 
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Aristophanes  completed  in  the  Clmids  what  he  had  attempted  in  this 
early 

The  scrond  play  of  Aristophanes  was  the  Diifnjlonians,  and  was 
hrmight  ont  01.  68,  2.  b.  c.  426,  under  the  name  of  Onllistratns. 
This  was  the  first  piece  in  which  Aristophanes  adopted  the  hold  step  of 
making  the  people  themselves,  in  their  public  functions,  and  with  their 
measures  for  ensuring  the  public  good,  the  subject  of  his  comedy.  Me 
takes  credit  to  himself,  in  the  paraba.sis  of  the  Acharnians,  for  having 
detected  the  tricks  which  the  Athenians  allowed  foreigners,  ami  especially 
foreign  ambassadors,  to  play  upon  them,  by  lending  too  w illing  an  ear 
to  their  flatteries  and  misrepresentations.  lie  also  maintains  that  he 
has  shown  how  democratic  constitutions  fall  into  the  power  of  dema- 
gogues ; and  that  he  has  thereby  gained  a great  name  with  the  allies, 
and,  as  he  says,  with  humorous  rhodomontade,  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
King  himself.  Tlie  name  of  the  piece  is  obviously  connected  with  this. 
Wc  infer  from  the  statements  of  the  old  grammarians,*  that  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  formed  the  chorus,  were  represented  as  common  labourers 
in  the  mills,  the  lowest  sort  of  slaves  at  Athens,  w ho  were  branded  and 
were  forced  to  work  in  the  mills  by  way  of  punishment ; and  that  they 
passed  themselves  off  as  Babylonians,  i.  e.  as  ambassadors  from  Babylon. 

By  this  it  was  jircsumed  that  Babylon  had  revolted  against  the  great 
king,  who  was  constantly  at  war  with  Athens;  and  Aristophanes  thought 
that  the  credulous  Athenians  might  easily  be  gulled  into  the  belief  of 
something  of  the  kind.  The  play  would  therefore  be  nearly  related  to 
that  scene  in  the  Acharnian.i,  in  which  the  supjioscd  ambassadors  of  the 
Persian  monarch  make  their  appearance,  though  the  one  cannot  be  con- 
siilered  ns  a mere  rejietition  of  the  other.  Of  course,  these  fictitious 
Babylonians  were  represented  as  a cheat  practised  on  the  Athenian 
Dennis  by  the  demagogues,  who  were  then  (after  the  death  of  Pericles) 
at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  AristO])hnnes  had  made  Cleon  the  chief  butt 
for  his  wittv  attacks.  This  comedy  was  ))crfurmed  at  the  splendid 
festival  of  the  great  Dionysin.in  the  presence  of  the  nJlics  and  a number 
of  strangers  who  were  then  at  Athens ; and  wc  may  sec,  from  Cleon's 
earnest  endeavours  to  revenge  himself  on  the  poet,  how  severely  tlie 
powcrfid  demagogue  smarted  under  the  attack  made  upon  him.  He 

• See  especially  Hesycliios  on  the  Terse:  iMftlm  I Kftti  •. 

o these  are  tlie  wonts  of  one  of  tlie  characters  in  .Vristopharics,”  says  flesycluus, 
o when  lie  sees  the  Habi/hmiam  from  Mr  mi/f,  being  astonished  at  their  appeamnee, 
atid  not  kiiow'iiig  what  to  make  of  it."  The  verse  was  clearly  spoken  by  some  one, 
who  was  looking  at  the  choms  without  knowing  what  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent, and  who  mistook  tjiem  for  Hamians  branded  by  Pericles,  so  tliat  wtXoyr* 
contains  a direct  allusion  to  the  invention  of  letters  by  the  Samians,  Tlrnt  these 
Pabylonians  were  intended  to  represent  mill-slaves  appears  to  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  filet  that  Kucrates^  a demagogue  powerful  at  that  very  time,  po-seasrd 
mills.  (Aristoph.  Knightf,  234.)  The  piece,  however,  seems  to  have  been  directed 
cliietlv  against  Cleon. 
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dragged  Callistratua'  before  the  coMiicil  of  the  Five  Hundred,  (which,  as 
a supreme  tribunal,  had  also  tlie  superintendence  of  the  festival  amuse- 
ments,) and  ovenvhelmed  him  with  reproaches  and  threats.  With  re- 
gard to  Aristophanes  himself,  it  is  probable  that  Cleon  made  an  indirect 
attempt  to  bring  him  into  danger  by  an  indictment  against  him  for  as- 
suming the  rights  of  a citizen  w ithout  being  entitled  to  them,  (ypa^i/ 
There  is  no  doid)t  that  the  poet  successfully  repelled  the 
charge,  and  victoriously  asserted  his  civic  rights.t 

§ 3.  Ill  the  following  year,  (01.  88,  3.  n.  c.  425,)  at  the  I>mtca, 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Acharniaiis,  the  earliest  of  his  e.\tant 
dramas.  Compared  with  most  of  his  plays,  the  Acharnians  is  a harm- 
less piece ; its  chief  object  is  to  ilepict  the  earnest  longing  for  a jicaceful 
country  life  on  the  part  of  those  Athenians  who  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
babbling  of  the  market-place,  and  had  been  driven  into  the  city  against 
their  will  by  the  military  jilans  of  Pericles.  Along  with  this,  a few 
la.shes  are  administered  to  the  demagogues,  who,  like  Cleon,  had  inflamed 
tlic  martial  propensities  of  the  jicople,  and  to  the  generals,  who,  like 
Lamachus,  had  shown  far  too  great  a love  for  the  war.  We  have  also  in 
this  play  an  early  specimen  of  his  literary  criticism,  directed  against 
F.uripides,  whose  overwrought  attempts  to  move  the  feelings,  and  the 
vulgar  shrewdness  with  which  he  had  invested  the  old  heroes,  were 
highly  offensive  to  our  poet.  In  this  play  we  have  at  once  all  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy; — his  bold  and  genial  ori- 
ginality, the  lavish  abundance  of  highly  comic  scenes  with  which  he 
has  filled  every  part  of  his  piece,  the  suqirising  and  striking  delineation 
of  character  which  expresses  a great  deal  with  a few  master-touches, 
the  vivid  and  plastic  power  with  which  the  scenes  are  arranged,  the  case 
with  which  he  has  disposed  of  all  difficulties  of  space  and  time.  In- 
deed, the  jilay  jxisscsscs  its  author’s  peculiar  characteristics  in  such 
perfection  and  completeness,  that  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  give 
such  an  analysis  of  this,  lltc  oldest  extant  comedy,  as  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate not  merely  the  general  ideas,  which  we  have  already  given,  but 
also  the  whole  plot  and  technical  arrangement  of  the  drama. 

Tlic  stage  in  this  play  represents  sometimes  town  and  sometimes 
country,  and  was  probably  so  arranged  that  l>oth  were  shown  upon  it  at 
once.  When  the  comedy  begins,  the  stage  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the 
Pnyx,  or  place  of  public  assembly ; that  is  to  say,  the  spectator  saw  the 

•We  (tay  Cot/fstraCjia,  because,  as and  protagonist  in  the  AcAarnians, 
ho  acted  the  part  of  Dicwopolis,  and  because  the  public  could  not  fail  tounderatami 
the  words  aere;  r*  tftmvrit  vvi  KXl«,,w  i Vaf«v,  WierafMUt  V,  377  foil.,  aa  spoken  of 
the  performer  himself.  In  the  sr»srsr  of  the  parobasU  in  the  Achamiana  sve  do  not 
hesitate  to  recognise  Aristophanes,  wliosc  talents  could  not  liavc  remained  unknown 
to  the  public  for  three  years. 

t JScAo/.  Arham.  377.  ft  was  on  tliis  occasion,  aceortling  to  the  author  of  the 
Vila  Ai-iatnphanis,  tliat  Aristophanes  quoted  tliat  terse  of  Homer,  (Oifyaa.  1.  216,) 
aif  %rti  nt  itv  airif  iriyra. 
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bcnui  for  the  orator  cut  out  of  the  roi'k,  and  around  it  aoine  aeata  and 
otlier  objects  calculate*!  to  recal  the  recollection  of  the  well-known  place. 
Here  sits  the  worthy  Dic{CO]X)li»,  a citizen  of  the  old  school,  grumbling 
about  his  fellow  citizens,  who  do  not  come  punctually  to  the  I’nyx,  but 
lounge  idly  about  the  market-place,  which  is  seen  from  thence;  for  his 
own  part,  although  he  has  no  love  for  a town-life,  with  its  bustle  and 
gossip,  he  attends  the  assembly  regularly  in  order  to  speak  for 
peace.  On  a sudden  the  Prytuncs  come  out  of  the  council-house ; the 
jHsiplc  rush  in ; a wcll-liorn  Athenian,  Amphilheus,  who  boasts  of 
having  been  destined  by  the  gods  to  conclude  a peace  with  Sparta,  is 
dismissed  with  the  utmost  contempt,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Uicicopolis 
on  his  Irehall ; and  then,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  w ar  party,  ambas- 
sadors arc  intriMluced,  who  have  returned  from  Persia,  and  have  brought 
with  them  a Persian  mc8.sengcr,  “ the  Great  King’s  eye,”  w ith  his 
retinue : this  forms  a fantastic  procession,  which,  us  Aristophanes  hints, 
is  all  a trick  and  imposture,  gut  up  Ity  the  demagogues  of  the  w ar  party. 
Other  ambassadors  bring  a similar  messenger  from  Sitalccs,  king  of 
Tliracc,  on  whose  assistance  the  Athenians  of  the  day  built  a great  deal, 
and  drag  before  the  assembly  a miserable  rabble,  under  the  name  of 
picked  Odomantian  troops,  which  the  .\thenians  arc  to  take  into  their 
service  fur  very  high  iiay.  Meanwhile  Dicicopolis,  seeing  that  he  can- 
not turn  affairs  into  another  channel,  has  sent  Amphitheus  to  Sparta  on 
his  own  account;  the  messenger  returns  in  a few  minutes  with  various 
treaties,  (some  for  a longer,  others  for  a shorter  lime,)  in  the  form  of 
winc-jurs,  like  those  which  were  used  for  pouring  out  libations  on  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  of  peace;  DicicoiKilis  selects  a thirty  years’  truce 
by  sea  and  land,  which  dues  nut  smell  of  pitch  and  tnr,  like  a short 
armistice  in  which  there  is  only  just  time  to  calk  the  ships.  All  these 
delightful  scenes  are  possible  only  in  a comedy  like  that  of  the  Athenians, 
which  has  its  outward  form  for  the  representation  of  every  relation, 
every  function,  and  every  character ; which  is  able  to  sketch  everything 
in  bold  colours  by  means  of  grotesque  speaking  figures,  and  docs  not 
trouble  itself  with  confining  the.  activity  of  these  figures  to  the  laws  of 
reality  and  the  probabilities  of  actual  life.* 

The  first  dramatic  complication  which  Aristophanes  introduces  into 
his  plot,  arises  from  the  chorus,  which  consists  of  Acharniiins,  i.  e.,  the 
inhabitants  of  a large  village  of  Attica,  where  the  people  gained  a liveli- 
hood chiefly  by  charcoal-buniing,  the  materials  for  which  were  supplied 
by  the  neighbouring  mountain-forests  : they  are  represented  as  rUde, 


• III  all  Ihia,  comedy  docs  but  follow  in  its  own  way  the  spiiit  of  ancient  art  in 
general,  which  went  far  beyond  modern  art  in  finding  an  outward  expression  for 
every  thought  and  feeling  of  the  mind,  but  fell  short  of  our  art  in  keeping  up  an 
appearance  of  consistency  in  the  cniployineut  of  these  forms,  as  the  law  s of  actual 
life  would  have  required. 
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robust  old  follows,  hearts  of  oak,  martial  by  their  disposition,  and  cs]x;- 
dally  incensed  against  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  destroyed  all  the 
rineyards  in  their  first  invasion  of  Attica.  These  old  Aeharnians 
at  first  appear  in  pursuit  of  Ampliitlieus,  who,  they  hear,  has  gone  to 
Sparta  to  bring  treaties  of  peace ; in  his  stead,  they  fall  in  w ith  Diesc- 
o|iolis,  who  is  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  country 
Dioiiysia,  here  represented  as  an  abstract  of  every  sort  of  ntstic  merri- 
ment and  jollity,  from  which  the  Athenians  at  that  time  were  debarred. 
The  chorus  no  sooner  leanis  from  the  phallus-song  of  Ilicreopolis,  that 
he  is  the  person  who  has  sent  for  the  treaties,  than  they  fall  upon  him 
in  the  greatest  rage,  refuse  to  hear  a word  from  hint,  and  are  going  to 
stone  him  to  death  without  the  least  compunction,  when  Dicroopolis 
seizes  a charcoal-basket,  and  threatens  to  punish  it  as  a hostage  for  all 
that  the  Aeharnians  do  to  himself.  The  charcoal-basket,  which  the 
Aeharnians  needed  for  their  every-day  o.-cupations,  is  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  that  they  are  willing,  for  its  sake,  to  listen  to  Diemopolis  ; espe- 
cially as  he  has  promised  to  speak  with  his  head  on  a block,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  shall  he  beheaded  at  once  if  he  fails  in  his  defence.  All 
this  is  amusing  enough  in  itself,  hut  becomes  addilionallv  ludicrous 
when  we  remember  that  the  whole  of  Dictcopolis’s  behaviour  is  an 
imitation  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Euripides,  the  rhetorical  and  plaintive 
Telephus,  who  snatched  the  infant  Orestes  from  his  cradle  and  threatened 
to  put  him  to  death,  unless  Agamemnon  would  listen  to  him,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  same  danger  when  he  spoke  before  the  Aehreans  os 
Dictcopolis  is  when  he  argues  with  the  Aeharnians.  .Aristophanes 
pursues  this  parody  still  farther,  ns  it  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of 
exaggerating  the  situation  of  Dic.Topolis  in  a very  comic  manner  ; 
Dicnanrolis  applies  to  Euripides  himself,  (who  is  showm  to  the  spectators 
by  means  of  an  cccyclema,  in  his  garret,  surrounded  by  masks  and  cos- 
tumes, such  as  he  was  fond  of  employing  for  his  tragic  heroes,)  and 
begs  of  him  the  most  piteous  of  his  dresses,  upon  which  he  obtains  tbc 
most  deplorable  of  them  all,  that  of  Telephus.  We  pass  over  other 
mockeries  of  Euripides,  in  which  .Aristophanes  indulges  from  pure 
wantonness,  and  turn  to  the  following  scene,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  in 
the  jiicce,  in  which  Dicicopolis,  in  the  character  of  a comic  Telephus, 
and  with  his  head  over  the  block,  jilends  for  peace  w ith  the  .Spartans. 
It  is  obvious,  that  however  seriously  .Aristophanes  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  peace-party,  he  docs  not  on  this  occasion  speak  one  word  in 
serious  earnest.  He  derives  the  whole  Pelojionnesian  war  from  a bold 
frolic  on  the  part  of  some  drunken  young  men,  who  had  carried  off  a 
harlot  from  Mcgara,  in  reprisal  for  which  the  Megarians  had  seized  on 
some  of  the  attendants  of  Aspasia.  As  this  explanation  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  chorus  even  summons  to  its  assistance  the  warlike  lai- 
mnehus,  who  rushes  from  his  house  in  extravagant  military  cos- 
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tumc,*  Dicfcopolig  is  driven  to  have  recourse  to  argvmcnia  ml  hnmim'm, 
and  he  impresses  on  the  old  people  who  form  the  chorus,  that  lhr%j  arc 
obliged  to  serve  as  common  soldiers,  while  young  braggadocios,  like  La- 
machus,  made  a pretty  livelihood  by  serving  as  generals  or  ambassadors, 
and  so  wasted  the  fat  of  the  land.  Tliis  produces  its  effert,  and  the  chorus 
shows  an  inclination  to  do  justice  to  Dieicopolis.  This  catastrophe  of 
the  piece  is  followed  by  the  parahasis,  in  the  first  part  of  which  the 
ix»ct,  with  particular  reference  to  his  last  play,  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  being  an  estimable  friend  to  the  people;  he  says  that  he  does  not 
indeed  spare  them,  but  that  they  need  not  fear,  for  that  he  will  be  just 
in  his  satire,  t The  second  part,  however,  keeps  close  to  the  thought 
which  Dicscoiailis  had  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  chorii.s ; they  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  assumption  of  their  rights  by  the  clever,  witty,  and 
ready  young  men,  from  whom  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  the  law-courts. 

The  second  jiart  of  the  piece,  after  the  catastrophe  and  parahasis,  is 
merely  a description,  overflowing  with  wit  and  humour,  of  the  blessings 
which  peace  has  conferred  on  the  sturdy  Dieicopolis.  At  first  he  opens 
his  free  market,  which  is  visited  in  succession  by  a poor  starving  wretch 
from  Mcgara,  (the  neighbouring  country  to  Attica,  which,  poorly  gifted 
by  nature,  had  suflered  in  the  most  shocking  manner  from  the  Athenian 
blockade  and  the  yearly  devastations  of  its  territory,)  and  by  a stout 
Bmotian  from  the  fertile  land  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Athenians  for  its  cels.  For  want  of  other 
wares,  the  Megarian  has  dressed  up  his  little  dattghters  like  young  pigs, 
and  the  honest  Dicscopolis  is  willing  to  buy  them  ns  such,  though  he 
is  strangely  surjiriscd  by  some  of  their  jxiculiarities  ; — a purely  ludicrous 
scene,  which  w as  based,  perhaps,  on  the  popular  jokes  of  the  Athenians ; 
a Megarian  would  gladly  sell  his  children  as  little  pigs,  if  any  one 
would  take  them  off  his  hands  : — we  could  point  out  many  jokes  of  this 
kind  in  the  popular  life,  as  well  of  ancient  as  of  modem  times.  During 
this,  the  dealers  are  much  troubled  by  sycophants,  a race  who  lived 
by  indictments,  and  were  es[)ecially  active  in  hunting  for  violations 
of  the  customs’  laws ; J they  want  to  seize  on  the  foreign  goods  ns 
contraband,  but  Dictcojwlis  makes  short  work  with  them ; one  of  the 

• Consequently,  the  house  was  also  represented  on  the  stage  ; probably  the  town 
house  of  Dieicopolis  was  ill  the  middle,  on  the  one  side  tliat  of  Kuripides,  on  the 
other  that  of  I.amaehus.  On  the  left  was  the  place  which  represented  the  Pays  ; 
on  the  right  some  indication  of  a country  house  : this,  liowever,  occurs  only  in  the 
scene  of  the  countrj'  Dionysia,  all  the  rest  takes  place  in  the  city. 

f T.  65.5.  sXA*  v/AUt  ftn  won  }nVsf  it  rk  AVhen  WC  find  surh 

open  professions  as  this,  we  may  at  least  he  certain  that  Aristophanes  intctided  to 
direct  the  sting  of  his  comedy  against  that  oldy  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
really  bad. 

f The  sycophants,  no  doubt,  derived  their  names  from  a sort  of  fitit,  ».  e.  public 
information  against  those  who  injured  the  state  in  any  of  its  pecuniary  interests. 
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sycophants  he  drives  away  from  his  market;  the  other,  the  little  Nicar- 
chus,  he  binds  up  in  a bundle,  and  packs  him  on  the  back  of  the 
Boeotian,  who  shows  a desire  to  take  him  away  as  a laughable  little 
monkey. 

Now  begins,  on  a sudden,  the  Athenian  feast  of  the  pitchers  (the  Xdte). 
Lamachus  • in  vain  sends  to  Dicaeopolis  for  some  of  his  purchases,  in 
order  that  he  may  keep  the  feast  merrily ; the  good  citizen  keeps  every 
thing  to  himself,  and  the  chorus,  which  is  now  quite  converted,  admires 
tlic  prudence  of  Dieteopolis,  anil  the  happiness  he  has  gained  by  it.  In 
the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  a sumptuous  banquet,  others  beg  for 
some  share  of  his  peace ; he  returns  a gruff  answer  to  a countryman 
whose  cattle  have  been  harried  by  the  Boeotians ; hut  he  behaves  a little 
more  civilly  to  a bride  who  wants  to  keep  her  husband  at  home.  Mean- 
while, various  messages  are  brought ; to  Lamachus,  that  he  must  march 
against  the  Bccotians,  who  arc  going  to  make  an  inroad  into  Attica  at 
the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  Chocs ; to  Dicaeopolis,  that  he  must  go  to  the 
priest  of  Bacchus,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
Chocs.  Aristophanes  works  out  this  contrast  in  a very  amusing  manner, 
by  making  Dicaeopolis  parody  every  word  which  Lamachus  utters  as  he 
is  preparing  for  war,  so  as  to  transfer  it  to  his  own  festivities;  and  when, 
aflcr  a short  time  which  the  chorus  fills  up  by  a satirical  sung,  Lamachus 
is  brought  back  from  the  w ar  wounded,  and  supported  by  two  servants^ 
Dicscoj)olis  meets  him  in  a happy  state  of  intoxication,  and  leaning  on 
two  damsels  of  easy  virtue,  and  so  celebrates  his  triumph  over  the 
wounded  warrior  in  a very  conspicuous  manner. 

To  saj  nothing  of  the  pithy  humour  of  the  style,  and  the  beautiful 
rhythms  and  happy  tunis  of  the  choral  songs,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  series  of  scenes  has  been  devised  with  genial  merriment  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  that  they  must  have  produced  a highly  comic 
effect,  especially  if  the  scenery,  costumes,  dances,  and  music  were 
worthy  of  the  conceptions  and  language  of  the  poet.  The  piece,  if 
correctly  understood,  is  nothing  but  a Bacchic  revelry,  full  of  farce 
and  wantonness;  for  although  the  conception  of  it  may  rest  upon  a 
moral  foundation,  yet  the  author  is,  throughout  the  piece,  utterly 
devoid  of  seriousness  and  sobriety,  and  in  every  representation,  as 
well  of  the  victorious  as  of  the  defeated  party,  follows  the  impulses  of 
an  unrestrained  love  of  mirth.  At  most,  Aristophanes  expresses  his 
own  sentiments  in  the  pnrabasis  ; in  the  other  parts  of  the  play  we 
cannot  safely  recognize  the  opinions  of  the  poet  in  the  deceitful  mirror 
of  his  comedy. 

§ 4.  The  following  year  (01.  88,  4.  B.c.  424)  is  distinguished  in  the 

* That  Lamachus  is  only  a representative  of  the  n'arlikc  spirits  is  clear  from  his 
name,  * othenvise,  Phormio,  Demosthenes,  Paches,  and  other  Athenian 

heroeti  might  just  as  well  have  been  substituted  for  him. 
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history  of  comedy  by  the  appearance  of  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
It  was  the  first  piece  which  Aristojihancs  brought  out  in  his  own  name, 
and  he  w'bs  induced  by  peculiar  cirainistances  to  apjiear  in  it  as  an 
actor  himself.  This  piece  is  entirely  directed  against  Cleon  ; not,  like  the 
Babylonians,  and  at  a later  period  the  Wasps,  against  certain  measures 
of  his  policy,  but  against  his  entire  proceedings  and  influence  os  a 
demagogue.  There  is  a certain  degree  of  spirit  in  attacking,  even 
under  the  protection  of  Bacchic  revelry,  a jiopular  leader  who  was 
mighty  by  the  very  principle  of  his  policy,  viz.  of  advancing  the 
material  interests  and  immediate  advantage  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
jreople  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  else ; and  who  had  become  still 
more  formidable  by  the  system  of  terrorism  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  views.  This  system  consisted  in  throwing  all  the  citizens 
opposed  to  him  under  the  suspicion  of  being  concealed  aristocrats; 
in  the  indictments  which  he  brought  against  his  enemies,  and  which 
his  influence  with  the  law  courts  enabled  him  without  diffieulty  to 
turn  to  his  own  advantage;  and  in  the  terrible  severity  with  which 
he  urged  the  Athenians  in  the  public  assembly  and  in  the  courts 
to  put  down  all  movements  hostile  to  the  rule  of  the  democracy,  and  of 
which  his  proposal  to  massacre  the  Mitylenacans  is  the  most  striking 
c.vample.  Besides,  at  the  very  time  when  Aristophanes  composed  the 
Knighls,  Clcpn’s  reputation  had  attained  its  highest  jiitch,  for  fortune 
in  her  sjiort  had  realized  his  inconsiderate  boast,  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  capture  the  Spartans  in  Sphacteria ; the  triumph 
of  having  captured  these  formidable  w arriors,  for  which  the  best  generals 
had  contended  in  vain,  had  fallen,  like  an  over-ripe  fruit,  into  the  lap 
of  the  unmilitary  Cleon  (in  the  summer  of  the  year  425).  That  it 
really  was  a bold  measure  to  attack  the  powerful  demagogue  at  this  time, 
may  also  lie  inferred  from  the  statement  that  no  one  would  make  a 
mask  of  Cleon  for  the  poet,  and  still  less  appear  in  the  character  of 
Cleon,  so  that  Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  part  himself. 

The  Knighls  is  by  far  the  most  violent  and  angry  production  of  the 
Aristophanic  Muse ; that  which  has  most  of  the  bitterness  of  Archi- 
lochus, and  least  of  the  harmless  humour  and  riotous  merriment  of  the 
Uionysia.  In  this  instance  comedy  almost  transgresses  its  proiier 
limits  ; it  is  almost  converted  into  an  arena  for  political  champions 
fighting  for  life  and  death;  the  most  violent  party  animosity  is  combined 
with  some  obvious  traces  of  personal  irritation,  which  is  justified  by  the 
judicial  persecution  of  the  author  of  the  Babylonians.  The  piece  pre- 
sents a remarkable  contrast  to  the  Acharnians ; just  as  if  the  poet  wanted 
to  show  that  a checkered  variety  of  burlesque  scenes  w as  not  necessary  to 
his  comedy,  and  that  he  could  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  by  the 
simplest  means ; and  doubtless,  to  an  audience  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  hints  and  allusions  of  the  comedian,  the  Knights  must  have 
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possessed  still  greater  interest  than  the  Achamians,  though  modem 
readers,  fur  removed  from  the  times,  have  not  been  always  able  to 
resist  the  feeling  of  tediousness  produeed  by  the  prolix  scenes  of 
the  piece.  The  number  of  characters  is  small  and  unpretending; 
the  whole  dramatis  pcrsonce  consist  of  an  old  master  with  three 
slaves,  (one  of  whom,  a Paphlagonian,  completely  governs  his  master,) 
and  a sausage-seller.  The  old  master,  however,  is  the  Demvs  of 
Athens,  the  slaves  are  tlie  Athenian  generals  Ninias  and  Demosthenes, 
and  the  Pujihlagonian  is  Cleon : the  sausage-seller  alone  is  a fiction  of 
the  poet’s, — a rude,  uneducated,  impudent  fellow,  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  who  is  set  up  against  Cleon  in  order  that  he  may,  by  his  auda- 
city, bawl  dowTi  Cleon’s  impudence,  and  so  drive  the  formidable  dema- 
gogue out  of  the  field  in  the  only  way  that  is  possible.  Even  the  chorus 
has  nothing  imaginary  about  it,  but  consists  of  the  Knights  of  the 
State,*  i.c.  of  citizens  who,  according  to  Solon’s  classification,  which  still 
subsisted,  paid  taxes  according  to  the  rating  of  a knight’s  property,  and 
most  of  whom  at  the  same  time  still  served  as  cavalry  in  time  of  war  :f 
being  the  most  numerous  (Mirtion  of  the  wealthier  and  better  educated 
class,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  a decided  antijiathy  to  Cleon,  who 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mechanics  and  poorer  people. 
We  see  that  in  this  piece  Aristophanes  lays  all  the  stress  on  the 
political  tendency,  and  considers  the  comic  plot  rather  os  a form  and 
dress  than  as  the  body  and  primary  part  of  his  play.  I’he  allegory, 
which  is  obviously  chosen  only  to  cover  the  sharjiness  of  tlie  attack,  is 
cast  over  it  oidy  like  a thin  veil ; according  to  his  own  pleasure,  the 
poet  speaks  of  the  aifairs  of  the  Demus  sometimes  as  matters  of  family 
arrangement,  sometimes  as  public  transactions. 

The  whole  piece  has  the  form  of  a contest.  The  sausage-seller  (in 
whom  an  oracle,  which  has  been  stolen  from  the  Paphlagonian  while  he 
was  sleeping,  recognizes  his  victorious  opponent)  first  measures  his 
strength  against  him  in  a display  of  impudence  and  rascality,  by  which 
the  poet  assumes  that  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  demagogue  these 
are  the  most  essential.  The  sausage-seller  narrates  that  having,  while 
a boy,  stolen  a piece  of  meat  and  boldly  denied  the  theft,  a statesman 
had  predicted  that  the  city  would  one  day  trust  itself  to  his  guidance. 
After  the  parabasis,  the  contest  begins  afresh ; the  rivals,  who  had  in 
the  meantime  endeavoured  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  council, 

* Ifartily  of  actiial  knights,  so  that  in  this  case  reality  and  the  drama  were  one 
and  the  same.  That  no  phyte,  Imt  the  state  paid  the  expenses  of  this  chorus,  (if  we 
are  BO  to  explain  fss**'*?  m the  didascatia  of  the  piece  : see  the  examples  in  Dockh’a 
Public  Economy  of  Athena,  book  iii.  § 22,  at  the  end,)  is  no  ground  for  tlie  former 
inference. 

t That  .\ristophanes  considers  the  knights  as  a class  is  pretty  clear  from  their 
known  political  tendency ; as  part  of  the  Athenian  army,  he  often  describes  them 
as  sturdy  young  men,  fond  of  hurscmansliip,  and  dressed  in  grand  military  costume. 
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romc  bfcfore  Dcinus  himsrlf,  who  takes  his  sent  on  the  Pnj’X,  and  sue 
for  the  favour  of  the  childish  old  man.  Combined  with  serious  re- 
proaches directed  aj'ainst  Cleon’s  whole  system  of  policy,  we  have  a 
number  of  jokiiiff  contrivances,  os  when  the  sausage-seller  plaees  a 
cushion  under  the  Demus,  in  order  that  he  may  not  gall  that  which  sat 
by  the  oar  at  Salamis.*  The  contest  at  last  turns  uiion  the  oracles,  to 
which  Cleon  used  to  apiieal  in  his  public  speeches,  (and  we  knowr  from 
Thucydides  t how  much  the  people  were  influenced  throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  by  the  oracles  and  predictions  attributed  to  the  ancient 
prophets ;)  in  this  department,  too,  the  sausage-seller  outbids  his  rival  by 
])roducing  announcements  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  Uemus,  and  ruin 
to  his  0])i)onent.  As  a merry  su])plement  to  these  long-spun  transactions, 
we  have  a scene  which  must  have  been  highly  entertaining  to  eye  and  car 
alike : the  Paphlagonian  and  the  sausage-seller  sit  down  os  eating-house 
keepers  (viiiroXoi)  at  two  tables,  on  which  a number  of  hampers  and  eat- 
ables arc  set  out,  and  bring  one  article  after  the  other  to  the  Demus  with 
ludicrous  recommendations  of  their  excellences  ;t  in  this,  too,  the  sausage- 
seller  of  course  pays  his  court  to  the  Uemus  more  successfully  than  his 
rival.  After  a second  ])nrabasis  we  see  the  Demus — whom  the  sausage- 
seller  has  restored  to  youth  by  boiling  him  in  bis  kettle,  as  Medea  did 
jTlson — in  yonthfid  beauty,  Init  attired  in  the  old-fa-sliioned  sjrlendid  cos- 
tume, shining  w ith  iieace  and  contentment,  and  in  his  new  state  of  mind 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  former  absurdities. 

§ 5.  In  the  following  year  we  find  Aristophanes  (after  afresh  suit  § 
in  which  Cleon  had  involved  him)  bringing  out  the  Clouds,  and  so 
entering  upon  an  entirely  new  fiehl  of  comedy.  He  had  himself  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  a new  and  peculiar  flight  with  this  piece.  The 
public  and  the  judges,  however,  determined  otherwise ; it  w as  not  Aris- 
tophanes but  the  aged  Cratinus  who  obtained  the  first  prize.  The  young 
jK)Ct,  who  had  believed  himself  secure  against  such  a slight,  uttered 
some  warm  reproaches  against  the  public  in  his  next  play;  he  was  in- 
duced, however,  by  this  decision  to  revise  his  piece,  and  it  is  this 
rifarrimrnto  (which  deviates  considerably  from  tbe  original  form)  that 
bas  come  down  to  us.[|  ' 

There  is  hardly  any  work  of  antiquity  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 

* flit  VS*  1*  v.  78o.  f i hucyd.  ii.  St,  Tiii.  1. 

J The  two  euling  houses  are  represented  by  an  cccyclcma,  as  is  elcar  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  scene. 

§ See  the  Way>s,  v.  12H4.  According  to  the  Vita  Aristoph,  the  poet  had  to 
stand  three  suits  from  Cleon  touching  his  riglits  ns  a citizen. 

II  The  first  Ctoufh  had,  accunling  to  a delinito  tradition,  a different  parnhasis  ; 
it  wanted  the  contest  of  the  and  «hs«r  and  the  burning  of  the  school  at 

tile  end.  It  is  also  probable,  from  Diog.  LnCrt.  ii.  18,  (notwithstanding  ail  the 
confusions  which  he  has  made.)  that,  in  tiie  first  Clouds,  Socrates  was  brought  into 
connexion  with  Euripides,  ami  tvas  declared  to  have  had  a share  in  the  tragedies  of 
the  latter. 
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ettiinate  os  the  Clmnlt  of  Aristophanes.  Was  Socrates  really,  iK-rhajw 
only  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  the  fantastic  dreamer  and  sceptical 
sophist  which  this  piece  makes  him  ? And  if  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
not,  is  not  Aristophanes  a common  slanderer,  a buffoon,  who,  in  the 
vagaries  of  his  humour,  presumes  to  attack  and  revile  even  what  is  purest 
and  noblest  ? Where  remains  his  solemn  promise  never  to  make  what 
was  right  the  objeet  of  his  comic  satire  ? 

If  there  be  any  way  of  justifying  the  character  of  Aristophanes,  as 
it  appears  to  us  in  all  his  dramas,  even  in  this  hostile  eneounter  with 
the  noblest  of  philosophers  j we  must  not  attempt,  as  some  modem 
writers  have  done,  to  convert  Aristophanes  into  a profound  philosopher, 
opposed  to  Socrates ; but  we  must  be  eontent  to  recognize  in  him, 
even  on  this  occasion,  the  vigilant  patriot,  the  well-meaning  citizen  of 
Athens,  whose  object  it  is  by  all  the  means  in  bis  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  native  eountry,  so  fiu-  as  he  is  capable  of  under- 
standing them. 

As  the  piece  in  general  is  directed  against  the  new  system  of  education, 
we.  must  first  of  all  explain  its  nature  and  tendency.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  school-education  of  the  Greeks  was  limited 
to  a very  few  subjects.  From  his  seventh  year,  the  boy  was  sent  to 
schools  in  which  he  learned  reading  and  writing,  to  play  on  the  lute  and 
sing,  and  the  usual  routine  of  gymnastic  exercises.*  In  these  schools  it 
was  customary  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind,  in  addition  to  these 
acquirements,  the  works  of  the  poets,  especially  Homer,  as  the  foundation 
of  all  Greek  training,  tlie  religious  and  moral  songs  of  the  lyric  poets, 
and  a modest  and  decent  Ijchaviour.  This  instruction  ceased  when  the 
youth  was  apjiroaehing  to  manhood ; then  the  only  means  of  gaining 
instruction  was  intercourse  with  older  men,  listening  to  what  was  said  in 
the  market-place,  where  the  Greeks  spent  a, large  portion  of  the  day, 
taking  a jiart  in  public  life,  the  jioctic  contests,  which  were  connected 
with  the  religious  festivals,  and  made  generally  known  so  many  works  of 
genius ; and,  as  far  as  bodily  training  was  concerned,  frequenting  the 
gymnasia  kept  up  at  the  public  expense.  Such  was  the  methorl  of  edu- 
cation up  to  the  I’crsian  war ; and  no  effect  was  produced  uiron  it  by  the 
more  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  any  more  than  by  the  historical 
writings  of  the  jicriod,  for  no  one  ever  thought  of  seeking  the  elements 
of  a regular  education  from  Heraclitus  nr  Pythagoras,  but  whoever 
applied  himself  to  them  did  so  for  his  life.  Witli  the  Persian  war, 
however,  according  to  an  important  observation  of  Aristotlc,t  an  entirely 
new  striving  after  knowledge  and  education  dcvelojied  itself  among  the 
Greeks ; and  subjects  of  instruction  were  established,  w Inch  soon  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  the 

* b ytxfituuTttTiv,  tt  ntfutirTiv,  tf  t Arintot.  2*olU,  viii.  0, 
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nation,  'flic  art  of  apcaking,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  exercise 
only  to  practical  life  and  its  avocations,  now  became  a subject  of 
school-training,  in  connexion  with  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
with  ideas  and  views  of  various  kinds,  such  as  seemed  suitable  to  the 
design  of  guiding  and  ruling  men  by  eloquence.  All  this  taken  together, 
constituted  the  lessons  of  the  Sophists,  which  we  shall  contemplate  more 
nearly  hereafter;  and  which  produced  more  important  effects  on  the 
education  and  morals  of  the  Greeks  than  anything  else  at  that  time. 
That  the  very  principles  of  the  sophists  roust  have  irritated  an  Athenian 
with  the  views  and  feelings  of  Aristophanes,  and  have  at  once  produced 
a spirit  of  opposition,  is  sulGciently  obvious : the  new  art  of  rhetoric, 
always  eager  for  advantages,  and  especially  when  transferred  to  the 
dangerous  ground  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the  popular  law-courts, 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  Aristophanes  as  a perilous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  selfish  demagogues  ; he  saw  w ith  a glance 
how  tlie  very  foundations  of  the  old  morality,  upon  wRich  tlie  weal  ot 
Athens  appeared  to  him  to  rest,  must  be  sapped  and  rooted  up  by  a 
stream  of  oratory  which  had  the  skill  to  turn  everything  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage. Accordingly,  he  makes  repeated  attacks  on  the  whole  race  of 
the  artificial  orators  and  sceptical  reasoners,  and  it  is  with  them  tliat  he 
is  principally  concerned  in  the  Clouds. 

The  real  object  of  this  piece  is  stated  by  the  jx>et  himself  in  tlie  para- 
basis  to  the  Wasps,  which  was  comiioscd  in  the  following  year ; he  says 
that  he  had  attacked  the  fiend  which,  like  a night-mare,  plagued  fathers 
and  grandfathers  by  night,  besetting  inexperienced  and  harmless  people 
with  all  sorts  of  pleadings  and  pettifogging  tricks.*  It  is  obvious  that  it 
is  not  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  who  are  alluded  to  here,  but  the  young 
men  who  abused  the  facility  of  speaking  which  they  had  acquired  in  the 
schools  by  turning  it  to  the  ruin  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  drama  depends  on  this : an  old  Athenian,  who  is  sore  pressed 
by  debts  and  duns,  first  labours  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  tricks  and 
stratagems  of  the  new  rhetoric,  and  finding  that  he  is  too  stiff  and  awk- 
ward for  it,  sends  to  this  school  his  youtliful  son,  who  has  hitlicrto  spent 
his  life  in  tlic  ordinary  avocations  of  a wcll-bom  cavalier.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  son,  being  initiated  into  the  new  scepticism,  turns  it 
against  his  own  father,  and  not  only  beats  him,  hut  proves  that  he  has 
done  so  justly.  The  error  of  Aristophanes  in  identifying  the  school  of 
Socrates  witli  that  of  tlie  new-fangled  rhetoric  must  have  arisen  from 
his  putting  Socrates  on  the  same  footing  with  sophists,  like  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias,  and  then  preferring  to  make  his  fellow  citizen  the  butt  of 
his  witticisms,  rather  than  his  foreign  colleagues,  who  paid  only  short 
visits  to  Athens.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Aristophanes  was  mistaken. 

* Compare,  by  way  of  explanation,  also  Acharnians,  713.  Bif^t  1347.  frogs,  14 1* 
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It  must  Indeed  be  allowed  tltat  Socrates,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
had  not  advanced  with  tliat  security  with  which  we  see  him  invested  in 
the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  he  still  took  more  part  in  the 
speculations  of  the  Ionian  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  universe,* 
tlian  he  did  at  a later  period ; that  certain  wild  elements  were  still  mixed 
up  in  his  theory,  and  not  yet  purged  out  of  it  by  the  Socratic  dialectic : 
still  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  Socrates  should  ever  have  kept  a school 
of  rhetoric  (and  this  is  the  real  question),  in  which  instruction  was 
given,  as  in  those  of  the  sophists,  how  to  make  the  worse  appear  tlie 
better  reason. t But  even  this  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  Aris- 
tophanes may  have  been  undesigned  : we  sec  from  passages  of  his  later 
comedies,!  actually  regarded  Socrates  as  a rhetorician  and 

declaimer.  He  was  probably  deceived  by  appearances  into  the  belief 
that  the  dialectio  of  Socrates,  the  art  of  investigating  the  truth,  was 
the  same  as  the  sophis'ry  which  ajtcd  it,  and  which  was  but  the  art  of 
producing  a deceitful  resemblance  of  the  truth.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a serious 
reproach  to  Aristophanes  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  distinguish 
more  accurately  between  the  two : but  how  ollcn  it  happens  that  men, 
with  the  best  intentions,  condemn  arbitrarily  and  in  the  lump  those  ten- 
dencies and  exertions  which  they  dislike  or  cannot  appreciate. 

The  whole  play  of  the  Clouds  is  full  of  ingenious  ideas,  such  as  the 
chorus  of  Clouds  itself,  which  Socrates  invokes,  and  which  represents 
appropriately  the  light,  airy,  and  fleeting  natiire  of  the  new  philo- 
Bophy.§  A number  of  popular  jokes,  such  as  generally  attach  them- 
selves to  the  learned  class,  and  banter  the  supposed  subtilties  and  rcKne- 
ments  of  philosophy,  are  here  heaped  on  the  school  of  Socrates,  and 
often  delivered  in  a very  comic  manner.  The  worthy  Strepsiades,  whose 
home-bred  understanding  and  mother-wit  are  quite  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  subtle  tricks  of  the  school-philosophers,  until  at 
last  his  own  ex))crience  leaches  him  to  form  a diflerent  judgment,  is 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piece  a most  amusing  character. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  piece  cannot  overcome  the  defect 
arising  from  tlic  oblique  views  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the  superficial 
manner  in  which  the  philoso])hy  of  Socrates  is  treated,— at  least  not  in 


t The  nrrtf*  or  fS/jrrr.  and  the  or  iUajtt  X^#f.  Aristophanes  makes  tha 

former  manner  of  speakinp  the  representative  of  the  assuming  and  arrogant  youth, 
and  tile  latter  of  the  old  respectable  education,  and  personifies  them  both. 

J See  Aristoph.  Frops^  J491.  Birds,  IS.'j.'i.  Eupnlis  had  given  a more  correct 
picture  of  Socrates,  at  least  in  regard  to  his  outward  appearance.  Bcrgk  de  ret, 
com.  Alticie,  p.  fi.'iit. 

f That  this  chorns  loses  Its  special  character  towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  and 
even  preaches  reverence  of  the  gods,  is  a point  of  resomblauee  between  it  and  the 
choruses  in  the  Ac/iamims  and  the  if’asps,  who  at  least  act  rather  according  to  the 
gniernl  character  of  the  Greek  chorus,  which  was  on  the  whole  the  same  for  tragedy 
and  comedy,  than  according  to  the  yair/icu/arjiarr  which  has  been  assigned  to  them. 
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the  cytt  uf  any  one  who  is  unable  to  surrender  himself  to  the  delusion 
under  which  Aristophanes  a|)pears  to  have  laboured. 

§ 6.  The  following  yt'ar  (01.  80,  2.  s.c.  422)  brought  the  Hasps  of 
Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  Tlie  IVasps  is  so  connected  with  the  Clouds, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a similarity  of  design  in  the  development 
of  certain  thoughts  in  each.  The  Clouds,  especially  in  its  original  form, 
was  directed  against  the  young  Athenians,  who,  as  wrangling  tricksUrs, 
vexed  the  simple  inoffensive  citizens  of  Athens  by  bringing  them  against 
their  will  into  the  law-courts.  The  Hhsps  is  aimed  at  the  old  Athe- 
nians, who  took  their  seats  day  after  day  in  great  masses  as  judges,  and 
being  compensated  for  their  loss  of  time  by  the  judieial  fees  established 
by  Pericles,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  causes, 
which  had  become  infinitely  multiplied  by  the  obligation  on  the  allies  to 
try  their  suits  at  Athens,  and  by  the  party  spirit  in  the  state  itself: 
whereby  these  old  peojile  had  acquired  fur  too  surly  and  snarling  a 
spirit,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  accused.  There  are  two  persons 
opposed  to  one  another  in  this  picee ; the  old  Phitocleon,  wlio  has  given 
up  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  office  of  judge  (in  consequence  of  which  he  jiays  the  profoundest 
respect  to  Cleon,  the  patron  of  the  popular  courts);  and  his  son  Bdelycleon, 
who  has  a horror  of  Cleon  and  of  the  severity  of  the  courts  in  general. 
It  is  very  remarkable  how  entirely  the  course  of  the  action  between  these 
two  characters  rorres|)Ond8  to  that  in  the  Clouds,  so  that  we  can  hardly 
mistake  the  intention  of  Aristophanes  to  make  one  piece  the  counterpart 
of  the  other.  The  irony  of  fate,  which  the  aged  Strejisiadcs  experiences, 
when  that  which  had  been  the  greatest  object  of  his  wishes,  namely,  to 
have  his  son  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  rhetorical  fluency  of  the 
Sophists,  soon  turns  out  to  he  the  greatest  misfortune  to  him, — is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  irony  of  which  the  young  Bdelycleon  is  the  object  in 
the  Wasps;  for,  after  having  directed  all  his  efforts  towards  curing  his 
father  of  his  mania  for  the  profession  of  judge,  and  having  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so,  (partly  by  establishing  a private  dicasterion  at  home, 
and  partly  by  recommending  to  him  the  charms  of  a fashionable  luxurious 
life,  such  ns  the  young  Athenians  of  rank  were  attached  to,)  he  soon 
bitterly  repents  of  the  metamorphosis  which  he  has  effected,  since  the 
old  man,  by  a strange  mixture  of  his  old-fashioned  rude  manners  with 
the  luxury  of  the  dav,  allows  his  dissoluteness  to  carry  him  much  farther 
than  Bdelycleon  had  either  expected  or  desired. 

Tlie  Wasps  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes.*  We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  happy  invention 

• tVe  cannot  by  any  means  accept  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's  judgment,  that  this  play 
is  inferior  to  the  other  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  we  entirely  approve  of  the  warm 
apology  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  edition  of  the  fVasps,  1835,  the  object  of  which 
has  unfortunately  prevented  the  editor  from  giving  the  eomedy  in  its  fuli  proportions, 
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of  the  masks  of  the  chorus.*  The  same  spirit  of  amusing  novelty  per- 
vades the  whole  piece.  The  most  farcical  scene  is  the  first  between  two 
dogs,  which  Bdelycleon  sets  on  foot  for  the  gratification  of  his  father, 
and  in  which  not  only  is  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  Athenians 
parodied  in  a ludicrous  manner,  but  also  a particular  law-suit  between 
the  demagogue  Cleon  and  the  general  l.Aches  appears  in  a comic  con- 
trast, which  must  have  forced  a laugh  from  the  gravest  of  the  spectators. 

§ 1.  We  have  still  a fifth  comedy,  the  Peace,  which  is  connected 
with  the  hitherto  unbroken  series;  it  is  established  by  a didascalia, 
which  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  that  it  was  produced  at 
the  great  Dionysia  in  01.  89,  3.  b.c.  421.  Accordingly,  tliis  play 
made  its  appearance  on  the  stage  shortly  before  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
which  concluded  the  first  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and,  as  was 
then  fully  believed,  was  destined  to  put  a final  stop  to  this  destructive 
contest  among  the  Greek  states. 

The  subject  of  the  Peace  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Achar- 
nians,  except  that,  in  the  latter,  peace  is  represented  as  the  wish  of  an 
individual  only,  in  the  former  as  wished  for  by  all.  In  the  Achamians, 
the  chorus  is  opposed  to  peace ; in  the  Peace,  it  is  composed  of  country- 
men of  Attica,  and  all  parts  of  Greece,  who  are  full  of  a longing  desire 
for  peace.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  in  dramatic  interest  the 
Achamians  far  excels  the  Peace,  which  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  unity 
of  a strong  comic  action.  It  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  highly  amusing 
to  see  how  Trygseus  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  an  entirely  new 
sort  of  Pegasus, — a dung  beetle, — and  there,  amidst  all  kinds  of  dangers, 
in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the  daemon  of  war,  carries  off  the  goddess  Peace, 
with  her  fair  companions,  Harvesthome  and  Mayday ; t but  the  sacrifice 
on  account  of  the  peace,  and  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  Try- 
gseus with  Harvesthome,  are  split  up  into  a number  of  separate  scenes, 
without  any  direct  progress  of  the  action,  and  without  any  great  vigour 
of  comic  imagination.  It  is  also  too  obvious,  that  Aristophanes  endea- 
vours to  diminish  the  tediousness  of  these  scenes  by  some  of  those  loose 
jokes,  which  never  failed  to  produce  their  effect  on  the  common  people 
of  Athens ; and  it  must  be  allowed,  in  general,  tliat  the  poet  often  ex- 
presses better  rules  in  respect  to  his  rivals  than  he  has  observed  in  his 
own  pieces.  { 

§ 8.  There  is  now  a gap  of  some  years  in  the  hitherto  unbroken  chain 
of  Aristophanic  comedies;  but  our  loss  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
Birds,  which  was  brought  out  in  01.  91,  2.  b.c.  414.  If  the  Achar- 

• Chap.  XXVII.  } 5. 

f So  we  venture  to  translate  and 

^ It  should  be  added,  that  according  to  the  old  grammarians  Eratosthenes  and 
Crates,  there  were  two  plays  by  Aristophanes  with  this  title,  though  there  is  no 
Indication  that  the  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  not  that  which  anneared  in 
the  year  421. 
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nians  is  a specimen  of  the  youthful  vigour  of  Aristophanes,  it  appears 
in  the  Birds  displayed  in  all  its  splendour,  and  with  a style,  in  which  a 
proud  flight  of  imagination  is  united  with  the  coarsest  jocularity  and 
most  genial  humour. 

The  Birds  belongs  to  a period  when  the  power  and  dominion  of 
Athens  had  attained  to  an  extent  and  splendour  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  time  about  01.  81,  I.  b.  c.  456,  before  the  military 
power  of  Athens  was  overthrown  in  Egypt.  Athens  had,  by  the  very 
favourable  ]>eace  of  Nicias,  strengthened  her  authority  on  the  sea  and 
in  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ; had  shaken  the  policy  of  the  Pcloponnese 
by  skilful  intrigues ; had  brought  her  revenues  to  the  highest  point  they 
ever  attained ; and  finally  had  formed  the  plan  of  extending  her  authority 
by  sea  and  on  the  coasts,  over  the  western  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  which  had  commenced  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices.  The  disposition  of  the  Athenians  at  this  period  is  known  to 
us  from  Thucydides : they  allowed  their  demagogues  and  soothsayers  to 
conjure  up  before  them  the  most  brilliant  visionary  prospects ; hence- 
forth nothing  appeared  unattainable ; people  gave  themselves  up,  in 
general,  to  the  intoxication  of  extravagant  hopes.  The  hero  of  the  day 
was  Alcibiades,  with  his  frivolity,  his  presumption,  and  that  union  of 
a calculating  understanding  with  a bold,  unfettered  imagination,  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished ; and  even  when  he  was  lost  to  Athens 
by  the  unfortunate  prosecution  of  the  Hermocopidie,  the  disposition 
which  he  had  e.xcited  still  survived  for  a considerable  time. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  .Aristophanes  composed  bis  Birds.  In  order 
to  comprehend  this  comedy  in  its  connexion  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nut  to  attribute  to  it  more  than  it  really  con- 
tains, it  is  especially  necessary  to  take  a rigorous  and  exact  view  of  the 
action  of  the  piece.  Two  Athenians,  Peisthelarus  and  Euelpides, 
(whom  we  may  call  AgilcUor  and  Hnpegood,)  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
restless  life  at  Athens,  and  the  number  of  law-suits  there,  and  have 
wandered  out  into  the  wide  world  in  search  of  Hoopoo,  an  old  mytho- 
logical kinsman  of  the  Athenians.*  They  soon  find  him  in  a rocky  desert, 
where  the  whole  host  of  birds  assemble  at  the  call  of  IIoopoo : for  some 
time  they  arc  disposed  to  treat  the  two  strangers  of  human  race  as 
national  enemies ; but  are  at  last  induced,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Hoopoo,  to  give  them  a hearing.  Upon  this.  Agitator  lays  before  them 
his  grand  ideas  about  the  primeval  sovereignty  of  the  birds,  the  important 
rights  and  privileges  they  have  lost,  and  how  they  ought  to  win  them 
all  back  again  by  founding  a great  city  for  the  whole  race  of  birds : and 
this  would  remind  the  spectators  of  the  plan  of  centralization,  (erwot- 

* It  is  said  to  hive  been,  in  fact,  the  Thracian  king  Tcrcus,  who  had  married 
Fandion's  daughter  Frocne,  and  waa  turned  into  a hoopoo,  his  wife  being  meta- 
morphoacd  into  a nightingale. 
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Kinftoc,)  which  the  Athenian  statesmen  of  the  ilaj-  often  employed  for  the 
establishment  of  dcmoeracy,  even  in  the  Peloponncse.  While  Agitator 
undertakes  all  the  solemnities  which  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  a 
Greek  city,  and  drives  away  the  crowd,  which  is  soon  collected,  of  priests, 
writers  of  hymns,  prophets,  land-surveyors,  inspectors-gcncral,  and  legis- 
lators,-,—scenes  ftdl  of  satirical  reflexion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
in  their  colonies  and  in  allied  states, — Hopegood  superintends  the  build- 
ing of  this  castlc-in-thc-air,  this  Cloudairkootowii,  QitfiXoicoKKvyin,)  and 
shortly  after  a messenger  makes  his  appearance  with  a most  amusing 
description  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  fabric  was  constnicted  by  the 
labours  of  the  tliflerent  species  of  birds.  Agitator  treats  this  description 
as  a lie ; • and  the  spectators  are  also  sensible  that  Cloudcuckootown 
exists  only  in  imagination,  since  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  flies 
past  without  having  jicrceived,  on  her  way  from  heaven  to  earth,  the 
faintest  trace  of  the  great  blockading  fortress,  f The  aflFair  creates  all 
the  more  sensation  among  men  on  this  account,  and  a number  of  swag- 
gerers come  to  get  their  share  in  the  promised  distribution  of  wings, 
without  Agitator  being  able  to  make  any  use  of  those  new  citizens  for 
his  city,  .^s,  however,  men  leave  off  sacrifieing  to  the  gods,  and  pay 
honour  to  the  birds  only,  the  gods  themselves  arc  obliged  to  enter  into 
the  imposture,  and  bear  a part  in  the  absurdities  w'hich  result  from  it. 
An  agreement  is  made  in  which  Zeus  himself  gives  up  his  sovereignty  to 
Agitator;  this  is  brought  about  by  a contrivance  of  Agitator;  he  has  the 
skill  to  win  over  Hercules,  who  has  come  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
gods,  with  the  savoury  smell  of  certain  birds,  whom  he  has  arrested  as 
aristocrats,  and  is  roasting  for  his  dinner.  At  the  end  of  the  comedy 
Agitator  appears  with  Sovereignty,  (Bam'Xtia,)  splendidly  attired  as 
his  bride,  brandishing  the  thunder-bolts  of  Zeus,  and  in  a triumphal 
hymeneal  procession,  accompanied  by  the  whole  tribe  of  birds. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  have  purposely  omitted  all  the  subordinate 
parts,  amusing  and  brilliant  as  they  arc,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtain- 
ing a correct  view  of  the  whole  piece.  People  have  often  overlooked 
the  general  scope  of  the  ploy,  and  have  sought  for  a signification  in 
the  details,  which  the  plan  of  the  whtile  would  not  allow.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  Athens  can  have  been  intended  under  Cloudcuckootown,  espe- 
cially ns  this  city  of  the  birds  is  treated  as  a mere  imagination : moreover, 
the  birds  arc  real  birds  throughout  the  play,  and  if  Aristophanes  had 
intended  to  represent  his  countrymen  under  these  masks,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Athenians  would  have  been  shown  in  them  in  a very  different 


* V.  lir>7*  7rs  iXnfiZf  pulyira! 

f Of  cou«e  we  «ec  nothing  of  the  new  city  on  the  stages  which  throughout  the 
piece  represent*  a rocky  place  with  trees  about  it,  ami  with  the  house  of  the  Epop« 
in  the  centre,  which  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  converted  into  the  kitcheu  here  the 
birds  are  roasted. 
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wav.*  Brailles,  it  is  very  dilBcult  to  believe  that  Agitator  and  Ilopcgood 
were  intended  to  represent  any  Athenian  statcsnieii  in  particular;  the 
chief  nders  of  the  people  at  that  time  could  not  jwiisibly  have  shown 
themselves  diametrically  opjioscd,  as  Agitator  does,  to  the  judicial  and 
legislative  system,  and  to  the  sycophancy  of  the  Athenians.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  |ioct’s  e.vpress  declaration,  they  are  Athenians,  the  genuine  oil- 
spring  of  Athens,  and  it  is  clear,  that  in  these  two  characters,  he  in- 
tended to  give  two  jierfect  8]>ccimena  of  the  Athenians  of  the  day ; the 
one  is  an  intriguing  projector,  a restless,  inventive  genius,  who  knows 
how  to  give  a plausible  ap])earanre  to  the  most  irrational  schemes;  the 
other  is  an  honest,  credulous  fool,  who  enters  into  the  follies  of  his 
companion  with  the  utmost  simplicity. t Consequently,  the  whole  piece 
is  a satire  on  Athenian  frivolity  and  credulity,  on  that  building  of 
castles  in  the  air,  and  that  dreaming  expectation  of  a life  of  luxury  and 
case  to  which  the  Athenian  jieople  gave  themselves  up  in  the  mass: 
but  the  satire  is  so  general,  there  is  so  little  of  anger  and  bitterness,  so 
much  of  fantastic  humour  in  it,  that  no  comedy  could  make  a more 
agreeable  and  harmless  impression.  We  must,  in  this,  dissent  entirely 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  judges,  who,  though  they  crowned  the 
Knights,  awarded  only  the  second  prize  to  the  Birds  ; it  seems  that  they 
were  better  able  to  appreciate  the  firree  of  a violent  personal  attack  than 
the  creative  fulness  of  comic  originality. 

§ 9.  We  have  two  plays  of  Aristophanes  which  came  out  in  01.  92,  I. 
B.  c.  411,  (if  our  chronological  data  ore  correct,)  the  Lysisirata  and  the 
Thesmophoriazuser . A didascalia,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  assigns 
the  Lysisirata  to  this  year,  in  which,  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  occupation  of  Deccleia  by  the  SparUins,  and  their 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia,  the  war  began  to  press  heavily 
upon  the  Athenians.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  of  Athens  had 
fallen  into  a fluctuating  state,  which  ended  in  an  oligarchy : a board  of 
commissioners,  (irprf/louXoi,)  consisting  of  men  of  the  greatest  rank  and 
consideration,  superintended  all  the  affairs  of  state ; and,  a few  months 
after  the  representation  of  the  Thesmophoriazusm,  began  the  rule  of  the 
Four  hundred.  Aristophanes,  who  hail  all  along  been  attached  to  the 
peace-party,  which  consisted  of  the  thriving  landed  proprietors,  now 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  longing  fur  peace,  as  if  all  civic  rule  and 
harmony  in  the  state  must  necessarily  be  restored  by  a cessation  from 
war.  In  the  Lysistrata  this  longing  for  peace  is  exhibited  in  a farcical 
form,  which  is  almost  without  a parallel  for  extravagant  indecency ; the 

* That  several  points  applicable  to  Athens  occur  in  the  Cloudcookootown  (the 
Acropolis,  with  the  w-»rship  of  Miners-a  Polias,  the  Pelas^an  wall,  &c.)  proves 
nothing  but  this,  ttiat  the  Athenians,  who  plan  the  city,  made  use  of  names  common 
at  home,  as  was  always  the  custom  in  colonies. 

t tVe  may  remark  that  Buelpides  only  remains  on  the  stage  till  the  plan  of 
Ifephelococcygia  is  formed  : after  that,  tlie  poet  has  no  further  employment  for  him. 
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women  are  represented  as  compelling  their  husbands  to  come  to  terms, 
by  refusing  them  the  exercise  of  their  marital  rights ; but  the  care  with 
which  he  abstains  from  any  direct  political  satire  shows  how  fluctuating 
all  relations  were  at  that  time,  and  how  little  Aristophanes  could  tell 
whither  to  turn  himself  with  the  vigour  of  a man  who  has  chosen  his 
party. 

In  the  Thesmophoriazustp,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Lysistrata,* 
Aristophanes  keeps  still  further  aloof  from  ]>olitics,  and  plunges  into 
literary  criticism,  (such  as  before  only  served  him  for  a collateral  orna- 
ment,) which  he  helps  out  with  a complete  apparatus  of  indecent  jokes. 
Euripides  passed  for  a woman-hater  at  Athens : but  without  any 
reason ; for,  in  his  tragedies,  the  charming,  susceptible  mind  of  woman 
is  as  often  the  motive  of  good  as  of  bad  actions.  General  opinion,  how- 
ever, had  stamped  him  as  a misogj-nist.  Accordingly,  the  piece  turns 
on  the  fiction  that  the  women  had  resolved  at  the  feast  of  the  Theamo- 
phoria,  when  they  were  quite  alone,  to  take  vengeance  on  Euripides,  and 
punish  him  with  death ; and  that  Euripides  was  desirous  of  getting 
some  one  whom  he  might  pass  oflp  for  a woman,  and  send  os  such  into 
this  assembly.  The  first  person  who  occurs  to  his  mind,  the  delicate, 
effeminate  Agathon — an  excellent  opportunity  for  travestying  Agathon’s 
manner — will  not  undertake  the  business,  and  only  furnishes  the  costume, 
in  which  the  aged  Mnesilochus,  the  father-in-law  and  friend  of  Euripides, 
is  dressed  up  as  a woman.  Mnesilochus  conducts  his  friend’s  cause 
with  great  vigour;  but  he  is  denounced,  his  sex  is  discovered,  and,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  women,  he  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a Scythian 
police-slave,  tmtil  Euripides,  having  in  vain  endeavoured,  in  the  guise  of 
a tragic  Menelaus  and  Perseus,  to  carry  off  this  new  Helen  and  Andro- 
meda, entices  the  Scythian  from  his  watch  over  Mnesilochus  by  an 
artifice  of  a grosser  and  more  material  kind.  The  chief  joke  in  the 
whole  piece  is  that  Aristophanes,  though  he  pretends  to  punish  Eu- 
ripides for  his  calumnies  against  women,  is  much  more  severe  upon  the 
fair  sex  than  Euripides  had  ever  been. 


• The  date  assigned  to  the  Thttmophoriaiuta,  01.  92,  1.  s.c.  4II,  rests  partly  on 
itB  relfttion  to  the  Vlniiromnia  of  £uripi<lf»A,  (nee  chap.  XXV.  ^ 17,  note,)  which 
was  a year  older, and  which,  from  its  relation  to  the  Frogs,  {^Schol.  Aristoph.  Frogs, 
53.)  is  placed  in  01.  91,  4.  n.  c.  412.  No  doubt  the  cxprcMion  irt$  would 
also  allow  us  to  place  the  Andromeda  in  41.3 ; and  therefore,  the  Thesmophoriaxuste 
in  412  : but  this  is  opposed  by  the  clear  mention  of  the  defeat  of  Charminus  in  a 
•ca-ftght,  {Thesmoph.  tM>4  ;)  which  falU,  according  to  Thucyd.  ▼iii,  41,  in  the  very 
beginningof  411.  Without  setting  aside  the  Schol.  Frogs,  53,  and  some  other 
corresponding  notices  in  the  Ravenna  scholia  on  the  Thesmophoriazusa),  we  cannot 
bring  down  this  comedy  to  the  year  410  : consequently,  the  passage  in  v.  808  about 
the  deposed  counciUora,  cannot  refer  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Five  hundred  by  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  hundred,  (Thucyd.  viii.  09,)  which  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  Dionysia  of  the  year  411.;  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  of  the 

year  412,  01.  91,  4,  were  obliged  to  give  up  a considerable  part  of  tlicir  functions 
to  the  board  (Thucyd.  liii*  1.) 
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§ 10.  The  literar)'  criticism,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
•mployment  of  Aristophanes  during  the  last  gloomy  years  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  came  out  in  its  most  perfect  form  in  the  Frogs,  which 
was  acted  01.  93,  3.  b.  c.  405,  and  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  pro- 
ductions which  the  muse  of  comedy  has  ever  conceded  to  her  favourites. 
The  idea,  on  which  the  whole  is  built,  is  beautiful  and  grand.  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  the  .\ttic  stage,  here  represented  as  a young  Athenian  fop, 
who  gives  himself  out  as  a connoisseur  of  tragedies,  is  much  distressed 
at  the  great  deficiency  of  tragic  poets  after  the  deaths  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  and  is  resolved  to  go  and  bring  up  a tragedian  from  the  other 
world, — if  possible,  Euripides.*  He  gets  Charon  to  ferry  him  over  the 
pool  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  infernal  regions,  (where  he  is 
obliged  to  pull  himself  to  the  merry  croaking  of  the  marsh  frogs,)t  and 
arrives,  after  various  dangers,  at  the  place  where  the  chorus  of  the  happy 
souls  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  (t.  e.  those  who  are 
capable  of  enjoying  projierly  the  freedom  and  merriment  of  comedy) 
perform  tlieir  songs  and  dances:  he  and  his  servant  Xontliias  have, 
however,  still  many  amusing  adventures  to  undergo  at  Pluto’s  gate 
before  they  are  admitted.  It  so  happens  that  a strife  has  arisen  in  the 
subterranean  world  between  ./Eschylus,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
tragic  throne,  and  the  newly  arrived  Euripides,  who  lays  claim  to  it : 
and  Dionysus  connects  this  with  his  own  plan  by  promising  to  take  with 
him  to  the  upper  regions  whichever  of  the  two  gains  the  victory  in  this 
contest.  The  contest  which  ensues  is  a peculiar  mixture  of  jest  and 
caniest : it  extends  over  every  department  of  tragic  act, — the  subject-matter 
and  moral  effects,  the  style  and  execution,  prologues,  choral  songs,  and 
monodies,  and  often,  though  in  a very  comic  manner,  hits  the  right 
point.  The  comedian,  however,  docs  not  hesitate  to  support,  rather 
by  bold  figures  than  by  proofs,  his  opinion  that  iEschylus  had  uttered 
profound  observations,  sterling  truths,  full  of  moral  significance ; while 
Euripides,  with  his  subtle  reasonings,  rendered  insecure  the  basis  of 
religious  faith  and  moral  principles  on  which  the  weal  of  the  state 
rested.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  two  tragedians  proceed  to 
weigh  their  verses ; and  the  powerful  sayings  of  iEschylus  make  the 
painted  thoughts  of  Euripides  kick  the  beam.  In  his  fundamental 
opinion  about  the  relative  merits  of  these  poets,  Aristophanes  is  undoubt- 
edly so  far  right,  that  the  immediate  feeling  fur  and  natural  conscious- 
ness of  the  right  and  the  good  which  breathes  in  the  works  of  iEschylus, 
was  far  more  conducive  to  the  moral  strength  of  mind  and  public  virtue 

• He  is  cbiefly  desirous  of  seeing  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingiy  popular  with  the  people  of  Abdera  also.  Lucian.  Quom,  conscr.  sit  Hitt.  1 . 

t The  part  of  the  Frogs  was  indeed  performed  by  the  chorus,  but  they  were  not 
seen,  (i.  c.  it  was  a parachoregema ;)  probably  the  chorcuUe  W'ere  placed  in  tlie 
hypo^eenium,  (a  space  under  the  stage,)  and  therefore  on  the  same  elevation  as  the 
orchestra. 
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of  his  fellow  citizens  than  a mode  of  reasoning  like  that  in  Euripides, 
whicli  brings  all  things  before  its  tribunal,  and,  as  it  were,  makes  every- 
thing dependent  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  a trial.  But  Aristoplianes  is 
wrong  in  reproaching  Euripides  personally  with  a tendency  which  exer- 
cised such  an  irresistible  influence  on  his  age  in  general.  If  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  comedian  to  bring  back  the  Athenian  public  to  that  point  of 
literary  taste  when  jEschylus  was  fully  sufficient  for  tlieni,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  lock  the  wheels  of  time,  and  to  screw 
back  the  machinery  which  propelled  the  mind  in  its  forward  progress. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  political  references  which  occa- 
sionally appear  by  the  side  of  the  literary  contents  of  this  comedy. 
Aristophanes  maintains  his  position  of  opponent  to  the  violent  demo- 
crats : he  attacks  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
power;  in  the  parabasis  he  recommeiids  the  people,  covertly  but  sig- 
nificantly enough,  to  make  peace  with  and  be  reconciled  to  the  persecuted 
oligarchs,  who  had  ruled  over  Athens  during  the  time  of  the  Four 
hundred  ; recognizing,  however,  the  inability  of  the  people  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  ruin  which  threatens  them  by  their  own  power  and  pm- 
dcncc,  he  hints  that  they  should  submit  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Alcibi- 
adcs,  though  he  was  certainly  no  old  Athenian  according  to  the  ideal  of 
Aristophanes ; this  suggestion  is  contained  in  two  remarkable  verses, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  jEschylus  • — 

“ 'Twere  best  to  rear  no  lion  in  the  slate, 

But  when  nis  done,  his  will  must  not  be  thwarted  — 

a piece  of  advice  which  would  have  been  more  in  season  had  it  been 
delivered  ten  years  earlier. 

§ 11.  Aristophanes  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  Athenian  poets  who 
survived  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  course  of  which  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  had  all  died.  We  find  him  still 
writing  for  the  stage  for  a series  of  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  Ecclesiazuso!  was  probably  brought  out  in  01.  96,  4.  a.  c. 
393 : it  is  a piece  of  wild  drollery,  but  based  upon  the  same  political 
creed  which  Aristophanes  had  professed  for  thirty  years.  Democracy 
had  been  restored  in  its  worst  features ; the  public  money  was 
again  expended  for  private  purposes ; the  demagogue  Agyrrhius 
was  catering  for  the  pco|de  by  furnishing  them  with  pay  for  their  at- 
tendance in  the  public  assembly ; and  the  populace  were  following  to- 
day one  leader,  and  to-morrow  another.  In  this  state  of  afl'oirs,  ac- 
cording to  the  fiction  of  Aristophanes,  the  women  resolve  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  management  of  the  city,  and  carry  their  point  by 
appearing  in  the  assembly  in  men’s  clothes,  principally  “ liccanse  this 
was  the  only  thing  that  had  not  5Ct  been  attempted  at  Athens;”*  and 

• Ecclcsiaz.  t.  456.  7U*u  1»  t5 

ytytrnr^tu. 
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people  hoped  that,  according  to  an  old  oracle,  the  wildest  resolution 
which  they  made  would  turn  ottt  to  their  benefit.  The  women  then 
establish  an  excellent  Utopia,  in  w hich  property  ami  wives  arc  to  he  in 
common,  and  the  interests  of  tlie  ugly  of  both  sexes  arc  specially  pro- 
vided for,  a conception  which  is  followed  out  into  all  its  absurd  conse- 
cjuenccs  with  a liberal  mixture  of  humour  and  indecency. 

From  this  combination  of  a serious  thought,  by  way  of  foundation, 
with  the  boldest  creations  of  a riotous  imagination,  the  Ecclcsiazusaj 
must  be  cln.<<scd  with  the  works  which  n]ipeared  during  the  vigour  of 
Attic  comedy : but  the  technical  arrangement  shows,  in  a maimer 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  poverty  and  thrifliness  of  the  state 
at  this  time."  The  chonis  is  obviously  fitted  out  very  parsimo- 
niously; its  masks  were  easily  made,  as  they  represented  only  Athenian 
women,  who  at  first  apiicar  with  beards  and  men’s  cloaks;  besides, it  re- 
epiired  but  little  practice,  os  it  had  but  little  to  sing.  The  w hole  parabasis 
is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a short  address,  in  which  the 
chorus,  before  it  leaves  the  stage,  calls  upon  the  judges  to  decide  fairly 
and  impartially. 

These  outward  deviations  from  the  original  plan  of  the  old  comedy 
are  in  the  Plulus  combined  with  great  alterations  in  the  internal  struc- 
ture ; and  thus  furnish  a plain  transition  to  the  middle  comedy,  as  it  is 
called.  The  extant  Plutus  is  not  that  which  the  poet  produced  in 
01.  92,  4.  D.  c.  408,  but  that  which  eamc  out  twenty  years  later  in 
01.  97,  4.  B.  c.  388,  and  was  the  last  piece  which  the  aged  jioet  brought 
forward  himself;  for  two  plays  which  he  composed  subsequently,  the 
Coca/u.t  and  JEoloficcn,  were  brought  out  by  his  son  Araros.  In  the 
extant  Plutus,  Aristophanes  tears  himself  aw  ay  altogether  from  the  great 
political  interests  of  the  state.  His  satire  in  this  piece  is,  in  part,  uni- 
versally applicable  to  all  races  and  ages  of  men,  for  it  is  directed  again.st 
ilcfects  and  perversities  which  attach  themselves  to  our  every-day 
life ; and,  in  part,  it  is  altogether  personal,  as  it  attacks  individuals 
selected  from  the  mass  at  the  caprice  of  the  poet,  in  order  that  the  jokes 
may  take  a deeper  and  wider  root.  The  conception  on  which  it  is  based 
is  of  lasting  significance:  the  god  of  riches  has,  in  his  blindness,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  has  himself  suffered  greatly 
thereby  : a worthy,  respectable  citizen,  Chremyhtt,  provides  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  sight,  and  so  makes  many  good  people  prosperous,  and 
reduces  many  knaves  to  poverty.  From  the  more  general  nature  of  the 
fable  it  follows  that  the  persons  also  have  the  general  character  of  their 
condition  and  employments,  in  which  the  jiiece  approximates  to  the 
manner  of  the  middle  comedy,  as  it  also  docs  in  the  more  decent,  less 

* The  choregiie  were  not  disoontinued,  but  people  endeavoured  to  make  them 
less  expensive  every  year,  bee  lioeekb,  Pubitc  Economy  oj  Athena,  book  iii.  { 2k. 
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oHensive,  but  at  the  aame  time  less  genial  nature  of  the  language.  The 
alteration,  however,  does  not  run  through  the  play  so  as  to  bring  the 
new  species  of  comedy  before  us  in  its  complete  form ; here  and  there 
we  feci  the  breath  of  the  old  comedy  around  us,  and  we  cannot  avoid  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  the  genial  comedian  has  survived  the  best 
days  of  his  art,  and  has  therefore  become  insecure  and  unequal  in  his 
application  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

} 1.  Characteristics  of  Cratinus.  $ 2.  Kupolis.  § 3.  Peculiar  tendencies  of  Crates ; 
his  connexion  with  Sicilian  comedy.  § 4.  Sicilian  comedy  ori^nates  in  the 
Doric  farces  of  Megara.  § 5.  Erents  in  the  life  of  Epicharmus ; general  tendency 
and  nature  of  his  comedy.  §6.  The  middle  Attic  comedy;  poets  of  this  class 
akin  to  those  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  in  many  of  their  pieces.  § 7.  Poets  of  the 
new  comedy  the  immediate  succeasors  of  those  of  the  middle  comedy.  How  the 
new  comedy  becomes  naturalised  at  Rome.  § 8.  Public  motality  at  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  new  comedy.  § 9.  Character  of  the  new  comedy  in  connexion 
therewith. 

§ 1.  Cratinus  and  Eupolia,  Pherecrateg  and  Hermippug,  Telecleideg 
and  Plato,  and  geveral  of  thoae  who  competed  with  them  for  the  prize 
of  comedy,  are  known  to  ua  from  the  nameg  of  a number  of  their  piecea 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  and  alao  from  the  abort  quotationa 
from  their  playa  by  auhaequent  authora ; theae  fumiah  ua  with  abundant 
materiala  for  an  inquiry  into  the  detaila  of  Athenian  life,  public  and 
private,  but  are  of  little  uae  for  a deacription  like  the  preaent,  which 
ia  baaed  on  the  contenta  of  individual  works  and  on  the  characteriatics 
of  the  different  poeta. 

Of  Cralinus,  in  particular,  we  learn  more  from  the  short  but  preg- 
nant notices  of  him  by  Aristophanes,  than  from  the  very  mutilated 
fragments  of  his  works.  It  ia  clear  that  he  was  well  fitted  by  natui-e 
for  the  wild  and  merry  dances  of  the  Bacchic  Cornua.  The  spirit  of 
comedy  spoke  out  as  clearly  and  as  powerfully  in  him  as  that  of  tragedy 
did  in  .^schylus.  He  gave  himself  up  with  all  the  might  of  his  genius 
to  the  fantastic  humour  of  this  amusement ; and  the  scattered  sparks 
of  his  wit  proceeded  from  a soul  imbued  with  the  magnanimous  honesty 
of  the  older  Athenians.  His  personal  attacks  were  free  from  all  fear 
or  regard  to  the  consequences.  As  opposed  to  Cratinus,  Aristophanes 
appeared  as  a well  educated  man,  skilled  and  apt  in  speech,  and  not 
untinged  with  that  very  sophistic  training  of  Euripides,  against  which 
he  BO  systematically  inveighed ; and  thus  we  find  it  asked  in  a fragment 
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of  Cratinus  : — “ Who  art  thou,  thou  hair-splitting  orator ; thou  hunter 
after  sentences ; thou  petty  Euripiduristophancs?”  • 

Even  the  names  of  his  choruses  show,  to  a certain  extent,  on  what 
various  and  bold  devices  the  poems  of  Cratiiius  were  based.  He  not 
only  made  up  a chorus  of  mere  Archilochuses  and  CIcobulines,  i.  e.  of 
abusive  slanderers  and  gossiping  women ; he  also  brought  on  a number 
of  Ulysseses  and  Chirons  as  a chorus,  and  even  Panopteses,  i.  e.  beings 
like  the  Argos-Panoptes  of  mythology,  who  hud  heads  turned  both 
ways  with  innumerable  eycs,t  by  which,  according  to  an  ingenious 
explanation,  t he  intended  to  represent  tlie  scholars  of  llijipo,  a specu- 
lative philosopher  of  the  day,  whose  followers  pretended  that  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  remained  concealed  from  them.  Even  the  riches 
(irXoOroi)  and  the  laws  (edpm)  of  Athens  formed  choruses  in  the  plays 
of  Cratinus,  as,  in-gcncral,  Attic  comedy  took  the  liberty  of  personifying 
whatever  it  pleased. 

The  play  of  Cratinus,  with  the  plot  of  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
is  the  Pyline,  or  “ bottle,”  which  he  wrote  in  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
In  his  later  years  Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  much  given  to  drinking, 
and  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comedians  were  already  sneering  at  him 
as  a doting  old  man,  whose  poetry  was  fuddled  with  wine.  Upon  this 
the  old  comedian  suddenly  roused  himself,  and  with  such  vigour  and 
success  that  he  won  the  prize,  in  01.  89, 1 . B.c.  423,  from  all  his  rivals, 
including  Aristophanes,  who  brought  out  the  “Clouds”  on  the  occasion. 
The  piece  which  Cratinus  thus  produced  was  the  Pytine.  With  mag- 
nanimous candour  the  poet  made  himself  the  subject  of  his  own  comedy. 
The  comic  muse  was  represented  as  the  law  ful  wife  of  Cratinus,  as  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  younger  days,  and  she  complained  bitterly  of  the 
neglect  with  which  she  was  then  treated  in  consequence  of  her  husband 
having  become  attached  to  another  lady,  the  bottle.  She  goes  to  the 
Archons,  and  brings  a plaint  of  criminal  neglect  {>;uKu<tic)  against 
him ; if  ber  husband  will  not  return  to  her  she  is  to  obtain  a divorce 
from  him.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  poet  returns  to  his  senses,  and 
his  old  love  is  re-awakened  in  his  bosom ; and  at  the  end  he  raises 
himself  up  in  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  poetical  genius,  and  goes 
so  far  in  the  drama  that  his  friends  try  to  stop  his  mouth,  lest  he  should 
carry  away  everything  with  the  overflowing  of  his  imagery  and  versifi- 
cation. § In  this  piece,  Cratinus  did  not  merit  the  reproach  which  has 
been  generally  cast  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  work  out  his  own 
excellent  conceptions,  but,  as  it  were,  destroyed  them  himself. 

• TjV  S rif 

'Xr$Xtwr»X0‘yH» 

The  answer  of  Aristophanes  is  mentioned  above»  Chap.  XXY.,  § 7. 

^ Bergk  de  reliquiia  ComeduB  Attica  antiquat  p.  162. 

^ Cratini  fragmenta  coU.  Runktly  p.  50.  Slcineke^  i7w^  Crii.  Com*  Qrac.^  Tol.  1* 
p,  54,  Tol.  II.  p.  116—132. 
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So  early  as  the  time  when  Cratinus  wag  in  his  prime,  (01.  85,  1. 
n.c.  440,)  a law  was  passed  limiting  the  freedom  ol  comic  satire.  It 
is  very  probable  that  it  was  under  the  constraint  of  this  law,  (which, 
however,  was  not  long  in  force,)  that  the  Ulysseses  (’Oowirfftic)  of  Cratinus 
was  brought  out ; a piece  of  which  it  was  remarked  by  the  old  literary 
critics,*  that  it  came  nearer  to  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy : it 
probably  abstained  from  all  personal,  and  especially  from  political 
satire,  and  kept  itself  within  the  circle  of  the  general  relations  of  mankind, 
in  which  it  was  easy  for  the  poet  to  avail  himself  of  the  old  mythical 
story, — Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus. 

§ 2.  A Roman  poet,  who  was  very  careful  in  his  choice  of  words, 
and  who  is  remarkable  for  a certain  pregnancy  of  expression,  t calls 
Cratinus  “ the  bold,”  and  in  the  same  passage  opposes  Eupolis  to  him, 
as  “the  angry.”  Although  Eujwlis  is  stated  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  his  elegance,  and  for  the  aptness  of  his  witticisms,  as  well  as  for  his 
imaginative  powers,!  his  style  was  probably  marked  by  a strong 
hatred  of  the  prevailing  depravity,  and  by  much  bitterness  of  satire. 
He  himself  claimed  a share  in  the  “ KnighU”  of  Aristophanes, 
in  which  personal  satire  prevails  more  than  in  any  other  comedy 
of  that  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  Aristophanes  maintains  that 
Eupolis,  in  his  Maricas,  had  imitated  the  “ Knights,”  and  spoiled  it 
by  injudicious  additions.  § Of  the  Maricas,  which  was  produced  01. 
89,  3.  B.c.  421,  we  only  know  thus  much,  that  under  this  slave’s  name 
he  exhibited  the  demagogue  Hyperbolus,  who  succeeded  to  Cleon’s 
place  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  who  was,  like  Cleon,  represented 
as  a low-minded,  ill-educated  fellow ; the  worthy  Nicias  was  introduced 
in  the  piece  chiefly  as  the  butt  of  his  tricks.  The  most  virulent,  how- 
ever, of  the  plays  of  Eupolis  was  probably  the  Baptee,  which  is  often 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  but  in  such  terms  that  it  is  not  easy  to  gather 
a clear  notion  of  this  very  singular  drama.  The  view  which  appears 
most  probable  to  the  author  of  these  pages  is,  that  the  comedy  of 
EupolU  was  directed  against  the  club  (traipiu)  of  Alcibiades,  and  espe- 
cially against  a sort  of  mixture  of  profligacy,  which  despised  the  con- 
ventional morality  of  the  day,  and  frivolity,  and  which  set  at  npught  the  old 
religion  of  Athens,  and  thus  naturally  assumed  the  garb  of  mystic  and 
foreign  religions.  In  this  piece  Alcibiades  and  his  comrades  appeared 


• riatcm„,  * Comtrdia,  j,.  riii.  That  the  piece  contained  a caricature 
of  Homer’.  Odyssey  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Cratinus  had 
Wished  to  ridicule  Homer. 

t -\udaci  quicunque  adflatc  Cratino, 

T>  • T E'lpolidem  pnefrrandi  cum  sene  palios. 

Perstus,  I.  124.  The  Vita  AriKtop/mni*  agrees  with  thi*. 

X , if Plaloniu.  also  .peaks  highly  of  tlie  energy  (ia.xi,) 

MehS"  p."lor  Se. 

i Aristophanes,  Clouds  553. 
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under  the  name  of  Bapta,  (which  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
mystic  rite  of  baptism  wliich  they  pracliBed,)  as  wursliip{iera  of  a bar- 
barian deity  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  whose  wild  worship  was  celebrated  with 
the  din  of  loud  music,  and  was  made  a cloak  fur  all  sorts  of  deliauchcry  ; 
and  the  picture  given  of  these  rites  in  the  piece,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  Juvenal  says,*  must  have  been  very  powerful  and  impressive. 

Eupolis  comjKJsed  two  plays  which  obviously  had  some  connexion 
with  one  another,  and  which  represented  the  political  condition  of  Athens 
at  the  time ; the  one  in  its  domestic,  the  other  in  its  external  relations. 
In  the  former,  which  was  called  the  Demi,  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  of 
which  the  whole  people  consisted,  (vl  c>ipot,)  formed  the  persons  of  the 
chorus;  and  Myronidcs,  a distinguished  general  and  statesman  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  who  had  survived  the  great  men  of  his  own  day,  and 
now  in  extreme  old  age  felt  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  a dege- 
nerate race,  was  represented  as  descending  to  the  other  world  to  restore 
to  Athens  one  of  her  old  leaders ; and  he  does  in  fact  bring  back  Solon, 
Miltiades,  and  Pericles. + The  poet  contrived,  no  doubt,  to  construct  a 
very  agreeable  plot  by  a portraiture  of  these  men,  in  which  respect  for 
the  greatness  of  their  characters  was  combined  with  many  merry  jests, 
and  by  exhibiting,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the 
existing  state  of  Athens,  destitute  as  she  then  was  of  good  statesmen  and 
generals.  From  some  fragments  it  appears  that  the  old  heroes  felt  very 
uncomfortable  in  this  upper  world  of  ours,  and  that  the  chorus  had  to 
intreat  them  most  earnestly  not  to  give  up  the  state-affairs  and  the  army 
of  Athens  to  a set  of  effeminate  and  presumptuous  young  men : at  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  chorus  offers  up  to  the  spirits  of  the  heroes, 
with  all  proper  ceremonies,  the  wool-bound  olive  boughs,  (eip«nuini,) 
by  which,  according  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Greeks,  it  had  supported 
its  supplications  to  them,  and  so  honours  them  as  gods.  In  the  Poleis, 
the  chorus  consistetl  of  the  allied  or  rather  tributary  cities ; the  island  of 
Olios,  which  had  always  remained  true  to  Athens,  and  was  therefore 
belter  treated  than  the  others,  stood  advantageously  prominent  among 
them,  and  Cyzicus  in  the  Propontis  brought  up  the  rear.  Beyond  this 
little  is  known  about  the  connexion  of  the  plot. 

§ 3.  Among  the  remaining  comic  poets  of  tliis  time.  Crates  stands 
most  prominently  forward,  because  he  differs  most  from  the  others. 
From  being  an  actor  in  Cratinus’  plays.  Crates  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 

* JuTSTial,  II.  91. 

t That  Myronidcs  brings  up  Pericles  is  clear  from  a comparison  of  Plutarch, 
Pericl.  24,  with  the  passages  of  .\rislides,  Piatonius,  and  others,  (Kaspe  de  Evpolid, 
Anfun  et  n«Xfc/v.  Lips.  IH92.)  Pericles  ashs  Myronidcs,  Why  he  brings  him 
back  to  iifet  are  there  no  go^  people  in  .\tlicns1  if  his  son  by  Asnasia  is  not  a 
OTcat  statesman  V*  and  so  forth.  From  tiiis  it  is  clear  that  it  was  Myronidcs  who 
had  conveyed  him  from  the  other  world. 
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a comic  poet ; he  was,  however,  any  thing  l)ut  an  imitator  of  liia  master. 
On  the  contrary,  he  entirely  gave  up  the  field  which  Cratinus  and  the 
other  comedians  had  chosen  as  their  regular  arena,  namely,  political 
satire  j perhaps  because  in  his  inferior  position  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
atuck  from  the  stage  the  most  powerful  demagogues,  or  because  he 
thought  that  department  already  exhausted  of  its  best  materials.  Hii 
skill  lay  in  the  more  artificial  design  and  developemcnt  of  his  plots,*  and 
the  interest  of  his  pieces  depended  on  the  connexion  of  the  stories  which 
they  involved.  Accordingly,  Aristophanes  says  of  him,t  that  he  had 
feasted  the  Athenians  at  a trifling  expense,  and  had  with  great  sobriety 
given  them  the  enjoyment  of  his  most  ingenious  inventions.  Crates  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  the  drunkard  on  the  stage ; 
and  PUerccrales,  who  of  the  later  Attic  comedians  most  resembled 
Cratcs,t  painted  the  glutton  with  most  colossal  features. 

§ 4.  Aristotle  connects  Crates  with  the  Sicilian  comic  poet  Epichar- 
Mus,  and  no  doubt  he  stood  in  a nearer  relation  to  him  than  the  other 
comedians  of  Athens.  This  will  be  the  right  place  to  speak  of  this 
celebrated  poet,  as  it  would  have  disturbed  the  historic  developemcnt 
of  the  Attic  drama  had  we  turned  our  attention  at  an  earlier  period 
to  the  comedy  of  Sicily.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  (chap. XXVI I. 
§ 3,)  Sicilian  comedy  is  connected  with  the  old  farces  of  Megara, 
but  took  a diflerent  direction,  and  one  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
Megarian  farces  themselves  did  not  exhibit  the  political  character 
which  was  so  early  assumed  by  Attic  comedy ; but  they  cultivated  a 
department  of  raillery  which  was  unknown  to  the  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  is,  a ludicrous  imitation  of  certain  classes  and  conditions 
of  common  life.  A lively  and  cheerful  observation  of  the  habits  and 
manners  connected  with  certain  offices  and  professions  soon  enabled 
the  comedian  to  observe  something  characteristic  in  them,  and  often 
something  narrow-minded  and  partial,  something  quite  foreign  to  the 
results  of  a liberal  education,  something  which  rendered  the  person 
awkward  and  unfitted  for  other  employments,  and  so  opened  a wide  field 
for  satire  and  witticisms.  In  this  way  Meeson,  an  old  Megarian  comic 
aelor  and  poet,§  constantly  employed  the  mask  of  a cook  or  a scullion^ 
consequently  such  persons  were  called  Matsones  {fiaiauvtt)  at  Athens, 

• Aristot.  Poft.  C.  5.  Ji  Kfarns  rnf 

Mmt,  mmiiktv  xiyui  S I.  e.  **  Of  the  Athenian  comedians,  CraWs  waa 

the  first  who  gave  up  personal  satire,  and  began  to  make  narratives  or  poems  on 
more  general  subjects." 

t Knighti,  535.  Comp.  Meineke,  Crit.  Com.  Greec.f  p.  60. 

t Anonym.  (U  Comtrdia,  p.  xx\x. 

J There  con  be  no  doubt  that  he  lived  at  a time  when  there  existed  by  the  sid« 
of  the  Attic  comedy  a Megarian  drama  of  Oic  same  kind,  of  which  Eephantides,  a 
predecessor  of  Cratinus,  and  other  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  spoke  as  a rough 
farcical  entertainment.  The  Megarian  comedian  Soiynus  belongs  to  the  somt 
period. 
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and  their  jukei  Mtcsoiiian  (/lunran'ieu.)*  A considernble  element  in  such 
repreientatiuns  would  consist  of  mimicry  and  absurd  gestures,  sucli  as 
the  Dorians  seem  to  have  been  generallly  more  fund  of  tlian  the  Atlienians ; 
the  amusement  furnished  by  the  Spartan  D^icelicla  (ceu->/X<o-oi)  was 
made  up  of  the  imitation  of  certain  characters  taken  from  common  life; 
for  instance,  the  character  of  a foreign  physician  represented  in  a sort 
of  pantomime  dance,  and  with  the  vulgar  language  of  the  lower  orders.t 
llie  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  this  sort  of  comedy  pns^cd  over 
to  Sicily  through  the  Doric  colonies,  as  it  is  on  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  Grecian  world  that  we  find  a general  prevalcuee  of 
comic  dramas  in  which  the  amusement  consists  in  a recurrence  of  the 
same  character  and  the  same  species  of  masks.  The  Osean  pastime  of 
the  Ateliana,  which  went  from  Campania  to  Rome,  was  al.so  properly 
designated  by  these  standing  characters;  and  great  as  the  distance  wa.s 
from  the  Dorians  of  the  Pcloponnese  to  the  Oscans  of  .Atella,  we  mav 
nevertheless  discern  in  the  character-masks  of  the  latter  some  clear  traces 
of  Greek  influence.^ 

In  Sicily,  comedy  made  its  first  apiKuranrc  at  Selinus,  a Megarian 
colony.  Aristosenus,  who  composed  comedies  in  the  Durian  dialect, 
lived  here  before  Epicharmus ; how  long  before  him  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  In  fact  we  know  very  little  about  him  ; still  it  is  remark- 
able that  among  the  few  records  of  him  which  we  iiossess  there  is  a verse 
which  was  the  commencement  of  a somewhat  long  invective  against 
soothsayers  ;§  whence  it  is  clear  that  he,  too,  occupied  himself  with  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  whole  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

§ 5.  The  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  comedy  was  tliat  in  which 
Phormis,  Epicharmus,  and  Deinolochus,  (the  son  or  scholar  of  the 
latter,)  wrote  for  the  stage.  Phormis  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  of 
Gelo  and  the  instructor  of  his  children.  According  to  credible  autho- 
rities, Epicharmus  was  a native  of  Cos,  who  went  to  Sicily  with  Cadmus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cos,  when  he  resigned  his  jKiwer  and  emigrated  to  that 
island,  about  01.  73,  b.c.  488.  Epicharmus  at  first  resided  a short  time 
at  the  Sicilian  Megara,  where  he  probably  first  commenced  his  career  as 
a comedian.  Megara  was  conquered  by  Gelo,  (01.  71,  1.  or  2.  b.c.  484, 
483,)  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  Epicharmus 
among  them.  The  prime  of  his  life,  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
his  art,  are  included  in  the.  reign  of  Hiero,  (01.  75,  3.  to  01.  78,  2.  b.c. 

• The  irnimmarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by  Atheuieus,  XIV',, 
p.  059»  ami  Featun,  a.  v.  AJtuton. 

t See  MoUeFs  Dorians,  b,  iv.  ch.  6.  { 9. 

X Among  the  standing  masks  of  the  AteUana  was  the  Pappus,  whose  name  is 
obviously  the  Greek  and  reminds  us  of  the  the  old  loader  of 

the  satyra>  in  the  satyric  drama ; tho  Maecus,  whose  name  is  explained  bV  the 
Greek  also  the  (ut  least  in  later  times:  Suetou.  Gaiba,  13,)  which 

was  a peculiar  epithet  of  the  Satyrs  from  their  flat  noses. 

6 lu  Heph«^8tiou,  EncMeir,  p.  45, 

2 F 
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478,  467.)  These  chronolugical  data  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  Epichnrmus’  comedy  could  not  be  political.  The  safety 
and  dignity  of  a ruler  like  Hicro  would  have  been  alike  incompatible 
with  such  a licence  of  the  stage.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this, 
that  the  plays  of  Epichannus  did  not  touch  upon  or  perhaps  give  a com- 
plete picture  of  the  great  events  of  the  time  aud  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  ; and  in  fact  we  can  clearly  point  out  snch  references  to  the 
events  of  the  day  in  several  of  the  fragments : but  the  comedies  of  Epi- 
charmus  did  not,  like  those  of  Aristophanes,  take  a part  in  the  contests 
of  political  factions  and  tendencies,  nor  did  they  select  some  particular 
political  circumstance  of  Syracuse  to  be  praised  os  fortunate,  while  they 
rejiresented  what  was  op]M>scd  to  it  as  miserable  and  ruinous.  The 
comedy  of  Ejiicharmus  has  a general  relation  to  the  affairs  of  mankind : 
it  ridicules  the  follies  and  perversities  which  certain  forms  of  educa- 
tion had  introduced  into  the  social  life  of  man ; and  a considerable  ele- 
ment in  it  was  a vivid  representation  of  particular  classes  aud  persons 
from  common  life ; a large  number  of  E-picharmus’  plays  seem  to  have 
been  comedies  of  character,  such  as  his  “ Peasant,”  (’Aypuarfeoc,)  and 
” the  Ambassadors  to  the  Eestival,”  (0£tipoi ;)  we  are  positively  informed 
that  Epichnrmus  was  the  first  to  bring  on  the  stage  the  Parasite  and  the 
Drunkard, — characters  which  Crates  worked  up  for  Athenian  comedy. 
Epichannus  was  also  the  first  to  use  the  name  of  the  Parasite,*  which 
afterwards  became  so  common  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays,  aud  .it  is 
likely  that  the  rude,  merry  features  with  which  Plautus  lias  drawn  this 
class  of  persons  may,  in  their  first  outlines,  be  traceable  to  Epicharmus.t 
The  Syracusan  poet  no  doubt  showed  in  the  invention  of  such  characters 
much  of  that  shrewdness  for  which  the  Dorians  were  distinguished  more 
than  the  other  Greek  tribes ; careful  and  acute  observations  of  mankind 
are  compressed  into  a few  striking  traits  and  nervous  expressions,  so  tirat 
we  scenr  to  sec  through  the  whole  man  though  he  has  spoken  only  a few 
words.  Hut  in  Epicharmns  this  quality  was  combined  in  a very  peculiar 
manner  with  a striving  after  philosophy.  Epichannus  was  a man  of  a 
serious  cast  of  mind,  variously  and  profoundly  educated.  He  belonged 
originally  to  the  school  of  physicians  at  Cos,  who  derived  their  art  feom 
.disculapius.  He  had  been  initiated  by  Arcesas,  a scholar  of  Pythagoras, 
into  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ; and  his  comedies 

• In  the  Attic  dnima  of  Eupolis  the  pantMtes  of  the  rich  Calliat  appeared  os 
alAduiir  ; but  the  fact  that  they  constituted  the  chorus  rendered  it  impossible  that 
tiiey  could  be  made  a direct  object  of  comic  satire.  Alexis,  of  the  middle  comedy, 
was  the  Hrst  who  brought  the  parasite  (under  this  name)  on  tiie  stage. 

f Geliishne,  salve — Non  id  est  noinen  luilii. — 

Cierto  nsecastor  id  fuit  nomcn  tibi. — 

I'uit  diseiiiin  ; verum  id  usu  perdidi ; 

Nunc  Miccotrogus  nomine  ex  vero  vocor. 

J'luut,  SltcJi,  act  1.  sc.  3. 

The  name  Miceotrogut,  by  whirii  the  purasite  in  the  preceding  passage  calls 
himself,  is  not  AlUc  but  Doric,  and  Uiercfore  is  pt'rhape  derived  Irom  Epichamiua, 
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aliCiQnded  in  philosophical  aphorisms,*  not  mereiv,  as  one  might  at  first 
expect,  on  notions  and  principles  of  morality,  but  also  on  metaphysical 
points — Qod  and  the  world,  body  and  soul,  &c. ; where  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  conceive  how  Epicharraus  interwove  these  speculative  dis- 
courses into  the  texture  of  his  comedies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  we  see 
that  Epicharmus  found  means  to  connect  a representation  of  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  with  pro- 
found speculations  on  the  nature  of  things ; whence  we  may  infer 
how  entirely  different  his  manner  was  from  that  of  the  Athenian 
comedy. 

With  this  general  ethical  and  philosophical  tendency  we  may  easily 
reconcile  the  mylhieal  form,  which  we  find  in  most  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus. + Mythical  personages  have  general  and  formal 
features,  free  from  all  accidental  peculiarities,  and  may  therefore 
be  made  the  best  possible  basis  of  the  principles  and  results,  the 
symptoms  and  criteria  of  good  and  had  characters.  Did  we  but  possess 
the  comedy  of  the  Dorians,  and  those  portions  of  the  old  and  middle 
comedy  (especially  the  latter)  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  it,  we 
should  be  able  to  discern  clearly  what  we  can  now  only  guess  from  titles 
and  short  fragments,  that  mythology  thus  treated  was  just  as  fruitful  a 
source  of  materials  for  comedy  as  for  the  ideal  world  of  the  tragic  drama. 
No  doubt,  the  whole  system  of  gods  and  heroes  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a lower  sphere  of  action  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  purposes  of 
comedy : the  anthropomorphic  treatment  of  the  gods  must  necessarily 
have  arrived  at  its  last  stage ; the  deities  must  have  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  common  life  with  all  its  civic  and  domestic  relations,  and  must 
have  exhibited  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  inclinations  and  passions. 
Thus  the  insatiable  gluttony  of  Hercules  was  a subject  which  Epicharmus 
painted  in  vivid  colours ; J in  another  place,§  a marriage  feast  among  the 
gods  was  represented  as  extravagantly  luxurious ; a third,  “ Hephaestus, 
• or  the  Revcllcrs,”||  exhibited  the  quarrel  of  the  fire-god  with  his  mother 
Hera  as  a mere  family  brawl,  which  is  terminated  very  merrily  by 
Bacchus,  who,  when  the  incensed  son  has  left  Olympus,  invites  him  to 
a banquet,  makes  him  suflicicutly  drunk,  and  then  conducts  him  back  in 
triumph  to  Olympus,  in  the  midst  of  a tumultuous  band  of  revellers. 
Ihe  most  lively  view  which  we  still  have  of  this  mythological  comedy  is 


• KpicliArmus  himself  sayi  in  some  beautiful  verses  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius, HI.  ) 17,  that  one  of  bis  successors  would  one  day  surpass  all  other  specu- 
lators by  adopting  his  sayings  in  another  form,  without  nictre.  It  is  perhaps  not 
uniikely  tliat  the  phiiosophicai  anthology  which  was  in  vogue  under  the  name  of 
Kpicltarmus,  and  whic*"  Lnuius  In  his  Ejtuharmus  imitated  in  trochaic  tetrameters, 
was  an  eicerpt  from  Ine  comedies  of  Epicharmus,  j tst  as  the  tinomoiogy,  which 
we  have  under  tlie  name  of  Theognis,  wa.s  a set  of  e-vtracts  from  his  Elegies. 

t Of  ;t!i  titles  of  his  comedies,  which  have  come  down  to  ua,  17  are  borrowed 
from  luythoiogicai  personages.  Orvsar,  de  Doriensium  ComatliUt  p.  274, 

J In  his  Uutirit,  ' } In  the  Marriage  of  Hebe. 

il  "ll^surrsr  s KssisacTso. 
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furnished  by  the  scenes  in  Aristophanes  wliich  seem  to  have  the  same 
tone  and  feeling : such  as  that  in  which  Prometheus  appears  as  the  mal- 
content and  intriguer  in  Olympus,  and  points  out  the  proper  method  of 
depriving  the  gods  of  their  sovereignty ; and  then  the  embassy  of  the 
three  gods,  when  Hercules,  on  smelling  the  roasted  birds,  forgeU  the 
interests  of  his  own  party,  and  the  voice  of  the  worst  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors constitutes  the  majority  ; this  shows  us  what  striking  pictures  for 
situations  of  common  life  and  common  relations  might  be  borrowed  from 
the  supposed  condition  of  the  gods.  At  any  rate,  we  may  also  see  from 
this  how  the  comic  treatment  of  mythology  differed  from  that  in  the 
satyric  drama.  In  the  latter,  the  gods  and  heroes  were  introduced 
among  a class  of  beings  in  whom  a rude,  uncultivated  mode  of  life  pre- 
dominated : in  the  former  they  descended  to  social  life,  and  were 
subject  to  all  the  deficiencies  and  infirmities  of  human  society. 

§ 6.  The  Sicilian  comedy  in  its  artistic  developemcnt  preceded  the 
Attic  by  about  a generation ; yet  the  transition  to  the  middle  Attic 
comedy,  as  it  is  called,  is  easier  from  Epicharmus  than  from  Aristophanes, 
who  appears  very  unlike  himself  in  the  play  which  tends  towards  the 
form  of  the  middle  comedy.  This  branch  of  comedy  belongs  to  a time  when 
the  democracy  was  still  moving  in  unrestrained  freedom,  though  the 
people  had  no  longer  such  pride  and  confidence  in  themselves  as  to  ridi- 
cule from  the  stage  their  rulers  and  the  recognized  principles  of  state 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  led  astray 
by  such  ridicule.  The  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
had  damped  the  first  fresh  vigour  of  the  Athenian  state ; freedom  and 
democracy  had  been  restored  to  the  Athenians,  and  even  a sort  of  mari- 
time supremacy ; but  their  former  energy  of  public  life  had  not  been 
restored  along  with  these  things ; there  were  too  many  weaknesses  and 
defects  in  all  parts  of  their  political  condition, — in  their  finances,  in  the 
war-department,  in  the  law-courts.  The  Athenians,  perhaps,  were  well 
aware  of  this,  but  they  were  too  indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure  to  set  , 
about  in  earnest  to  free  themselves  from  these  inconveniences.  Under  such 
circumstances,  satire  and  ridicule,  such  as  Aristophanes  indulged  in, 
would  have  been  quite  intolerable,  for  it  would  no  longer  have  pointed 
out  certain  shadows  in  a bright  and  glorious  picture,  but  would  have 
exhibited  one  dark  picture  without  a single  redeeming  ray  of  light,  and 
so  would  have  lacked  all  the  cheerfulness  of  comedy.  Accordingly,  the 
comedians  of  this  time  took  that  general  moral  tendency  which  we  have 
)>ointed  out  in  the  Mcgarian  comedy  and  in  all  that  is  connected  with  it ; 
they  represented  the  ludicrous  absurdities  of  certain  classes  and  condi- 
tions in  society,*  and  in  their  diction  kept  close  to  the  language  of  common 

* A brs^ng  cook,  a leading  personage  in  middle  comedy,  was  the  chief  character 
in  the  .£o/ortcon  of  Aristophanes.  Vte  may  infer  what  iulluence  the  Megarian 
and  bicilian  comedy  had  in  the  formation  of  regular  standing  characters,  from  the 
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life,  which  prevailB  much  more  imiformly  in  their  plays  than  in  those 
of  Aristophanes,  wiih  the  exception  of  some  few  pasanKes,  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  parodies  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry.*  These  comedians 
were  not  altogether  without  a basis  of  personal  satire ; but  this  was  no 
longer  directed  against  influential  men,  tlie  rulers  of  the  people ; t or,  if 
it  touched  them  at  all,  it  was  not  on  account  of  their  political 
character,  or  of  any  princi)>les  approved  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
On  tlic  contrary,  the  middle  comedy  cultivated  a narrower  field  of  its 
owu, — the  department  of  literary  rivalship.  The  poems  of  the  middle 
comedy  were  rich  in  ridicule  of  the  Platonic  Academy,  of  the  newly 
revived  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  tragic  and  epic  poets  : they  sometimes  even  took  a retro- 
spective view,  and  subjected  to  their  criticism  anything  which  they 
thought  weak  or  imperfect  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  This  criticism  was 
totally  difTcrent  from  that  directed  by  Aristophanes  against  Socrates, 
which  was  founded  exclusively  upon  moral  and  practical  views ; the 
judgments  of  the  middle  comedy  considered  everything  in  a literary 
point  of  view,  and,  if  we  may  reason  from  individual  instances, 
were  directed  solely  against  the  character  of  the  writings  of  tlie  persons 
criticized.  In  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  middle  comedy  we  may 
discern  at  once  the  great  revolution  which  had  Uiken  place  in  the  domestic 
history  of  Athens,  when  tlie  Athenians,  from  a jieople  of  politicians,  be- 
came a nation  of  literary  men  i when,  instead  of  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  the  general  politics  of  Greece,  and  the  law-suits  of  their  allies, 
they  judged  only  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Attic  style  and  of  good  taste  in 
oratory ; when  it  was  no  longer  the  opposition  of  the  political  ideas  of 
Themistocles  and  Cimon,  but  tlie  contests  of  opposing  schools  of  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians,  which  set  all  heads  in  motion.  This  great 
change  was  not  fully  accomplished  till  the  time  of  Alexander’s  snccessors ; 
but  the  middle  comedy  stands  os  a guide-post,  clearly  pointing  out  the  way 
to  this  consummation.  The  frequency  of  mytliical  subjects  in  the  comedies 
of  this  class  t has  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  Sicilian  comedy ; for  the 
object  in  both  was  to  clothe  general  delineations  of  character  in  a mythical 
form.  Further  than  this,  we  must  admit  that  our  conceptions  of  the 
middle  comedy  are  somewhat  vacillating  and  uncertain ; this  arises  from 
the  constitution  of  the  middle  comedy  itself,  which  is  rather  a trahsition 

fact  that  Pollux  (Onom.  IV.,  j 146,  148,  1.40)  names  the  Sicilian  parasite  and  the 
scullion  MMon  among  the  masks  of  the  new  comedy,  (according  to  the  restoration 
by  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Vom.  Grtec-t  p.  664,  comp,  abote,  § 4.) 

* Hence  wc  see  why  the  Scholiast,  in  the  Plutiu,  515,  recognizes  the  character 
of  the  middle  comedy  in  the  epic  tone  of  the  passage, 

t On  the  contrary,  these  comedians  considered  ludicrous  representations  of 
foreign  rulers  as  quite  allowable  ; thus  the  Dionysius  of  Kubulus  was  directed 
against  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  and  the  DionysatcTandrus  of  the  younger  Cratinua 
against  Alexander  of  Phere.  Similarly,  in  later  times,  Menander  satirized  Dio- 
nysius, tyrant  of  Heraclea,  and  Philemon  king  Magas  of  Cyrene, 

t Meineke  (Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Ur'ee.,  p.  283,  foil.)  gives  a long  list  of  such 
mythical  comedies. 
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•tate  than  a distinct  species.  Consequently,  we  find,  along  with  many 
features  resembling  the  old  comedy,  also  some  peculiarities  of  the  new, 
Aristotle  indeed  speaks  only  of  an  old  and  a new  comedy,  and  does  not 
mention  the  middle  comedy  as  distinct  from  the  new. 

The  poets  of  the  middle  comedy  are  also  very  numerous ; they  occupy 
the  interval  between  01.  100.  b.c.  380,  and  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Among  the  earliest  of  them  we  find  the  sons  of  Aristophanes,  Ararat  and 
Philipput,  and  the  prolific  Eubulut,  who  flourished  about  01.  101.  b.c. 
376  : then  follows  Anaxaiidrides,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  into  comedy  the  stories  of  love  and  seduction,  which  allerwards 
formed  so  large  an  ingredient  in  it  * — so  that  we  have  here  another 
reference  to  the  new  comedy,  and  the  first  step  in  its  subsequent  develojie- 
ment.  Then  we  have  Amphit  and  AnaxUaus,  both  of  whom  made 
Plato  the  butt  of  their  wit;  the  younger  Cralinus ; Timocles,  who  ridi- 
culed the  orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperidcs ; still  later,  Alexit,  one  of 
the  most  productive,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  poets  : his  fragments,  however,  show  a decided  affinity  to  the  new 
comedy,  and  he  was  a contemporary  of  Menander  and  Philemon.t 
Antiphanes  began  to  exhibit  as  early  ns  383  b.c.  ; his  comedies,  however, 
were  of  much  the  same  kind  writh  those  of  Alexis : he  was  by  far  the 
most  prolific  of  the  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  was  distinguished 
by  his  redundant  wit  and  inexhaustible  invention.  The  number  of  his 
pieces,  which  amounted  to  300,  and  according  to  some  authorities  ex- 
ceeded that  number,  proves  that  the  comedians  of  this  time  no  longer 
contended,  like  Aristophanes,  with  single  pieces,  and  only  at  the  Lenma 
and -great  Dionysia,  but  cither  composed  for  the  other  festivals,  or,  what 
seems  to  us  the  preferable  opinion,  produced  several  pieces  at  the  same 
festival.  { 

§ 7.  These  last  poets  of  the  middle  comedy  were  contemporaries  of  the 
writers  of  the  new  comedy,  who  rose  up  as  their  rivals,  and  were  only 
distinguished  from  them  by  following  their  new  tendency  more  decidedly 
and  more  exclusively.  Menander  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  poets,  (he 
flourishetl  at  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander,§) 
and  he  was  also  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  will  not  surprise  us  if 
we  consider  the  middle  comedy  as  a sort  of  preparation  for  the  new.|| 

• The  Cocahtx  of  Aristophanes  (Araros)  contains,  according  to  Platonius,  a 
scene  of  seduction  and  recognition  of  the  same  kind  with  those  in  the  comedies  of 
Menander. 

t It  appears  by  the  fragment  of  the  HffpobolimttMt  (Athen.  XI.  p.  502.  d. 
Mciuckc  Hist.  Crit.  Com,  Grac.  p.  315.) 

J Concerning  Antiphanes,  see  Clinton,  Philol,  I.  p.  658  full.,  and  Meineke, 
J7»f.  Crit,  Com.  Or.  p.  301  -'dO.  It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Clinton,  p.  C07, 
and  Meineke,  p.  30.5,  that  the  passage  attributed  by  AthenKus  IV,  p.  16C.  c.,  to 
Antiphanes,  in  which  king  Seleucui  is  mentioned,  is  probably  by  another  comic  poet. 

§ Menander  brought  out  his  first  piece  when  he  was  still  a young  man 
in  01.  U4,  3.  B.c.  322,  and  died  as  early  as  Ol,  122,  1.  n.c.  291, 

I According  to  Amon.  de  com<tdi(h  Menander  was  apeciall?  instructed  in  his  act 
hy  Alexis. 
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Philemon  came  forward  rather  earlier  than  Menander,  and  survived  him 
many  years ; he  was  a great  favourite  with  the  Athenians,  but  was  alwuvs 
placed  after  Menander  hy  tlioso  who  knew  them  both.*  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  Phiiippide<,  a contemporary  of  I’iiilemon  by  Diphilits  of 
Sinope,}  who  was  somewhat  later ; by  ApoUodorus  of  Gela,  a contem- 
porary of  Menander,  Apollodoriit  of  Carystus,  who  was  in  the  following 
generation,§  and  by  a considerable  number  of  poets,  more  or  less  wortliy 
to  be  classed  with  these. 

Passing  here  from  the  middle  comedy  to  the  new,  we  come  at  once  to 
a clearer  region  ; here  the  Roman  imitations,  combinetl  with  the  nume- 
rous and  sometimes  considerable  fragments,  arc  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
clear  conception  of  a comedy  of  Menander  in  its  general  plan  and  in  ils 
details : a person  who  possesscil  tlic  peculiar  talents  requisite  for  such  a 
task,  and  had  acquired  hy  study  the  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language 
and  the  Attic  subtlety  of  expression  necessary  for  the  execution  of  it,  might 
without  much  difficulty  restore  a piece  of  Menander’s,  so  ns  to  replace  the 
lost  original.  The  comedy  of  the  Romans  must  not  be  conceived  as  merely 
a Icanied  and  literary  imitation  of  the  Greek  : it  formed  a living  union 
with  the  Greek  comedy,  by  a transfer  to  Rome  of  the  whole  Greek  stage,  not 
by  a mere  transmission  through  books;  and  in  point  of  time  too  there  is  an 
immetliate  and  unbroken  connexion  between  them.  I'or  although  the 
period  at  which  the  Greek  new  comedy  llourished  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  yet  the  first  generation  was  followed 
by  a second,  as  Philemon  the  son  followed  Philemon  the  father,  and 
comic  writing  of  less  merit  and  reputation  most  probably  continued  till  a 
late  period  to  provide  by  new  productions  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people  ; so  that  when  Livius  Andronicus  first  appeared  before  the  Roman 
public  with  plays  in  imitation  of  the  (ireek  (a.u.c.  514.  b.c.  240),  the 
only  feat  which  he  performed  was,  to  attempt  in  the  language  of  Rome 
what  many  of  bis  contemporaries  were. in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  Greek 
language ; at  any  rate,  the  plays  of  Menander  and  I’liilemon  were  the 
most  usual  gratification  which  an  educated  audience  sought  for  in  the 
theatres  of  Greek  states,  as  well  in  Asia  as  in  Italy.  By  viewing  the 
case  in  this  way,  we  assume  at  once  the  proper  position  for  surveying  the 
Latin  comedians  in  all  their  relations  to  the  Greek,  which  are  so  peculiar 
that  tliey  can  only  be  developed  under  these  limited  historical  conditions. 
For  to  take  the  two  cases,  which  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious  and 
natural ; namely,  first,  that  translation^  of  the  iilays  of  Menander, 

• Menander  said  to  him,  when  he  had  won  the  prise  from  him  in  a dramatic 
contest,  o Philemon,  do  jou  not  blusli  to  conquer  me  1"  Aul.  Gell.  A’. A.,  XVII.  4. 

f According  to  Suidas  he  came  forward  Ol.  111.,  still  earlier  than  Philemon. 

I tUnopc  was  at  that  time  the  native  city  of  three  comedians,  Diphilus,  Diony- 
sius, and  Diodorus,  and  also  of  tlie  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes.  It  must  have 
been  the  fashion  at  Sinope  to  derive  proper  names  from  Zeus,  the  Zeus  Chthoniua 
or  Serapis  of  Sinope. 

f Accordinir  to  the  inferences  in  Meineke's  UisU  Crit>  Com.  Grere.j  p.  459,  4G3, 
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Philpmon,  &c.,  were  submitted  to  the  educated  classes  at  Rome;  or 
secondly,  that  ]ienj>le  attempted  by  free  imitatiom  to  transplant  these 
pieces  into  a Roman  soil,  and  then  to  suit  them  to  the  tastes  and  under- 
standings of  the  Roman  people  by  romanizing  them,  not  merely  in  all 
the  allusions  to  national  customs  and  regulations,  but  also  in  their  spirit 
and  character  : neither  of  these  two  alternatives  was  adopted,  but 
the  Roman  comedians  took  a middle  course,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  plays  berame  Roman  and  yet  remained  perfectly  Greek.  In 
other  words  in  the  Greek  comedy  (or  cotnadia  palliala,  as  it  was  called) 
of  die  Romans,  the  training  of  Greece  in  general,  and  of  Athens  in  par- 
ticular, has  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and  has  compelled  the  Romans,  so 
far  ns  they  wished  to  participate  in  that,  in  which  all  the  educated  world 
at  that  time  participated,  to  acquiesce  in  the  outward  forms  and  conditions 
of  this  drama  ; — in  its  Greek  costume  and  Athenian  locality ; to  adopt 
Attic  life  as  a model  of  social  case  and  familiarity ; and  (to  speak  plainly) 
to  consider  themselves  for  an  hour  or  two  as  mere  barbarians, — and, 
in  fact,  the  Roman  comediims  occasionally  speak  of  themselves  and  their 
countrymen  as  barhari.* 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  premise  these  observations,  (however 
much  they  may  seem  chronologically  misplaced,)  in  order  to  justify  the 
use  which  we  purpose  to  make  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Roman 
comedians  prepared  the  Greek  dish  for  the  Roman  palate  in  a different 
manner  according  to  their  own  peculiar  tastes ; for  example,  Plautus 
seasoned  it  with  coarse  and  po-werful  condiments,  Terence  on  the  otlicr 
hand  with  moderate  and  delicate  seasoning  ;t  but  it  still  remained  the 
Attic  dish : the  scene  brought  before  the  Roman  public  was  Athens  in 
the  time  of  those  Macedonian  rulers  who  are  called  the  Diadochi  and 
Epigoni-t 

§ 8.  Consequently,  the  scene  was  Athens  after  the  downfall  of  its 
political  freedom  and  power,  effected  by  the  battle  of  Chieronea,  and  still 
more  by  the  Lamian  war : but  it  was  Athens,  still  the  city  of  cities,  over- 
flowing with  population,  flourishing  with  commerce,  and  strong  in  its 
navy,  prosperous  both  as  a state  and  in  the  wealth  of  many  of  its  indi- 
vidual citizens.§  This  Athens,  however,  differed  from  that  of  Cimon 

• See  Plautus,  Bacrkid.  1.  2.15.  Cnptici.  III.1.32.  IV.  1. 104.  Trinumm.  Prot. 
19.  Festus  V.  barbari  ami  vapula. 

t Yet  Plautus  is  more  an  imitator  and  frequently  a translator  of  the  Attic  eomc- 
dians  than  many  persons  have  supposed.  Not  to  speak  of  Terenee,  Csecilius  Statius 
has  also  followed  very  closely  in  the  steps  of  Menander. 

t So  much  so,  that  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Attic  law  (as  in  all  that  related 
to  iwiaXsfw,  or  heiresses)  and  of  the  political  relations  of  Athens  (as  the 
in  Lemnos)  play  an  important  part  in  the  Roman  comedies. 

§ The  Hnanees  of  Athens  were  to  all  appearance  as  tlourishing  under  Lycurgua 
(i.  e.  B.c.  338 — 329)  as  under  Pericles.  The  well-known  census  under  Demetrius 
the  Phalerian  (n.c.  317)  gives  a proof  of  the  number  of  citixeus  and  slaves  at 
Athens.  Even  in  the  days  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Athena  had  still  a great  fleet. 
In  a word,  Athens  did  not  want  means  at  this  time  to  enable  her  to  command  Uie 
respect  even  of  kings ; she  only  lacked  the  necessary  spirit. 
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Mid  Pericle*  much  in  the  same  way  os  an  old  man  weak  in  body,  but 
full  of  a love  of  life,  gocxl  humoured  and  self-indulgent,  differs  from  the 
vigorous  middle-aged  man  at  the  summit  of  his  bodily  strength  and 
mental  energ)'.  The  qualities  which  were  before  singularly  united  in 
the  Athenian  character,  namely,  resolute  bravery  and  subtlety  of  inte'lect, 
were  now  entirely  disjoined  and  separateil.  The  former  had  taken  up  its 
abode  with  the  homeless  bands  of  mercenaries  who  practised  war  as  a 
handicrafl,  and  it  was  only  on  impulses  of  rare  occurrence  that  the  people 
of  Athens  gave  way  to  a warlike  enthusiasm  which  was  speedily  kindled 
and  ns  speedily  quenched.  But  the  excellent  understanding  and  mother- 
wit  of  the  Athenians,  so  far  as  they  did  not  ramble  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  found  an  object  (now  that  there 
was  so  little  in  politics  which  could  interest  or  employ  the  mind)  in  the 
occurrences  of  social  life,  and  in  the  charm  of  ilissolute  enjoyments. 

Dramatic  poetry  now  for  the  first  time  centered  in  lore*  as  it  has 
since  done  among  all  nations  to  whom  Greek  cultivation  has  descended ; 
but  certainly  it  was  not  love  in  those  nobler  forms  to  which  it  has  since 
elevated  itself.  Tlie  seclusion  and  want  of  all  society  in  which  un- 
married women  lived  at  Athens  (such  as  we  have  before  described  it, 
in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  Sappho)t  continued  to  prevail  unaltered 
in  the  families  of  the  citizens  of  Athens ; according  to  these  customs 
then,  an  amour  of  any  continuance  with  tlie  daughter  of  a citizen  of 
Athens  was  out  of  the  question,  and  never  occurs  in  the  fragments  and 
imitations  of  the  comedy  of  Menander  ; if  the  plot  of  the  piece  depends 
on  the  seduction  of  an  Athenian  damsel,  this  has  taken  place  suddenly 
and  without  premeditation,  in  a fit  of  dnmkenness  and  youthful  lust, 
generally  at  one  of  the  pervigilia,  which  the  religion  of  Athens  had 
sanctioned  from  the  earliest  times : or  some  supposed  slave  or  hetrnra, 
with  whom  the  hero  is  desperately  in  love,  turns  out  to  be  a well-bom 
Athenian  maiden,  and  marriage  at  last  crowns  a connexion  entered  upon 
with  very  different  intentions.  { 

The  intercourse  of  the  young  men  with  the  hetara  or  courtesans,  an 
intercourse  which  had  always  been  a reproach  to  them  since  the  days  of 
Aristophanes, § had  at  length  become  a regular  custom  with  the  young 
people  of  the  better  class,  whose  fathers  did  not  treat  them  too  parsi- 
moniously. These  courtesans,  who  were  generally  foreigners  or  frccd- 
women,]  possessed  more  or  less  education  and  charms  of  manner,  and  in 

* Fabula  jucundi  nulla  cst  aiue  amore  Meiiandri.  Ovid.^TV/af.,  II.  370. 

+ Chap.  XIII.  } 6, 

^ This  is  the  and  the  which  formed  the  basis  of  so  many  of 

Menander’s  comedies. 

4 See  e.  g.  CioudM,  090. 

|j  This  constitntes  the  essential  distinction  between  the  trswa  and  the 
the  latter  being  a slave  of  the  irs^*a3w««r  (I,  s,  the  feno  or  /ena),  although  the  wi^nu 
are  often  ransomed  (Xiiwrai)  by  their  lovers,  and  so  rise  into  the  other  more  honour- 
able condition. 
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proportion  to  these  attractions,  Ixmnd  the  young  people  to  them  with  more 
or  less  of  constancy  and  exclusiveness ; their  lovers  found  an  entertain- 
ment in  their  society  which  naturally  rendered  them  little  anxious  to 
form  a regular  matrimonial  alliance,  especially  as  the  legitimate  daughters 
of  Athenian  citizens  were  still  brought  up  in  a narrow  and  limited 
manner,  and  with  few  accomplishments.  The  fathers  either  allowed 
their  suns  a reasonable  degree  of  liberty  to  follow  their  own  inclinations 
and  BOW  their  wild  oats,  or  through  parsimony  or  morose  strictness  en- 
deavoured to  withhold  from  them  these  indulgencies,  in  the  midst  of  all 
which  it  often  happened  that  the  old  man  fell  into  the  very  same  follies 
which  he  so  harshly  reproved  in  his  son.  In  these  domestic  intrigues 
the  slaves  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence : even  in  Xenophon’s 
time,  favoured  by  tlie  spirit  of  democracy,  and  as  it  seems  almost  stand- 
ing on  the  same  footing  with  the  meaner  citizens,  they  were  still  more 
raised  up  by  the  growing  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  the  licence  which 
universally  prevailed.  In  these  comedies,  therefore,  it  often  happens 
that  a slave  forms  the  whole  plan  of  operations  in  an  intrigue ; it  is  his 
sagacity  alone  which  relieves  his  young  master  from  some  disagreeable 
embarrassment,  and  helps  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
love : at  the  same  time  we  are  often  introduced  to  rational  slaves,  who 
try  to  induce  their  young  masters  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  some 
sudden  better  resolution,  and  free  themselves  at  once  from  the  exactions 
of  an  unreasonable  helttra*  Is'o  less  important  are  the  parcuiUs,  who, 
not  to  sjieak  of  the  comic  situations  in  which  they  are  placed  by  their 
resolution  to  eat  without  labouring  fur  it,  are  of  great  use  to  the  comedian 
in  their  capacity  of  a sort  of  dependents  on  the  family : they  are  brought 
into  social  relations  of  every  kind,  and  are  ready  to  perform  any  service 
for  the  sake  of  a feast.  Of  the  characters  who  make  their  appearance 
less  frequently,  we  will  only  speak  here  of  the  Dramarbas  or  mites  gio- 
riosus.  He  is  no  Athenian  warrior,  no  citizen-soldier,  like  the  heroes 
of  the  olden  time,  but  a homeless  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  enlists  men- 
at-arms,  now  tor  king  Seleucus,  now  for  some  other  crowned  geueral ; 
who  makes  much  booty  with  little  trouble  in  the  rich  provinces  of  Asia, 


* As  in  Menander's  Eimvch,  in  the  scene  of  which  Persiua  gives  a miniature 
copy  (&i/.  V.  ir>l).  In  this  passage  Pemins  has  Menander  immediately  in  his 
eye,  and  not  tile  imitation  in  Terence's  Eimuc)i,  act  i.  sc.  I,  although  Terence's 
Phwdria,  Parmeilo,  and  Thais,  correspond  to  the  Chwrcstratua,  Daos,  and  Chrysis 
of  Menander.  In  -Menander,  howcier,  the  young  man  takes  counsel  with  his 
slave  at  a time  when  the  hettrra  had  shut  him  out,  and  on  the  supposition  that  she 
would  invite  him  to  come  to  her  again  : in  Terence  the  lover  is  already  invited  to 
a reconciliation  after  a quarrel,  'i'his  results  from  the  adoption  by  Terence  of  a 
practice  common  with  the  Latin  comedians,  and  called  roHtnmi»alia ; he  has  here 
combined  in  one  piece  two  of  Menander's  comedies,  the  Ettnyrh  and  the  A'ofox. 
Acconlingly  he  is  otliged  to  lake  up  the  thread  of  the  Kiinuch  somewhat  later,  in 
or.lcr  to  gain  more  room  for  the  developement  of  his  double  plot.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Adriphi  of  Terence  is  made  up  from  the  rw(yir  of  Menander  and  the 
XeraveAsrswru  of  Hijlhilus. 
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and  is  willing  to  squander  it  away  in  lavish  extravagance  on  the  amiable 
courtesans  of  Athens ; who  is  always  talking  of  bia  services,  and  has 
thereby  habituated  himself  to  continual  boasting  and  bragging ; conse- 
quently he  is  a demi-barbarian,  overreached  by  his  parasite  and  cheated 
at  pleasure  by  some  clever  slave,  and  with  many  other  traits  of  this  kind 
which  may  easily  be  derived  from  the  Roman  comedies,  hut  can  only  be 
viewed  in  their  right  light  by  placing  the  character  altout  100  years 
earlier.* 

§ 9.  This  was  tlie  world  in  which  Menander  lived,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  universal  testimony,  he  painted  so  truly.  Manifestly,  the  motives 
here  rested  U|>on  no  mighty  impulses,  no  grand  ideas.  The  stretigth  of 
the  old  Athenian  principles  and  the  wqymth  of  national  feelings  had 
gradually  grown  fainter  and  weaker  till  they  had  melted  down  into  a 
sort  of  philosophy  of  life,  the  main  ingredients  of  which  were  a 
natural  good  temper  and  forbearance,  and  a sound  mother-wit  nurtured 
by  acute  observation ; atid  its  highest  principle  was  that  nde  of  “ live 
and  let  live,”  which  had  its  root  in  the  old  spirit  of  Attic  democracy, 
and  had  been  developed  to  the  uttermost  by  the  lax  mor.dity  of  subse- 
quent times.t 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  as  a hint  towrards  appreciating  the 
private  life  of  this  period,  that  Menander  and  Epievrus  were  born  in 
the  same  year  at  Athens,  and  spent  their  youth  together  as  sharers  in  the 
same  exercises  ((rver^ir/Ioi) and  an  intimate  friendship  united  these 
two  men,  whose  characters  had  much  in  common.  Though  wc  should 
wrong  them  both  if  we  considered  them  as  slaves  to  any  vulgar  sensu- 
ality, yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  both  of  them  deheient  in 
the  inspiration  of  high  moral  ideas.  The  intention  with  which  each 
of  them  acted  was  the  same : to  make  the  must  of  life  os  it  is,  and  to 
make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  could.  They  were  both  too 
refined  and  sensible  to  take  any  pleasure  in  vulgar  enjoyments;  Menan- 
der knew  so  well  by  experience  the  deceitfulness  of  these  gratifications, 
and  felt  so  great  a weariness  and  disgust  of  their  charms,  tiiat  he  had 


• The  of  Theophrastus  {Charact.  23)  has  some  sfBtiily  with  the  Thraeo 

of  comedy  (_as  Theophrastus’s  characters  in  general  are  related  to  those  of  Menan- 
der), but  he  is  an  Athenian  citiien  who  is  proud  of  his  connexion  with  Macedon, 
and  not  a mercenary  sohlier. 

f The  aristocratic  eunslitutions  at  that  time  in  Greece  were  connected  with  a 
stricter  superintendence  of  morals  (cennrra  mnrum) ; the  leading  principle  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  imiiose  no  further  restraint  on  the 
private  life  of  the  citixan  than  the  immediate  interestsof  the  stale  n-quired.  How- 
ever, the  writings  of  the  new  comedy  were  not  altogether  without  personal  invec- 
tives, and  there  were  still  questions  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  comic  stage 
(Plutarch  Demetr,  12.  Meinekc  flat,  Cril.  CV»i.  Grac.  p.  4.3ii.)  The  Latin  come- 
dians also  occasionally  introduced  yiersonal  attacks,  which  were  must  bitter  in  the 
comedies  of  Na'vius, 

J Strabo  XIV,  p.  52t!.  Meinekc,  d/rrmadri  c/  /tH/emows  frngm.,  p.  xxv. 
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arriTcd  at  a sort  of  paaaionleaa  rest  and  moderation ; * though  it  is 
possible  that  in  actual  life  Menander  placed  his  happiness  less  in  the 
painless  tranquillity  which  Epicurus  sought,  than  in  \'arious  kinds  of 
moderate  gratification.  It  is  known  how  much  he  gave  himself  up  to 
intercourse  with  the  hetartr,  not  merely  with  the  accomplished  Glycera, 
but  also  with  the  wanton  Thais ; and  his  effeminate  costume,  according 
to  a well-known  story,t  offended  even  Demetrius  of  Phalerus,  the  regent 
of  Athens  under  Cassander,  who  however  led  a sufficiently  luxurious 
life  himself. 

Such  a philosophy  of  life  as  this,  which  places  the  summum  bonum 
in  a well-based  love  of  self,  could  very  well  dispense  with  the  gods, 
whom  Epiairus  transferred  .to  the  intermundane  regions,  because, 
according  to  his  natural  philosophy,  he  could  not  absolutely  annihilate 
them.  Agreeing  entirely  with  his  friend  on  this  point,  Menander 
thought  that  the  gods  would  have  a life  of  trouble  if  they  had  to  distri- 
bute good  and  evil  for  every  day.  t It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
philosopher  attributed  so  much  to  the  influence  of  chance  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Menander  also  exalts  Tvxn 
(Fortune)  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world ; § but  this  no  longer  implies  the 
saviour  daughter  of  almighty  Zeus,  but  merely  the  causeless,  incalcu- 
lable, accidental  combinations  of  things  in  nature  and  in  tlie  life  of  man. 

It  was,  however,  precisely  at  such  a time  as  this,  when  all  relations 
were  dislocated  or  merged  in  licentiousness,  that  comedy  possessed  a 
power,  which,  though  widely  different  from  the  angry  flashes  of  the 
genius  of  Aristophanes,  perhaps  produced  in  its  way  more  durable 
effects : this  power  was  the  power  of  ridicule,  which  taught  people  to 
dread  as  folly  that  which  they  no  longer  avoided  as  vice.  This  power 
was  the  more  effective  as  it  confined  its  operations  to  the  sphere  of 
the  actual,  and  did  not  exhibit  the  follies  which  it  represented  under  the 
same  gigantic  and  superhuman  forms  as  the  old  comedy.  The  old 
comedy,  in  its  necessity  for  invention,  created  forms  in  which  it  could 
pourtray  with  most  prominent  features  the  characteristics  of  whole 
classes  and  species  of  men ; the  new  comedy  took  its  forms,  in  all  their 
individual  peculiarities,  from  real  life,  and  did  not  attempt  to  signify  by 
them  more  than'  individuals  of  the  particular  class.  ||  On  this  account 
more  importance  was  attached  by  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy  to  the 
invention  of  plots,  and  to  their  dramatic  complication  and  solution, 

• The  reader  wilt  find  characterietic  expressions  of  this  Ibxurious  philosophy  in 
Ikfelneke,  Menandri  fragm,^  p.  166. 

f Pha?dru%  fub.,  t.  1. 

j In  a frajifmcnt  which  ha*  recently  come  to  light  from  the  commentary  of  David 
on  Aristotle’*  Categories.  See  Meineko,  Hitt.  Crit.  Cbm.  Grtte.y  p.  454. 

^ Mcineke,  Me/tnndri  frngm.^  p.  lOH. 

i Hence  the  exclamation  : i Mtw^i  za)  fiit. 
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which  Menander  made  the  leading  object  in  his  conipositiuiis : fur, 
while  the  old  comedy  set  its  forms  in  motion  in  a very  free  and  un- 
constrained manner,  according  as  the  developeinent  of  the  fundamental 
thought  required,  the  new  comedy  was  subject  to  the  Ians  of  probability 
as  established  by  the  progress  of  ordinary  life,  and  had  to  invent  a 
story  in  which  all  the  views  of  the  persons  and  all  the  circumstancca 
of  their  actions  resulted  from  tlie  characters,  manners,  and  relations 
of  the  age.  The  stretch  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  spectator 
which  Aristophanes  produced  by  the  continued  progression  in  the  de- 
veloperaent  of  the  comic  ideas  of  his  jJlay  was  effected  in  the  new  comedy 
by  the  confusion  and  solution  of  outward  difficulties  in  the  circum- 
stances represented,  and  by  the  personal  interest  felt  for  the  particular 
characters  by  the  spectators, — an  interest  closely  connected  with  the 
illusion  of  reality. 

In  this  the  attentive  reader  of  these  observations  will  readily  have 
perceived  bow  comedy,  thus  conducted  by  Menander  and  I’hilcmon, 
only  completed  what  Euripides  had  begun  on  the  tragic  stqge  a hundred 
years  before  their  time.  Euripides,  too,  deprived  his  characters  of  that 
ideal  grandeur  which  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  creations  of 
yEschylus,  and  gave  them  more  of  human  weakness,  and  therefore  of 
apparent  individuality.  Euripides,  too,  abandoned  the  foundation  of 
national  principles  in  ethics  and  religion  on  which  the  old  ]>opular 
morality  of  the  Greeks  had  been  built  up,  and  subjected  all  relations  to 
a dialectical,  and  sometimes  sophistical  mode  of  reasoning,  which  very 
soon  led  to  the  lax  morality  and  common  sense  doctrines  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  new  comedy.  Euripides  and  Menander  consequently  agree 
so  well  in  their  reasonings  and  sentences,  that  in  their  fragments  it  would 
be  easy  to  confuse  one  with  the  other;  and  thus  tragedy  and  comedy,  these 
two  forms  of  the  drama  which  started  from  such  different  beginnings, 
here  meet  as  it  were  in  one  iioint.*  The  form  of  the  diction  also  contri- 
buted a great  deal  to  this  : for  as  Euripides  lowered  the  poetic  tone  of 
tragedy  to  the  ordinary  language  of  jKilished  society,  in  the  same  way 
comedy,  and  indeed  even  the  middle, t but  still  more  the  new,  re- 
linquished, on  the  one  hand,  the  high  poetic  tune  which  Aristophanes 
had  aimed  at,  especially  in  his  choral  songs,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spirit  of  caricature  and  burlesque  which  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  portraiture  of  his  characters : the  tone  of  polished  conversa- 
tion} predominates  in  all  the  pieces  of  the  new  comedy;  and  in  this 
Menander  gave  a greater  freedom  and  liveliness  to  the  recitations  of  his 

* Philemon  was  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Euripides,  that  he  declared  he  wmdd  at 
once  destroy  himself,  in  order  to  see  Euripides  in  the  other  world,  provided  he 
could  convince  himself  that  departed  spirits  preserved  their  life  and  umlerstanding. 
See  Meineke,  Men,  et  Phi/em.  Re!.,  p.  410. 

f According  to  Rnonymut  tie  Comtr/Ha,  p.  xaviii. 

} This  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (_Ari$loph.  et  Menamlri  cumpar.,  e.  2.) 
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actors  by  the  looser  structure  of  his  sentences  and  the  weaker  connexion 
of  his  periods , whereas  Philemon’s  pieces,  hy  their  more  connected  and 
periodic  style,  were  better  suited  for  the  closet  than  for  the  stage.*  The 
l>atin  comedians,  Plautus,  for  instance,  gave  a great  deal  more  of  bur- 
lesque than  they  found  in  their  models,  availing  themselves  perhaps  of 
the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  as  well  as  of  the  comedy  of  their 
own  country.  The  elevated  poetic  tone  must  have  been  lost  with  the 
choruses,  of  which  wc  have  no  sure  traces  even  in  the  middle  comedy  ;f 
the  conne.xion  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  was  limited  to  the  employ- 
ment by  the  actors  of  lyric  measures  of  different  kinds,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  at  the  moment  by  singing  these  lyrical  pieces,  and 
accompanying  them  with  lively  gesticulations : in  this  the  model  was 
rather  the  monodies  of  Euripides  than  the  lyrical  passages  in  Aris- 
tophanes. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Attic  drama  from 
Aischylus  to  Menander,  and  in  naming  these  two  e.xtreme  points  of 
the  series  through  which  dramatic  poetry  developed  itself,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  reminding  our  readers  what  a treasure  of  thought  and  life 
is  here  unfolded  to  us ; what  remarkable  changes  were  here  effected, 
not  only  in  the  forms  of  poetry,  but  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Greek  mind ; and  what  a great  and  significant  portion 
of  the  history  of  our  race  is  here  laid  before  us  in  the  most  vivid 
delineations. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ft.  The  Dithyramb  becomes  the  cliief  form  of  Athenian  lyric  poetry.  Laiua  of 
llennione.  ^ 2.  New  stylo  of  Uic  dithyramb  introduced  by  Melauippides.  Plii- 
luscnus.  ('iiiesias.  Phryiiis.  Timotheus.  Polyeidus.  § 3.  Mode  of  producing 
the  new  dithyramb  : its  contents  and  character.  { 4.  Reflective  lyric  poetry. 
^ 5.  Social  and  political  elegies.  The  Lyde  of  Antimachus  essentially  diflbreiit 
from  these.  § 6.  Kpic  poetry.  Panyasis,  Chocrilus,  Antimachus. 

§ 1.  The  Drama  was  so  well  adapted  to  reflect  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Attica  in  the  mirror  of  poetry,  that  other  sorts 
of  metrical  composition  -fell  completely  into  the  back-ground,  and  for 

• According  to  a remark  of  the  so  named  Demetnut  Vhater.  tie  Elocut^  § 193. 
t According  to  Platonius,  the  middle  comedy  had  no  parabases.  because  thcro 
was  no  chorus.  The  ^^otuaicua  was  quite  without  choral  songs.  The  new  come- 
dians, in  imitation  of  the  older  writers,  wrote  XOP02  at  the  end  of  the  acts  ; pro- 
bably the  pause  was  filled  up  hy  tlie  performance  of  a flute-player.  At  any  rate, 
such  was  the  custom  at  Ruine.  Evautiuus  (ds  Comad.,  p.  Iv.  in  VVeBterton’s 
Terence^)  seems  to  mean  the  same. 
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the  public  in  general  assumed  the  character  rather  of  isolated  and  mo- 
mentarj'  gratifications  than  that  of  a jioetic  expression  of  prevailing 
sentiments  and  principles. 

However,  Lyric  poetry  was  improved  in  a very  remarkable  maimer, 
and  struck  out  tones  which  seized  with  new  power  uiwn  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  This  was  principally  effected  by  the  new  Dithyramb,  the  cradle 
and  home  of  which  was  Athens,  before  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  even 
though  some  of  the  poets  who  adopted  this  form  were  not  born  there. 

As  we  have  remarked  aliove,*  IjAsus  of  Hermionc,  the  rival  of  Si- 
monides, and  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  in  those  early  days  exhibited  his 
dithyrambs  chiefly  at  Athens,  and  even  in  his  poems  the  dithyrambic 
rhythtn  had  gained  the  greater  freedom  by  which  it  was  from  thence* 
forth  characterized.  Still  the  dithyrambs  of  I.«sus  were  not  generically 
different  from  those  of  Pindar,  of  which  we  still  jajssess  a beautiful 
fragment.  This  dithyramb  was  designed  for  the  vernal  Dionysiu  at 
Athens,  and  it  really  seems  to  breathe  the  perfumes  and  smile  with  the 
brightness  of  spring. t The  rhythmical  structure  of  the  fragment  is  bold 
and  rich,  and  a lively  and  almost  violent  motion  prevails  in  it ; J but  this 
motion  is  subjected  to  the  constraint  of  fixed  laws,  and  all  the  separate 
parts  are  carefully  incorporated  in  the  artfully  constructed  whole.  We 
also  see  from  this  fragment  that  the  strophes  of  the  dithyrambic  ode 
were  already  made  very  long ; from  principles,  however,  which  will  be 
stated  in  tbc  sctpiel,  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  antistrophes 
corresponding  to  these  strophes. 

§ 2.  Tbc  dithyramb  assumed  a new  character  in  the  hands  of  Me- 
nANiPpiDEs  of  Melos.  He  was  maternal  grandson  of  the  older  Melan- 
ippidcs,  who  was  born  aliout  01.  Co.  a.c.  520,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Pindar  ;§  the  younger  and  more  celebrated  Melanippidea  lived 
for  a long  period  w ith  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  who  reigned  from 
about  01.  81,  2.  a.c.  4.54,  to  01.  91,  2.  ii  c.  414  ; consequently,  before 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  comic  poet 
Phcrccrates  (who,  like  Aristophanes,  was  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
old  simple  music  ns  an  essential  part  of  the  old-fashior.ed  morality) 
considers  the  comiption  of  the  ancient  musical  modes  ns  having  com- 
menced with  him.  Closely  connected  with  this  change  is  the  increasing 
imi>ortance  of  instrumental  music  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  flute- 
players,  after  the  time  of  Melanippidea,  no  longer  received  their  biro 

• Cbap.  XIV.  { 14.  t See  above,  Chap.  XIV.  § 7. 

t The  pieoiiic  species  of  rhythms,  to  which  the  ancients  especially  assign  the 
splentlid,**  (r«  /ciysiXjs'^isrif,)  is  the  prevailing  one  in  titis  fragment. 

4 That  the  younger  Meianipphles  is  the  person  with  vvlnmt,  according  to  tlie 
celebrated  verses  of  Pherccrates,  (Plutarch  de  .4/u.vica,  liO.  Meineke  Ft*.  Cum.  Gr., 
Toi.  II.  p.  3Ztl,)  the  corruption  of  music  begins,  is  clear,  partly  from  tile  direct 
•tatcincnt  of  Suidas  partly  from  his  chronological  relation  to  Cincsias  and  Plii- 
lottenus.  Tlie  celebrated  Melamppiiies  was  also  the  cotitemporary  of  Tliucydides, 
(Harcellin.  V.  TAucyd,  i)  29,)  and  of  Socrates,  (Xenoph.  Mem.,  I.  4,  ^ 3.) 
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8B  niere  sccuiidary  persons  aiul  assistants,  from  the  poets  themselves,  hut 
were  paid  immediately  by  tlie  managers  of  the  festival.* 

Melanippides  was  followed  by  Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  first  his  slave 
and  afterwards  his  pupil,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  his  later 
plays,  and  especially  in  the  Plutus.f  He  lived,  at  a later  period,  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  all  sorts  of  lilier- 
ties  with  the  tyrant,  who  sometimes  indulged  in  poetry  as  an  amateur ; 
but  he  had  to  pay  for  this  distinction  by  conhiiemeut  to  the  stone-quar- 
ries at  Syracuse,  when  the  tyrant  was  in  a bad  humour.  He  died  01. 
100,  1.  B.c.  380.  ^ His  Dithyrambs  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation 
all  over  Greece,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  Aristophanes  speaks  of 
him  as  a hold  innovator,  Autiphanes,  the  poet  of  the  middle  comedy, 
praises  his  music  as  already  the  genuine  style  of  music,  and  calls  Phi- 
lo.xenus  himself,  “ a god  among  men whereas  he  calls  the  music  and 
lyric  poetry  of  his  oicn  time  a flowery  style  of  composition,  which  adorns 
itself  with  foreign  melodies.  § 

In  the  series  of  the  corrupters  of  music,  Pherecrates,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  mentions,  next  to  Melanippides,  Cinesias,  whom  Aris- 
tophanes also  ridicules  about  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ||  on 
account  of  his  pompous,  and  at  the  same  time  empty  diction,  and  also 
for  his  rhythmical  innovations.  “ Our  art,”  he  there  says,  “ has  its 
origin  in  the  clouds  : fur  the  splendid  passages  of  the  dithyrambs  must 
be  aerenl,  and  obscure ; azure-radiant,  and  wing-wafted.”  Plato  ^ de- 
signedly brings  forward  Cinesias  as  a jioet  who  obviously  attached  no 
importance  to  making  his  hearers  better,  but  only  sought  to  please  the 
greater  number : just  as  his  father  Mcles,  who  sang  to  the  harp,  had 
wished  only  to  please  the  common  people,  but,  as  Plato  sarcastically  adds, 
had  done  just  the  reverse,  and  had  only  shucked  the  ears  of  his  audience. 

Next  to  Cinesias,  Piia  ynis  is  arraigned  by  the  personification  of  Music, 
who  comes  forward  as  the  accuser  in  the  lines  of  Pherecrates,  of  being 
one  of  her  worst  tormentors,  “ who  had  quite  annihilated  her.  with  his 
twisting  and  turnings,  since  he  had  twelve  modes  on  five  strings.”  This 
Phrynis  was  a later  offshoot  of  the  Lesbian  school ; he  was  a singer  to 
the  harp,  who  was  born  at  Mitylene,  and  won  his  first  victory  at  the 
musical  contests  which  Pericles  had  introduced  at  the  Panathenaea ; •• 
he  flourished  before  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  alteration 
in  the  old  nomes  of  Terpander,  which  originally  formed  the  con- 
ventional basis  of  harji-music,  is  attributed  to  him.  tt 

• Plutarch,  tie  ^fut.  ^ 30.  f Aristoph.  P/mt.  290  ; and  sec  Schof, 

Fiflj-five  years  old.  Marm.  Pnr.  rp.  09.  ^ Athen.  XIV.  p.  643,  D. 

H Pinit,  1372.  Comp.  C/otttIt,  332.  Peaett  H32.  S Garcias,  p.  SOI,  I>- 

•*  'Ea-J  KsAXtab  ScM'i/,  Goutls,  970.  But  no  Callias  answers  to  the  tim^ 

when  Pericles  was  a^onothetes,  and  huiit  the  Odeium,  (about  01.  84.  Plutarch^ 
Peril'/.  13,)  and  it  is  probable  that  wc  should  substitute  the  archon  CaUiniachus 
(01.  83,  3.)  for  Callias.  tt  PluUrch,  de  Mm.  6. 
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Timotiiee*  of  Miletus*  formed  himself  after  the  model  of  Pliryiiis  ; 
at  a later  period  he  gained  the  victory  over  his  master  in  the  musical 
contests,  and  raised  himself  to  the  highest  rank  among  dithvrambic  poets. 
He  is  the  last  of  the  musical  artists  censured  by  Pherccrates,  and  died  in 
extreme  old  age  in  Ol.  105,  4.  b.c.  357.t  Although  the  Ephors  at 
Sparta  are  said  to  have  taken  from  his  harp  four  of  its  eleven  strings, 
Greece  in  general  received  his  innovations  in  music  with  the  most  cordial 
approbation ; he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  musicians  of  his  time. 
The  branches  of  jroetry,  which  he  worked  out  in  the  spirit  of  his  own 
age,  were  in  general  the  same  which  Terpamler  cullivatcd  400  years 
before,  namely,  Nomes,  J Proems,  and  Hymns.  There  were  still  some 
antique  forms  which  he  too  was  obliged  to  observe ; for  instance,  the 
hexameter  verse  was  not  quite  given  up  by  Timotheus  in  his  nomes ; 
but  he  recited  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dithyramb,  and  niixeil 
up  this  metre  with  others.  § The  branch  of  poetry  which  he  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  which  gave  its  colour  to  all  the  others,  was  undoubtedly 
the  Dithyramb. 

Timotheus,  too,  was  worsted,  if  not  before  the  tribunal  of  impar.ial 
judges,  at  least  in  the  favour  of  the  jiublic,  by  Poi.teiour,  whose  scholar 
Philotas  also  won  the  prize  from  Timotheus  in  a music.d  contest.  || 
Polyeidns  was  also  regarded  ns  one  of  those  whose  artihcial  innovations 
were  injurious  to  music,  but  he  also  gained  a great  reputation  among  the 
Greeks.  There  was  nothing  which  so  much  delighted  the  crowded 
■udiences  which  flocked  to  the  theatres  throughout  Greece  ns  the  Dithy- 
rambs of  Timotheus  and  Polyeidus.^ 

Besides  these  poets  and  musicians  there  was  still  a long  series  of  others, 
among  whom  we  may  name  los  of  Chios,  who  was  also  a favotirite 
dithyrambic  poet  ;•*  Diaooras  of  Melos,  the  notorious  sceptic  ;tt  the 
highly-gifted  Licymnius  of  Chios,  (whose  age  is  not  accurately  known  ;) 
Chexus,  also  accused  of  innovations;  and  Telestes  of  Seliuus,  a poetic 

• See,  besides  the  better  known  passages,  Aristot.  Melaph^t.  A.  iXarrsv,  c.  f. 

+ Mn-m.  Par.  70.  Saidas  perhaps  piacos  his  dcatii  most  correct  ly  at  the  age 
of  97. 

I Steph.  B}*!.  T.  attributes  to  Itim  IS  books  of  in  H,000 

verses  ; where  the  expression  7ts  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly  to  signify  tlic  hex- 
ameter, aithough  tliis  metre  was  mixed  up  in  them. 

h Piut.  tU  .Mat.  4.  Timotheus's  Nome,  “ the  Persians,"  began  ; KA«n> 

TW^tn  ttiyaf  'EAXsib  M/tif,  Psusan.  Viil,  50,  ^ 3. 

I|  Athennus,  VIll.  p.  353,  B.  Comp.  Piuturch,  de  Mat.  2t.  It  is  clear  tiiat  he 
is  not  tlie  same  as  tlie  tragedian  and  sopiiist  Poiycidus,  mentioned  in  Aristotle's 
Poetic.  Aristotle  would  liardly  have  given  the  name  i etfirriif  to  a ditliyrambic 
poet  whose  pursuit  was  chiefly  the  study  of  music. 

^ In  a Cretan  decree,  (^Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  N.  305,)  one  Menecles  of  Teos  is 
praised  for  having  often  played  on  the  liarp  at  Cnossus  after  tite  style  of  Timotiicus, 
Folyeidus,  and  tlie  old  Cretan  jiocts  (chap.  XII.  § 9). 

••  Comp.  Chap.  VI.  J 2. 

+t  The  most  important  fragments  of  his  lyric  poems  are  given  by  the  Epicurean, 
Fhedrus,  in  the  papyri  brougiit  from  Herculaneum  {^Herculaaentia.  ed.  Urummond 
•t  Walpole,  p.  1G4). 
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opponent  of  Mclanippides,*  who  gained  a victory  at  Athens  in  01.  94,  3. 
B.c.  401. 

§ 3.  It  is  far  more  important,  however,  to  obtain  a clear  conception 
of  the  more  recent  Dithyramb  in  all  its  peculiarities.  This  we  shall  be 
belter  able  to  do  by  first  establishing  some  of  the  main  points  of  the 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  exIUhilion,  the  Dithyrambs  at  Athens, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  still  represented  by  choruses 
furnished  by  the  ten  tribes  for  the  Dionysian  festivals;  consequently, 
the  dithyrambic  poets  were  also  called  Cychc  chorus-teachers ; t but  the 
more  liberty  they  gave  to  the  metre,  the  more  various  their  rhythmical 
alterations,  so  much  the  more  difficult  was  the  exhibition  by  means  of  a 
complete  chorus ; and  so  much  the  more  common  it  became  to  get  the 
Dithyramb  performed  by  private  amateurs.}  The  Dithyramb  also  en- 
tirely gave  up  the  antistrophic  repetition  of  the  same  metres,  and  moved 
on  in  rhythms  which  depended  entirely  on  the  humour  and  caprice  of 
the  i>oet;§  it  was  particularly  characterized  by  certain  runs  by  way  of 
prelude,  which  were  called  deniloXai,  and  which  are  much  censured  by 
strict  judges,  II  but  doubtless  were  listened  to  with  avidity  by  the  public 
in  general.  In  this  the  |>oet  liad  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  passing 
from  one  musical  note  to  another,  or  from  combining  various  rhythms  in  the 
same  jroem  ; so  that  at  lost  all  the  constraints  of  metre  seemed  to  vanish, 
and  poetry  in  its  very  highest  flight  seemed  to  meet  the  opposite  extreme 
of  prose,  as  the  old  critics  remark. 

.\t  Uic  same  time  tlie  Dithyramb  assumed  a descriptive,  or,  as  Aristotle 
says,  a mimelie  cliaracter.^  The  natural  phenomena  which  it  described 
were  imitated  by  means  of  tunes  and  rhyThms,  and  the  pantomimic  ges- 
ticulations of  the  actors,  (os  in  the  antiquated  H\  porcheme)  ; and  this  was 
very  ranch  aided  by  a ixiwerful  instrumental  accomyranimeut,  which 
aouglit  to  represent  with  its  loud  full  tones  the  raging  elemenls,  the  voices 
of  wild  be.'ists,  and  other  sounds.** 

With  regard  to  the  conienis  or  subject  of  this  dithyrambic  jioetry,  in 
this  it  was  based  upon  the  eompositions  of  Xcnocritus,  Simonides,  and 
other  old  ])octs,  who  had  taken  subjects  for  the  Dithyramb  from  the 


* Athen.  XIV.  p.  Old,  E,  relates,  iu  verj-  prctly  veracs  a contett  between  the 
two  poel«,  on  thequeation  whether  Minerva  had  rejected  the  dute-accompaiuineut. 
*t*  Ariatoph.  BirtiM.  140:i.  * 

+ Arifttolle  speaks  of  this  alteration,  Problem.  19,  15.  Comp,  /i/u-tor.  III.  9. 

f aTfXtXv^ira. 

^ A UAJCM  Avc/mXs  ef  ao  hoxaineter  with  a peculiar  syuixeais, 

^ This  Is  called  The  fragments  of  the  dithyrambic  poets  consequeuUjr 

contain  aluo  many  pieces  in  simple  l>oric  rhythms. 

• Plato  ( /icMp.  p.  390)  altudoK  to  thin  imitation  of  storms,  roaring  torrents,  losving 
herds,  &c.,  in  the  Dithyrambs.  A parasite  wittily  observed  of  one  of  these  storm- 
d'thyrambs  of  Timotheus,  that  “ Ire  had  seen  greater  storinu,  than  thotie  which 
Timotheus  made,  in  many  u kettle  of  boiling  w ater.**  Alheu.  VUI.  p,  A. 
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ancient  heroic  mi/thologij*  Tlie  Ditliyrainbs  of  Mcliinip])idea  announce 
this  even  by  their  title*,  such  a*  Marsyas,  (in  wliich,  by  a niodilication 
of  the  legend,  Atliena  invents  the  dute,  and  on  her  throwing  it  away  it 
i*  taken  up  by  Marsyas,)  Persephone,  and  the  Dtinaiiles,  The  Cyclops 
of  IMiiloxenu*  was  in  great  repute ; in  this  tlie  poet,  who  was  well  known 
in  Sicily,  introduced  the  beautiful  Sicilian  story  of  tlie  love  of  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus  for  the  sea-nymph  Galatea,  who  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
Acis  rejects  his  suit,  till  at  lost  he  takes  deadly  vengeance  on  his  success- 
ftil  rival.  From  the  verses  in  Aristophanes  in  which  Philoxcnus  is  paro- 
died,t  we  may  pretty  well  see  in  what  spirit  this  subject  was  treated. 
The  Cyclo])s  was  represented  as  a harmless  monster,  a good-natured 
Caliban,  who  roams  about  the  mountains  followed  by  his  bleating  sheep 
and  goats  us  if  they  were  his  children,  and  collects  wild  herbs  in  his 
wallet,  and  then  half-drunk  lays  himself  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of 
his  flocks.  In  his  love  he  becomes  even  pwuical,  and  comforts  himself 
for  his  rejection  with  songs  which  he  thinks  ipiilc  beautiful : even  his 
lambs  sympathize  with  his  sorrows  and  bleat  longingly  for  the  fair  Ga- 
latea. { In  this  whole  poem  (the  subject  of  which  Theocritus  took  u]i  at 
a later  period  and  with  better  taste  formed  it  into  an  Idyll  §)  tlie  ancients 
discerned  covert  allusions  to  the  connexion  of  the  |ioct  with  Dionysius, 
the  poetizing  tyrant  of  Sicily,  w ho  is  said  to  liavc  de]>rived  Philoxenus  of 
the  object  of  his  lore.  If  we  add  to  this  the  statement  that  Timotheus’ 
Ditliyramb,  “ the  travails  of  Scinelc,”  ||  passctl  with  the  ancients  for  an 
indecent  and  unimaginative  rejiresental  ion  of  such  ascenc,^  we  shall  have 
the  means  of  forming  a satisfactory  judgment  of  the  general  nature  of  this 
new  Dithyramb.  There  was  no  unity  of  thought ; no  one  tone  pervading 
tlie  whole  poem,  so  as  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  a consistent 
train  of  feelings;  no  subordination  of  the  story  to  certain  ethical  ideas; 
no  artificially  constructed  system  of  verses  regulated  by  fixed  laws ; but 
a loose  and  wanton  play  of  lyrical  sentiments,  which  were  set  in  motion 
by  the  accidental  lin|)ulses  of  some  mythical  story,  and  took  now  one 
direction,  now  another;  preferring,  however,  to  seize  on  such  points  as 
gave  room  fur  an  immediate  imitation  in  tones,  and  admitting  a mode  of 
description  which  luxuriated  in  sensual  charms.  Many  monodies  in  the 
later  tragedies  of  Euripides,  such  as  Aristophanes  ridicules  in  the  “ Frogs,” 
have  this  sensual  colouring,  and  in  this  want  of  a firm  basis  to  rest  upon 

» Chap.  XIV.  ^ 11.  comp.  XXI.  } 4. 

+ /YiWtfi,  200.  The  songs  of  the  sheep  and  goals,  which  the  chorus  was  there  to 
bleat  forth  to  please  Cation,  refer  to  the  imitations  of  these  animals  in  the  Dithyramb. 

I Hermesianax  r.  74, 

f Thcocrit.  Id.  xi.,  where  the  reader  should  consult  the  scholia. 

II  Zj/eiXsf  dift. 

IT  Of  this  the  witty  Stratoiiicus  said,  “ could  she  hare  cried  out  more  piteously, 
if  she  had  been  bringing  forth  not  n God,  but  a common  mechanic  1”  Atheu.  VI 11. 
p.  352.  A.  In  a similar  spirit  rolyeidus  made  Atlas  a shepherd  in  Libya.  Tsets. 
on  Lycophr.  870. 
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have  quite  the  character  of  the  contemporary  Dithyramb,  of  whicii  they 
perhaps  furnish  a most  vivid  picture. 

§ 4.  From  these  productions  of  Euripides  which  intrude  on  the  domain 
of  lyric  poetry,  we  may  also  observe  that,  in  addition  to  this  pictorial 
delineation  of  sensible  inijiressions,  a species  of  reflexion  which  set  about 
analyzing  and  dissecting  every  thing,  and  a sort  of  transcendental  reason- 
ing had  established  themselves  also  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  time.  The 
Dithyramb  furnished  less  room  for  this  than  tlie  other  mure  tranquil  forms 
of  poetry.  VVe  call  attention  especially  to  tlie  abstract  subjects  introduced 
into  the  encomiastic  poetry,  which  was  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
Paam,  such  as  Health,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  in 
fashion  at  the  time.  We  have  several  verses  of  a similar  poem  by 
J.IICTMNIUS,*  most  of  which  are  contained  in  a short  ])8can  on  health,  by 
Ariphron,  which  has  been  juescrved,  and  in  which  we  are  told  with 
perfect  truth,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  insipid  manner,  that  neither 
wealth,  nor  power,  nor  any  other  human  bliss,  can  be  properly  enjoyed 
without  health.f  The  Pecan  or  scolium  on  “ Virtue  ” by  the  great 
Aristotle  is  no  doubt  lyric  in  form,  but  quite  as  abstract  as  these  in  its 
composition.  Virtue,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode,  is  ostentatiously  repre- 
sented with  all  the  warmth  of  inspiration  as  a young  beauty,  to  die  for 
whom  is  considered  in  Hellas  as  an  enviable  lot : and  the  series  of  mighty 
heroes  who  had  suffered  and  died  for  her  is  closed  by  a transition,  which, 
though  abrupt,  no  doubt  proceeded  from  tlie  deepest  feelings  of  Aristotle, 
to  the  praise  of  his  noble-minded  friend  Hermeias,  the  ruler  of 
Atameus. 

$ 5.  The  Elegy  still  continueil  a favourite  poetical  amusement  while 
Attic  literahire  flourished ; it  remained  true  to  its  original  destination,  to 
enliven  the  banquet  and  to  shed  the  gentle  light  of  a higher  poetic  feeling 
over  the  convivialities  of  the  feast.  Consequently,  the  fragments  of  elegies 
of  this  time  by  Ion  of  Chios,  Dionysius  of  Athens,  Evenus  the  sophist 
of  Paros,  and  Critias  of  Athens,  all  speak  much  of  wine,  of  the  proper 
mode  of  drinking,  of  dancing  and  singing  at  banquets,  of  the  cottabus- 
game,  which  young  people  were  then  so  fond  of,  and  of  other  things  of 
the  same  kind,  and  they  took  as  their  subject  the  joys  of  the  banquet  and 
the  right  measure  to  be  observed  at  it.  This  elegiac  poetry  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  in  society,  combining  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses  with  intellectual  gratifications,  and  not  forgetting 
our  higher  calling  in  tlie  midst  of  such  enjoyments.  “ To  drink  and 
sport  and  be  right-minded” — is  the  expression  of  lon.J  As  however 
the  thoughts  easily  passed  from  the  festal  board  to  the  general  social 


* S<*xtufi  Empiricui  aJv,  Matkemuticot^  p.  447  c. 

+ Athen.  XV,  p.  702,  A.  Boeckh.  Cor/?.  iH^cnpU  I,  p,  477,  Schiicidewin 

Deirctmt  poe-f . Gr.  iarn^t.  p.  450. 

J winn  tuu  urn  r«  littmm  f0»uTv, 
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ami  pulitical  iiiterc^^ta  uf  the  time,  the  clogy  had  jmlilical  fcaturca  also, 
and  atatcmnen  often  cxpresscil  in  tliis  form  their  opinions  on  the  course 
to  lie  adopted  for  Greece  in  general  and  for  the  different  rejniblics  in  par- 
tiailar.  This  must  have  been  the  case  nith  the  elegies  of  Dionysius, 
who  was  a considerable  statesman  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  led  the 
Athenians  who  settled  at  Thurii,  in  the  great  Hellenic  migration  to  that 
place.  The  .\tlicniaiis  by  way  of  joke  called  him  “ the  man  of  copper,” 
because  he  had  pro])osed  the  introduction  of  a coiipcr  coinage  in  addition 
to  the  silver  money  which  had  been  exclusively  used  before  that  time. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  had  the  continuation  of  that  elegy  of  Dionysius 
which  ran  thus  ; “ Come  here,  and  listen  to  good  intelligence  : adjust  your 
cup-battles,  give  all  your  attention  to  me,  and  listen.”*  The  political 
tendency  ap^)eared  still  more  clearly  in  the  elegies  of  Critias,  the  son  of 
Callieschrus,  in  which  he  said  bluntly  that  he  had  recommended  in  the 
public  assembly  that  Alcibiadcs  should  be  recalled  and  had  drawn  up 
the  decree.t  The  predilection  for  Ijicedaemon,  which  Critias  had  im- 
bibed as  one  of  the  Eupatridae  and  as  a friend  of  Socrates,  declares  itself 
in  his  commendations  of  the  old  customs,  which  the  Spartans  kept  up 
at  their  bamiuets ; { nevertheless  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  in  this 
an  early  manifestation  of  the  ill-affected  and  treasonable  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens,  which  only  gradually  and  through 
the  force  of  circumstances  developed  themselves  in  the  character  of 
Critias  with  the  fearful  consequences  whicli  often  convert  a single  false 
step  of  the  jiolitician  into  a disastrous  and  criminal  progress  fur  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

From  this  elegiac  poetry,  which  was  cultivated  in  the  circle  of  Attic 
training,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  elegies  of  Antiuachus  of 
Colophon,  which  we  may  term  a revival  of  the  lovc-Borrows  of  Mimner- 
mus.  Antimachus,  who  ftourished  after  01.  94,  b.c.  404,  was  in  general 
a reviver  of  ancient  poetry,  one  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  stream  of  the 
new-fashioned  literature,  applied  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  studies, 
and  on  that  very  account  found  litilc  sympathy  among  the  people  of  his 
own  time,  as  indeed  appears  from  the  well-known  story  that,  when  he 
was  reciting  his  Thebais,  all  his  audience  left  the  room  with  the  single 
exception  of  Plato,  llis  elegiac  poem  was  called  Lytic,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  remembrance  of  a Lydian  maiden  whom  Antimachus  had 
loved  and  early  lost.  § The  whole  work,  therefore,  was  a lamentation  for 
her  loss,  which  doubtless  gained  life  and  warmth  from  the  longing  and 
ever-recurring  recollections  of  tlie  (loct.  It  is  true  that  Antimachus,  as 
we  are  told,  availed  himself  largely  of  mythical  materials  in  the  execution 
of  his  poem,  but  if  he  had  only  adorned  the  general  thought,  that  his 
love  had  caused  him  sorrow,  with  examples  of  the  similar  destiny  of 

* .\then.  XV.  p.  0R9,  B.  + Plutarch,  AInb.  33. 

J Atheu.  X.  p.  432,  U.  } According  to  the  pauage  in  Uermesisnax. 
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Others,  his  jioem  could  not  possibly  liave  gained  the  reputation  which  it 
enjoyed  in  ancient  times. 

§ 6.  Here  we  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  history  of  Efiic  pocinj, 
•which  we  dropped  with  Pisander,  (chapter  IX.)  Epic  poetry,  however, 
did  not  slumber  in  the  mean  time,  hut  found  an  utterance  iu  Panyasib 
of  Halicarnassus,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus,  (fl.  01.  18,  B.c.  4C8,*)  in 
Ch®rii.us  of  Samos,  a contemporary  of  Lysander,  (about  01.  94,  b.c. 
404,)  and  in  Antimacuus  of  Colophon,  just  mentioned,  Avhoso  younger 
days  coincide  w’ith  the  old  age  of  Cha-rilusit  these  poets,  however,  were 
received  by  the  public  with  an  indifference  fully  equal  to  the  general 
attention  and  admiration  which  the  Homeric  poems  had  excited.  The 
Alexandrian  school  was  the  first  to  bring  them  into  notice,  and  the  critics 
of  this  school  placed  Panyasis  and  Antimachus,  together  with  Pisander, 
in  the  first  rank  of  epic  poets.  On  this  account  also  we  have  proportion- 
ally few  fragments  of  these  poets;  most  of  the  citations  from  them  are  made 
only  for  the  sake  of  learned  illustrations;  but  little  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  could  give  us  a conception  of  their  general  style  and  art. 

Panyasis  comprised  in  his  “Hercules”  a grout  mass  of  mythical 
legends,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with  painting  iu  romantic  colours  the 
adventures  of  this  hero  iu  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  world.  The 
description  of  the  mighty  feats  of  this  hero,  of  his  athletic  strength  and 
invincible  courage,  were  no  doubt  relieved  or  softened  down  by  pictures 
of  a very  different  kind;  such  ns  those,  in  which  Panyasis  gave  life  to  a 
feast  where  Hercules  was  present  by  recounting  the  pleasant  speeches 
of  the  valiant  banqueters,  or  painted  in  warm  colours  the  thraldom  of 
Hercules  to  Omphale  which  brought  him  to  Lydia. 

In  a great  epic  poem  called  lonica,  Panyasis  took  for  his  subject  the 
early  history  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  tlieir  wanderings  and 
settlements  under  the  guidance  of  Neleus  and  others  of  the  descendants 
of  Codrus.  ■ 

Ch®rilus  of  Samos  formed  the  grand  plan  of  exalting  in  epic  poetry 
the  greatest  or  at  least  the  most  joyful  event  of  Greek  history,  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  hin;/  of  Persia,  against  Greece.  We  could  not 
blame  this  choice,  even  though  we  considered  the  historical  epos,  pro- 
perly BO  called,  an  unnatural  production.  But  the  Persian  war  was  in  its 
leading  features  an  event  of  such  simplicity  and  grandeur, — the  dcsjxit 
of  the  East  leading  against  the  free  republics  of  Greece,  countless  hosts 
of  people  who  had  no  will  of  their  own, — and  besides  this,  the  sub- 

• Thif  dale  w piven  bjr  Suidas ; somewhat  latcr»  (about  Ol.  82,)  PanyasU  waa 
put  to  death  by  LygdamU,  the  tyrant  of  llalicarnasgun,  whom  Herodotus  afterwards 
npeUed. 

f When  Tij-aander  wa«  in  Samos  on  the  conqueror  of  Athens,  Chcerihis  wtis  then 
with  him,  and  in  the  musical  contests  which  Lysander  established  there,  Anti- 
machuB,  son  of  Nicerotus,  from  Heraclea,  then  a young  man,  was  one  of  tha 
defeated  poets.  Plutarch,  Lysamt/erf  18. 
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ordinate  detaila  had  been  cast  into  siicli  darkness  and  obscurity  by  the 
infinite  multiplication  of  stories  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  gave  room  for 
an  absolutely  poetic  treatment.  If  Aristotle  is  right  in  asserting  that 
jwetry  is  more  philoBophiciil  than  history,  because  it  contains  more 
general  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  events  like  the  Persian  war  place 
themselves  on  the  same  footing  with  poetry,  or  with  a history  naturally 
poetical.  Whether  Choerilus,  however,  conceived  this  subject  in  all  its 
grandeur,  and  considered  it  with  equal  liveliness  and  vigour  in  its  higher 
and  lower  relations,  cannot  now  be  determined,  as  the  few  fragments 
refer  to  jiarticulars  only,  and  generally  to  subordinate  details.*  It  is  a 
bad  symptom  that  Chatrilus  should  complain,  in  the  first  verses  of  his 
poem,  that  the  subjects  of  epic  poetry  were  already  exhausted : t this 
could  not  have  been  his  motive  if  he  had  undertaken  to  paint  the  greatest 
deed  of  the  Greeks.  But,  in  general,  a striving  after  novtlly  seems  to 
have  produced  marked  effects  upon  his  works,  botli  in  general  and  in 
the  details.  Aristotle  finds  fault  with  his  comparisons  as  far-fetched 
and  obscure ; t and  even  the  fragments  liave  been  sometimes  justly 
censured  fur  their  forced  and  artificial  tune.  § 

The  Thebais  of  Antimacrus  was  formed  on  a wide  and  comprehen- 
sive plan ; there  was  mythological  lore  in  the  e.xecntiun  of  the  details, 
and  careful  study  in  the  choice  of  expressions ; but  the  wdiole  poem  was 
de&cicnt,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  critics,  in  that  natural 
connexion  which  arrests  and  detains  the  attention,  and  in  that  charm  of 
poetic  feeling  which  no  laborious  industry  or  elaborate  refinement  can 
produce.  ||  Hadrian,  therefore,  remained  true  to  his  predilection  f ir 
everything  showy,  affected,  aitd  unnatural,  when  he  placed  Antimacluis 
before  Homer,  and  attempted  an  epic  iroitatioc  of  the  style  of  the 
former.  ^ 

* It  ii  clear  that  the  Athenians  did  not  pay  ChcDrilus  a ^Iden  slater  for  every 
verse,  as  has  been  inferred  from  Suid<*is : it  is  obvious  that  t is  is  a confusion  with 
the  later  Chcerilus,  whom  Alexander  rewarded  in  so  ]>rincely  a manner.  HoraU 
Ap.  II.  1,233. 

f »fTit  inf  MUf*f  X.K*'*** 

»(>i>  «ri  WfifT*  if  irilfurm  ri^fUif 

SrraTM  sZti  KMra>.Ufrifinf‘  irrif 

These  verses  are  preserved  in  the  Scholiast  to  Aristot.  Rhct.  III.  14,  ( 4,  in  Gais' 
ford's  Animadversiones  (Oxon.  1820).  Compare* Naeke’s  Cbcerilus,  p.  101. 
t Aristot.  Topic.  VIII.  1. 

9 A.  F.  Naeke,  CA<rri/i  Samii  qute  supersunt.  Ltps,  1817. 
jj  ^niimurhi  CWopAomi  re/ufuur,  ed,  ScheUenberg^  p.  38,  xeq. 

^ Spartianus  in  the  life  of  Hadrian,  c.  1^.  The  title  of  Hadrian’s  work  is  now 
known  to  have  been  Catackona  f the  poem  probably  had  some  rcsemidance  to  the 
Ce/oNit  Dir^  of  Valerius. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

{ 1.  ImporthQcc  of  prose  at  this  period.  § 2.  Oratory  at  Athena  rendered  ncceo- 
eary  by  tlic  deuiocratical  form  of  govemment.  $ 3.  Theraistoclcs ; Pcriclea : 
poorer  of  their  oratory.  { 4.  Characteristics  of  their  oratory  in  relation  to  their 
opinions  and  modes  of  tbooght.  ^ 5.  Form  and  style  of  their  speeches. 

§ 1.  Wf  have  seen  belli  tragedy  and  comedy  in  their  latter  days  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  prose  ; and  this  has  shown  us  that  prose  was  the  roost 
powerful  instrument  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  has  made  us 
the  more  curious  to  investigate  its  tendency,  its  progress,  and  its  de- 
vclopemrnt. 

The  cultivation  of  prose  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Before  this  time  every  attempt  at  prose  composition  was  either  so  little 
removed  from  the  colloquial  style  of  the  day,  as  to  forfeit  all  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a WTitteu  language,  properly  so  called  : or  else  owed 
all  its  charms  and  splendimr  to  an  imitation  of  the  diction  and  the  forms 
of  words  found  in  jmetry,  which  attained  to  completeness  and  maturity 
many  hundred  years  before  the  rise  of  a prose  literature. 

In.  considering  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  we  propose  to  give  a view  of  the 
general  character  of  the  works  of  the  prose  writers,  and  their  relation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  people,  to  their  intellectual  energy  and 
elasticity,  and  to  the  mixture  of  reason  and  passion  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous among  them.  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
do  this  without  carefully  examining  the  contents,  the  subjects,  and  the 
practical  and  theoretical  objects  of  these  works. 

We  may  distinguish  three  epochs  in  the  general  history  of  Attic  prose, 
from  Pericles  to  Alexander  the  Great : the  6rst  that  of  Pericles  himself. 
Antiphon,  and  Thucydides ; the  second,  that  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and 
Plato  ; the  third,  that  of  Demosthenes,  ifischines,  and  Demades.  The 
sequel  will  show  why  we  have  selected  these  names. 

Two  widely  different  causes  co-oj)crated  in  introducing  the  first  epoch ; 

. — Athenian  politics  and  Sicilian  sophistry.  We  must  first  take  a view 
of  these  two  causes. 

§ 2.  Since  the  time  of  Solon,  the  must  distinguished  statesmen  'of 
Athens  had  formed  some  general  views  with  regard  to  the  destination 
of  their  native  city,  based  upon  a profound  consideration  of  tlie  external 
relations  and  internal  resources  of  Attica,  and  the  peculiar  capabilities 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  extension  of  the  democracy,  industry,  and  trade, 
and,  above  all,  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  were  the  primary  objects 
which  those  statesmen  proposed  to  themselves.  Some  peculiar  views 
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were  tmiumittwl  throusih  a series  of  statesmen,*  from  Solon  to  Tliemis- 
tocles  and  Pericles,  and  were  from  time  to  time  further  dcveloired  and 
extended ; and  thongh  an  opjwsite  party  in  [Kilities  (that  of  Aristides  and 
Cimon)  endeavoured  to  srt  bounds  to  this  develoix^ment,  the  point  for 
which  they  contended  diil  not  affect  any  one  of  tlic  leading  principles 
which  guided  the  other  party;  they  only  wished  to  moderate  the  sudden- 
ness and  violence  of  the  movement. 

This  deep  reflection  on  and  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  for 
Athens,t  imi»rtcd  to  the  sjrecches  of  min  like  Themistocles  and  Pericles 
a power  and  solidity  which  made  a far  dee|>er  impression  on  the  jtcoplc 
of  Athens  than  any  particular  proposal  or  counsel  could  have  done. 
Public  s})caking  had  been  common  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times ; 
long  before  popular  a8scmblies_  had  gained  tlic  sovereign  power  by  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  the  ancient  kings  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  their  people,  sometimes  witli  that  natural  eloquence  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  Ulysses,  at  otlicr  times,  like  Menelaus,  with  concise 
but  persuasive  diction  : Hesiod  assigns  to  kings  a muse  of  their  own, — 
Calliope — by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  speak  convincingly  and 
persuasively  in  the  popular  assembly  and  from  the  seat  of  judgment.- 
With  the  further  devehqwraent  of  republican  constitutions  after  the  age 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  public  officers  and  demagogues  without  number 
had  spoken  in  the  public  meetings,  or  in  the  deliltcrative  councils  and 
legislative  committees  of  the  numerous  independent  states,  and  no  doubt 
they  often  spoke  eloquently  and  wisely;  but  these  sjreeehes  did  not  sur- 
vive the  particular  occasion  which  called  them  forth : tlicy  were  waited 
on  the  air  without  leaving  behind  them  a more  lusting  effect  than  woidd 
have  been  produced  by  a discourse  of  commoti  life;  and  in  this  whole 
period  it  seems  never  to  have  been  imagined  that  oratory  could  produce 
effects  more  lasting  tlian  the  particular  occurrence  which  gave  ocensiun 
fur  a display  of  it,  or  that  it  was  capable  of  exerting  a ruling  influence 
over  all  the  actions  and  inclinations  of  a people.  ICven  the  lively  and 
ingenious  lonians  were  distinguished  at  the  flourishing  e|>och  of  their 
literature,  for  an  amusing  style,  adapted  to  such  narratives  as  might  he 
communicated  in  private  society,  rather  than  fur  the  more  powerful 
eloquence  of  the  public  assembly  : at  least  Herodotus,  whose  history  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  Ionian  literature,  though  he  is  fond  of 
introiluring  dialogues  and  short  speeches,  never  incorporates  with  his 
history  the  popular  harangues  which  are  so  remarkable  in  Tlmcy- 

* Roc  Plutarch,  ThemUl.  2.  Themistocles  stuilicd  as  a young  man  under  Mnc- 
tlpliilua,  svho  makes  such  a distinguished  appearance  in  Herod.  VIII.  AT,  and 
who  ha<l  devoted  hiinsetr  to  the  so  called  rtftm,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
ronsisted  In  political  capacity  and  practical  understanding,  and  which  had  descended 
from  Solon. 

+ T«J  UnTH,  an  eapression  which  was  very  common  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  denoted  whatever  was  expedient  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  state. 
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didcs.  It  19  unanimously  agreed  among  the  ancienU  that  Athens  was 
the  native  soil  of  oratory,*  and  os  the  works  of  Athenian  orators  alone 
liave  come  down  to  us,  so  also  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  ruder 
oratory,  not  designed  for  literary  preservation,  hut  from  which  oratory, 
as  a branch  of  literature,  arose,  was  cultivated  in  a much  liigher  degree 
among  the  Athenians  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece. 

§ 3.  Themistocles,  who  with  equal  courage  and  genius  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Athens  at  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
crisis  of  her  history,  was  not  distinguished  for  eloquence,  so  much  as 
for  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  carried  them 
out ; nevertheless,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  capable  of  unfolding  his  views,  and  of  recommending  them  by 
argnment.t  The  oratory  of  Pericles  occupies  a much  more  prominent 
]>osition.  Tiie  power  and  dominion  of  Athens,  though  continually  assailed 
by  new  enemies,  seemed  at  last  to  have  acquired  some  stability : it  was 
time  to  survey  the  advantages  which  had  been  gained,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  which  had  led  to  their  acquisition  and 
might  contribute  to  their  increase : the  question  too  arose,  what  use  should 
be  made  of  this  dominion  over  the  Greeks  of  the  islands  and  the  'coasts, 
which  it  had  cost  so  much  trouble  to  obtain,  and  of  the  revenues  which 
flowed  into  Athens  in  such  abundant  streams.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
whole  ]V)litieal  career  of  Pericles,  that  on  the  one  hand  he  presupposed 
in  his  people  a ])ower  of  goveniing  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  he  wished  to  prevent  the  state  from  becoming  a mere  stake  to 
be  played  for  by  ambitious  demagogues  : for  he  favoured  every  institu- 
tion which  gave  the  poorer  citizens  a share  in  the  government;  he 
encouraged  everything  which  might  contribute  to  extend  education  and 
knowledge ; and  by  his  astonishing  expenditure  on  works  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  he  gave  the  people  a decided  fondness  for  the  grand 
and  beautiful.  And  thus  the  appearance  of  Pericles  on  the  bema  (which 
he  purposely  reserved  fur  great  occasionsj)  was  not  intended  merely 
to  aid  the  passing  of  some  law,  but  w'as  at  the  same  time  calculated 
to  infuse  a noble  spirit  into  the  general  politics  of  Athens,  to  guide 
the  views  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their  external  relations  and  all 
the  difficulties  of  their  position ; and  it  was  the  wish  of  this  true  friend 
of  the  people  that  all  this  might  long  survive  himself.  This  is  obviously 
the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  wivom  we  may  consider  as  in  many  respects  a 
worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pericles ; and  this  is  the  representation 
which  he  has  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  that  statesman  in  the  three 
speeches  (all  of  them  delivered  on  important  occasions)  which  he  has 

s tliiffuentitt  proprium  Alhenertim^  Cicero,  Brutut,  XIII. 

t Xot  to  nientiou  other  audioriiics,  Lysias  {Epitaph.  XLII.)  says  that  he  was 

U’TUt  yv»/ytc4  tiai 

X Plutarch,  Pericln  VII 
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put  info  tiis  mouth.  This  woiulcrful  triad  of  spceclica  forms  a Ix-au- 
tiful  whole,  wliich  is  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.  '1  he Jirsl  speech* 
proves  the  necessity  of  a war  with  the  Pclopoimesians,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  it  will  be  successful;  the  rccom/, t delivered  immediately  after 
the  first  successes  obtained  in  the  war,  under  the  form  of  a funeral  ora- 
tion, confirms  the  Athenians  in  their  mode  of  living  and  acting ; it  is 
half  an  apology  for,  half  a panegyric  upon  Athens  : it  is  full  of  a sense  of 
tnith  and  of  noble  self-reliance,  tcmi^rcd  with  moderation  ; the  third, ^ 
delivered  after  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  .Athens,  rather  through  the 
plague  than  through  the  war,  and  which  had  nevertheless  made  the  jtcople 
vacillate  in  their  resolutions,  offers  the  consolation  most  worthy  of  a nolde 
heart,  namely,  that  up  to  that  time  fortune,  on  which  no  man  can  count, 
had  deceived  them,  but  they  had  not  been  misled  by  their  own  calcula- 
tions and  convictions ; and  that  these  would  never  deceive  them  if  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  some  unforeseen  accidents.§ 

§ 4.  No  speech  of  Pericles  has  been  preserved  in  writing.  It  may 
seem  surprising  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  down  and  preserve, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generatious,  works  which  every 
one  considered  admirable,  and  which  were  regarded  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory. ||  The  only  e.vplanntion 
of  this  that  can  be  offered  is,  that  in  those  days  a speech  was  not  con- 
sidered as  possessing  any  value  or  interest,  save  in  reference  to  the  j>ar- 
ticular  practical  object  for  which  it  was  designed  : it  had  never  occurred 
to  people  that  speeches  and  poems  might  he  ])laccd  in  one  class,  and 
both  preserved,  without  reference  to  their  subjects,  on  account  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  subjects  were  treated,  and  the  general  Ijeautics  of  the 
form  and  composition.^  Only  a few  cmjthatic  and  nervous  expressions  of 
Pericles  were  kept  in  remembrance ; but  a general  impression  of  the 
grandeur  and  copiousness  of  his  oratory  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks. 
We  arc  enabled,  partly  by  this  long  prevalent  impression,  which  is  men- 
tioned even  by  later  writers,  and  partly  by  the  connexion  between  Pericles 
and  the  other  old  Attic  orators,  as  also  with  Thucydides,  to  form  a clear 
conception  of  his  style  of  speaking,  without  drawing  much  upon  our 
imagination. 

• Thucyd.  I.,  UO— 144.  f Thucj  d.  II.  .15—10.  ♦ Thurjd.  IT.  (10—04. 

^ \ speech  of  Pericles,  in  which  he  took  n general  survey  of  the  military  jaiwer 
and  resources  of  Athens,  is  given  by  Thueyviides  (II.  IR.)  iudirertiy  and  in  outline, 
because  this  was  not  an  opportunity  for  unfolding  a train  of  leading  ideas. 

II  Plato,  though  not  very  partial  to  Pericles,  nevertheless  considers  him  as 
TiXiM-rATsr  lit  ra*  /srs^ias's,  and  refers  for  the  cause  to  his  acquaintunee  with  the 
speculations  of  Anaxagoras,  Phn/r.  270.  Cicero,  in  his  /frarer  XII.,  calls  him 

orotorem  prope  perfecturo,'*  only  to  leave  something  to  be  said  for  the  otlicr 
orators. 

f [All  the  speeches  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity  have  been 
preserved  by  tlie  orators  themselves,  l^ericlea  appears  to  have  made  no  reconi  of 
nis  speeches;  and  probably  he  would  have  considered  it  degrading,  in  his  eminent 
position,  to  place  himself  on  the  footing  of  a — EiHlor.]  ^ 
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The  primary  characteristic  of  the  oratory  of  Pericles,  and  those  who 
most  resembled  him  is,  that  their  speeches  are  full  of  thoughts  concisely 
expressed.  Unaccustomed  to  continued  abstraction,  and  unwilling  to 
indulge  in  trivial  reasonings,  their  powers  of  reflection  seized  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  around  them,  with  fresh  and  unimpaired 
vigour,  and,  assisted  by  abundant  experienee  and  acute  observations, 
brought  the  light  of  their  clear  general  conceptions  to  bear  upon  every 
subject  w Inch  tlicy  took  up.  Cicero  eharactcrizes  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and 
'Dmeydides,  (for  he  rightly  reckons  the  two  latter  among  the  orators,)  by  the 
epithets  “ subtle,  acute,  and  concise,” ' and  distinguishes  between  them 
and  the  somewhat  younger  generation  of  Critias,  Theramcnes,  and  Lysias, 
who  liad  also,  he  says,  retained  some  of  the  sap  and  life-blood  of  Pcricles,f 
but  had  spun  the  thread  of  their  discourse  rather  more  liberally.J 
With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Pericles,  we  know’  that  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  comprehensive  views  of  public  affairs  on  which  they 
were  based.  The  majesty  for  which  Pericles  was  so  distinguished,  and 
which  gained  for  him  the  apjrellation  of  “ the  Olympian,”  consisted 
mostly  in  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  he  referred  all  common  occur- 
rences to  the  general  principles  and  bold  ideas,  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  noble  and  e.xaltcd  view  of  the  destiny  of  Athens.  Accordingly,  Plato 
Bays  of  Pericles,  that  in  addition  to  his  natural  abilities,  he  had  acquired 
an  elevation  of  mind  and  a habit  of  striving  after  definite  objects.§  It 
was  on  this  account,  too,  that  his  opinions  took  such  a firm  hold  of  his 
hearers ; according  to  the  metaphor  of  Eupolis — they  remained  fixed  in 
the.  mind,  like  the  sting  of  the  bee. 

§ 5.  It  was  because  the  thoughts  of  Pericles  were  so  striking,  so 
entirely  to  the  puiqwse,  and  at  the  same  time  so  grand,  and  we  may 
add  it  was  on  this  account  alme,  that  his  speeches  produced  so  deep 
and  lasting  an  impression.  The  sole  object  of  the  oratory  of  Pericles 
was  to  produce  conviction,  to  give  a permanent  bias  to  the  mind  of  the 
people.  It  was  alien  from  his  intentions  to  excite  any  sudden  and  tran- 
sient burst  of  passion  by  working  on  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  The 
whole  history  of  Attic  oratory  teaches  us  that  there  could  not  be  in  the 

• He  hmY§,aeNtfntiis  maffU  quam  rft'hia  nbundnntra,  by  which  he 

meaiw,  “ skilful  in  the  choice  of  wonls,  and  in  the  distinct  expression  of  cverj- 
thought’*  (aubtitea)t  “refined  in  their  idea*  *' (arw6),  “ concise*’ “and 
•with  more  thoughts  Ilian  wonU.’* 
f /ielinffniHf  ilfum  Perichx  vicrum, 

J l)e  Orator.  II.  22.  In  tlie  EntfuSt  c.  VII.,  he  give*  a rather  difTercnt  rlamifi' 
ration  of  the  old  orator*.  In  the  latter  work  ho  clasae*  Alcibiades  along  with 
Critias  and  Theramencs,  and  says  the  stjlc  of  their  oratory  may  be  gathered  from 
Thueydides;  ho  calls  them  rtritia,  ertbri  ae/ttfutiitf  eomprauion*  rervm  hravea^ 

et  ob  earn  cauaam  atA<Aacnri,  Ciitias  is  described  by  Philostratus,  SopHiat^  1.  16,  and 
ttill  better  by  Ilennogenes,  (in  Wala,  Ehet.  Graeri.  L.  III.,  p.  3H8)  ; and 

we  may  infer  that  he  stood,  in  veganl  to  style,  between  Antiphon  and  L^'sia*. 

^ Plato,  Pkcnlrua,  p.  270  : ri  *««  warr*  nXiriM^yn.  . • « 

r*  tJtatt  lcr*V«r«.  The  TtXtanv^yit  denotes,  according  to  the  context, 

the  strivtiig  after  n great  fixed  object. 
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f))ecc1ie8  of  Periclc*  the  sligliteat  employment  of  those  means  by  which 
the  orators  of  a later  age  used  to  set  in  motion  the  violent  and  unruly 
impulses  of  the  multitude.  To  judge  from  the  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  the  manner  of  Pericles  when  he  a.scended  the  bcma,  it 
was  tranqud,  with  hardly  any  change  of  feature,  with  calm  and  dignihcd 
gestures  ; his  garments  were'  undisturbed  by  oratorical  gesticulations  of 
any  kind,  and  tlie  tone  and  loudness  of  his  voice  were  equable  and  sus- 
tained." We  may  conceive  that  the  frame  of  mind  which  this  delivery 
expressed,  and  which  it  excited  in  the  hearers,  was  in  harmony  and  unison 
with  it.  Pericles  had  no  wish  to  gratify  the  jicoplc  otherwise  than  by 
ministering  to  their  improvement  and  benefit.  He  never  condescended 
to  flatter  them.  Great  as  was  his  idea  of  the  resources  and  high  des- 
tinies of  Athens,  he  never  feared  in  {'articular  cases  to  tell  them  even 
the  harshest  truths.  When  Pericles  declaimed  against  the  peojile,  this 
was  thought,  according  to  Cicero,  a pnaif  of  his  affection  towards  them, 
and  produced  a pleasing  impression  ;t  even  when  his  own  safety  was 
threatened,  he  was  content  to  wait  till  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
Itecoming  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  he  never  sought  to  protluec  this 
conviction  otherwise  than  by  a clear  and  energetic  representation  of'  the 
truth,  studiously  avoiding  any  Bjipcal  to  transient  emotions  and  feelings. 
He  was  just  as  little  anxious  to  amuse  or  ei.tertain  the  ])o|)ulacc.  Pericles 
never  indulged  in  a Emile  while  sjwaking  from  the  bema.^  His  dignity 
never  stooped  to  merriment. § All  his  jiublic  ap])car;mces  were  marked 
by  a sustained  earnestness  of  manner. 

Some  traditional  particulars  and  the  character  of  the  time  enable  us 
also  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  diction  of  the  sjiccches  of  Periclc?.  He 
imployed  the  language  of  common  life,  the  vernacular  idiom  of  Attica, 
even  more  than  Thucydides  :||  but  his  accuratJ  discrimination  of  mean- 
ings gave  his  words  a subtilty  and  pregnancy  which  was  a main 
ingredient  in  the  nervous  energy  of  his  style.  Although  there  w.as 
more  of  reasoning  than  of  imagination  in  his  sjiccches,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  a vivid  and  impressive  colouring  to  his  language  by  the 
use  of  striking  metaphors  and  comi>ariaons,  and  as  the  prose  of  the  day 
was  altogether  unformed,  by  so  doing,  he  could  nut  help  expressing  him- 
self jKietically.  A good  many  of  these  figurative  ex[)ressions  and  apo- 
phthegms in  the  speeches  of  Pericles  liave  been  preserved,  and  esiiccially 
by  Aristotle : as  when  he  said  of  the  Samians,  that  “ they  were  like  little 
children  who  cried  when  they  took  their  food or  when  at  the  funeral 
of  a number  of  young  persons  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  used  the 
beautiful  figure,  that  “ the  year  had  lost  its  spring.”^ 

• PluUrcli.  Perid.  V. 

t Cicero,  d*  Orqt,  III.  34. 

I Plutarch,  Perict.  5 : tit  yiktirm, 

^ Sumtna  aurioritat  iint  omni  ki/aritnte,  Clc.  f/«  O^c.  I.  30. 

II  ThU  appears  from  the  (het  mentioned  near  the  end  of  Chap.  XXVII# 

ArUtotle,  Hhehr,  1.  7 ; III.  4,  10, 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

§ 1>  Froferaion  of  the  SopliUts  : cBsealial  elemeots  of  their  doctriuot.  The 
principles  of  Protagoras.  § 3.  Opinions  of  Gorgias.  Femicioiu  effecU  of  hi« 
doctrines,  eapecialiy  as  they  were  carried  out  by  his  disciples.  $ 3.  Important 
serYices  of  the  Sophists  in  forming  a prose  style : different  tendencies  of  the 
Sicilian  and  otlter  Sophists  in  this  respect.  § 4.  The  rhetoric  of  Qorgias.  j 5. 
His  forms  of  capressioiu 

§ 1.  Thk  impulse  to  a further  improvement  of  the  prose  style  proceeded 
immediately  from  the  Sophists,  who,  in  general,  exercised  a greater 
influence  on  the  culture  of  the  Greek  mind  than  any  other  class  of  men, 
the  ancient  poets  alone  excepted. 

The  Sophists  were,  ns  their  name  indicates,  persons  who  made  know- 
ledge their  profession,  and  who  undertook  to  impart  it  to  every  one  who 
was  willing  to  place  himself  under  their  guidance.  The  philosophers 
of  the  Socratic  school  reproached  them  with  being  the  first  to  sell 
knowledge  for  money ; and  such  was  the  case ; for  they  not  only  de- 
manded ndmittance-mnney  from  those  who  came_  to  hear  their  public 
lectures  (tTice/fnc),*  but  also  undertook  for  a considerable  sum,  fixed 
before-hand,  to  give  young  men  a complete  sophistical  education,  and 
not  to  dismiss  them  till  they  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  art. 
At  that  time  a thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  great  in  Greece,!  that  not 
only  in  Athens,  but  also  in  the  oligarchies  of  Thessaly,  hearers  and 
pupils  flocked  to  them  in  crowds;  the  arrival  in  any  city  of  one  of  the 
greater  sophists,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  or  Ilippias,  was  celebrated  as  a 
festival ; and  these  men  acquired  riches  such  ns  art  and  science  had  never 
before  earned  among  the  Greeks. 

Not  only  the  outward  profession,  but  also  the  jicculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Sophists  were,  on  the  whole,  one  and  the  same,  though  they  admitted  of 
certain  modifications  of  greater  or  less  importance.  If  we  consider  these 
doctrines  philosophically,  they  amounted  to  a denial  or  renunciation  of 
all  true  science.  Philosophy  had  then  just  completed  the  first  stage  of 
her  career : she  had  boldly  undertaken  to  solve  the  abstrusest  questions 
of  speculation,  and  the  widely  different  answers  which  had  been  returned 
to  some  of  those  questions,  had  nil  produced  conviction  and  obtained 
many  staunch  supporters.  The  difference  between  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained, although  the  grounds  of  this  difference  had  not  been  investigated, 
must  of  itself  have  aw  akened  a doubt  ns  to  the  possibility  of  any  real 

• There  were  wiite  ilifferenccs  in  llie  amounts  paid  on  iticsc  occasiuus.  The 
sdmissiou-fee  for  some  lectures  was  a druclima,  for  others  fifty  drachma; 
t Comp,  the  remark  in  Chap.  XX VH..  S 5. 
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knowledge  regarding  tlie  hidden  nature  of  things.  Accordi.,gly,  nothing 
was  more  likely  than  that  every  flight  of  speeulation  should  be  succeeded 
by  an  epoch  of  scepticism,  in  which  the  univcrsidity  of  all  science  would 
he  doubted  or  denied.  That  all  knowledge  is  suhjcclire,  that  it  is  true 
only  for  the  individual,  was  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  saying*  of 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  who  maile  his  appearance  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,t  and  for  a long  time  enjoyed  a great  reputation  there, 
till  at  lost  a reaction  was  caused  by  the  bold  scepticism  of  his  opinions, 
and  he  was  banished  from  Athens  and  his  books  were  publicly  burnt.  { 
Agreeing  with  Heraclitus  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  a perpetual  motion 
and  of  a continual  change  in  the  impressions  and  percc])tions  of  men,  he 
deduced  from  this  that  the  individual  could  know  nothing  beyond  these 
ever  varying  perceptions ; consequently,  that  whatever  appeared  to 
be,  vai  to  for  the  individual.  According  to  this  doctrine,  opposite 
opinions  on  the  same  subject  might  be  equally  true  j and  if  an  opinion 
were  only  supported  by  a momentary  apiicarancc  of  truth,  this  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  true  for  the  moment.  Hence,  it  was  one  of  the  great 
feats  which  Protagoras  and  the  otlier  Sophists  professed  to  ])crform,  fo  be 
able  to  speak  with  equal  plausibility  for  and  against  the  same  position ; 
not  in  order  to  discover  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  show  the  nothingness 
of  truth.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  Protagoras  to  deprive 
virtue,  as  well  os  truth,  of  its  reality : but  he  reduced  virtue  to  a mere 
state  or  condition  of  the  subject, — a set  of  impressions  and  feelings  which 
rendered  the  subject  more  capable  of  active  usefulness.  Of  the  gods,  he 
said  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  which  caused  his  banishment 
from  Athens  : “ With  regard  to  the  gods,  I cannot  determine  w liether 
they  are  or  are  not ; for  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
inquiry — the  uncertainty  of  the  matter,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life.’’ 
§ 2.  Goroias,  of  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  who  visited  Athens  for  the  first 
time  in  01.  88,  2.  n.c.  427,  as  an  ambassador  from  his  native  town, 
belonged  to  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  Hellenic  worhl,  had  differ- 
ent teachers,  and  proceeded  from  an  older  philosopliical  school  than 
Protagoras,  but  yet  there  was  a great  correspondence  between  the  i)iir- 
suits  of  these  two  men;  and  front  this  we  may  clearly  see  how  strongly 
the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  inclined  to  the  form  and  mode  of  sjx'tu- 
lation  which  was  common  to  them  both.  Gorgias  employed  the  dialec- 
tical method  of  the  Eleatic  school,  but  arrived  at  an  opposite  result  by 
means  of  it : while  the  Eleatic  philosophers  directed  all  their  efforts 
towards  establishing  the  perpetuity  and  unity  of  existence,  Gorgias  availed 

* rJuPTM,  iptftPTPi. 

t About  OI.  84.  B.c.  444,  acronling  to  the  chronology  of  Apollodorus. 

7 Protagoras  wan  prosecuted  for  atheism  anti  expelled  from  Athens,  on  the 
aecusntlmi  of  Pythodoma,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Four-hundred  ; this  would  be 
in  01.  02,  1.  or  2.  a j.  411,  if  the  event  happened  during  the  lime  of  the  Four-hun- 
dred, but  this  is  by  no  means  estubliahed.' 
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himself  of  the  metliuds  and  even  of  some  of  the  conclusions,  which  Zeno 
and  Melissus  had  applied  to  such  a widely  diflercnt  object,  in  order  to 
prove  that  notlung  cxttts  : that  even  if  anything  did  exist,  it  would  not  be 
cognizable,  and  even  if  it  lioth  existed  and  were  cognizable,  it  could 
not  be  conveyed  and  communicated  by  words.  The  result  was,  that 
absolute  knowledge  was  unattainable  ; and  that  the  proper  end  of  instruc- 
tion was  to  awaken  in  tlie  pupil’s  mind  such  conceptions  os  are  suit- 
able to  his  own  purposes  and  i tercsts.  The  cliief  distinction  between 
Gorgias  and  the  other  Sophists  consisted  in  the  frankness  with  which 
he  admitted,  that  he  promised  and  professed  notliing  else  than  to  make 
his  scholars  apt  rhetoricians;  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  treated 
those  of  his  colleagues  who  professed  to  teach  virtue,  a peculiarity  which 
Chjrgias  shared  with  all  the  other  Sophists  of  Sicily.  'The  Sophists  in 
the  mother  country,  on  the  otlier  hand,  endeavoured  to  awaken  useful 
thoughts,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  practical  philosophy:  tlms 
Hipfias  of  Elis  endeavoured  to  season  his  lessons  with  a display  of  mul- 
tifarious knowledge,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Polyhistor  among 
the  Greeks  :*  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  perhai>s  the  most  respectable 
among  the  Sophists,  used  to  present  lessons  of  morality  under  an  agree- 
able form  : such  a moral  lesson  was  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules. 

In  general,  however,  the  labours  of  the  Sophists  were  prejudicial  alike 
to  the  moral  condition  of  Greece,  and  to  the  serioua  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  national  morality  which  drew  the  line  between  right  and  wrong, 
though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  highest  standard,  yet  at  any  rate 
with  honest  views,  and  what  was  of  most  importance,  with  a sort  of 
instinctive  certainty,  had  received  a shock  from  the  boldness  with  which 
philosophy  hud  handled  it ; and  could  not  but  be  altogether  undermined 
by  a doctrine  which  destroyed  the  distinction  between  trudi  and  false- 
hood. And  though  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  shrank  from  declaring  tliat 
virtue  and  religion  were  nothing  but  empty  illusions,  their  disciples  and 
followers  did  so  most  openly,  when  the  liberty  of  speculation  was  com 
plctcly  emancipated  from  all  the  restraints  of  traditionary  opinions.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  a class  of  society  was  formed  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
whose  creed  was,  that  justice  and  belief  in  tlie  gods  were  but  the  inven- 
tions of  ancient  rulers  and  legislators,  who  gave  tliem  currency  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  common  herd,  and  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  government : they  sometimes  gave  this  opinion  with  this  far 


* Plato  often  ftpeaks  of  his  acqusiutance  with  physics  and  astronomy : he  also 
inquiretl  after  tteneah'^es,  colonies,  and  antiquities  in  gencr.al.*’  Hippiat  MaJ , 
p.  ZS.j.  Some  frayinents  of  his  treatises  on  political  antiquities  have  been  pre- 
serred : probaldy  derived  from  his  Itnayiyi.  Bdckh,  Pr<rf.  ad  Piadari  Scholia, 
p.  xxi.  His  list  of  the  Olympic  victors  was  also  a remarkable  work. 
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more  )>emicious  variation,  that  lavg  were  made  by  the  majority  of  weaker 
men  for  their  protection,  whereas  nature  hail  sanctioned  the  riglit  of  the 
strongest,  so  that  the  stronger  party  did  hut  use  his  rigiit  when  he  com- 
pelled the  weaker  to  minister  to  his  pleasure  as  far  as  he  coidd.  Tliese 
are  the  doctrines  which  Plato,  in  his  Gorgias  and  in  his  Republic,  attri- 
butes to  Callicles,  a disciple  of  Gorgias,  and  to  Thrasvmaciics  of 
Chalcedon,  who  flourished  as  a teaclier  of  rhetoric  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  which  were  frequently  uttered  by  Plato’s  own  uncle,  the 
able  and  politic  Critias  who  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  this  history.* 

§ 3.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  this  influenee  of  the  Sojihists  on  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  set  ourselves  to  inquire  what  they  did  for  the 
improvement  of  written  compositions,  we  are  constrained  to  set  a very 
high  value  on  their  services.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  prose  style 
is  due  entirely  to  the  Sophists,  and  although  they  did  not  at  first  proceed 
according  to  a right  method,  they  may  he  considered  ns  having  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  polished  diction  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The 
Sophists  of  Greece  jiroper,  as  well  ns  those  of  Sicily,  made  language  the 
object  of  their  study,  hut  with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  aimed  at 
rorreciness,  the  latter  at  beauty  of  style. t Protagoras  investigated  the 
principles  of  accurate  composition  (d/iOorimn),  though  practically  he  was 
distinguished  for  a copious  fluency,  which  Pinto’s  Socrates  vainly 
attempts  to  bridle  witli  his  dialectic  ; and  Prodicus  busied  himself  with 
inquiries  into  the  signification  and  correct  use  of  words,  and  the  discri- 
mination of  synonyms;  his  own  discourses  were  full  of  such  distinctions, 
ns  appears  from  the  humorous  imitation  of  his  style  in  Pinto’s  Pro- 
tagoras. 

The  principal  object  which  Gorgias  proposed  to  himself  was  a 
beautiful,  ornamented,  pleasing,  and  captivating  style ; he  was  by  pro- 
fession a rhetorician,  and  had  Iwcn  prepared  for  his  trade  by  a suit- 
able education.  The  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Syracusans, 
whose  lively  disposition  and  natural  quickness  raised  them,  more  than 
any  other  Dorian  people,  to  a level  with  the  Athenians,}  had  commenced, 
even  earlier  than  the  people  of  Attica,  the  study  of  an  artificial  rhetoric 
useful  for  the  discussions  of  the  law-courts.  The  situation  of  Syra- 
cuse at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  had  contributed  a good  deal  to 
awaken  their  natural  inclination  and  capacity  for  such  a study ; especially 
by  the  impulse  which  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  government  had  given 

• As  a tragedian,  but  only  with  a view  to  the  promulgation  of  tlieae  doetrinct, 
be  ia  mentioned  in  Chap.  XXVI.  } 4 ; as  an  Elegiac  poet  in  Chap.  XXX.  } 5 ; 
and  as  an  orator,  Chap.  XXXI.  6 4. 

+ This  distinction  is  pointed  out  by  Leonhard  pengcl  ia  his  useful  work, 
rij^tZr,  fitv  artium  9criptort9j  1828,  p.  G3. 

J Cicero,  Briftus  XIIs,  4f»!  Stcuti  cirw/«i  gt/is  ft  controveriH  mttura.  fWnn.  IV 

93 « mttiipMm  tarn  male  est  Siculie,  qain  aliquul /itcile  ft  commode  dicaMt, 
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to  democratic  sentiments  (01.  18,  3.  n.c.  466),  and  by  the  complicated 
transactions  which  sprung  up  from  the  renewal  of  private  claims  long 
suppressed  by  the  tyrants.*  At  this  time  Corax,  who  liad  Ixuai  highly 
esteemed  by  the  tyTant  llicro,  came  forward  in  a conspicuous  manner, 
both  as  a public  omtor  and  as  a pleader  in  the  law-courts ; t his  great 
practice  led  him  to  consider  more  accurately  the  principles  of  his  art ; 
and  at  last  it  occurred  to  liim  to  write  a book  on  the  subject ; j this  book, 
like  the  imiumcrahle  treatises  whicli  succeeded  it,  was  called  r*'x>'i» 
“ the  art  of  rhetoric,”  or  simply  ri)^yri,  “ the  art.”  Although 
tliis  work  might  have  been  very  ciicumscribed  in  its  plan,  and  not  very 
comprehensive  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  nut  only  among  the  Greeks,  but 
()crhap3  also  in  the  whole  world.  For  this  tcxfi)  of  Corax  was  not 

jiierely  the  first  attempt  at  a theory  of  rhetoric,  but  also  the  first  theo- 
retical book  on  any  brunch  of  art ; § and  it  is  higlily  remarkable  that 
while  ancient  poetry  was  transmitted  through  so  many  generations  by 
nothing  but  practice  and  oral  instruction,  its  younger  sister  began  at  once 
with  establishing  itself  in  the  form  of  a theory,  and  os  such  communicat- 
ing itself  to  all  who  were  desirous  of  learning  its  principles.  All  tliat  we 
know  of  this  is  that  it  laid  down  a regular  form  and  regular 

divisions  fur  the  oration  ; aliove  all,  it  was  to  begin  with  a distinct 
proicmiuin,  calculated  to  put  the  hearers  in  a favourable  train,  and  to 
conciliate  their  good  will  at  the  very  opening  of  the  speech.  || 

§ 4.  Ti.sias  was  first  a pupil  and  afterwards  a rival  of  Corax ; he 
was  also  known  not  only  us  an  orator,  but  also  as  the  author  of  a rt^rij. 
Gorgias,  again,  was  the  pupil  of  Tisias,  and  followed  closely  in  his  steps ; 
according  to  one  account,^  Tisias  was  a colleague  of  Gorgiiis  in  the 
embassy  from  Ix:untini  menli.>ncd  above,  though  tlie  pupil  wits  at  that 
lime  infinitely  more  celebrated  than  his  master.  With  Gorgias  this 
aitificial  rhetoric  obtained  more  fame  and  glory  than  fell  to  the  share 


* C'io.,  Br//Z.  XII.,  40  (aficr  ArUtotlc):  cum  $ul4>tti9  in  SiciUa  tt/rtinni*  rt$  privatm 
/onyy  iutenalto  judtctU  repcleitntur.  Aristotle  is  also  the  authority  for  sUtemeut 
in  the  Hoholia  on  llermo^^uies  i»  Reiske’s  Oraturea  Atlni.  T.  VIII.  p.  100.  Couip. 
^loutfaucon,  Hibhofk.  CoUUn.t  p-  •’>02. 

t Or  tw  a composiT  of  speechea  for  others,  for  it  U doubtful  whether  there  was 
.'m  establishment  of  pfttittm  ami  cfiuauhci  at  Syracune,  as  at  Koine ; or  whether  every 
one  was  rompolled  to  plead  his  own  cause,  as  at  Athens,  in  which  ciuie  he  was 
always  able  to  ^et  his  speech  made  for  him  by  some  professed  rlietorician. 

X This  is  olht>  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a history  of  rhetoric  down  to 
his  own  time,  which  is  now  lost  ; besides  the  passages  referred  to  above,  he  men- 
tions the  of  Corax  in  his  Bhflor.  II.,  24. 

^ T'he  old  architectural  treatifut  on  particular  buildiiiKs,  such  as  that  of  Then- 
dorus  of  Samos  on  the  temple  of  Juno  in  that  island,  aud  those  of  Cheraiphrou  and 
Metagcmn  on  the  temple  of  Diana  ut  I'pbcAUs,  were  probably  only  tables  of  calcu« 
lations  and  measurements. 

I These  introductions  were  c:dle<l  «jA.4SjKierijia  utu 

S See  Pausau.  \ I.,  17,  18.  Diodorus,  the  principal  authority,  makes  no  men* 
tion  of  Tiiiaa,  XI., 
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of  any  other  branch  of  literature.  The  Atlieiiians,  to  whom  this 
Sicilian  rhetoric  wa*  atill  a novelty,  though  they  were  fully  qualified 
and  predispoacd  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  ita  beauties,*  were  quite 
enchanted  with  it,  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to  s|>euk  like  Gorgias. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  oratory  of  Gorgias  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  stately  aiipearance,  his  well-chosen  and  splendid  costume, 
and  the  self-possession  and  confidence  of  his  demeanour.  Besides,  his 
rhetoric  rested  on  a basis  of  philoaophy.t  though,  as  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, rather  of  a negative  kind  ; and  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the 
systems  of  Corax  and  Tisias.  This  philosojihy  taught,  that  the  sole 
aim  of  the  orator  is  to  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  into  such  a train 
as  may  best  consist  with  his  own  interests  ; that,  consequently,  rhetoric  is 
the  agent  of  persuasion,  J the  art  of  all  arts,  because  the  rhetorician  is 
able  to  speak  well  and  convincingly  on  every  subject,  even  though  he 
has  no  accurate  knowledge  respecting  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  took  little  pains  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches ; he  only  concerned  himself  about  this 
so  far  as  to  exercise  himself  in  treating  of  general  topics,  which  were 
called  ioa  communion,  and  the  proper  management  and  application  of 
which  have  always  helped  the.  rhetorician  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  The 
panegjrics  and  invectives  which  Gorgias  wrote  on  every  jiossible  subject, 
and  which  served  him  for  practice,  were  also  calculated  to  assist  him  in 
combating  or  defending  received  o]iinions  and  convictions,  hy  palliating 
the  bad,  and  misrepresenting  tlic  good.  The  same  pur[)08c  was  servetl 
by  his  delusive  and  captious  conclusions,  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  Eleatic  school,  in  order  to  pass  with  the  common  herd  as  a pro- 
found thinker,  and  to  confuse  their  notions  of  truth  and  falsehood.  All 
this  belonged  to  the^  instniment,  by  virtue  of  which  Gorgias  pro- 
mised, in  the  language  of  the  day,  to  make  the  weaker  urgtimenl,  i.  e. 
the  worse  cause,  victorious  over  the  slroiujer  argumenl,  i.  e,  the  better 
cause  § 

§ h.  But  the  chief  study  of  Gorgias  was  directed  to  the  form  of  ex- 
pression ; and  it  is  tnie  that  he  was  able,  by  the  use  of  high-sounding 
words  and  artfully  constructed  sentences,  to  deceive  not  only  the  ears 
but  also  the  mind  of  the  Greeks — alive  as  tliey  were  to  the  jierccption 
of  such  beauties — to  so  great  an  extent  that  they  overlooked  for  a long 
time  the  emptiness  and  coldness  of  his  declamatioiis.  I’rose  was  at  this 
lime  commencing  its  career,  and  had  not  yet  manifested  its  resources, 
and  shown  the  beauty  of  which  it  was  capable  : it  was  natural,  therefore, 


* SfTtf  tLipi/Hi  DIodoruf* 

t Tliis  pinlofiophy  is  contained  in  a treatise  by  Guiifiaa,  n rtv  u.ii  tmtt 

of  which  the  best  account  is  given  by  Aristotle  in  his  essay  on  Melissus,  Xeno- 
phanes, ond  Gorgias. 

^ ^ r.mn 
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that  it  ahoulcl  take  for  its  pattern  the  ^Ktetrj-  whieh  had  preceded  it  by 
DO  long  an  interval : the  eara  of  the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  poetry,  re- 
quired of  prose,  if  it  professed  to  be  more  than  a mere  necessary  com- 
munication of  thoughts,  if  it  aimed  at  beauty,  a great  resemblance  to 
poetry.  Gorgias  complied  with  this  requisition  in  two  ways  : in  the 
first  place,  he  employed  poetical  words,  especially  rare  words,  and  new 
compounds,  such  as  were  favourites  with  the  lyric  and  dithyrambic 
poets.*  As  this  poetical  colouring  did  not  demand  any  high  flight  of 
ideas,  or  any  great  exertion  of  the  imaginative  powers,  and  as  it  re- 
mained only  an  outward  ornament,  the  style  of  Gorgias  became  turgid 
aud  bombastic,  and  compositions  characterized  by  this  fault  were  said, 
in  the  technical  language  of  Greek  rhetoric,  to  gorgiaze.^  In  the  second 
place,  the  prevailing  taste  for  prose  at  that  time  seemed  to  require  some 
substitute  for  the  rhythmical  proportions  of  poetry.  Gorgias  effected 
this  by  giving  a sort  of  symmetry  to  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  so 
that  the  impression  conveyed  was,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
period  were  parallel  and  corresponding  to  one  another,  and  this  stamped 
the  whole  with  an  appearance  of  artificial  regularity.  To  this  belonged 
the  art  of  making  the  sentences  of  equal  length,  of  making  them  corre- 
spond to  one  another  in  form,  and  of  making  them  end  in  the  same 
way : | also  the  use  of  words  of  similar  formation  and  of  similar  sound, 
I.  €.  almost  rhyming  with  one  another : § also,  the  antithesis,  in  which, 
Ircsides  the  opposition  of  thought,  there  was  a correspondence  of  all  the 
different  parts  and  individual  points ; an  artifice,  which  easily  led  the 
orator  to  introduce  forced  and  unnatural  combinations,  |j  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Sicilian  rhetoricians,  had  already  incurred  the  ridicule 
of  Kpicharmus.^  If  we  add  to  this  the  witty  turns,  the  playful  style, 
the  various  methods  of  winning  the  attention,  tjhich  Gorgias  skilfully 
interwove  with  his  expressions,  wc  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  undcr- 

* See  Aristotle,  Wulor.  III.,  I,  3,  amt  3,  1.  Here  the  muara  are  parti- 
cularly assifrned  to  Gorgias  ami  Lycophron.  In  the  Poetic,  32,  Aristotle  says,  that 
the  lorXa  i.  e.  extraonlinary  words  and  novel  compoumls,  oeeurred  most 

frequently  in  the  Dithyramb. 

f yefym^tie.  ^ fViMsAa,  rmfirm,  •/jwitriXlvra. 

§ ItmeeeeuMclm,  wmenxcetii. 

y As  in  the  forced  but  ingenious  dednition  of  tragic  illusion,  namely,  that  it  is 
an  drsni,  or  deceit ; — 

* rt  annirar  larajsVf^r  rev  feM  icmreiemtrti 
aaj  • mTxrotuf  ee^rtetf  rw  meruTnPipret, 

I.  e.  in  which  the  deceiver  does  his  duty  better  titan  the  undeceiving,  aud  where  the 
person  deceived  shows  more  feeling  for  art  than  the  person  who  will  not  yield  to 
the  deception.  All  these  figures  occur  in  abundance  in  the  very  important  and  no 
doubt  genuine  fragments  of  Gorgias*  funeral  oration,  which  arc  preserved  in  the 
scholia  on  Ilermogenes  : see  Foss,  de  Gorgia  Leontino,  p.  09.  Spengel,  Xirraywys, 
p.  7H.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  404,  ed.  3. 

^ In  the  verse  t visa  /«i,  1*  rv*«t;  iyvlv  sv,  visa  It  aaea  vsMif  lyiee,  whieh  is  on 
opytositiou  of  wonts  rather  of  seiisi*,  such  as  natm-ally  resulted  from  a forced  anti- 
thetical style  : see  especially  Demetrius,  tie  Eh'.-utione,  § 34. 
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(iHiiding  how  this  nrtificial  prose,  which  was  neither  poetry  nor  yet 
the  language  of  common  life,  was  so  successful  on  its  first  appear- 
ance at  Athens.  That  such  a style  was  highly  suitable  to  the  taste 
of  the  age  as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself,  is  also  shown  by  its  rapid 
extension  and  further  develoiiement,  especially  in  the  school  of 
Gorgias.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Agathon’s  parallelisms  and  anti- 
theses ;*  but  Polos  of  Agriqenlum,  the  favourite  scholar  and  devoted 
partizan  of  Gorgias,  went  far  beyond  all  others  in  his  attention  to 
those  ornaments  of  language,  and  carried  this  even  into  the  slightest 
minutia:  of  language : t similarly,  Alcidamas,  another  scholar  of 
Gorgias,  who  is  often  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  exceeded  his  master 
in  his  showy,  poetic  diction,  and  in  the  affectation  of  his  elegant  anti- 
thesis. { 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

^ 1.  Anliphou*«  career  and  einpto}mcnl«.  § 2.  HU  »chooI*esercUcB,  the  Tetra« 

logici.  { 3,  Hi*  *i>eec}ic*  before  the  court*;  Character  of  hi*  orator)-.  § -I,  !>. 

More  particular  examination  of  his  style.  ^ 0.  Andocide* ; hi*  life  un<l  character. 

§ 1.  The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Athenians  is  due  to 
a combination  of  the  natural  eloquence,  displayed  by  the  Athenian  states- 
men, and  especially  by  Pericles,  with  the  rhetorical  studies  of  the  Sophists. 
The  first  person  in  whom  the  effects  of  this  combination  were  fully 
shown  was  Antitiion,  the  son  of  Sophilus  of  Rhamnus.  Anti|ihon  was 
both  a practical  statesman  and  man  of  business,  and  also  a rhetorician  of 
the  schools.  With  regard  to  the  former  part  of  his  character,  we  are 
told  by  Thucydides  that,  though  the  tyranny  of  the  Kour-hundrctl  was 
ostensibly  established  by  Pisandcr,  it  was  Antiphon  who  drew  up  the 
plan  for  it,  and  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  carrying  it  into  effect ; “ he 
was  a man,”  says  the  historian,  § “ inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries 
in  virtue,  and  distinguished  above  all  others  in  forming  plans  and  recom- 
mending his  views  by  oratory.  He  made  no  public  speeches,  indeed, 
nor  did  he  ever  of  his  own  accord  engage  in  the  litigations  of  the  court ; 
but  being  suspected  by  the  people  from  his  reputation  for  powerful 

• Chap.  XXVI.,  } 3. 

t In  the  address : i n«A<,  Plato  ridicules  his  fondness  for  the  juxtaposition 
of  words  of  a simiior  sound. 

^ The  decismations  which  remain  under  Uie  names  of  Gorgias,  Alcidaraas,  and 
Antisthenes  (another  scholar  of  Gorgias),  have  been  justly  reganted  as  imitations 
of  their  style  by  later  rhetoricians. 

( Ylll.,  U8. 
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*[ieakiiig,*  tlicrc  was  yet  no  one  man  in  Atliens  wlio  was  better  able  to 
assist,  by  his  counsels,  those  who  bad  any  contest  to  nmiergo  cither  in  the 
law-courts  or  in  the  poinilar  assemblies.  And  in  liis  own  case,  when, 
after  tlie  downfid  of  the  Four-hundred,  he  was  tried  for  his  life  as  having 
been  a party  to  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchy,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  speech  which  Ire  made  in  his  own  defence  was  the  l)cst  that  had 
ever  been  made  up  to  that  limc.”t  But  bis  admirable  oratory  was  of 
no  avail  at  this  crisis,  when  the  effect  of  his  speech  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  feelings  of  the  people : the  devices  of  Theramcnes 
completed  his  ruin;  he  was  executed  in  01.92,  2.  b.c.  411,  when 
nearly  seventy  years  old ; } his  property  was  confiscated,  and  even  liis 
descendants  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  § 

We  clearly  sec,  from  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  what  <isc  Antiphon 
made  of  his  oratory.  He  did  not  come  forward,  like  other  speakers,  to 
express  his  sentiments  in  the  Enrlcsia,  nor  was  he  ever  a public  accuser 
in  the  law-courts  : he  never  spoke  in  public  save  on  his  own  affairs  and 
when  attacked:  in  other  cases  he  laboured  forotherc.  With  him  the 
business  of  spcech-icritiiig  first  rose  into  importance,  a business  which 
for  a long  time  was  not  considered  so  honourable  as  that  of  the  public 
speaker ; but  althmigh  many  Athenians  sjajke  and  tluaiglit  contemptu- 
ously of  this  profession,  it  was  practised  even  by  the  great  public  orators 
along  with  their  other  employments ; and  according  to  the  Athenian 
institutions  was  almost  indispensable  For  in  private  suits  the  parties 
themselves  pleaded  their  cause  in  open  court ; and  in  piiblic  indictments, 
though  any  Athenian  might  conduct  the  prosecution,  the  accused  person 
was  not  allowed  an  advocate,  though  his  defence  might  be  supported  by 
some  friends  who  spoke  after  him,  and  endeavoured  to  complete  the 
arg\imcnts  in  his  favour.  It  is  obvio<is  from  this,  that  when  the  need 
of  an  advocate  in  the  law-courts  Ijegan  to  1)C  more  and  more  felt,  most  \ 
Athenians  wcmld  be  obliged  to  apply  for  professional  assistance,  and 
would,  with  this  view,  either  get  assisted  in  tlie  composition  of  their 
own  speeches,  or  commit  to  memory  and  deliver,  word  for  word,  a speech 
composed  for  them  by  some  practised  orator.  Thus  the  speech-writers, 
or  logntpnphi,  as  they  were  called,  ||  (Antiphon,  Lysias,  Isicus,  and 
Demosthenes,)  rendered  sen’ices  partly  analogo\is  to  those  performed  by 
the  Roman  patroni  and  cau-tidici,  or  to  the  legal  advocates  and  Coun- 

* here  umhI  in  its  wider  seiwe,  as  impl)in9  sny  po^er  of  persunsion. 

f It  U a great  pily  that  this  sprech  has  not  been  pro«enc(l.  Harpoenstiou  often 
quotes  it  under  the  title  iv  <rw  Tnt  The  allusions  to  (he  time  of 

the  Four-hunilred  are  obrious  enough. 

, J if  the  account  is  true  which  places  his  birth  in  01.  75,  1.  b.c.  480.  His 
great  age  and  winning  eloquence  Rcem  to  hare  gained  him  the  name  of  Atttor,  by 
which  he  was  known  among  the  Athenian  people. 

^ Ihe  decn'c  according  to  which  he  was  eaecutcil,  and  the  decision  of  the  conrt, 
arc  preserved  in  the  tUctm  orato)ttm  (in  Plutarch’s  works),  Cup.  I. 

il  They  were  called  by  the  common  |ieopie  at  Athens. 
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■elinn  of  malern  itates,  althougli  tlicy  did  not  aland  nearly  so  higti 
in  public  eaumation,  unless  at  the  sume  lime  they  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.*  The  practice  of  writing  s]icecbcs  for  others  probably 
led  to  a general  habit  of  committing  speeches  to  writing,  and  thus 
placing  them  within  the  reach  of  others  besides  those  to  whom  they  were 
delivered  : at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  .\ntiphon  was  the  first  to  do 
thia.t 

Antiphon  also  established  a school  of  rhetoric,  in  wfhich  the  art  of 
oratory  was  systematically  taught,  and,  according  to  a custom  which  had 
been  prevalent  since  the  time  of  Cora.x,  wrote  a Terhne,  containing  a 
formal  e.xposilion  of  his  principles.  As  a teacher  of  rhetoric,  Antijihon 
followed  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  Sophists,  with  whose  works  he  we.s 
very  well  acquainted,  although  he  was  not  actually  a scholar  of  any  one 
among  them  : } like  Protagoras  and  Uorgias,  he  discussed  general  themes, 
which  were  designed  only  for  exercises,  and  had  no  practical  object  in 
view.  These  may  have  been  partly  the  most  general  subjects  about 
which  an  argument  could  lie  held, — the  loci  communes,  as  they  are 
called  ; § partly,  jiartirular  cases  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  con- 
trary assertions  respecting  them  might  be  maintained  with  equal  facility, 
and  thus  exercise  would  be  afforded  to  the  sophistic  art  of  speaking 
plausibly  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

§ 2.  Of  the  fifteen  remaining  speeches  of  Antiphon,  twelve  belong  to 
the  class  of  school  exercises.  They  form  three  Telraloyics,  so  that  every 
four  of  the  orations  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  same  rase, 
and  contain  a speech  and  rc]>ly  by  both  plaintiff  and  defendant.  ||  The 
Allowing  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Tetralogy : — A citizen,  returning  with 
his  slave  from  an  evening  banquet,  is  attacked  by  assassins,  and  killed  on 
the  spot:  the  slave  is  mortally  wounded,  but  survives  till  he  has  told  the 
relations  of  the  murdered  man  that  he  recognized  among  the  assassins  a 
particular  person  who  was  at  enmity  with  his  master,  and  who  was  about 
to  lose  his  cause  in  an  imjiortant  law-suit  between  him  and  the  deceased. 
Accordingly,  this  person  is  indicted  by  the  family  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  the  speeches  all  turn  upon  an  attempt  to  exaggerate  or  diminish 
the  probabilities  for  and  against  the  guilt  of  the  person  arraigned.  For 
instance,  while  the  complainant  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  animosity 

* Thus  Antiphon  attacked  by  Plato  the  comedian  for  writing  speecheii  for 
hire : Phothw,  OmUx  259. 

f Orationem  pri$mu  omnium  tcriptitf  sayi  Quintilian. 

* This  is  shown  by  the  ytrtf  ‘Amftttrts : the  chronology  remlers  it  almost  im- 

pomiblc  that  Antiphon’s  father  could  have  been  a Sophist  (/'i/tr  X.  Ora/.,  c.  1, 
Phot.,  Codfs  259). — [Thli  it  probably  a cunfualon  occatioued  by  the  name  of 
Antiphon't  father  Et».] 

^ That  Antiphon  had  praotlaen  him*elf  m such  common  place*  in  shown  by  their 
occurrence  in  different  orations,  in  which  he  insertathem  wbereTcr  he  can.  Comp, 
d*  ctrde  Herod.,  $ 14,  87.  Chor.,  $ 2,  3. 

U yiyu  Mtu  vert(»u 
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existing  between  the  accused  and  the  deceased,  the  defendant  ntaintaini 
that  he  could  certainly  have  had  no  hand  in  the  murder,  when  it  wa« 
obvious  that  the  first  suspicion  would  fall  on  himself.  While  the  former 
sets  great  value  on  the  evidence  of  the  slave  as  the  only  one  available  foe 
his  pnriiosc,  the  latter  maintains  that  slaves  would  not  be  tortured  as  they 
were,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  unless  their  simple  testimony  had 
been  considered  insufficient.  In  answer  to  this  the  complainant  urges, 
in  his  second  speech,  that  slaves  were  tortured  on  account  of  theft,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  some  transgression  which  they  concealed 
to  please  their  master ; but  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  in  question,  they 
were  emancipated  in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  give  evidence  ;• 
and,  in  regard  to  the  argument  tliat  the  accused  must  have  foreseen  that  he 
would  be  suspected,  the  fear  of  this  suspicion  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  danger  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his  cause. 
I’lie  accused,  however,  gives  a turn  to  the  argument  from  probability, 
by  remarking,  among  other  things,  that  a freeman  would  be  restrained 
from  giving  a false  testimony  by  a fear  of  endangering  his  reputation  and 
substance  ; but  that  tlierc  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  slave  at  the  point 
of  death  from  gratifying  the  family  of  his  master,  by  imjieaching  his 
master’s  old  enemy.  And  after  having  compared  all  the  arguments 
from  probability,  and  drawn  a balance  in  bis  own  favour,  he  concludes 
aptly  enough,  by  saying  that  he  can  prove  his  innocence  not  merely  by 
probabilities  t but  by  facts,  and  accordingly  offers  all  his  slaves,  male  and 
female,  to  be  t wtured  according  to  the  custom  of  Athens,  in  order  to 
jirove  tliat  he  never  left  his  house  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

We  have  selected  these  few  points  from  many  other  arguments  equally 
acute  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  order  to  give  those  readers  who  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  Antiphon’s  sjiccches,  some  notion,  however  faint, 
of  the  shrewdness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time 
could  twist  and  turn  to  their  own  puqioscs  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  they  were  called  ujxm  to  discuss.  The  sophistic  art  of  strength- 
ening the  weaker  cause  was  in  Antiphon’s  school  connected  with  forensic 
oratory, } the  professor  of  which  must  necessarily  be  prepared  to  argue 
in  favour  of  either  of  the  parties  in  a law-suit 

§ 3.  Besides  these  rhetorical  exercises,  we  have  three  of  Antiphon’s 
speeches  which  were  actually  delivered  in  court — the  accusation  of  a 
step-mother  charged  with  poisoning,  the  defenec  of  the  person  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Herodes,  and  another  defence  of  a choregus,  one 

* Personal  freedom  was  indispensable  for  evidence  (fiMfrvftit)  properly  so  called; 
slaves  were  compelled  to  mve  evidence  by  the  tortnre. 

+ In  $ 10,  he  says  witb  great  acuteness : **  While  they  maintain  on  grounds  of 
I>robaMlity  that  I am  guilty,  they  nevertheless  maintain  that  I am  not  probabJf  but 
actual!^  the  murderer.” 

? ei  mfiuir  yir*(» 
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of  whoec  clioreuUe  had  been  poisoned  while  under  training.  All  these 
speeches  refer  to  charges  of  murder,*  and  for  this  reason  have  been 
classed  with  the  Tetralogies,  the  assumed  subjects  of  which  arc  of  (he 
some  kind : a distribution  of  the  works  of  Greek  orators  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlic  different  suits  was  very  common  among  the  learned  gram- 
marians,t and  many  ancient  citations  refer  to  this  divbiun  ; for  instance, 
when  speeches  referring  to  the  duties  of  guardians,  to  money-transactions, 
or  to  debts,  are  quoted  as  belonging  to  different  classes.  In  this  manner 
Antiphon’s  speeches  on  charges  of  murder  have  alone  been  preserved, 
and  the  only  orations  of  Isteus  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  tliosc 
on  the  law  of  inlieritance  and  wills.  In  these  speeches  of  Antiphon  wc 
ace  the  same  ingenuity  and  shrewdness,  and  Che  same  legal  acumen,  as  in 
the  Tetralogies,  combined  with  fcr  greater  polish  and  elaboration  of  style, 
since  tlic  Tetralogies  were  only  designed  to  display  skill  in  the  discovery 
and  complication  of  arguments. 

These  more  complete  speeches  may  he  reckoned  among  the  most  im- 
portant materials  that  we  ]>osscss  for  a history  of  oratory.  In  respect  to 
their  style,  they  stand  in  close  connexion  with  the  history  of  Tliucydides 
and  the  speeches  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  confirm  the  statement 
of  many  grammarians,  ] that  Thucydides  was  instructed  in  the  school  of 
Antiphon,— a statcmetit  which  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives.  The  ancients  often  couple  Thucydides  with  Anti- 
jihon,  § and  mention  these  two  as  the  chief  masters  of  the  old  austi  re 
oratory,  ||  the  nature  of  which  we  must  here  endeavour  rightly  to  com- 
prehend. It  does  not  consist  (as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  expres- 
sions used  in  speaking  of  it,^  which  are  justified  only  by  a comparison 
with  the  smooth  and  polished  oratory  of  later  days)  in  any  intentional 
rudeness  or  harshness,  but  in  the  orator’s  confining  himself  to  a clear 
and  definite  expression  of  what  he  had  clearly  and  definitely  conceived. 
Although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  orators  of  that  time  were  defi- 
cient in  the  fluency  which  results  from  practice,  they  had  on  that  account 
all  the  more  power  and  freshness  of  thought ; miuiy  reflections,  which 
afterwards  became  trivial  from  frequent  repetition,  and  in  this  way  came 
to  be  used  in  a flippant  and  superficial  manner,  were  then  delivered  with 
all  the  energetic  earnestness  of  real  feeling ; and,  without  taking  into 

* t This  occurs  frequently  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

* I l^c  most  important  authority  is  Cncilius  of  Calacte*  a distinguished  rheto> 
rician  of  Cicero’s  time,  many  of  whose  striking  judgments  and  important  remarks 
are  still  extant.  See  the  Vittt  X.  Orator.^  c.  1.  Photius,  BAlioth,  Codex,  25U. 

§ When  rhetorical  studies  were  still  a novelty,  Thucydides  at  the  age  of  twenty 
might  easily  have  been  the  scholar  of  Antiphois  who  was  eight  years  his  senior. 

I Dionys.  Hal.,  de  terh,  romp.,  p.  15U,  Reiske.  Tryphon,  in  WaU,  Rhet.,  t.  VIII. , 
p.  750. 

Y Moertieu  austertm  dictndi  ffenne  f sec  Dionys.  Hal.y 

de  cvtnpoe.  verhorum,  p.  147,  seqq. 
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consiJerailon  the  value  and  importance  of  their  works  as  products  of 
human  genius,  we  find  in  writers  like  Antiphon  and  Tiiucydidcs  a con- 
tinual liveliness,  an  inexhaustible  vigour  of  mind,  which,  not  to  go 
farther,  places  them  above  even  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  notwitlistanding 
their  better  training  and  wider  experience. 

§ 4.  We  sliall  arrive  at  a clearer  conception  of  the  train  of  thought  in 
these  writers  by  considering,  first  the  words,  and  then  the  syntactical 
combinations  by  which  their  style  was  distinguished.  Great  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  expressions*  is  a characteristic  as  well  of  Antiphon  ns  of 
Thucydides.  This  is  manifested,  among  other  things,  by  an  attempt  to 
make  a marked  distinction  between  synonyms  and  words  of  similar 
sound : this  originated  with  Prodicus,  and  both  in  this  Sophist  and  in  the 
authors  of  whom  we  are  speaking  occasionally  gave  an  air  of  extrava- 
gance and  affectation  to  their  style. t Not  to  speak  of  individual  words, 
the  luxuriance  of  grammaticid  forms  in  the  Greek  language  and  the 
re.adines8  with  which  it  admitted  new  compounds,  enabled  these  authors 
to  create  whole  classes  of  expressions  indicating  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  meaning,  such  as  the  neuter  participles,  t In  regard  to  the  gram- 
matical forms  and  the  connecting  particles,  the  old  writers  did  not 
strive  after  that  regular  continuity  which  gives  an  equable  flow  to  the 
discourse,  and  enables  one  to  see  the  whole  connexion  from  any  part 
of  it : they  considered  it  of  more  importance  to  express  the  finer  modi- 
fications of  meaning  by  changes  in  the  form  of  words,  even  though  this 
might  produce  abruptness  and  difficulty  in  the  expressions.  § With 
respect  to  the  connexion  of  the  sentences  with  one  another,  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Antiphon  and  Thucydides  stands  half-way  between  the  con- 
secutive but  unconnected  diction  of  Herodotus  |1  and  the  periodic 
style  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  We  shall  consider  in  one  of  the 
following  chapters  how  the  period,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  a style 
finished  and  rounded  off,  was  first  cultivated  in  that  later  school : here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  total  want  of  such  a finished  periodic 
completeness  in  the  writings  of  Antiphon  and  Thucydides.  There 

* mn0i^X$ytm  r#T#  iri/xtirn,  Marcellin.,  vi/a  Thuc^d.y  4 3fl, 

+ As  when  Antiphon  »ays  (*  v(fd.  Hrr^.,  § 94,  according  to  the  probable  read- 
ing): “You  are  now  scrutineers  (<^if^4rrs4)  of  the  eYidence;  then  you  will  be 
jmlifcs  (itsarra'i)  of  the  suit:  you  arc  now  only  guessers  you  will  then 

be  deciders  (*«/«■»)  of  the  truth.”  See  the  similar  example*  in 

J A*  when  Antiphon  says  {Tetrai.  I.,  y.  $ 3)  : ” The  danger  and  the  disgrace, 
which  liad  greater  influence  than  the  quarrel,  were  sufBcicnt  to  subdue  the  passion 
that  was  boiling  in  hi*  mind”  ri  rnt  Thucydides, 

who  is  a*  partial  as  Antiphon  to  thin  mode  of  ex{TTession,  also  uses  tlie  phrase, 
ri  ivut4vux90f  rai  ytAFun;,  VIII.  G8. 

§ A*  an  example,  we  may  mention  Antiphon's  common  practice  of  passing  from 
the  copulative  to  the  adversative.  He  often  begins  with  s«u,  but  substitute*  a 3) 
for  the  corresponding  u)  which  should  follow.  This  represents  the  two  members 
ns  at  first  corresponding  parts  of  a whole,  and  thus  the  opposition  of  the  second  to 
the  first  is  rendered  more  prominent  ami  striking.' 

II 
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are,  indeed,  plenty  of  long  sentences  in  these  authors,  in  which  they 
show  a power  of  bringing  thoughts  and  ohservalions  into  the  right  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  But  these  long  sentences  ap]>ear  ns  a heaping 
together  of  thoughts  without  any  necessary  rule  or  limit,  sucli  that  if 
the  author  had  knowrn  any  further  circumstances  likely  to  support  his 
argument,  he  might  hare  added  or  incorporatcil  those  circumstances,* 
and  not  as  a whole  of  which  all  the  subordinate  jiarticulars  were  neces- 
sary integral  parts.  The  only  struettire  of  sentences  which  was  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent  at  this  period  was  that  in  wliich  tlic  different  mem- 
bers are  not  related  to  one  another  as  principal  or  subordinate  but  merely 
as  consecutive  sentences,  i.  e.  the  copulative,  adversative,  and  disjunctive 
sentences ; t and  these  were  consistently  and  artfully  carried  out  in  all 
their  parts.  It  is  indeed  very  worthy  of  remark,  how  skdfully  an  orator 
like  Anti]>hon  arranged  his  thoughts  so  that  they  always  produced  those 
binary  combinations  of  corresponding  or  opposed  members ; and  how 
laboriously  he  strove  to  exhibit  on  every  side  this  symmetrical  relation, 
and,  like  an  architect,  carried  the  symmetry  through  all  the  details  of 
his  work.  To  take  an  example,  the  orator  has  scarcely  o|iencd  his  mouth 
to  speak  on  the  murder  of  Herodes  when  he  falls  into  a system  of  paral- 
lelisms such  as  we  have  just  described  : “ Would  that  my  oratorical  skill 
and  knowledge  of  affairs,  O judges,  were  equal  to  my  unhappy  condition 
and  the  misfortunes  which  I leave  suffered.  As  it  is,  however,  I have 
more  of  the  latter  than  I ought  to  have ; whereas  the  former  fails  me 
more  than  is  expedient  for  me.  For  where  I was  in  bodily  peril  on 
account  of  an  unjust  accusation,  there  my  knowledge  of  affairs  was  of  no 
avail ; and  now  that  I have  to  save  my  life  by  a true  statement  of  the 
case,  I am  injured  by  my  inability  to  speak and  so  forth.  It  is  clear 
that  this  symmetrical  structure  of  sentences  ^ must  have  had  its  origin  in 
a very  peculiar  bias  of  mind  ; namely,  in  tire  habitual  proiiencss  to  com- 
pare and  discriminate,  to  place  the  different  points  of  a subject  in  such 
connexion  that  their  likeness  or  dissimilitude  might  appear  in  the  most 
marked  manner  ; in  a word,  this  mode  of  writing  presumes  that  peculiar 
combination  of  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  fur  which  the  old  Athenians 
were  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  habit  of  speaking  in  this  way  had  something  misleading 
in  it,  and  that  this  parallelism  of  the  members  of  a sentence  w'as  often 
carried  much  farther  than  the  natural  conditions  of  thought  would  have 
prescribed  ; especially  as  a mere  formal  play  with  sounds  united  itself 

• This  ifruclure  of  sentences,  which  occur*  principally  in  narrative,  wU  lie 
diacoMod  more  at  lenj^h  when  we  come  to  'Jntucydidefi. 

t The  sentences  with  •»'*  (ri) — m2,  with  — Ji,  with  « — «?.  In 

general,  this  constitutes  the  arrittmuirn 

^ This  is  the  of  Csciliur  of  Calactc  f Photius,  Cotl.  2i»9),  the 

€oneinmt<u  of  Cicero. 
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with  this  striving  after  an  opposition  of  ideas  and  a counterpoise  of 
thouglits,  the.  object  being  to  make  this  relation  of  the  thoughts  signifi- 
cant to  tlie  ear  also  ; but  this  was  pursued  so  eagerly  that  the  real  object 
was  often  overlooked. 

Tlic  figures  of  speech,  which  were  mentioned  while  we  were  speaking 
of  Gorgias, — the  Isocola,  Homaoleleula,  Parua,  Paronomasite,  and 
Parecheseis, — were  admirably  suited  to  this  symmetrical  architecture 
of  the  periols.  The  ornaments  of  diction  are  all  found  in  Antiphon, 
but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  Gorgias,  and  they  are  treated  with  Attic 
taste  and  discernment.  But  Antiphon  also  makes  his  antitheses  of  equal 
numbers  of  like-sounding  words  balanced  against  one  another.*  Anti- 
phon, too,  is  fond  of  opposing  words  of  similar  sound  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  their  contrasted  significations,  t and  his  diction  has  some- 
thing of  that  precision  and  constrained  regularity  which  reminds  us  of 
the  stiff  symmetry  and  parallelism  of  attitudes  iu  the  older  works  of 
Greek  seulpture. 

§ 5.  Though  Antiphon  by  the  use  of  these  artifices,  which  the  old 
rhetoricians  called  “ figures  of  diction,”  J was  enabled  to  trick  out  his 
style  with  a sort  of  antique  ornaments,  he  did  not,  according  to  the 
judicious  remark  of  one  of  the  best  rhetoricians,  § make  any  use  of  the 
“ figures  of  thought.”  ||  These  turns  of  thought,  which  interrupt  its 
equable  expression,  proceed  fur  the  most  part  from  passion  and  feeling, 
and  give  language  its  pathos ; they  consist  of  the  sudden  burst  of  indig- 
nation, the  ironical  and  sarcastic  question,  the  emphatic  and  vehement 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  under  different  forms,  ^ the  gradation  of 
weight  and  energy, •*  and  the  sudden  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence,  as  if  that  which  was  still  to  be  said  transcended  all  power  of 
expression,  tt  But  there  is  often  as  much  of  artful  design  as  of  violent 
emotion  in  these  figures  of  thought : thus  the  orator  will  sometimes  seek 
about  for  an  expression  as  if  he  could  not  find  the  right  one,  iu  order 
that  he  may  give  the  proper  phrase  with  greater  force  after  he  has  dis- 
covered it  41  sometimes  he  will  correct  what  he  has  said,  in  order  to 

* As,  e.  ff.t  in  de  cmd,  llend.^  § 73  : **  There  must  be  more  iu  your  powex  lo  sate 
me  justly,  than  in  my  enemies'  wish  to  destroy  me  unjustly”-^* 

9v\tn  i Tt  rSt  ijui  mwtXXitai. 

t We  hate  an  example  of  this  Paronomasia  in  tU  cml,  Herod^,  ^ 91 : **  If  some 
error  must  l>c  committed,  it  is  more  consonant  to  piety  to  acquit  unjustly,  than  to 
comlcmn  contrary  to  justice"— mTtXvrm*  irttirttn  mt  /in  rtv  /*n 
mirtXiTmi. 

t r;^su«r«  rnt  Xi^utf, 

$ Cfccilius  of  Calacte  (apml  Phot.^  Cod,  250,  p.  485  Bekker),  who  adds  with  great 
judgment,  “ that  he  will  not  assert  that  the  6giires  of  thought  never  occur  in  Anti* 
phon,  but  that  W’hen  they  occur,  they  are  not  dtii^ned  (««r*  ir^nf^ivny)!  and  that 
they  are  of  rare  occurrence.” 

II  exnftMTm  rn$  ^ PoijfptotoM, 

••  Oimar.  /1/)Oiiop€u$,  'JJ  Apvia* 
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convey  an  itlea  of  his  great  scrupulousness  and  accuracy ; • he  will 
•uggest  an  answer  in  the  mind  of  his  adversary,  as  if  it  was  obvious  and 
inevitable  ;t  or  he  will  pervert  the  other  party’s  words,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  entirely  different  signiBcation  ; and  so  forth.  All  these  forms 
of  speech  are  foreign  to  the  old  Attic  oratory,  for  reasons  w hich  lie  deeper 
than  in  the  history  of  the  rhetorical  schools,  viz.  in  the  developcment  and 
progressive  change  of  the  Athenian  character.  These  figtires  rest,  as 
has  just  been  sliown,  partly  on  a violence  of  passion  which  lays  aside  all 
claim  to  tranquillity  and  sdf-control ; partly  in  a sort  of  crafty  dissimu- 
lation which  employs  every  artifice  in  order  to  make  the  appearances  all 
on  its  own  side,  t These  two  qualities— vehemence  of  passion  and  tricky 

artifice— did  not  become  the  prominent  features  of  the  Athenian  character 
till  a later  period,  and  though  they  grew  stronger  and  stronger  after  the 
shock  given  to  the  morality  of  Greece  by  the  speculations  of  the  Sophists, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  party-spirit,  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
engendered,  and  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  § nurtured  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  intrigue,  yet  it  was  some  time  before  the  art  of  siicaking 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  developenient  which  necessitated  or  admitted 
these  peculiar  figures  of  speech.  In  Antiphon,  as  well  as  in  Thucydides, 
the  old  equable  and  tranquil  style  is  still  prevalent : all  the  efforts  of  the’ 
orator  arc  directed  to  the  invention  and  opposition  of  the  ideas  which 
his  argument  requires  him  to  bring  forward  : all  that  is  unreal  or  delu- 
sive consists  in  the  thoughts  themselves,  not  in  any  obscurity  produced 
by  the  cxcitemcnU  of  passion.  On  the  few  occasions  when  Antiphon 
spoke,  he  must  have  si>oken,  Uke  Pericles,  with  unmoved  countenance, 
and  in  a tone  of  the  most  tranquil  self-command,  although  his  con- 
temporary Cleon,  whose  style  of  speaking  was  very  far  remove.l  from 
the  artificial  oratory  of  the  day,  used  to  run  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  bema,  throwing  his  mantle  aside  and  smiting  his  thigh  with  violent 
and  excited  gesticulations.  || 

§ 6.  Andocidks,  who  stands  next  to  Antiphon  in  point  of  time,  and 
some  of  whose  speeches  have  come  down  to  us,  is  a more  interesting 
person  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Athens  at  this  period  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric.  Sprung  from  a noble  family  which 
furnished  the  heralds  for  the  hlieusinian  mysteries,^  we  find  him 
employed  at  an  early  age  as  general  and  ambassador,  until  he  was 
involved  in  the  legal  proceedings  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Herm® 
and  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries;  he  escaped  by  denouncing  the 


• K/mliorHotit,  also  called  Mtlamra.  f ^nnehtit. 

♦ On  this  accomit  the  TW  are  called  hy  Ca-cilius 

i«  TM/  Tmuugy»v  Mtu  ^ 

^ Thucyd,  III.,  81. 

U This  is  memioned  by  Plutarch  (.Vic.  VIII.,  T,h.  Granh.  II.)  as  the  first  offenra 
ever  comnutted  against  the  decency  (ttUfAn)  of  public  speaking. 

V ri  rif  riif  ytHf* 
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guilty,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  From 
this  time  he  occupied  himself  with  commercial  transactions,  which  he 
carried  on  chiefly  in  Cj'prus,  and  with  endeavours  to  get  recalled  from 
banishment ; until,  on  the  downlal  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  returned  to 
Lis  native  city  under  the  protection  of  the  genera]  amnesty  which  the 
opposing  parties  had  sworn  to  observe.  Though  he  was  not  without 
molestation  on  account  of  the  old  charge,  we  find  him  still  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  till  at  lost,  being  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  in  the 
course  of  the  Corinthian  war,  in  order  to  negotiate  a peace,  he  was  again 
banished  by  the  Athenians  because  the  result  of  his  negotiations  was 
unsatisfactory. 

We  have  three  remaining  speeches  by  Andocides : the  first  relating  to 
his  return  from  exile,  and  delivered  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  hundred  counsellors ; the  second  relating  to 
the  mysteries,  and  delivered  in  01.  95,  1 . a.c.  400,  in  which  Andocides 
endeavours  to  confute  the  continually  reviving  charge  with  respect  to  the 
profanation  of  the  mysteries,  by  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  whole 
matter ; the  third  on  the  peace  with  liacedsemon,  delivered  in  01.  97,  1. 
B.c.  392,  in  which  the  orator  urges  the  Athenian  assembly  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Spartans.  The  genuineness  of  the  last  speech  is  doubted 
even  by  the  old  grammarians  : but  the  speech  against  Alcibiades,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  get  Alcibiades  ostracized  instead  of  the  orator,  is 
undoubtedly  spurious.  If  the  sjiccch  were  genuine  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Andocides  consistently  with  the  well-known  circum- 
stances relating;  to  the  ostracism  of  Alcibiades  : in  that  cose  it  must  be 
assigned  to  Phicax,  who  shared  with  Alcibiades  in  the  danger  of  ostra- 
cism ; ami  this  is  the  opinion  of  a'modern  critic  :*  but  the  contents  and 
form  of  the  speech  prove  beyond  all  power  of  confutation  that  it  is  an 
imitation  by  some  later  rhetorician,  t 

Although  Andocides  has  been  included  in  the  list  of  the  ten  celebrated 
orators,  he  is  very  inferior  to  the  others  in  talent  and  art.  J He  exhibits 
neither  any  particular  acuteness  in  treating  the  great  events  which  arc 
referred  to  in  his  speeches,  nor  that  precision  in  the  connexion  of  his 
thoughts  which  marks  all  the  other  writers  of  this  time  : yet  we  must 
give  him  credit  for  bis  freedom  from  the  mannerism  into  which  the  more 
distinguished  men  of  the  age  so  easily  fell,  and  also  for  a sort  of  natural 
liveliness,  which  may  together  be  considered  as  reliques  of  the  austere 
style,  as  it  ap|>cars  in  Antiphon  and  Thucydides.  § 

* Taylor  (^Lecliones  c.  VI.),  who  has  not  been  rcfutetl  by  Rahuken  and 

V'lilekenacr. — [Sec  ThirUvall,  Hist,  of  Hrstet^  lib,  p.  4C3. — En.] 

f According  to  VIeicr,  de  ^lodiciitu  iftite  vul^u  fntur  orations  in  AhihiaiUm,  a 
aeries  of  programmes  of  the  I'nivcrsily  of  Halle. 

J It  is  surprising  that  Critias  was  not  rather  enrolled  among  the  Ten,  but  perhaps 
his  hanng  been  one  of  the  Thirty  stood  in  his  way.  Comp.  Chap.  XXXI.  $ 4, 

^ Tlie  atnxiuits  pretsils  in  Ai.ilaeides  also,  but  without  any  atriring  after 
symmetry  of  expression. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

{ I.  The  life  of  Thucydidoj ; hii  training  that  of  the  age  of  Pcriclea.  § J.  Hie 
new  mcthiid  of  treating  hintory.  $ 3.  The  conrequent  dietribution  and  arningc- 
rnent  of  hie  materiaie,  as  well  in  hie  whole  work  as.  § -4,  in  the  iulrodurtion. 
^5.  Hie  mode  of  treatmg  these  materials  ; his  researclt  and  criticism.  ^ 6.  Ac> 
curacy  anil,  } 7,  intellectual  character  of  his  history.  »,  U.  Tlic  speeches 
considered  as  the  soul  of  his  history.  H 13,11.  ills  mode  of  expression  and 
the  structure  of  his  sentences. 

§ 1.  Thucydides,  an  Athenian  of  the  tlcraus  of  Alimus,  was  born  in 
01.  77,  2.  B.c.  471,  nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamia.*  His  father 
Oliiriis,  or  Orulus,  has  a Thracian  name,  although  Thucydides  himself 
■was  an  Athenian  horn  : his  mother  Hcgcsipylc  bears  the  same  name  as 
the  Thracian  wife  of  the  great  Milliades,  the  eonqueror  at  Marathon  ; 
and  through  her  Tliucydides  was  connected  with  the  renowned  family  of 
the  Pliilaida;.  This  family  from  the  time  of  the  older  Miltiadcs,  wlio 
left  .Athens  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidee  and  founded  a prhi- 
cipality  of  his  own  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  had  formed  alliiaices 
with  the  people  and  princes  of  that  district;  the  younger  Milliades,  the 
Marathonian  victor,  had  married  the  daughter  of  a Thracian  king  named 
Orolus;  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  Ciraon  and  the  younger 
Hegesipyle,  the  latter  of  whom  married  the  younger  Orulus,  prohtddy  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  who  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citiiienship  at  Athens 
through  his  connexions ; the  son  of  this  marriage  was  Tliucydides.  t 
In  this  way  Thucydides  belonged  to  a distinguished  and  powerful^ 
family,  possessed  of  great  riches,  esiwcially  in  Thnice.  Tliucydides 
himself  owned  some  gold-iuinc9  in  that  country,  namely,  at  Scapte-IIyle 

• Arcording  to  the  'veil  known  itatemciil  of  VninphUa  (ft  learned  woman  of 
Nero*«  time),  cited  by  Oelliua,  A'.  A,  XV.,  23,  ThU  Htatement  in  not  impugned 
by  jvhat  Tlmcydiilea  says  himself  (V.,  20),  that  lie  was  of  the  right  nge  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  I’eloponnesian  war.  He  might  vvoll  say  this  of  the  period 
between  the  40th  and  tilth  years  of  hit  life  ; for  though  the  in  reference  to 

military  service  was  diHcrcnt,  it  seems  that  the  ancients  placed  the  age  suitable  to 
literaiy  labours  at  a more  advanced  point  than  we  do. 

t 'I*^hiB  is  the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  statements  of  Marcellinus  (ciVa  Tkucy- 
didit)  and  Suidas  with  tho  weU-kuown  historical  data.  The  following  is  tin) 
whole  genealogy 

Cimon  Stesagora /.  Olorus,  Thracum  regulm, 

AUica  uxor  Miltiades  Maraihon>  Hegesipyle  1.  Filius. 

■! 

£tpiuice.  '^imon  Hegesipyle  II.  Olorus  II, 

Thucydides. 
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(or  Wald-rode,  ns  it  would  have  been  called  in  the  Harz),  in  the  same 
district  from  which  Philip  of  Macedon  afterwards  derived  those  resources 
by  which  he  established  his  power  in  Greece.  This  property  had  great 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  Thucydides,  espeoinlly  in  regard  to  his 
banishment  from  Athens,  the  chief  particulars  of  which  we  learn  from 
himself.*  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (01.  89,  1.  b.c. 
423)  the  Spartan  general,  Brasidas,  was  desirous  of  taking  Amphipolis 
on  the  Strymon.  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Olorus,  lay  oflF  Thasos  with  a 
small  fleet  of  seven  ships,  probably  on  his  first  command,  which  he  had 
merited  by  his  services  in  some  subordinate  military  capacity.  Brasidas 
feareil  even  this  small  fleet,  because  he  knew  that  the  admiral  possessed 
gold-mines  in  the  district  and  had  great  influence  with  the  most  powerful 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  so  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
together  a body  of  native  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Amphipolis. 
Accordingly,  Brasidas  granted  the  Amphipolitans  a better  capitulation 
than  they  expected,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  place  speedily,  and 
Thucydides,  having  come  too  late  to  raise  the  siege,  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  defence  of  Eion,  a fortified  city  near  the  coast.  The 
Athenians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  judging  their  generals  and  statesmen 
according  to  the  success  of  their  plans,  condemned  him  for  neglect  of 
duty ; t >tnd  he  was  compelled  to  go  into  exile,  in  which  state  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years,  living  principally  at  Scapte-Hyle.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  return  after  the  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  was 
only  recalled  by  a special  decree  when  Thrasybulus  had  restored  the 
democracy.  After  this  he  must  have  lived  some  years  at  Athens,  as  his 
history  clearly  evinces  ; but  not  so  long  as  nature  would  have  permitted  : 
and  there  is  much  probability  in  the  statement  that  he  lost  his  life  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  * 

From  this  account  of  the  career  of  Thucydides  it  appears  that  he  siK-nt 
only  the  first  part  of  his  life,  up  to  his  forty-eighth  year,  in  intercourse 
with  his  countrymen  of  Athens.  After  this  period  he  was  indeed  in 
communication  with  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  he  tells  us  that  his  exile 
had  enabled  him  to  mix  wifh  Peloponnesians,  and  to  gain  accurate 
information  from  them  : § but  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  the  intellectual 
revolution  whieh  took  place  at  Athens  between  tlie  middle  and  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war : and  when  he  returned  home  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a new  generation,  with  novel  ideas  and  an  essentially 
altered  taste,  with  which  he  could  hardly  have  amalgamated  so  tho- 

• Thucyt!.  IV.,  104,  BOijq. 

t The  rhnrfi;e  him  was  probably  a 

J We  have  paaaetl  aver  in  silence  unimportant  and  doubtful  points,  as  well  aa 
manifest  errors,  especially  (hose  introduced  into  the  old  biu^phiesol  tho  hisloriait 
by  the  confusion  between  him  and  the  more  celebrated  statesman,  ThticycU«lca,  tho 
son  of  Melesias.  ^ Thucyd.  V.,  26, 
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roughly  in  hia  old  age  as  to  cliange  his  own  notions  in  accordance  with 
them.  Thucydides,  therefore,  is  altogether  an  old  Athenian  of  the  school 
of  Pericles ; his  education,  both  real  and  formal,  is  derived  from  that 
grand  and  mighty  period  of  Athenian  history ; his  ]>ulitical  principles  are 
those  which  Pericles  inculcated ; and  his  style  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a repre- 
sentative of  the  native  fulness  and  vigour  of  Periclean  oratory,  and  on 
the  other  hand  an  offshoot  of  the  antique,  artificial  rhetoric  taught  in  the 
school  of  Antiphon.* 

§ 2.  As  an  historian,  Thucydides  is  so  fur  from  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  the  Ionian  logographi,  of  whom  Herodotus  was  the  chief,  that  he 
may  rather  be  considered  as  having  commenced  an  entirely  new  class  of 
historical  writing.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  several  of  these 
lonians  (whether  or  not  with  that  of  Herodotus  is  doubtful  f),  but  he  men- 
tions them  only  to  throw  them  aside  as  uncritical,  fabulous,  and  designed 
for  amusement  rather  than  instruction.  Thucydides  directed  Ids  attention 
to  the  public  speeches  delivered  in  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law- 
courts  of  Greece  : this  was  the  foundation  of  his  history,  in  regard  both 
to  its  form  and  its  materials.  While  the  earlier  historians  aimed  at 
giving  a vivid  picture  of  all  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 
by  describing  the  situation  and  products  of  different  countries,  the  jicculiar 
customs  of  different  nations,  the  works  of  art  found  in  different  places, 
and  the  military  expeditions  which  were  undertaken  at  different  periods ; 
and,  while  they  endeavoured  to  represent  a superior  power  ruling  with 
infinite  authority  over  the  destinies  of  people  and  princes,  the  attention 
of  Thucydides  was  directed  to  human  action  os  it  is  developed  from  the 
character  and  situations  of  the  individual,  os  it  operates  on  the  condition 
of  the  world  in  general.  In  accordance  with  this  object,  there  is  a irmVy 
of  action  in  his  work  ; it  is  an  historical  drama,  a great  law-suit,  the 
parties  to  which  are  the  belligerent  republics,  ana  the  object  of  which 
is  the  Athenian  domination  over  Greece.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
Thucydides,  who  created  this  kind  of  history,  should  have  conceived  the 
idea  more  clearly  and  vigorously  than  any  of  those  who  followed  in  his 
steps.  His  work  was  destined  to  be  only  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  not  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  : consc- 

* The  relation  between  Thucj-didcs  and  I’cricles  is  recognized  by  Wyticnbsch, 
who,  in  the  prehicc  to  his  Ectoyte  ilisloricfft  justly  remarks:  Thucydidc*  ita  te  ad 
Periclia  imitattonem  compoauitse  vitktur^ut,quuin  scriidum  viri  nuUum  ejstet^  tjus 
eloquentua  formam  e^fftgiemque  per  totnm  historitr  opus  expressam  postcrituti  ser~ 
varct.  On  the  teaching  of  Antiphon,  see  Chap.  XXXIIt.  { .S. 

t The  supposed  references  to  Herodotus  in  I.  20,  II.  H.  97,  arc  not  quite  clear ; 
in  the  history  of  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  which  Thucydides  refers  to  twice 
(I  20.,  VI.  54 — 59),  in  order  to  correct  the  false  opinions  of  his  contemporaries, 
Herodotus  agrees  almost  entirely  with  him,  and  is  free  from  those  talsc  opinions ; 
see  Herodotus,  V.  55,  VI.  123.  Thucydides  would  prohahly  hSTO  written  differ- 
entiy  on  several  points  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  rrork  of  Herodotus, 
especially  thepossages,  I.  74,  II  8.  Comp,  above  Chap.  XIX.  } 3. 
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qucntly,  lie  had  excluded  everything  pertaining  either  to  the  foreign 
relations  or  the  internal  jioliry  of  the  different  states  which  did  not  hear 
upon  the  great  contest  for  the  Hegemony,  or  chief  power  in  Greece : hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  ailmittcd  everything,  to  whatever  part  of  Hellas 
it  referred,  which  was  connected  with  this  strife  of  nations.  From  the 
first,  Thucydides  had  considered  this  war  as  a great  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  as  one  which  could  not  be  ended  without  deciding  the 
question,  wliethcr  Athens  was  to  become  a great  empire,  or  whether 
she  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Greek  republic, 
■uiToundcd  by  many  others  equally  free  and  equally  powerful : he  could 
not  but  sec  that  the  peace  of  Nicias,  which  was  concluded  after  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  war,  had  not  really  put  an  end  to  it ; that  it  was  but 
interrupted  by  an  equivocal  and  ill-observed  armistice,  and  that  it 
broke  out  afresh  during  the  Sicilian  esiiedition : with  the  zeal  of  an 
interested  party,  and  with  all  the  power  of  truth,  he  shows  that  all  this 
was  one  great  contest,  and  that  the  peace  was  not  a real  one.* 

$ 3.  Thucydides  has  distributed  and  arranged  his  materials  according 
to  this  conception  of  his  subject.  The  war  itself  is  divided  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  which  was  regulated  among 
the  Greeks,  more  than  with  us,  by  the  seasons  of  the  year : the  campaigns 
were  limited  to  the  summer;  the  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  the 
armaments  and  in  negotiation.  As  the  Greeks  had  no  general  sera,  and 
as  the  calendar  of  each  country  was  arranged  according  to  some  peculiar 
cycle,  Thucydides  takes  Ids  chronological  dates  from  the  sequence  of 
the  seasons,  and  from  the  state  of  the  coni-lands,  wliich  had  a consi 
derable  influence  on  the  military  proceedings ; such  expressions  as, 
“ when  the  corn  was  in  ear,”  or  “ when  the  corn  was  ripe,”  t were  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  coherence  of  events  with  all  needful  accuracy.  In  his 
history  of  the  diflerent  campaigns,  Thucydides  endeavours  to  avoid 
interruptions  to  the  thread  of  liis  narrative : in  describing  any  expedition, 
whether  by  land  or  sea,  he  tries  to  keep  the  whole  together,  and  prefers 
to  violate  the  order  of  time,  either  by  going  back  or  by  anticipating 
future  events,  in  order  to  escape  the  confiision  resulting  from  continually 
breaking  off  and  lieginning  again.  'I’hat  long  and  protracted  affairs,  like 
the  sieges  of  Potidma  and  PluUca,  must  recur  in  different  parts  of  the 
history  is  unavoidable ; indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  even  if  the 
distribution  into  summers  and  winters  could  have  been  given  up. } For 
transactions  like  tlie  siege  of  Potidsca  cannot  be  brought  to  an  end  in 
a luminous  and  satisfactory  manner  without  a complete  view  of  the 
position  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  prevented  the  besieged  from 

* Thuoyd.  V.  2a.  p rlr4V,  rn  rirtv,  &c. 

t Thii  i«  in  answer  to  the  censures  of  Itionysius,  d*  T/iucudide Judicium,  c,  IX, 
p.  8^0,  Ileiskc.  ’ 
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receiving  succour.  The  careful  reader  of  Thucydidca  will  never  be 
disturbed  by  any  violent  break  in  the  history : and  the  event  which, 
considered  as  one,  was  the  most  momentous  in  the  whole  war,  and 
■which  the  author  has  invested  with  the  most  lively  interest,— namely, 
the  Athenian  e.vpedition  to  Sicily,  with  its  happy  commencement  and 
ruinous  termination, — is  told  with  but  few  (and  those  short)  digressions.* 
The  whole  work,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  resolve  itself  into  three 
nearly  equal  divisions:  I.  The  war  up  to  the  peace  of  Nieias,  which 
from  the  forays  of  the  Spartans  under  Archidamus  is  called  the  Archi- 
damian  war ; II.  The  restless  movements  among  the  Greek  slates  after 
the  peace  of  Nieias,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Sicilian  expedition ; 
III.  The  renewed  war  with  the  Pclo{x>nnesus,  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Dccelean  war,  down  to  the  fall  of  Athens.  According  to  tlic  division 
into  books,  which,  though  not  made  by  Thucydides,  proceeded  from  an 
arrangement  by  some  intelligent  grammarians,  the  first  third  is  made  up 
of  books  II.  HI.  IV. ; the  second  of  books  V.  VI.  VII. ; of  the  third, 
Thucydides  himself  has  completed  only  one  book,  the  VHIth. 

$ 4.  In  discussing  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  distributed  and 
arranged  his  materials,  we  have  still  to  speak  of  the  1st  book  ; indeed 
this  demands  a more  particular  consideration,  because  its  arrangement 
depends  less  upon  the  subject  itself  than  upon  Thucydides’  peculiar 
reflections.  The  author  begins  with  asserting  that  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  the  greatest  event  that  had  happened  within  the  memory  of 
man,  and  establishes  this  by  a retrospective  survey  of  the  more  ancient 
history  of  Greece,  including  the  Persian  war.  He  goes  through  the 
oldest  period,  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  centuries  immediately 
following  that  event,  and,  finally,  the  Persian  invasion,  and  shows  that 
all  previous  undertakings  wanted  the  c.vtemal  resources  which  were 
brought  into  play  during  the  Pelojwnncsian  war,  because  they  were 
deficient  in  two  things, — money  and  a navy,t — which  did  not  arise 
among  the  Greeks  till  a late  period,  and  developed  themselves  only  by 
alow  degrees.  In  tins  way  Thucydides  applies  historically  the  maxims 
which  Pericles  had  practically  impressed  upon  the  Athenians,  that 
money  and  ships,  not  territory  and  population,  ought  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  their  power  ; and  the  Peloponnesian  war  itself  appeared  to 
him  a great  proof  of  this  position,  because  the  Peloponnesians,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  extent  of  country  and  in  the  number  of  their 
free  citizens,  so  long  fought  with  Athens  at  a disadvantage  till  their 
alliance  with  Persia  had  ftirnished  them  ■with  abundant  pecuniary  re- 
sources, and  thus  enabled  them  to  collect  and  maintain  a considerable 

* How  liappily  even  theso  digrcMions  are  iuterwoven  with  the  nsnutiTe  of  the 
Ricilian  expedition  ; e.  tlie  caiamilies  protluced  at  Athens  by  the  occupation  of 
Deeeiea,  anti  the  horribie  massacre  at  Mycaiesaus  by  tiie  Thracian  mercenaries 
fThucyd.  VII.  27 — 30)  f xmi  tMvriKtw, 
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fleet.*  Having  shown  by  this  comparison  the  importance  of  his  subject, 
and  having  given  a short  account  of  the  n\anner  in  which  he  intended  to 
treat  it,  tiie  historian  proceeds  to  discuss  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
war.  He  divides  these  into  two  classes ; — the  immediate  causes  or  those 
which  lay  on  the  surface,  and  those  which  lay  deeper  and  were  not 
alleged  by  the  parties,  t The  first  consisted  of  the  negotiations  between 
Athens  and  Corinth  on  the  subject  of  Corcyra  and  Potidea,  and  the 
consequent  complaint  of  the  Corinthians  in  Sparta,  by  which  the  Lace- 
demonians were  induced  to  declare,  that  Athens  had  broken  the  treaty. 
The  second  lay  in  the  fear  which  the  growing  power  of  Athens  had 
inspired,  and  by  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  compelled  to  make  war 
as  the  only  pledge  of  security  to  the  Pcloponnese.  This  leads  the  his- 
torian to  point  out  the  origin  of  this  power,  and  to  give  a general  view 
of  the  military  and  political  occurrences  by  which  Athens,  from  being 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  insular  and  Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persians, 
became  the  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  Archipelago  and  its  coasts. 
Connecting  these  remarks  on  the  causes  of  the  war  with  the  preceding 
discussion,  we  clearly  see  that  Thucydides  designed  to  give  a concise 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Greece,  at  least  of  that  part  which  seemed  the 
most  important  to  him,  namely,  the  developemcnt  of  the  power  depending 
on  money  and  shipping  ; in  order  that  the  causes  of  tlie  great  drama  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
states  which  play  the  principal  part  in  it,  may  be  known  to  the  reader. 
But  Thucydides  directs  all  his  eflbrts  to  a description  of  the  war 
itself,  and  in  this  aims  at  a true  conception  of  its  causes,  not  a 
mere  delineation  of  its  eflects ; accordingly,  he  arranges  these  ante- 
cedent events  according  to  general  ideas,  and  to  these  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  chronological  steps  by  which  the  mure  deeply  rooted  cause 
of  the  war  (i.  e.  the  growth  of  lire  Athenian  power)  connected  itself  with 
the  account  of  the  weakness  of  Greece  in  the  olden  time,  given  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book. 

The  third  part  of  the  first  book  contains  the  negotiations  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  with  its  different  members  and  with  Athens, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  decided  to  declare  war ; but  even  in  this 
part  we  may  discern  the  purpose  of  Thucydides,— though  he  has  partially 
concealed  his  object, — to  give  the  reader  a clear  conception  of  the  earlier 
occurrences  on  which  depended  the  existing  condition  of  Greece,  and 

• Thucydides’  reasoiiiug  U obviously  a correct  one  in  reference  to  the  policy  of 
a state  whicli,  like  Athens,  was  desirous  of  founding  its  power  on  the  sovereignly 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean:  but  states  which,  like  Macedon  and  Rome, 
Btrcngtliened  themselves  by  a conquest  of  inland  nations  and  great  mosses  of  the 
continent  before  they  proceeded  to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  had  yii  sal  csi^ra  for  the  basis  of  their  power,  and  the 
aai  Menu?  aherwards  accrued  to  them  naturally. 

y mirmi  fasqaf. — isfasso* 
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especially  the  dominion  of  Athens.  In  these  negotiations,  among  other 
things,  the  Athenians  call  upon  the  Lacedtemunians  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  pollution  which  they  had  incurred  by  putting  Puusanias  to  death 
in  the  temple  of  Pallas  ; upon  this  the  historian  relates  the  treasonable 
undertaking  of  Pausanias  and  his  downfal : with  which  he  connects,  as  a 
mere  episode,  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  Thcmistocles.  The  fact  that 
Themistocles  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Pausanias  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  insertion  of  this  episode  ; but  tlic  object  of  Thucydides  is  to 
present  the  reader  with  the  last  and  least  known  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  this  great  man,  who  was  the  author  of  the  naval  power  and  peculiar 
policy  of  Athens;  and  in  this  to  take  an  opiiortunity  of  paying  the  full 
tribute  of  just  appreciation  to  the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  character.* 

§ 5.  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  general  distribution  and  plan  of 
the  work ; we  now  turn  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his 
materials.  The  history  of  ’ITiucydides  is  not  a compilation  from  books, 
but  is  drawn  immediately  from  the  life,  from  the  author’s  own  observa- 
tion, and  from  oral  communications ; it  is  the  first  written  record  of  an 
eye-witness,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  fresh  and  living  truth,  which  can 
only  appear  in  a history  of  this  kind.  Thucydides,  as  he  tells  us  liimself, 
foresaw  what  kind  of  a war  it  would  be,  and  commenced  his  descriptions 
with  tlie  war  itself : t in  its  progress,  he  set  down  the  different  events  as 
they  occurred,  cither  from  his  own  experience  or  from  careful  informa- 
tion, which  he  derived,  not  without  much  trouble  and  expense,  from 
persons  of  both  parties  ; { and  he  laboured  at  his  history  partly  in  Athens 
before  his  banishment,  and  partly  in  Scaptc-IIyle  during  his  exile.  At 
the  latter  place  the  plane-tree  under  which  Thucydides  used  to  write  was 
shown  long  after  his  death.  All  that  he  wrote  in  this  way,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  was  only  a preliminary  labour,  of  the  nature  of  our 
Memoirs ; § he  did  not  commence  the  actual  arrangement  of  his  materials 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  again  residing  in  his  native 
country.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the  frequent  references  to  the  duration, 
the  issue,  and  the  general  connexion  of  the  war ; J but  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  history  was  left  unfinished  ; whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  memoirs  which  Thucydides  had  written  during  the  war,  and  which 
necessarily  extended  to  the  surrender  of  Athens,  were  not  so  complete  as 
to  supply  the  defects  of  the  work.  There  is  much  plausibility,  too,  in 
the  statement,  that  of  the  work,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  last  book 
was  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the  author,  and  was  expanded  by  the 
copyist  and  first  added  to  the  others  by  a daughter  of  Thucydides,  or  hy 

* See  Thucyd.,  I.  138.  f I.  1.  tvfvt 

t See  Thuejd.,  V.  20;  VII.  41.  Comp.  Marcelliuus,  ^ 21. 

J These  arc  called  by  ihc  aucicnt«,  or  commentnni  rerum  gettarums 

5 See  Thucyd.,  I.  13,  93  ; II.  05 ; V.  20.  The  tone  of  many  paBsages,  too,  i« 
luch  that  we  may  clearly  see  that  the  historian  is  writing  in  the  time  of  the  ueif 
Spartan  hegemony : this  applies  particularly  to  I.  77. 
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Xenophon  : only  wc  must  not  seek  to  raise  any  doubt  os  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Vllllh  book  ; all  that  we  are  entitled  to  do  is  to  explain,  ou 
this  hypothesis,  certain  differences  in  the  composition,  and  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  work  wants  the  last  touches  of  the  master’s  hand.* 

§ 6.  We  cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Thucy- 
dides collected,  compared,  examined,  and  put  together  his  materials,  for 
the  oral  traditions  of  tlie  time  are  lost ; but,  if  perfect  clearness  in 
the  narratiTe ; if  the  consistency  of  every  detail  ns  well  with  other  parts 
of  the  history  ns  with  all  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  that  time ; if  the  harmony  of  all  that  he  tells  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  with  the  known  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  writes ; 
if  ail  this  furnishes  a security  for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  an  historian,  we 
have  this  guarantee  in  its  most  ample  form  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  ancients,  who  were  very  strict  in  estimating  the  characters  of  their 
own  historians,  and  who  had  questioned  the  veracity  of  most  of  them, 
arc  unanimous  in  recognizing  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  Thucy- 
dides, and  the  plan  of  his  work,  considered  in  the  spirit  of  a rhetorician 
of  the  time,  fully  justifies  his  principle  of  keeping  to  a statement  of  the 
truth  i even  the  singular  reproach  that  he  has  chosen  too  melancholy  a 
subject,  and  that  he  has  not  considered  the  glory  of  his  countrymen  in 
this  selection,  becomes,  when  properly  considered,  an  encomium  on  his 
strict  historical  fidelity.  The  deviations  of  later  historians,  especially 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  upon  close  scrutiny,  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
Thucydides  and,  in  all  the  points  of  contact  between  them,  in  charac- 
terizing the  statesmen  of  the  day  and  in  describing  the  position  of  Athens 
at  different  times,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes  have  all  the  agreement 
which  we  could  expect  between  the  bold  caricatures  of  the  comedian  and 
the  accurate  pictures  of  the  historian.  Indeed  wc  will  venture  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  period  of  history  which  stands  before  us  with  the  same 
distinctness  with  which  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  are  presented  to  us  in  the  work  of  Thucydides,  where  wc  arc  Ictl 
through  every  circumstance  in  all  its  essential  details,  in  its  grounds  and 
occasion,  in  its  progress  and  results,  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  historian.  Tlie  only  thing  similar  to  it  in  Roman 
history  is  Sallust’s  account  of  the  Jugurthan  war  and  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy.  The  remains  of  Tacitus’  contemporary  history  (the  I/is- 
toria),  although  equally  complete  in  the  details,  are  very  inferior  in 
clear  and  definite  narratives  of  fact.  Tacitus  hastens  from  one  exciting 
occurrence  to  another,  without  waiting  to  give  an  adequate  account  of 

• On  tlip  speeches  wanting  In  this  book,  see  below,  $ 11. 

f Diodorus,  In  the  hiitory  of  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
want,  though  he  adopts  the  annalistic  mode  of  reckoning,  is  far  from  being  as  exact 
aa  Thucydides,  who  onh  gives  a few  notes  of  time  All  tl«t  wc  can  use  in  I)io<loru9 
it  hia  leading  dates,  successions  of  kings,  years  of  the  deaths  ofindividuaU,  &c. 
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the  more  common  events  connected  with  them.*  Thucydides  him- 
self designed  his  work  for  those  wlio  wisli  to  learn  the  truth  of  what 
has  happened,  and  to  know  what  is  most  for  their  interest  in  reference 
to  the  similar  cases,  which,  according  to  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
must  again  occur  j fur  such  j)crson8  Thucydides  bequeaths  his  book 
as  a lasting  study.f  In  this  there  is  an  early  indication  of  the 
tendency  to  yragmatical  history,  in  which  the  chief  object  was  the  train- 
ing of  generals  and  statesmen, — in  a word,  the  practical  application  of 
the  work ; while  the  narration  of  events  was  regarded  as  merely  a means 
to  an  end : such  a pragmatical  history  wc  shall  hud  in  the  later  ages  of 
ancient  literature. 

§ 7.  Thucydides  would  never  have  been  able  to  attain  this  truth  and 
clearness  in  his  history  had  he  contented  himself  with  merely  setting 
down  the  simple  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses,  who  describal  what  they 
saw  and  felt,  and  had  only  inserted  here  and  there  his  own  views  and 
reasonings.  Its  credibility  rests  mainly  on  the  circumstance,  that 
Thucydides,  as  well  by  education  as  by  his  natural  abilities,  was 
capable  of  inferring,  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  his 
history,  the  motives  which  actuated  them  on  every  occasi<m.  It  is  only 
in  particular  cases,  where  he  expressly  mentions  his  doubts,  that  Thucy- 
dides leaves  us  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  persons 
whose  actions  he  describes ; and  he  gives  us  these  motives,  nut  as  matter 
of  supposition  and  conjecture,  but  as  matter  of  fact.  As  an  honest 
and  conscientious  man,  he  could  nut  have  dune  this  unless  he  hud 
been  convinced  that  these  views  and  considerations,  and  these  alone, 
had  guided  the  persons  in  question.  Thucydides  very  seldom  delivers 
his  own  opinion,  as  such  ; still  more  rarely  does  he  pronounce  sentence 
on  the  morality  or  immorality  of  a given  action.  Every  person  who 
appears  in  this  history  has  a strongly  marked  character,  and  the  more 
significant  his  share  in  the  main  action,  so  much  the  more  clearly  is  he 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  individuality ; and  though  wc  cannot  but 
admire  the  skill  and  power  with  which  Thucydides  is  able  to  sum  up  in 
a few  words  the  characters  of  certain  individuals,  such  as  Themittoclcs, 
Pericles,  Brasidas,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  yet  we  must  admire  still  more  the 
nicety  with  which  he  has  kept  up  and  carried  out  all  the  characters,  in 
every  feature  of  their  actions,  and  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  which 
guided  them.} 

• For  instance,  it  U rxircmcljr  difficult  to  got  an  entirely  clear  conception  of  llie 
war  in  Upper-Italy,  between  the  partisans  ot  Otho  and  \iteilius. 

+ This  is  tlic  meaning  of  the  celebrated  xr^fjM  U xtl,  I.  22 : It  does  not  mean  an 
everlasting  memorial  or  monument.  Thucydides  opposes  his  work,  which  people 
were  to  keep  by  them  and  read  over  and  over  again,  to  a composition  which  was 
designed  to  gratify  an  audience  on  one  occasion  only. 

} Marecllinus  calls  Thucydides  hoir  ihysMfxrus,  as  Sophocles,  among  the  poets, 
wse  also  renowned  for  the 
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§ 8.  Tlie  most  decided  and  the  boldest  prOof  which  Thucydides  has 
given  of  his  intention  to  set  forth  the  events  of  the  war  in  all  "their  secret 
workings,  is  manifested  in  that  part  of  his  history  which  is  most  pecu- 
liarly his  own — the  speeches.  It  is  true  that  these  speeches,  given  in 
the  words  of  the  speakers,  are  much  more  natural  to  an  ancient  historian 
than  they  would  be  to  one  at  the  present  day.  Speeches  delirered  in  the 
public  ssscmbly,  in  federal  meetings,  or  before  the  army,  were  often,  by 
virtue  of  the  consequences  springing  from  them,  important  events,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  public,  that  nothing  but  the  infirmities  of  human 
memory  could  prevent  them  from  being  preserved  and  communicated 
to  others.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Greeks,  who  in  the  greater 
liveliness  of  their  disposition  were  accustomed  to  look  to  the  form  as  well 
as  to  the  substance  of  every  public  communication,  in  relating  the  circum- 
stance were  not  content  with  giving  an  abstract  of  the  subject  of  the 
speech,  or  the  opinions  of  the  speaker  in  their  own  words,  but  introduced 
the  orator  himself  as  speaking.  As  in  such  a case,  the  narrator  supplied 
a good  deal  from  his  own  head,  when  his  memory  could  not  make  good 
the  deficiency ; so  Tliucydides  does  not  give  us  an  exact  report  of  the 
speeches  which  he  introduces,  because  he  could  not  have  recollected  per- 
fectly even  those  which  he  heard  himself.  He  explains  his  own  inten- 
tion in  this  matter,  by  telling  ns  that  he  endeavoured  to  keep  as  closely 
as  ])ossiblc  to  the  true  report  of  what  was  actually  said  ; but,  when  this 
was  unattainable,  he  had  made  the  i>artics  siicak  what  was  most  to  the 
purpose  in  reference  to  the  matter  in  hand.*  We  must,  however,  go  a 
step  further  than  Thucydides,  and  concede  to  him  greater  freedom  from 
literal  tradition  than  he  was  perhaps  conscious  of  himself.  The  speeches 
in  Thucydides  contain  a sum  of  the  motives  and  causes  which  led  to 
the  principal  transactions ; namely,  the  opinions  of  individuals  and  of  the 
different  parties  in  a state,  from  which  these  transactions  sprung. 
Speeches  arc  introduced  whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  introduce 
such  a developement  of  causes:  when  there  is  no  such  necessity,  the 
s])ccchcs  are  omitted ; though  perhaps  just  as  many  were  actually  deli- 
vered in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Accordingly  the  speeches 
wliich  he  has  given  contain,  in  a summary  form,  much  that  was 
really  spoken  on  various  occasions ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  second 
debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly  about  the  mode  of  treating  the  con- 
quered Mitylenseans,  in  which  the  decree  that  was  really  acted  on  was 
passed  by  the  people ; in  this  the  opinions  of  the  opposing  parties — the 
violently  tyrannical,  and  the  milder  and  more  humane  patty — are  pour- 
trayed  in  the  speeches  of  Cleon  and  Diodotus,  though  Cleon  had,  the 
day  before,  carried  the  first  inhuman  decree  against  the  Mitylenicans,t 
and  in  so  doing  had  doubtless  said  much  in  support  of  his  motion  which 

• T«  litrv*  [Lmyirra,  Thueyd.  I.  22.  f Thucyd.  111.  ST.. 
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Thucydides  has  probably  introduced  into  his  speech  in  the  second  day’s 
debate.*  In  one  passage,  Thucydides  gives  us  a dialogue  instead  of  a 
speech,  because  the  circumstances  scarcely  admitted  of  any  public 
harangue  : this  occurs  in  the  negotiations  between  the  .\thenians  and  the 
council  of  Melos,  before  the  Athenian  attack  upon  this  Dorian  island, 
aAer  the  peace  of  Nicias ; but  Thucydides  takes  this  opportunity  of 
stating  the  point  at  which  the  Athenians  had  arrived  in  the  grasping, 
selfish,  and  tyTannical  policy,  which  guided  their  dealings  with  the  minor 
states. t 

§ 9.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  we  must  not  look  for  any 
mimic  representation  in  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  any  attempt  to 
depict  the  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  difTcrent  nations  and  individuals ; 
if  he  had  done  this,  his  whole  work  would  have  lost  its  unity  of  tone  and 
its  harmony  of  colonring.  Thucydides  goes  into  the  characteristics  of 
the  persons  whom  he  introduces  as  speaking,  only  so  far  os  the  general 
law  of  his  history  jxjrmits.  In  setting  forth  the  views  of  his  speakers, 
he  has  regard  to  tlicir  character,  not  only  in  the  contents  and  subject 
of  the  speeches  which  he  assigns  to  them,  but  also  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  developes  and  connects  their  thoughts.  To  take  the  first  book  alone, 
we  have  admirable  pictures  of  the  Corcyricans,  who  only  maintain  the 
mutual  advantages  resulting  from  their  alliance  with  Athens ; of  the 
Corinthians,  who  rely  in  some  degree  on  moral  grounds  ; of  the  discre- 
tion, mature  wisdom,  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  excellent  Archidamus; 
and  of  the  haughty  self-confidence  of  the  Ephor  Sthcnelaidas,  a Spartan 
of  the  lower  order : the  tone  of  the  composition  agrees  entirely  with  the 
views  and  fundamental  ideas  of  their  speeches;  as,  for  instance,  the 
searching  copiousness  of  Archidamus  and  the  cutting  brevity  of  Sthene- 
laidas.  The  chief  concern  of  Thucydides  in  the  composition  of  these 
speeches  was  to  exhibit  the  principles  which  guided  the  conduct  of  the 
]iersons  of  whom  he  is  writing,  and  to  allow  their  opinions  to  exhibit, 
confirm,  and  justify  or  exculpate  themselves.  Tliis  is  done  with  such 
intrinsic  truth  and  consistency,  the  historian  identifies  himself  so  entirely 
with  the  characters  which  he  describes,  and  gives  such  sup|>ort  and 
plausibility  to  their  views  and  sentiments,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the 

* The  ipccche*  often  stnml  in  a relation  to  one  another  which  could  not  hare 
been  juatitfed  by  cxiating  circumstances.  ThuSs  the  speech  of  the  Corinthians 
ini.  120scqa.,  is  a direct  answer  to  the  speech  of  Archidamus  in  the  Sjmrtan 
a.sscmblvs  and  to  that  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  althougli  the  Corinthians  did  not  hear 
either  of  them.  The  reason  of  this  relation  is,  that  the  speech  of  the  (.'orinthians 
expresses  the  hopes  of  victory  entertained  by  one  portion  of  tlie  Peluponncsians, 
while  Archidamus  and  Pericles  view  the  unfavourable  jKjsition  of  the  Pelopounese 
with  equal  clearness,  but  from  ditferent  points  of  view.  Compare  also  the  remarks 
on  the  speeches  of  Pericles  in  Chap.  XXXI. 

t Dionysius  says  {tU  TftMcy<l.  judic.^  p.  910),  that  the  principles  unfolded  In  this 
dialogue  are  suited  to  barbarians  and  not  to  Athenians,  and  blames  Tbtirydides 
most  violently  for  introducing  them  ; but  these  were  really  the  princrples  on  which 
the  Athenians  acted. 
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persons  themselves  could  not  have  pleaded  their  own  cause  better  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  their  interests  and  passions.  It  must  indeed 
be  allowed,  that  this  wonderful  quality  of  the  historian  is  jiartly  due  to 
the  sophistical  exercises,  which  taught  the  art  of  speaking  for  both 
parties,  for  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good ; but  the  application  which 
Thucydides  made  of  this  art  was  the  best  and  moat  beneficial  that  could 
be  conceived ; and  it  is  obvious,  that  there  can  be  no  true  history  unless 
we  presume  such  a faculty  of  assuming  the  characters  of  the  persons 
described,  and  giving  some  kind  of  justification  to  the  most  opposite 
opinions,  for  without  this  the  force  of  opinions  can  never  be  adequately 
represented.  Thucydides  dcvelopes  the  principles  which  guided  the 
Athenians  in  their  dealings  with  their  allies  with  such  a consistent 
train  of  reasoning,  that  we  are  almost  comi>elled  to  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  argument.  In  a series  of  speeches,  occurring  in  very  different 
parts  of  the  history,  but  so  connected  with  one  another  that  we  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  in  them  a continuation  of  the  same  reasoning  and  a 
progressive  confirmation  of  those  principles,  the  Athenians  show  that 
they  did  not  gain  their  power  by  violence,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  give  it  the  form  of  a protectorate  ; that  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  they  could  not  relinquish  this  protectorate  without 
hazarding  their  own  existence ; that  as  this  protectorate  had  become  a 
tyranny,  it  must  l)e  maintained  by  vigour  and  severity ; that  humanity 
and  equity  could  only  be  api>enled  to  in  dealings  with  an  equal,  who  had 
an  oi)portunity  of  requiting  benefits  conferred  upon  him  ;*  till  at  last,  in 
the  dialogue  with  the  Melians,  the  Athenians  assert  the  right  of  the 
stronger  tis  a law  of  nature,  and  rest  their  demand,  that  the  Melians 
should  become  subject  to  them,  on  this  principle  alone.  “ M'e  desire 
and  do,”  say  they,  “ only  what  is  consistent  with  all  that  men  conceive 
of  the  gods  and  desire  for  themselves.  For  as  we  believe  it  of  tlie  gods, 
S')  we  clearly  jterceive  in  the  case  of  men,  that  all  who  have  the  power 
are  constrained  by  a necessity  of  nature  to  govern  and  command.  We 
did  not  invent  this  law,  nor  were  we  the  first  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  ; 
but  since  we  have  rcceiveil  it  as  a law  already  established  and  in  fvdl 
force,  and  since  we  shall  leave  it  as  a j)crj)clual  inheritance  to  those  who 
Come  after  us,  we  intend,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it,  because  we  know  that  you  and  all  others  would  act  in  the  same 
manner  if  you  possessed  the  same  power.”  t These  principles,  according 
to  w hich  no  doubt  Greeks  and  other  men  had  acted  l)cforc  them,  though 
perhaps  under  some  cloak  or  disguise  of  justice,  are  so  coolly  propounded 

* Tbucyil.  in.  tn.  40.  This  is  said  hv  Cleon,  who,  in  the  case  in  question, 
was  defeated  hy  the  more  humane  party  of  Diodotus ; but  this  exception,  made  in 
tlic  case  of  the  Mitylenieans.  remained  an  exception  in  favour  of  luimanity  ; as  a 
general  rule,  the  spirit  of  (.'icon  piaalomiuated  in  the  foreign  iwlicy  of  Atnens. 

t Thmyd.  V.  lO.i,  arcording  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  correct  interpretation. 
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by  the  historian  in  this  dialogue,  he  has  delivered  them  so  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  so  absolutely  without  any  expression  of  his  ow  n opinion 
to  the  contrary,  that  we  are  idmost  led  to  lielicve  that  Thucydides 
recognized  the  right  of  the  strongest  ns  the  only  rule  of  politics. 
But  there  is  clearly  a wide  difference  between  the  moilcs  of  thinking 
and  acting  which  Thucydides  describes  with  such  indifference  ns  pre 
valent  in  Athens,  and  his  own  convictions  ns  to  what  was  fur  the 
advantage  of  mankind  in  general  and  of  his  own  countrymen  in  par- 
ticular. How  little  Thucydides,  as  an  honest  man,  npiirovcd  of  the 
maxims  of  Athenian  policy  established  in  his  own  time,  is  clear  from  his 
striking  and  instructive  picture  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
political  conduct  of  the  different  states  after  the  first  years  of  the  war,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  domestic  strife  of  factions — changes  which 
Thucydides  never  intended  to  represent  as  beneficial,  for  he  says  of  them, 
that  “ simplicity  of  character,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  a noble 
nature,  was  in  those  days  ridiculed  and  banished  from  the  world.”  • 
The  panegyric  on  the  Athenian  democracy  and  on  their  mode  of  living, 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  is  modified  consi- 
derably by  the  asscition  of  Thucydides,  that  the  govcniment  of  the  Five- 
thousand  was  the  beet  administered  constitution  which  the  Athenians  hud 
enjoyed  in  his  time  ;t  and  also  by  the  incidental  remark  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Chians  alone,  so  far  as  he  knew,  were  the  only  people 
who  had  been  able  to  unite  moderation  and  discretion  with  their  good 
fortune.}  And  thus,  in  general,  we  must  draw  a distinction  between  the 
sound  and  serious  morality  of  Thucydides  and  the  impurlial  love  of  truth, 
which  led  him  to  paint  the  world  as  it  was;  and  we  must  not  deny 
him  a deep  religious  feeling,  because  his  plan  was  to  dcscrilre  human 
affairs  according  to  their  relation  of  cause  and  cfl’cct ; and  because,  while 
he  took  account  of  the  belief  of  others  as  a motive  of  their  actions,  he 
does  not  obtrude  his  own  belief  on  the  subject.  Religion,  mytluilogy,  and 
poetry,  are  subjects  which  Thucydides,  with  a somewhat  partial  view  of  the 
matter,  § sets  aside  as  foreign  to  the  business  of  a historian  ; and  we  may 
justly  regard  him  as  the  .Vnaxaeoras  of  history,  for  he  has  detached  the 
workings  of  Providence  from  the  chain  of  causes  which  influence  the 
life  of  man  as  distinctly  and  decidedly  as  the  Ionian  philosopher  sc])aratcd 
the  vovc  from  the  powers  which  ojrerate  on  the  material  world.  || 

§ 10.  The  style  and  peculiar  diction  of  Thucydides  arc  so  closely 

• III.  R3  : T*  ivsftf,  vAorm  utrixl'j  rfttytrhi. 

t Thuejd.  VIII.  07.  J Thuijd.  VIH.  24. 

^ It  would  be  rnsy  to  show  that  Thucydides  sets  too  low  a value  on  the  old 
eivUiiatlon  of  Greece , and,  in  general,  the  first  part  of  the  first  book,  the  introduc- 
tion properly  so  called,  as  it  is  written  to  establish  a general  proposition  for  which 
Thucydides  pleads  as  an  adrocate,  docs  not  exhibit  those  unprejudiced  views  for 
which  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  so  ireculiarly  distinguished, 

II  Sec  Vol.  I,,  p.  247, 
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connected  with  the  character  of  his  history,  and  are  so  remarkable  in 
themselves,  tliat  we  cannot  but  make  an  attempt,  notwitlistanding  the 
necessary  brevity  of  this  sketch,  to  set  them  before  the  reader  in  their 
main  features. 

We  think  we  have  already  approximated  to  a right  conception  of  this 
peculiar  style,  in  the  remark,  that  in  Thucydides  the  concise  and  preg- 
nant  oratory  of  Pericles  was  combined  with  the  antique  and  vigorous  but 
artificial  style  of  Antiphon’s  rhetoric. 

In  the  use  of  words,  Thucydides  is  distinct  and  precise,  and  every 
word  which  he  uses  is  significant  and  expressive.  Even  in  him  this 
degenerates,  in  some  passages,  into  an  attempt  to  make  distinctions,  after 
the  manner  of  Prodicus,  in  the  use  of  nearly  synonymous  words.  • 

This  definiteness  of  expression  is  aided  by  great  copiousness  of 
diction,  and  in  this,  Thucydides,  like  Antiphon,  uses  a great  number 
of  antique,  poetical  words,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ornament,  as  is 
the  case  with  Gorgias,  but  because  the  language  of  the  day  sanctioned 
the  use  of  tlicse  pithy  and  expressive  phrases,  t In  his  dialect,  Thucy- 
dides kept  closer  to  the  old  Attic  forms  than  his  contemporaries  among 
the  comic  poets. } 

Similarly,  the  constructions  in  Thucydides  are  marked  by  a freedom, 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  more  suitable  to  antique  poetry  than  to  prose ; 
and  diis  has  enabled  him  to  form  connexions  of  ideas,  without  an  admix- 
ture of  sujierfluous  words,  which  disturb  the  connexion,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  greater  distinctness  than  would  be  possible  with  more 
limited  and  regular  constructions.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  liberty  of 
construing  verbal-nouns  in  the  same  way  as  the  verbs  from  which  they 
arc  derived.  § These,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  produce  that 
rapidity  of  description,  as  the  ancients  call  it,||  which  hits  the  mark  at 
once. 

In  the  order  of  the  words,  too,  Thucydides  takes  a liberty  which  is 
generally  conceded  to  poets  alone ; inasmuch  as  he  sometimes  arranges 
the  ideas  rather  according  to  their  real  connexion  or  contrast  than 
according  to  the  grammatical  construction.  ^ 

• I.  69;  II.  02  j III.  to.  .19. 

f These  expressions,  which  hnd  become  obsolete  in  the  mehn  time,  ■were  called 
in  later  times  yxSrrtu\  hence,  Dionysius  complains  of  the  in  the 

style  of  Thucydides. 

♦ Sec  Chan.  XXVII.  at  the  end. 

^ This  U the  origin  of  such  expressions  as  the  following  t n •»  *'  the 

circumstance  that  a hostile  city  was  not  surrounded  by  walls  of  circumrallation 
ro  b-r#  mTafTMr  lisf  the  rase  in  which  every  individual,  each  for 

himself,  entertains  the  same  opinion;**  a (not  the  same  as 

a state  of  slaver}'  in  which  one  can  live  comfortably  and  free  from  all  appre- 
hensions.” 

II  rit 

^ .As  in  III.  39;  tZv  where  tbf 

first  words  arc  placed  together  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 
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In  the  connection  of  hii  lentencei  there  is  sometimes  an  inequality  and 
harshness,*  very  different  from  the  smooth  and  polished  style  of  later 
times.  Moreover  he  does  not  avoid  using  different  grammatical  forms 
(cases  and  moods)  in  the  corresponding  members  of  the  sentence,  t or 
allowing  rapid  changes  in  the  grammatical  structure,  which  are  often  not 
expressly  indicated  but  tacitly  introduced,  an  expression  required  by  the 
sentence  being  supplied  from  another  similar  one.  I • 

§11.  The  structure  of  periods  in  Thucydides,  like  that  of  Antiphon, 
stands  half-way  between  the  loose  connexion  of  sentences  in  the  Ionian 
writers  and  the  periodic  style  which  subsequently  developed  itself  at 
Athens.  The  greater  power  and  energy  in  the  combination  of  thoughts 
is  manifested  by  the  greater  length  of  the  sentences.  In  Thucydides 
there  are  two  species  of  periods,  which  are  both  of  them  equally  charac- 
teristic of  his  style.  In  one  of  them,  which  may  be  termed  the  descend- 
ing period,  the  action,  or  result,  is  placed  first,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  causes  or  motives  expressed  by  causal-sentences,  or 
participles,  which  are  again  conBrmed  by  similar  forms  of  speech.  § 
The  other  form,  the  ascending  period,  begins  with  the  primary  cir- 
cumstances, developing  from  them  all  sorts  of  consequenecs,  or  re- 
flexions referring  to  them,  and  concludes,  often  after  a long  chain  of 
consequences,  with  the  result,  the  determination,  or  the  action  itself.  H 
Both  descriptions  of  periods  produce  a feeling  of  difBculty,  and  require 
to  be  read  twice  in  order  to  be  understood  clearly  and  in  all  respects ; 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  more  immediately  intelligible,  more  con- 
venient and  pleasant  to  read,  by  breaking  them  up  into  the  smaller 
clauses  suggested  by  the  pauses  in  the  sentence  ; but  then  we  shall  be 
forced  to  confess  that  when  the  difficulty  is  once  overcome,  the  form 
chosen  by  Thucydides  conveys  the  strongest  impression  of  a unity  of 
thought  and  a combined  working  of  every  part  to  produce  one  result. 

This  mode  of  constructing  the  sentence  is  jieculiar  to  the  historical 
style  of  Thucydides : but  he  resembles  the  other  writers  of  die  age  in 


t s.  ff.,  when  he  connects  by  sal  two  different  constructions  of  cases,  as  the 
grounds  of  an  action,  or  when,  after  the  same  final  or  conditional  particle,  he  places 
first  the  conjunclire,  and  then  the  optative,  in  which  the  distinction  is  obvious,— 
[See  Arnold’s  ThutytUdet,  111.  22.— Ed.] 
t The  vmi  tS  rniAsurifum,  also  the  iri  ssmv,  is  very  common  in  Thucy- 

dides. 

[ Kxamplea,  I.  1 : Osesvh'tsr  s.r.X.  I.  25 : 31  sera  rl  3,'aaisv— 

wsXi^V  and  everywhere. 

Kaamples,  I.  2:  esr  rif  iftwsgmt  a.e.X.  I.  58  : n*rilamrMj  3i  «’i^,^a,rir  a.e.X. 
IV.  73,  74  : a lliyamr — Ifxsteai.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Dionysius 

(ds  Thucyd.  judic.,  p.  872)  subjects  these  ascending  periods  to  his  criticism,  and 
resolves  them  into  more  intelligible  and  pleasing,  but  less  vigorous  forms,  by 
taking  out  of  the  middle  a number  of  the  subordinate  clauses  and  adding  them,  by 
way  of  appendix,  at  the  end.  Antiphon  resembles  Thucydides  in  this  particular 
alto ; e.  g.  in  the  lentence  ( Tetral,  I,  a.  6 6) : la  ya;  a.r.x. 
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the  symmetrical  structure  which  prevails  in  his  speeches,  in  separating 
and  contrasting  the  different  ideas,  in  comparing  and  discriminating,  in 
looking  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  same  time,  and  so  producing  a 
sort  of  equilibrium  botli  in  the  diction  and  in  the  thoughts.  As  we  have 
already  said,  in  speaking  of  Antiphon,  this  antithetical  style  is  not  mere 
mannerism ; it  is  a natural  product  of  the  acuteness  of  the  people 
of  Attica ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  sophistical  rhetoric  it  degenerated  into  a sort  of 
mannerism ; and  Thucydides  himself  is  full  of  artiflees  of  such  a nature 
that  we  arc  sometimes  at  a loss  whether  we  are  to  admire  his  refined  dis- 
crimination, or  wonder  at  his  antique  and  affected  ornaments, — especially 
when  the  outward  graces  of  Isocola,  Homceoteleula,  Parecheses,  &c.,  are 
superadded  to  the  real  contrasts  of  thoughts  and  ideas.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Thucydides,  even  more  than  Antiphon,  is  free 
from  all  those  irregularities  of  diction  which  proceed  from  passion  or 
dissimulation  ; he  is  conspicuous  fur  a sort  of  equable  tranquillity,  which 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  comparing  it  to  that  sublime  serenity 
of  soul  which  marks  the  features  of  all  the  gods  and  heroes  sculptured 
by  Phidias  and  his  school.  It  is  not  an  imperfection  of  language,  it  is 
rather  a mark  of  dignity,  which  predominates  in  every  expression,  and 
which,  even  in  the  most  perilous  straits  which  necessarily  called  into  play 
every  passion  and  emotion — fear  and  anguish,  indignation  and  hatred — 
even  in  these  cases,  bids  the  speaker  maintain  a tone  of  moderation  and  re- 
flexion, and,  above  all,  constrains  him  to  content  himself  with  a plain  and 
impressive  statement  of  the  affair  which  he  has  in  hand.  What  passionate 
declamation  a later  rhetorician  would  have  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Theban  and  PlaUean  orators,  when  the  latter  are  pleading  for  life  and 
death  against  the  former  before  the  Spartans,  and  yet  Thucydides  intro- 
duces only  one  burst  of  emotion:  “ Have  you  not  done  a dreadful 
dced?”t 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  on  the  slightest  comparison  between  these 
speeches  and  those  of  Lysias,  how  strange  this  style  and  this  eloquence 
— with  its  fulness  of  thoughts,  its  terse  and  nervous  diction,  and  its  con- 
nexions of  sentences  not  to  be  understood  without  the  closest  attention — 
must  have  appeared  to  the  Athenians,  even  at  the  time  when  the  work 

• As  wlicn  ThncydUlea  says  (IV.  Gl)  : r ItixXstsj 

iiJifTu,  luXiy^f  irlx^tr  i.  ■.,  o nnd  thus  those  who  with  specious 

pretexts  earoe  here  ou  an  unjust  invitation,  will  ho  sent  sway  on  good  grounds 
without  having  efTccted  their  object,"  We  have  other  examples  in  1.  77.144; 
ill.  :1H.  57.  G2 ; IV.  lOH.  The  old  rhetoricians  often  speak  of  these  ret 

Xlfwi  in  Thucydides  ; Dionysius  thinks  them  luiiwutin,  poet  ilia.  Compare  Auliu 
Gellius,  A.  A.,  XVIII.  8. 

f n«t  M hirti  tisyurh ; III.  GB.  There  is  a good  deal  more  liveliness  and  cheer- 
fulness (prohably  intended  to  characterize  the  speaker)  in  the  oration  of  Athena- 
guras,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  at  Ciyracuse.  (Thucyd.  VI,  38,  38.) 
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of  Tliucydidea  first  began  to  attract  notice.  In  reference  to  the  speeches, 
Cratippus — a continuer  of  the  history — was  pcrliaps  right  when  he  as- 
signed, as  a reason  for  the  omission  of  speeches  in  the  Vlllth  book,  that 
Thucydides  found  tliem  no  longer  suited  to  the  prevailing  taste.*  Even 
at  that  time  these  speeches  must  have  produced  much  the  same  effect 
u)K>n  the  Attic  taste  as  that  which  Cicero,  at  a later  perio<l,  endeavoured 
to  convey  to  the  Romans,  by  comparing  the  style  of  Thucydides  with 
old,  sour,  and  heavy  Falcrnian.t  Thucydides  was  scarcely  easier  to  the 
later  Greeks  and  Romans  than  he  is  to  the  Greek  scholars  of  the  present 
time  ; nay,  when  Cicero  declares  that  he  finds  the  speeches  in  his  history 
almost  unintelligible,  modern  philologers  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  have  surmounted  all  these  difficulties,  and  left  scarcely 
anything  in  them  unc.xpluincd  or  misunderstood. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

} l.  Erents  which  followed  Ihc  Peloponnesi.m  war.  The  adventures  of  Lysias. 
Leading  epochs  of  his  life.  § 2.  The  earlier  sophistical  rhetoric  of  Lysias.  ^ 3. 
The  sty  le  of  this  rhetoric  preserved  in  his  later  panegyrical  speeches.  ^ t . Change 
in  the  oratory  of  T.ysios  produced  by  his  own  impulses  and  by  his  employment 
os  a writer  of  speeches  for  private  indiviiluals.  } 5.  Attalysis  of  his  speech 
against  Agoratus.  ^ 0.  General  view  of  his  extant  orations. 

§ 1.  The  Pclo]X)nncsian  war,  terminating,  ns  it  did,  after  enormous  and 
unexampleil  military  efforts,  in  the  downfall  of  the  power  of  Athens, 
was  succeeded  hy  a period  of  c.\haustion  ami  rciiosc.  Freedom  and 
democracy  were  indeed  restored  hy  Thrusybulus  and  his  parly,  but 
Athens  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a great  empire,  the  sovereign  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  coasts ; and  it  w ns  only  by  the  prudence  of  Cotton  that 
she  recovered  even  a part  of  her  former  supremacy.  The  fine  arts  whiclt, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  been  carried  to  such  jtcrfection  by  Phidias 
and  his  schoo.,  were  checked  in  their  further  progress ; and  did  not 
resume  their  former  vigour  till  a generation  later  (01.  102.  b.c.  372), 
when  they  sprung  up  into  new  life  in  the  later  .\tlic  school  of  ra.xitele3. 
Poetry,  in  the  later  tragedy  and  in  the  dithyramh,  degenerated  more  and 

• CratippuSp  aj}tui  de  Thucyd,  judk,^  c.  XYI.,  p.  847  ; inuCtuvn 

iThu. 

f Cicero,  Bru(u9  83.  J 288. 
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more  into  rhetorical  casuistry  or  empty  bombast.  That  higher  energy, 
which  results  from  a consciousness  of  real  greatness,  seemed  to  hare 
vanished  from  the  arts,  as  it  did  from  the  active  life  of  man. 

And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  prose  literature,  freed  from  the 
fetters  which  had  bound  it  hitherto,  began  a new  career,  which  1«1  to 
its  fairest  developement.  Lysias  and  Isocrates  (the  two  young  men 
whom  Socrates  opposes  one  to  another  in  Plato  s Phtsdrus^  bitterly 
reproaching  the  former,  and  forming  the  most  brilliant  expectations  with 
regard  to  the  latter)  gave  an  entirely  new  form  to  oratory  hy  the  happy 
alterations  which  they,  in  different  ways,  introduced  into  the  old  prose 
style. 

Lysias  was  descended  from  a family  of  distinction  at  Syracuse.  His 
father,  Cephalus,  was  persuaded  by  Pericles  to  settle  at  Athens,  where 
he  lived  .SO  years  :*  he  is  introduc^  in  Plato’s  Republic,  about  the  year 
01.  92,  2.  B.c.  411,t  as  a very  old  man,  respected  and  loved  by  all 
about  him.  When  the  great  colony  of  Thurii  was  founded  by  an  union 
of  nearly  all  Greece  (01.  84,  1.  b.c.  444),  Lysias  went  thither,  along 
with  his  eldest  brother  Polemarchus,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the 
lot  assigned  to  his  family ; at  that  time  he  was  only  15  years  old.  At 
Thurii  he  devoted  himself  to  rhetoric,  as  taught  in  the  school  of  the 
Sicilian  Sophists ; his  instructors  were  the  well-known  Tisias,  and  another 
Syracusan,  named  Nicias.  He  did  not  return  to  Athens  till  01.  92,  1. 
B c.  412,  and  lived  there  some  few  years  in  the  house  of  his  father 
Cephalus,  till  he  set  up  for  himself  as  a professed  Sophist.  J Although 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens,  but  was  merely  a 
resident  ahen,  § he  and  his  whole  ikmily  were  warmly  engaged  in  favour 
of  the  democracy.  On  this  account,  the  Thirty  compelled  his  brother 
Polemarchus  to  drink  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  Lysias  only  escaped  the 
rage  of  the  tyrants  hy  flying  to  Megara.  He  was  thns  all  the  more  ready 
to  aid  Thrasybulus  and  the  other  champions  of  freedom  at  Phyle  with  the 
remains  of  his  property,  and  forwarded  with  ail  his  might  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Athens 

He  was  now  once  more  settled  at  Athens  as  proprietor  of  a shield- 
manufactory,  also  teaching  rhetoric  after  the  manner  of  the  Sophists, 

• See  Lypina,  in  Eratosth.^  § 4. 

f Accordinj^  to  the  date  of  the  Republic,  as  fixed  by  Bdckli  in  tnro  Pro^ammet 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  years  1838  and  1839. 

* Aufimt  i is  mentioned  in  the  speech  against  Netera  (p.  1352  ReUke), 

and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  orator  is  meant. 

f Tlirasybulus  wished  to  have  made  him  a citixenf  but  circumstances 

did  not  favour  his  design,  and  the  orator  remained  an  iV«riXnr,  one  of  a privileged 
class  among  the  As  Ute  family  had,  before  the  time  of  the  Thirty, 

served  as  clmrcgi,  like  the  citizens. 

II  With  an  obvious  manifestation  of  personal  Interest,  L)'sias  (in  his  funeral 
oration,  $ 06)  commemorates  the  strangers,  t.  e.  the  resident  aliens,  who  fell  fighting 
iu  the  Feineus  by  the  side  of  the  liberators  of  Athens. 
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when  a new  career  was  opened  to  liim  by  an  event  which  touched  him 
very  nearly.  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  wisiied  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  granted  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants  under  the  general  am- 
nesty, namely,  that  it  should  e.\tend  to  them  also,  if  they  would  submit 
to  a public  inquiry,  and  so  clear  themselves  of  all  guilt.  Eratosthenes 
relied  on  having  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  party  of  Thcramenes, 
■who,  on  account  of  his  greater  leniency,  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  more 
energetic  and  violent  Critias.  And  yet  it  was  this  very  Eratosthenes 
who  had,  in  accordance  with  a decree  of  the  Thirty,  arrested  Polcinarchns 
in  the  open  street,  carried  him  off  to  prison,  and  accomplished  his 
judicial  murder.  When  his  conduct  was  submitted  to  i>ublic  investi- 
gation,* Lysias  came  forward  in  person  as  his  accuser,  although,  as  he 
says  himself,  he  had  never  before  been  in  court,  either  on  his  own  busi- 
ness or  on  that  of  any  other  person,  t He  attacks  Er.itosthenes,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  death  of  Pule 
marchua  and  the  other  misfortunes  which  he  had  brought  U]Kin  his 
family ; and  then  enters  on  the  whole  career  and  public  life  of  Erato- 
sthenes, who  had  also  belonged  to  the  Four-hundred,  and  was  one  of  the 
Five  Ephori  whom  the  Hct<eri(P,  or  secret  associations,  got  elected  after 
the  battle  of  i^igospotami : and  in  this  he  maintains,  that  Theramcncs, 
whose  leniency  and  moderation  had  been  so  much  extolled,  had,  by  his 
intrigues,  been  a principal  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that  had  befallen 
the  state.  The  whole  speech  is  pervaded  by  a feeling  of  the  strongest 
conviction,  and  by  that  natural  warmth  which  we  should  expect  in  the 
case  of  a subject  so  immediately  affecting  the  speaker.  He  concludes 
with  a most  vehement  appeal  to  the  judges : “ I shall  desist  from  any 
further  accusations;  ye  have  heard,  seen,  and  expcricncetl ; — ye  know  ! — 
decide  then !” 

§ 2.  This  speech  forms  a great  epoch  in  the  life  of  Lysias,  in  his 
employments  and  studies,  in  the  style  of  his  oratory,  and,  we  may  aihl, 
in  the  whole  history  of  Attic  prose.  Up  to  that  time,  Lysias  had  prac- 
tised rhetoric  merely  as  a Sophist  of  the  Sicilian  school,  instructing  the 
young  and  comixising  schoul-exerciscs.  The  jicculiarity  and  manner- 
ism, which  must  have  naturally  resulted  from  such  an  application  of 
eloquence,  were  the  less  likely  to  be  escaped  in  the  case  of  Lysias,  as  he 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  school  which  had  produced 
Gorgias.  J.,ysias  shared  with  Gorgias  in  the  endeavour  to  evince  the 
power  of  oratory,  by  giving  probability  to  the  improbable,  and  credibility 
to  the  incredible ; hence  resulted  a love  of  paradox,  and  an  unnatural  and 
forced  arrangement  of  the  materials,  exces.--ive  artifice  of  ornament  in  the 
details,  and  a total  want  of  that  natural  earnestness  which  springs  from 
conviction  and  a feeling  of  truth.  The  difference  between  these 

* ib/v'is.  ^ tvT  tftxi/TKf  rtirtTi  tvTt  ixxirfju  Kratot>th,  ^ 3, 

2 K 
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teachers  of  rhetoric  consisted  in  this  one  feature:  that  Gorgias,  who 
had  naturally  a taste  for  smart  and  glittering  ornaments,  went  much 
farther  than'j.ysias  in  the  attempt  to  charm  the  ear  with  euphonies, 
to  captivate  the  imagination  with  splendid  diction,  and  to  blind  the 
understanding  with  the  magic  of  oratory  : whereas  hysias  (who  was,  at 
the  bottom,  a man  of  eood,  plain  common  sense,  and  who  had  imbibed 
the  shrewdness  and  refinement  of  an  Attic  mind  by  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Athenians,  having  Ijclonged  to  their  party  even  at  Thurii,‘) 
combined,  with  the  usual  arts  of  sophistic  oratory,  more  of  his  own  • 
peculiarities— more  of  subtle  novelty  in  the  conception,  and  more  of 
terseness  and  vigour  in  the  expression. 

We  derive  this  notion  of  the  earlier  style  of  Lysias  principally  from 
Plato’s  PhfPiirtn,  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  that  great  philosopher,  t 
the  object  of  which  is  to  exalt  the  genviinc  love  of  truth  high  above  that 
sporting  with  thoughts  and  words  to  which  the  Sophists  confined  them- 
selves. The  dialogue  introduces  us  to  Phsedrus,  a young  friend  of 
Socrates,  whom  an  essay  of  Lysias  has  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
This  essay  he  reads  to  Socrates  at  his  request,  and  partly  by  serious 
argument,  partly  by  a more  sportive  vein  of  reasoning,  is  led  to  recognise 
the  nothingness  of  this  sort  of  oratory.  It  is  probable  that  Plato 
did  not  borrow  the  essay  in  question  immediately  from  Lysias,  but 
composed  it  himself,  in  order  to  give  a comprehensive  specimen  of  the 
faults  which  he  wished  to  point  out.  Its  theme  is,  to  persuade  a beauti- 
ful youth  that  he  should  bestow  his  affections  upon  one  who  loved  him 
not,  rather  than  up.m  a lover.  As  the  subject  of  the  essay  is  quite  of  a 
sophistic  nature,  so  the  essay  itself  is  merely  the  product  of  an  inventive 
genius,  totally  devoid  of  spirit  and  earnestness.  Tlie  arguments  are 
brought  forward  one  after  the  other  with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  there 
is  no  unity  of  thought,  no  general  comprehension  of  ideas,  no  necessary 
connexion  of  one  part  with  the  other ; nor  are  the  different  members 
grouped  and  massed  together  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  whole  : hence, 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  conjunctions  by  which  the  sentences  are 
linheil  together.  } The  prevalent  collocation  is  the  antithesis  tricked  out 
with  all  its  old-fashioned  ornaments,  the  Isocola,  Ilomceoteleula,  &c.  § 
Tlve  diction  is  free  from  the  poetic  ostentation  of  Gorgias ; but  it  is  so 

• T.ystas  left  Thurii  when,  after  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  the  Lnce- 
datmoiiian  {airty  there  got  the  upper  hand,  and  domineered  over  the  Aiheuiau 
colonists. 

t According  to  the  old  tradition,  it  now  written  before  the  death  of  Socrates 
(01.  9.‘>,  1.  B.c.  ftUll). 

^ In  this  short  essay,  three  senteuces  begin  with  Inli...,  and  four  with  s«l 

hi. . . 

4 In  the  passages  (p.  *23.1)  ; ixum  xmi  (pi)  Jkjmrxxxvri,  a«l  (b)  dssXsb^rierf, 
sal  (c)  rsf  fteysr  sal  (a)^aX.era  irSnrxrrat,  sal  w 

Kit)  uvr«7f  tt^trrms.  the  RPDtenccR  «,  y are  iiianifeslly  diTidi'd 

Into  three  only  for  the  sake  of  an  equipoise  of  homwofeleutn. 
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carefully  formed,  and  with  bo  many  artificial  tumi,  that  wc  are  at  once 
alruck  with  the  labour  which  lucli  a ichool-cJtcrciBe  must  have  coat  the 
writer. 

§ 3.  In  the  extant  collection  of  the  works  of  Lysias  wc  have  no 
tchool-excrcise  (/nXtrij)  of  this  kind,  and,  generally,  no  B|iecch  anterior 
in  date  to  the  accusation  of  Eratosthenes : we  have  only  those  works 
which  he  composed  in  his  riper  years,  and  which  exhibit  the  more 
tnatflred  taste  of  their  author.*  Among  these,  however,  there  is  one 
which  presents  traces  of  his  earlier  declamation ; the  reason  of  which  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  difference  of  subject.  The  Funeral  Oration  for  the 
Athenians  who  fell  in  the  Corinthian  war,  which  was  written  by  Lysias 
after  01.  96,  3.  a.c.  394,  but  could  hardly  have  been  delivered  in  public, 
belongs  to  a class  of  speeches  formally  distinguished  from  the  delibera- 
tive t and  judicial  t orations,  because  it  was  not  designed  to  produce 
any  practical  result.  On  this  very  accoimt,  the  sort  of  speeches  to 
which  we  refer,  and  which  are  called  “ sirceches  for  display,”  “ show- 
speeches,”  § were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  impulses  which 
imparted  a freer  and  more  natural  movement  to  orations  of  the  prac- 
tical kind.  They  were  particularly  cultivated  by  the  Sophists,  who 
professed  to  be  able  to  praise  and  blame  everything;  and,  even  after 
the  time  of  the  Thirty,  they  retained  their  sophistic  form.  Such  a work 
is  the  Eyilaphiut  of  Lysias.  This  oration,  following  the  fashion  of  such 
” show-si)ccches”  (in(tlitic),  goes  through  the  historical  and  mythical 
ages,  stringing  together  the  great  deeds  of  the  Athenians  in  chronological 
order ; dwelling  at  great  length  on  the  mythical  proofs  of  Athenian 
bravery  and  humanity,  such  os  their  war  with  the  Amazons,  their  exer- 
tions in  obtaining  the  sepulture  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thebes,  and 
their  reception  of  the  Heracleidae  ; then  recounting  the  exploits  of  the 
Athenians  during  the  Persian  invasion  ; but  passing  rapidly  over  the 
Peloponnesian  war; — in  direct  contrast  to  the  plan  of  Thucydides  ; — and 
in  general  laying  the  greatest  stress  on  those  topics  which  were  most 
adapted  for  panegyrical  declamation.  ||  These  ideas  are  worked  out  in 
so  forced  and  artificial  a manner,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  those  scholars 
who  have  failed  to  recognize  in  this  speech  the  same  Lysias  that  we  find 
in  the  judicial  orations.  The  whole  essay  is  pervaded  by  a regular 

• With  the  exception,  at  it  teem*,  of  tlie  singular  little  tpeech,  *•#*# 
wimwrmt  which  i*  neither  a juilicial  fcpcech  nor  jet  a mere  fnXiTn.  Il 

»ceins  to  bo  bated  npon  real  occurrence*,  but  altogether  aophirtical  in  tlie 
execution.  It  it  a tract  in  which  Lysias  renounces  the  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  term*  of  luliinary  and  friendship. 

f ri>u^t'Xicr<«o  yifHt  (ir/idtratirum  ^rnut. 

t Judicia/e  ^ 

J The  only  pa.*v*age  in  which  bo  etineo*  any  real  inttvest  in  his  subject  is  that 
In  which  he  extol*  those  who  put  down  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  among 
them,  the  *trangei-s  who  fought  for  the  democracy  on  that  occasion,  and  const- 
quently  obtained  in  death  the  some  privilege*  as  the  citizens  themKclvea  CC>, 
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inotiotoHOus  parHlIelism  of  suitcnccs,  tlic  antithesis  being  often  one  of 
worfts  rathe-r  than  one  of  thoughts  : • Polus,  or  any  other  pupil  of  Gor- 
gius,  could  hardly  ha/e  revelled  mote  in  assonanees,  t R»d  such-like 
jingling  rhetoric. 

§ 4.  It  is  probable  that  Lysias  would  never  have  escajied  from  this 
forced  and  artificial  style,  had  not  a real  feeling  of  pain  and  anger,  like 
that  which  was  excited  in  his  bosom  by  the  audacious  impudence  of  the 
ex-tvrant  Eratosthenes,  given  a more  lively  and  natural  flow,  both  fo  his 
spirits  and  to  his  speech.  Not  that  we  fail  to  recognize,  even  in  the 
speech  against  Eratosthenes,  the  school  in  which  Lysias  bad  lived  up  to 
that  time ; for  the  tendency  to  divide,  compare,  and  oppose,  peeps  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  and  energetic  declamation.  But  (his 
tendency  is  here  sulrordinatcd  to  the  earnest  vehemence  with  which  Lysias 
unveils  the  baseness  of  his  opponent. 

This  occasion  convinced  Lysias  what  styje  of  oratory  was  both  the 
most  suited  to  his  own  character  and  also  least  likely  to  fail  in  producing 
an  eflect  upon  the  judges.  He  now  began,  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  life, 
to  follow  the  trade  of  Antiphon,  and  wrote  speeches  for  such  private 
individuals  as  could  not  trust  to  their  own  skill  in  addressing  a court. 
For  this  object  a plain,  unartificial  style,  was  the  best  suited,  because  the 
citizens,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  the  speech  writer,  were  just  those  who 
hud  no  skill  in  sjieuking  and  no  knowledge  of  rhetoric : } and  thus  Lysias 
was  obliged  to  lay  himself  out  for  such  a style,  in  which,  of  course,  he 
became  more  and  more  confirmed  by  habit.  Tlie  consequence  was,  that 
fur  his  contemporaries,  and  for  all  ages,  Lysias  stands  forth  as  the  first, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  the  plain  (or  homely) 
style.  § 

Lysias  distinguished,  with  the  accuracy  of  a dramatist,  between  the 
different  characters  into  whose  moutlis  he  put  his  speeches,  and  made 
every  one,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated,  speak  according  to  his  quality  and  condition : this 
is  what  the  ancient  critics  praise  under  the  name  of  his  Ethopocia.  ||  The 
prevalent  tone,  however,  was  that  of  the  average  man ; accordingly, 
Lysias  adhered  to  the  looser  collocation  of  sentences,  ^ which  is  ob> 

* A»  when  Lysias  says  (§  25) : “ sacrificinij  their  body,  but  for  Tirtue’s  sake 
setting  no  value  on  ihcir  life  where  body  and  life  form  no  real  oppoai- 

tioi),  but  only  a «*r/^r<r,  according  to  the  striking  remark  of  Aristotle, 

III.,  9 erfr. 

+ sncli  as  fnf/knt  Epitaph.  ^ 3. 

X See  Qniiictil.,  Or.  111.  8,  ( 30,  51 : Nam  sunt  mullte  a Gnecis  Latinia. 

que  comjMisitK  orationes  quibiis  alii  utereutur,  ad  quorum  conditioiiem  vitamque 
aptanda,  qu®  dicehantur,  fuorunl : — ideoque  Lysias  optime  videtur  in  iis,  quai 
scribebat  iudoctis,  servrtMe  \eritatiM  fldorn. 

^ tmue  diiTudi  j/enus. 

I Diony't,  Halie.  tU  J.i/sm  Jwl.,  c.  8,  9,  p.  407  Rciske.  Comp,  r/#  tstro,  c.  3. 
p.  589. 

H }««XiXv^i'mi>  nearly  the  same  as 
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Bcrved  in  ordinarj’  convcmlimi,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the 
etruclurc  of  ])CTiud9,  whicli  were  just  coming  into  fashion : although,  at 
the  same  time,  he  sliowg  that  he  understands  the  art  of  combining  sen- 
tences in  one  whole ; and,  when  the  occasion  serves,  he  can  group  his 
thoughts  together  and  present  them  to  his  hearers  with  a vivid  conception 
of  their  unity.*  The  figures  of  thought,  as  they  are  called,  which  we 
have  mentioned  above  as  interruptions  to  the  natural  cuirent  of  our  feel- 
ings, arc  ttsed  by  Lysias  very  sparingly  : but,  at  the  same  time,  be  alto- 
gether neglects  the  figures  of  speech,  which  made  up  the  old-fashioned 
ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and  indeed,  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  the  tone 
of  the  particular  speech  is  plainer  and  more  simple.  In  the  individual 
words  and  expressions  I.ysias  keeps  strictly  to  the  ordinary  language  of 
every  day  life,  and  repudiates  all  the  trickery  of  poetic  diction,  compound 
words,  and  metaphors.  His  object  is  to  supply  bis  client  with  ns  many 
convincing  arguments  as  lie  can  deliver  Itel'ore  the  judges  in  the  short 
time  which  the  water-clock  (clepsydra)  allowed  to  the  idaintiff  and 
defendant  in  an  action.  The  prooemium  is  designed  solely  to  produce  a 
favourable  im])resfion,  and  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  judges  ; 
the  narrative  part  of  the  siretch,  for  which  Lysias  was  particularly 
famous,  is  always  natural,  interesting,  and  lively,  and  is  often  relieved 
by  a few  mimic  touches  which  give  it  a wonderful  air  of  reality ; the 
proofs  and  confutations  arc  distinguished  by  a cleaniess  of  reasoning,  and 
a boldness  and  confidence  of  argument,  which  seem  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt ; in  a word,  the  sjiceches  of  Lysias  are  just  what  they  ought  to 
be  in  order  to  obtain  a favourable  derision,  which  was  the  only  object 
proposed  by  their  writer ; an  object  in  which,  as  it  seems,  he  often  tuc- 
cceded. 

§ 5.  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  speeches  of  Lysias  are  those 
which  are  designed  to  resent  the  injuries  brought  upon  Athens  and  her 
individual  citizens,  in  the  time  of  their  depression,  by  means  of  the 
oligarchical  intrigues  which  preceded  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  by 
means  of  that  tyranny  itself,  and  in  which  Lysias  and  his  f.imily  had  so 
grievously  suflered.  To  this  class  belongs  the  speech  against  Agoratus, 
which,  among  his  extant  orations,  immediately  follows  that  against  Era- 
tosthenes ;t  and,  although  not  delivered  in  the  author's  name,  presents 
many  {mints  of  resemblance  to  the  latter.  By  suggesting  that  the  party 


* 'H  rm  fr.fjutru  9r»4yyvk»tt  08  it  i.8  called  by  Dioiiy^. 

Hal.,  d«  Ly$ia  6,  p.  4C4.  H«  dUrer«  from  Thucydides  in  placing*  the  con- 
firnuktory  sentences  and  participles  sometimes  before  anti  sometimes  after  the 
main  sentence : e.  g.  the  external  circumstances  first,  and  the  mlgectire  reasons 
mfterwards. 

f It  was  delivered  01. 0-1, 4.  n.c.  401,  and  is  an  accusation  irtty^ynt^  i.  e,  directed 
towards  an  immediate  execution  of  the  punishment,  because  the  accuser  rei^ards 
Af^oratus  as  a murderer,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  established  law  against  mutderct5| 
still  frequented  the  temples  and  public  assemblies. 
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accused  is  the  common  enemy  of  the  judges  an<l  of  tlie  accuser,  the 
jirocemium  at  once  conciliates  the  good  will  of  the  judges.  It  draws  the 
attention  of  the  audience  to  a highly  interesting  narrative,  in  which  the 
fall  of  the  democracy  is  connected  w ith  the  ruin  of  Dionysodorus,  whom 
the  accuser  seeks  to  avenge.  This  narrative,  which  at  the  same  time 
unfolds  the  state  of  the  case,  and  is  premised  as  the  main  point  in 
it,*  begins  with  the  battle  of  yKgos-potami,  and  details  all  the  detestable 
manoeuvres  by  which  Theramenes  endeavoured  to  deliver  up  his  native 
city,  unarmed,  into  the  power  of  her  enemies.  The  fear  of  Theramenes 
lest  the  leaders  of  the  army  should  detect  and  thwart  his  intrigues,  led 
to  the  guilt  of  Agoratus : according  to  the  orator’s  account  of  the  matter, 
Agoratus  willingly  undertook  to  represent  the  commanders  as  enemies 
of  the  peace,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  apprehended  and 
judicially  murdered  by  the  Council  under  the  Tliirty  Tyrants.  This 
narrative,  which  is  given  in  the  must  vivid  colours,  and,  in  its  main 
features,  is  supported  by  evidence,  concludes,  with  the  same  artful  and 
wcll-conlrivcd  simplicity  which  reigns  throughout  the  speech,  in  a scene 
in  the  dungeon,  where  Dionysodorus,  after  disposing  of  his  property 
leaves  it  as  a sacred  duty  to  be  performed  by  his  brother  and  brother-in- 
law,  the  accuser,  and  all  his  friends,  nay,  even  by  his  unborn  child,  that 
they  should  take  vengeance  for  his  death  on  Agoratus,  who,  according  to 
the  Athenian  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  was  considered  as  the  chief  author 
of  it.  The  acens'T  now  briefly  sketches  the  mischiefs  done  by  the 
Thirty — who  could  not  have  got  their  power  without  the  intrigues  here 
referred  to ; confutes  some  pleas  which  Agoratus  might  bring  forward  in 
his  justification,  by  a careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
his  denunciation  ; then  enlarges  upon  the  whole  life  of  Agoratus ; the 
meanness  of  his  family,  his  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  his 
dealings  with  the  liberators  at  Phyle,  with  whom  he  sought  to  identify 
himself, t but  was  rejected  by  them  as  a murderer;  then  justifies  the 
harsh  measure  of  the  summary  process  {hirayuyif),  which  the  accuser 
had  thought  fit  to  employ  against  Agoratus;  and  finally  proves,  that  the 
amnesty  between  the  two  parties  at  Athnis  did  not  apply  to  Agoratus. 
The  epilogue  very  emphatically  lays  before  the  judges  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  jdaced,  of  cither  condemning  Agoratus,  or  justifying  the 
execution  of  those  persons  whose  ruin  he  had  effected.  The  excellence 
of  this  brief  but  weighty  siicech  will  be  perceived  even  from  this 

• The  inyurtf  is  elsewhere  used  by  Lysias  as  the  or  definition  of  the 

statut  and  immediately  follows  the  exoidiuni ; whereas  Antiphon  fidlows  up 

the  exordium,  without  the  introduction  of  any  aaeaeraeo,  by  a part  of  the  proofs, 
e.  p.  the  direct  proof  or  formal  nullification,  and  then  at  last  introduces  the 
to  pave  the  way  fur  otlier  proofs,  such  as  those  springing;  from  probability, 

•f  Here  an  obscure  ptiiiil  remains  to  be  settled — w hat  induced  .Agoratus  to  join 
the  exiles  at  I’bylet  The  orator  gircs  uo  reason  for  this  conduct,  but  only  adduces 
it  as  a proof  of  his  shameless  impudence,  { 77. 
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summary  of  it;  it  lies  open  to  only  one  censure,  « men  is  generally 
brought  against  Lysias  by  the  old  rhetoricians — that  the  proofs  of  his 
accusation,  wliich  follow  tlic  narrative,  hung  together  too  loosely,  and 
have  not  the  unity  which  might  easily  have  been  produced  by  a more 
accurate  attention  to  a closer  connexion  of  thought. 

§ 6.  Lysias  was,  in  these  and  the  following  years,  wonderfully  prolific 
as  an  orator.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  425  orations  which 
passed  under  his  name;  of  these,  250  arc  recognized  ns  genuine:  we 
have  35  of  them,  which,  by  the  order  in  which  they  have  come  down  to 
us,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  two  separate  collections.*  One  of  these 
collections  originally  comprised  all  the  speeches  of  l.ysias  arranged 
according  to  the  causes  pleaded  in  them,  a ])rinciple  of  nrrangcim  nt 
which  we  have  already  discovered  in  the  case  of  Antiphon.  Of  this 
collection  we  have  but  a mere  fragment,  containing  the  last  of  the 
speeches  on  manslaughter,  the  speeches  about  impiety,  and  the  first  of 
the  speeches  about  injuries : t cither  from  accident  or  from  caprice,  the 
Funeral  Oration  is  placed  among  these.  The  second  collection  begins 
with  the  important  speech  against  Eratosthenes.  It  contains  no  complete 
class  of  speeches,  but  is  clearly  a selection  from  the  works  of  Lysias,  the 
choice  of  speeches  being  guided  by  their  historical  interest.  Con- 
sequently, a considerable  nuinirer  of  these  sjiceches  carry  us  deeply 
into  the  history  of  the  time  before  and  after  the  tyranny  of  the 
'I'hirty,  and  arc  among  the  most  important  authorities  for  the  events 
of  this  period  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  from 
otlicr  sources.  As  might  be  expected,  none  of  these  speeches  is 
anterior  in  date  to  the  speech  against  Eratosthenes : J nor  can  we  show 
that  any  one  of  them  is  subsequent  to  01.  98,  2.  b.c.  387,  § although 
lAsias  is  said  to  have  lived  till  01.  100,  2 or  3.  n.c.  378.  [ The 
arrangement  is  neither  chronological,  nor  according  to  the  causes 
pleaded ; but  is  an  arbitrary  compound  of  both. 


• According  to  the  di»co>ciy  made  by  a young  friciid  of  the  Author,  which  will 
probabi)’  be  soon  brought  out  in  h complcto  and  finiHhcd  state. 

+ The  speech  for  Eratostlicncs  is  an  kwtktylm  aiul  is  followed  by  the  speech 
afpiiQSt  Simon,  and  the  following  which  also  belong  to  the 

X'»y4\  then  come  the  speeches  for  C'olUas,  against  Aiid»>cides,  ami 

about  the  Olive : then  follow  the  speeches  xmxaXayiit,  to  his  comrades,  for  the 
warriors,  and  against  rheomnestus.  The  speech  about  the  Olive  is  cifoil  by  Hnr- 
pocratiou,  v.  tnuUt  coulaincd  h rut  rnt  and  so  his  t*?  nyt^Xaii* 

Xtyn,  are  also  fjuotetl, 

X The  speech  of  Polystratus  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Fourdiundred, 
but  was  delivert'd  at  the  scrutiny  which  Polysiratus  had  to  undergo  ns 

an  officer  of  his  tribe,  .and  at  which  he  wu,h  charged  with  having  belonged  to  Iho 
Four-hundred.  Tlie  speech  infuv  MmruXvrixt  iwtktyt'x  was  delivered  under  similar 
circumstances. 

^ Tiie  speed!  a!>out  the  properly  of  Aristophanes  probably  falls  under  this  year. 

li  A speech  in  the  first  series  (that  against  ThconmesUis)  was  written  later,— 
01.  98,  4,  or  99,  1.  n.c.  384. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI, 

I 1«  Earl)  (ruining  of  laocrates;  but  Bliglitly  inRucnccd  by  Socrates.  § 2.  School 
of  Isocrates;  iu  great  repute;  his  attenipts  to  influence  the  politics  of  the  day 
without  thorongliiy  understanding  them,  f 3.  The  form  of  a speech  the  prin- 
cipal matter  in  his  judgment.  \ 4.  New  dcvclupcment  which  lie  gave  to  prose 
composition.  § S.  His  structure  of  periods,  f <3.  Smoothness  and  evenness  of 
his  style.  ^ 7.  He  prefers  the  panegyrical  oratory  to  the  forensic. 

§ 1.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Pluto  would  have  accorded  to  Isocrates 
in  his  niaturcr  age  those  high  praises  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  him 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  or  would  have  preferred  him  so  decidedly 
to  Lysias.  Isocrates,  the  son  of  Thcodorus,  was  horn  at  Athens  in  01. 
8fi,  1.  B.t.  436,  and  was,  consequently,  alajut  24  years  younger  than 
Lysias.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a well-conducted  youth,  eager  to  acquire 
inforniation ; and,  to  get  himself  thoroughly  educated,  became  a pupil, 
not  only  of  the  Sophists  Gorgins  and  Tisias,  hut  also  of  Socrates.  In  the 
circle  of  his  friends  so  strong  an  impression  was  created  in  his  favour, 
that  it  was  believed  that  “ he  would  not  only  in  oratory  leave  all  other 
orators  behind  him  like  children,  hut  that  a divine  instinct  would  lead 
him  on  to  still  greater  things.  For  that  there  was  an  earnest  love  of 
w isdom  in  the  heart  of  the  man.”  Such  is  the  prophecy  concerning  him 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  himself.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  Isocrates  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher beyond  acquiring  from  him  such  a superficial  knowledge  of  moral 
Ithilosuphy  as  would  enable  him  to  give  a colouring  of  science  to  his 
professional  exertions.  Rhetoric  was,  after  all,  his  main  occupation,  and 
no  age  before  his  had  seen  so  much  care  and  labour  expended  on  this  art. 
.\ccordingly,  Isocrates  essentially  belongs  to  the  Sophists,  differing  from 
them  only  in  this,  that  he  could  not  any  lunger  oppose  the  Socratic  ]'hi- 
losophy  by  the  hold  propostd  of  making  all  things  equally  true  by 
argument  ;*  on  the  contrary,  he  consiilercd  speech  as  only  a means 
of  setting  forth,  in  as  pleasing  and  l.rilliant  a manner  as  jtossihle,  some 
opinion,  wliich,  though  not  very  j.rofound,  was,  at  any  rate,  quite  praise- 
worthy in  itself.  If,  however,  he  was  less  concerned  about  enlarging 
his  ideas  and  getting  a deeper  insight  into  the  reality  of  things,  or,  in 
general,  comprehending  the  truth  with  greater  clearness  and  accuracy, 
than  about  perfecting  the  outward  form  and  oniaraental  finish  of  hit 

■ See  the  K)}ecch  rifi  $ 30,  where  he  justly  repudiates  Uie  char^, 

lliat  he  was  coiTupting  the  youth  by  teaching  Uiem  to  turn  right  into  wrong  in  the 
cotirts  of  justice.  Comp,  j 15. 
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»tylc,  il  fulluns  lliiit  Plato,  if  he  hiul  criticized  him  when  further 
ndvanccd  in  his  rarcor,  must  hove  classed  him  amoni?  the  nrtizans, 
who  strove  after  u mere  semi  hmcc  of  truth,  in  ojipijsitiiiu  to  the  true 
]>hdoso|>hers, 

§ 2.  Isocrates  had  n strong  desire  to  give  n jiolitical  turn  to  the 
art  of  sireaking  which,  with  the  excciition  of  the  panegyrical  sirccies, 
had  hitherto  been  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  contests  of  the  courts  :*  hut 
hushfulness  and  physical  weakness  prevented  him  from  ascendmg  him- 
self the  Irema  in  the  Pnyx.  Consequently,  he  set  up  a school,  in  which 
he  principally  taught  political  oratory  ; and  so  seduh  usly  diil  he  instruct 
young  men  in  rhetoric,  that  his  industry  was  fully  rccogniztd  hy  his 
contcni|>oruriea,  and  his  scluxil  IrecHmc  the  first  and  most  flourishing  in 
Greece.!  Cicero  compares  this  school  to  the  wootlen  horse  of  the  Trojan 
war,  because  a similar  number  of  oratorical  heroes  proceeded  from 
it.  Public  speakers  and  historians  were  his  principal  aviditors;  end  the 
reason  of  this  was,  that  Isocrates  always  sclectcil  for  his  exercises  such 
practical  subjects  as  appeared  to  him  both  profitable  and  dignified,  and 
chiefly  jiroposed  ns  a study  to  his  hearers  the  jailitical  events  of  his  own 
time— a circumstance  which  he  has  himself  alleged  ns  the  main  distinc- 
tion lictwccn  himself  and  the  Sophists.  J The  orations  which  Isocrates 
comjioscd  were  mostly  destined  for  the  school ; the  lan-sjx.'cches  which 
he  wrote  for  actual  use  in  the  courts  were  merely  a secondary  considera- 
tion. However,  after  the  name  of  Isocrates  hnd  become  famous,  and 
the  circle  of  his  scholars  and  friends  extended  over  all  the  countriis 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Isocrates  calculated  upon  a more  extended  publicity 
for  many  of  his  orations  than  his  rchool  would  have  furnislicd,  and 
es]icciidly  for  those  w hich  touched  on  the  public  transactions  of  Greece : 
and  their  literary  circulation,  by  means  of  copies  and  recitations,  obtained 
for  him  n wider  influence  than  a jmblic  delivery  from  the  beina  would 
have  done.  In  this  manner,  Isocrates  might,  even  fiom  the  recesses  of 
his  sch(X}l,  have  produced  a beneficial  eflcct  on  his  native  land,  which, 
torn  with  internal  discord,  was  striving  agaaist  the  powerful  Mace- 
donian; and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  ihcte  is 
an  effort  to  attain  this  great  object  in  those  literary  productions 
which  he  addressed,  at  difTerent  times,  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  to  the 
Athenians,  to  Philip,  or  to  still  remoter  princes  ;§  nay,  we  some- 

■ T#  yif4t-  Isocrates,  in  his  sjicech  against  the  Sopliis's,  { Ift,  blaii.es 

earlier  rheturirians  for  making  the  iiKa^irftu  the  chief  point,  ami  so  bringing 
forw  anl  the  least  agreeable  side  of  rhetoric. 

f lie  soon  had  about  lUO  hearers,  cai-h  of  whom  paid  a fee  of  ItXtO  drachtmc 
(one-sixth  of  a talent). 

I Sec  especially  the  panegyric  on  liclcii,  $ .1,  0. 

\ In  this  manner  Uorrates  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  at  that  time  the  Greek  state  of  Satamis  had  raised  itself  into  importance, 
llis  Evagoraa  is  a panevyric  on  that  excellent  ruler,  addressed  to  his  son  and 
successor,  Nicocles.  Tlie  tract  Aicoc/ca  is  an  exhortation  to  the  Salnminians  to 
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timrE  find  in  them  a certain  amount  of  ploin-apeakiug  ;*  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Isocrates  had  none  of  tliose  profound  views  of  policy  which 
could  alone  have  given  weight  and  efficiency  to  his  suggestions.  He 
shows  the  very  best  intentions,  always  exhorts  to  concoi"d  and  peace,  lives 
in  the  hope  that  every  state  will  give  up  its  extravagant  claims,  set  free 
its  dependent  allies,  and  place  itself  on  an  equal  footing  with  them,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  happy  changes,  something  great  will  he 
undertaken  against  the  barbarians.  W’e  find  nowliere  in  Isocrates  any 
clear  and  well-based  conception  of  the  principles  by  which  Greece  may  be 
guided  to  this  golden  age  of  unity  and  concord,  especially  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  which  would  be  affected  by  it,  and  the  claims  which  would  have  to 
be  set  aside.  In  the  speech  about  the  peace,  which  was  published  during 
tlie  Social  War,  he  advises  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  part,  to  grant  inde- 
pendence to  the  rebellious  islanders  ; in  the  second  part,  be  recommenda 
them  to  give  up  their  maritime  supremacy — judicious  and  excellent  propo- 
sals, which  would  only  have  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  power  of  Athens 
and  checking  every  tendency  to  manly  exertion.  In  his  Areopagitictis 
he  declares  that  he  sees  no  safety  for  Athens,  save  in  the  restoration  of 
that  democracy  which  Solon  had  founded  and  Clcisthenes  had  revived ; 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  restore,  without  the  least  trouble  in  the  world, 
a constitution,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  undergone  such  manifold 
clinnges,  anti,  w ith  it,  the  old  simplicity  of  manner,  which  had  altogether 
disaiipearcd.  In  his  Panegyricus,  he  exhorts  all  the  Greeks  to  give  up 
their  animosities,  and  to  direct  their  ambition  against  the  barbarians ; 
the  two  chief  stales,  Athens  and  Sjrarta,  having  so  arranged  as  to  divide 
the  Hegemony  or  leadership  between  tlicm : a plan  very  sensible  at  the 
time,  anil  not  altogether  impracticable,  but  requiring  a totally  different 
basis  from  that  which  Isocrates  lays  down ; for  presuming  a violent 
objection  on  the  jiart  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  he  proves  to  them,  from 
the  mythical  history  of  early  times,  that  Athens  was  more  deserving  of  the 
leadersl'.ip  than  Sparta,  t The  only  true  and  correctly  conceived  part  of 
the  speech  is  that  in  which  he  displays  the  divided  condition  of  Greece, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  Greeks,  if  only  united,  could  make  con- 
quests in  Asia.  Lastly,  in  his  Philip,  a tract  inscribed  to  the  king  of 
Maccdon,  when  this  prince,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 

obey  their  now  ruler;  and  his  haranquo  to  yicocle*  is  an  exhortation  addrcssetl  to 
the  younjr  ruler,  on  the  duties  anti  virtues  of  a sovcreiirn. 

• I am  neenstomed  to  write  my  orations  with  plainness  of  speech,”  says  ho 
in  his  letter  to  Areiiidamus  (IX.),  ^ 13.  This  letter  is  undouhte<liy  genuine  ; but 
the  following,  that  to  Dionysius  (X.),  is,  as  clearly,  the  work  of  a later  rhetorician 
of  the  Asiatic  school. 

t tVlmt  Isocrates  says  in  this  speech  (written  about  01,  100,  1.  b.c.  3H0) ; rs* 
fiXf  rmuTa  at  all  events  does  not  accord  with  the 

result  of'the  negotiations  given  in  Xrnoph.,  Ilelten.  VI.  5,  6 3,  4 ; VII.  I,  § 8 and 
1-i  (<)l.  103,  4.  D.c.  300) ; whore  Athens  renounces  the  only  practical  metho«l  of 
sharing  the  Hegemony,  by  land  ami  water,  which  the  Lacediemoiiinns  had  oirered. 
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..^tcliiiict,  had  placed  Athens  in  a disagreeable  predicament,  he  cxiuirts 
the  Macedonian  to  come  forward  as  mediator  between  the  liitsident  states 
of  Greece — the  wolf  as  mediator  in  tlic  quarrels  of  the  sheep — and  tlicn 
to  march  along  with  their  united  forces  against  the  Persians — the  very 
thing  which  Pliilip  wished  to  do,  but  then  he  desired  to  do  so  in  the 
only  ]>ossible  way  by  which  it  could  be  brought  about,  namely,  us  their 
leader,  and,  under  this  name,  as  the  ruler  of  the  free  states  of  Oiccce. 

How  strange,  then,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Isocrates,  wlicn 
news  was  brought  to  him  of  the  downfal  of  Atheinan  power  and  Greek 
independence  at  Climronea!  His  benevolent  hojics  must  have  been 
so  rudely  dashed  to  the  ground  by  this  one  stroke,  tliat  probably  it  wois 
disappointment,  no  less  than  patriotic  grief  for  the  loss  of  freedom,  that 
induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

§ 3.  Tlic  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  himself  makes  it  evident 
that  his  heart  was  but  little  alfected  by  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these 
speeches.  In  his  Philip  he  mentions  that  he  hud  treated  on  the  same 
theme — the  exhortation  to  the  Greeks  to  unite  themselves  against  the 
barbarians— in  his  Panrgyricus  also,  and  dwells  on  the  dilhculty  of 
discussing  the  same  subject  in  two  different  orations  ; “ especially  since,” 
to  use  his  own  words,  “ the  first  published  is  so  accurately  compost'd 
that  cTcn  our  detractors  imitate  it,  and  tacitly  admire  it  mure  than  tho.'c 
who  praise  it  most  extravagantly.”  ' In  the  VanaUumaicus,  an  eulogium 
on  Athens,  written  by  Isocrates  when  far  advanced  in  age,  he  says,  that 
he  had  given  up  all  earlier  kinds  of  rhetoric,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  speeches  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  city  and 
of  Greece  in  general ; and,  consequently,  had  composed  discourses  “ full 
of  thoughts,  and  decked  out  with  not  a few  antitheses  and  parisuses,  and 
those  other  figures  which  shine  forth  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
pel the  hearers  to  signify  their  ap]daU8e  by  shouting  and  clapping at 
the  present  time,  however,  being  9-1  years  old,  he  did  not  think  it  be- 
coming in  him  to  use  this  style,  but  would  speak  as  every  one  thought 
himself  capable  of  speaking  if  he  chose,  though  no  one  would  lie  able  to 
do  so  who  had  not  bestowed  U])on  his  style  the  necessary  attention  iind 
labonr.t  It  is  clear,  that,  while  Isocrates  pretends  to  be  casting  his 
glance  over  all  Europe  and  Asia,  and  to  have  his  soul  filled  with  anxiety 
for  his  native  land,  the  object  which  he  really  luis  in  his  eye  is  the 
approbation  of  the  school  and  the  triumph  of  his  art  over  all  rivals.  So. 
that,  after  all,  these  great  panegyrical  orations  belong  to  the  class  of 
school-rhctoric,  no  less  than  the  Praise  of  Helen  and  the  Busiris,  which 
Isocrates  composed  immediately  after  the  pattern  of  the  Sophists,  w ho 
frequently  selected  mythical  subjects  for  their  encomiastic  or  vituperative 

• Iiocrat.  Philipp.^  ^11.  See  the  similar  aaaertioii  in  the  Paneffpricus  itself  ^ 4, 
t Isocrat.  PamOicn.,  j 2. 
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discourses.  In  the  Praise  of  Helen  he  hlumcs  another  rhetorician 
for  writing  a defence  of  this  mucli  maligned  licruine,  after  having 
professed  to  write  her  eulogium.  In  the  Busiris  he  sliows  the  Sophist 
Polycrates  liow  he  should  have  drawn  up  his  encomium  of  this  bar- 
barous tyrant,  and  also  incidentally  sets  him  right  with  regard  to  an 
ill  selected  topic  which  he  had  introduced  into  an  accusation  of  Socrates, 
composed  by  him  as  a sophistical  exercise.  Polycrates  had  given 
Socrates  the  credit  of  eilucating  Alcibiadcs ; “ a fact  which  no  one  had 
remarked,  but  which  redounded  rather  to  the  credit  than  to  the  discredit 
of  Socrates,  seeing  that  Alcibiades  had  so  far  excelled  all  other  men.”* 
I'l  this  passage  Isocrates  merely  criticizes  Polycrates  for  an  injudicious 
choice  of  topics,  without  expresdng  any  opinion  upon  the  character  of 
Socrates,  or  the  justice  of  his  sentence ; which  were  considerations 
foreign  to  the  question.  Isocrates  attempts  to  pass  olT  his  own  rhetorical 
studies  for  philosophy,  t but  be  really  had  very  little  acquaintance  with 
the  jihilosnphicid  strivings  of  his  age.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have 
included  in  one  class,  as  “ the  contentious  philosophers,”  the  Eleatics 
Zeno  and  Mclissus,  whose  sole  object  was  to  discover  the  truth,  and  the 
Sophists  Protagoras  and  Gorgias.  | 

§ 4.  Little  ns  we  may  be  disiwsed,  after  all  these  strictures,  to  regard 
Isocrates  ns  a great  statesman  or  philosopher,  he  is  not  only  eminent,  but 
constitutes  an  epoch  in  himself,  as  a rhetorician  or  artist  of  language. 
Over  and  above  the  great  care  which  he  took  about  the  formation  of  his 
style,  Isocrates  had  a decided  genius  for  the  art  of  rhetoric ; and,  whcit 
we  read  his  periods,  we  may  well  believe  what  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Athenians,  alive  ns  they  w ere  to  beauties  of  this  kind,  felt  a real  enthu- 
siasm for  his  writings,  imd  friends  and  enemies  vied  in  imitating  their 
magic  elegance.  When  we  read  aloud  the  panegyrical  orations  of 
Isocrates,  we  feel  that,  although  they  want  the  vigour  and  profundity 
of  Thucydides  or  Aristotle,  there  is  a power  in  them  which  we  miss 
in  every  former  work  of  rhetoric — a power  which  works  uiion  the  mind 
ns  well  as  upon  the  car ; we  are  carried  along  by  a full  stream  of  har- 
monious diction,  which  is  strikingly  difierent  from  the  rugged  sentences 
of  Thucydides  and  the  meagre  style  of  Lysias.  The  services  which 
Isocrates  has  jrerformed  in  this  respect  reach  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  school.  Without  his  reconstruction  of  the  style  of  Attic  oratory 
we  could  have  had  no  Demosthenes  and  no  Cicero ; and,  through  these, 

• Jiu»irU,  § 5. 

t e,  g.  in  the  speech  to  § 3 ; SietKlt*,  § 1 ; Concerning  the  Pcace^  ^ 5 • 

Busiris,  ^ 7 ; Against  the  Sophists,  ^ 14  ; Pattaihenaicus,  ^ 203.  In  his 

^ 30,  he  opposes  the  to  tlic  irt^«  ftiisssfimw 

\ Praise  of  Helen,  ^ 2—0 : h Similarly  in  the  speech 

wut  miTfh’rttft,  } 26H,  he  miles  up  the  physical  speculations  of  the  Klcstics  and 
rythagoreans  with  the  sophisms  of  Gorgias. 
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the  kIiouI  of  Ifcocrutce  Iiae  extended  ilE  influence  even  tu  the  oratory  of 
our  own  day. 

Isocrates  started  from  tlic  style  which  had  been  most  cultivated  up  to 
his  time,  namely,  tlie  antithetical.*  In  his  earlier  labours  lie  took  ns 
much  pains  with  this  symmetrical  structure  os  any  Sophist  could  liave 
dune:  but  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of  his  art  he  contrived  to  melt 
down  the  rigidity  and  stilfness  of  the  antithesis,  by  breaking  through  the 
direct  and  immediate  opyrasition  of  sentences,  and  by  marshalling  them  in 
successive  groups  and  in  a longer  scries, 

Isocrates  has  always  one  leading  idea,  which  is  in  must  eases  of  suit- 
able importance,  fertile  in  its  consequences,  and  capable  of  evoking  not 
Only  thought  but  feeling;  hence  his  fondness  fur  general  political  sub- 
jects, which  furnished  him  best  with  such  topics.  In  these  leading 
thoughts  he  seizes  certain  points  op|>osed  to  one  another,  such  os  tlie 
oM  and  the  new  times,  or  the  power  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  har- 
barians;  and  expanding  the  leading  idea  in  a regular  series  of  sequences 
and  conclusions,  he  introduces  at  every  step  in  the  composition  the 
propositions  which  contradict  it  in  its  details,  and  in  this  way  unfolds  an 
abundance  of  variations  always  j)crvaded  and  marked  by  a recurrence  of 
the  original  subject;  so  that,  although  there  is  great  variety,  the  whole 
may  lie  comprehended  at  one  glance.  At  the  same  time,  Isocrates  is 
careful  that  the  car  may  he  cognizant  of  the  antitheses  which  arc  pre- 
sented to  the  thoughts,  and  he  manages  this  afler  the  fashion  of  the  older 
Sophists:  but  he  diflers  from  them,  partly  in  not  caring  so  much  about 
the  assonances  of  individual  words,  as  about  the  rhythm  of  whole  sen- 
tences ; partly  by  seeking  to  break  up  the  more  exact  correspondence  of 
sentences  into  a system  less  marked  by  the  stiff  regularity  of  its  members  ; 
and  partly  by  introducing  into  the  longer  sets  of  antithetical  sentences  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  force  and  intensity  of  his  language ; this  he 
effected  by  extending  the  sentences,  especially  in  the  third  member  and 
at  the  end  ; t and  thus  an  entirely  new  vigour  of  movement  was  given  to 
the  old  antithetical  construction. 

§ 5.  The  ancients  recognize  Isocrates  as  the  author  or  first  introducer 
of  the  circle  of  language,  as  it  was  called,!  although  the  Sophist  Thrasy- 
machus,  a contemporary  of  Antiphon,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
master  of  “ the  diction  which  concentrates  the  ideas  and  expresses  them 
roundly.”  ! It  was  the  same  Thrasymachus  whose  chief  aim  it  Was 

f **  In  composite  sentences,**  84ys  Demetrius,  de  Elocut^  § 18,  **  the  last  mem* 
her  must  be  longer  than  the  others.”  ^ nCukttt  orbU  oratiouis, 

^ rk  imu  frftyyiXm  See  Thco])hroslus 

{apud  Uiouyi.  d4  Ly$.  jndic.t  p.  4i>4),  who  lays  claim  to  this  art  on  behalf  of  Lysias 
also.  What  is  meant  by  the  appears  clearly  from  the  example  which 

Hermogenct  (W'alz.  Ehetores  HI.,  p.  704)  has  giren  from  Demosthenes: 

1«X«,  r»  tvrati,  at  rv  rw  «XX«f  §v  y^d'^^ti,  Such 

% sentence  U like  a circle  wliich  necessarily  returns  to  itself. 
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to  have  tlie  ]iower  of  cither  rousing  or  quieting  the  anger  of  his  hearers 
(e.  g.  the  judges),  and,  in  general,  of  working  at  pleasure  on  the  feelings 
of  men.  There  was  a work  of  his  called  “ The  Commiseration  SjKechcs” 
(IXroi),  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  tendency  of  his  eloquence  must 
have  induced  him  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  easier  and  more  lively  flow 
to  his  sentences.  It  was  Isocrates,  however,  above  all  others,  who,  by  a 
judicious  choice  of  subjects,  imparted  to  his  language  the  harmonious 
effect  M'hieh  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  circle  of  language,  as  it  is 
called.  By  this  we  understand  such  a formation  and  distribution  of  the 
periods  that  the  several  members  follow  one  another  as  integral  parts 
of  one  whole,  and  the  general  conclusion  is  expected  by  the  hearer  in  the 
very  place  where  it  occurs,  and  is,  as  it  were,  almost  heard  before  it  is 
uttered.*  This  impression  is  produced  partly  by  the  union  of  the 
several  sentences  in  larger  masses,  partly  by  the  relation  of  these  masses 
to  one  another,  so  that,  without  counting  or  measuring,  we  feel  that  there 
is  a sort  of  harmony  which  a little,  either  more  or  less,  would  utterly 
destroy.  This  is  not  merely  true  of  primary  and  subordinate  sentences, 
in  tbe  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  arc  mutually  developed  by  the 
logical  subordination  of  thoughts  to  one  another,t  but  also  holds  of  the 
co-ordinate  masses  of  opposed  sentences  (in  that  antithetical  style  J to 
which  Isocrates’  longer  periixls  mostly  belong),  if  a periodical  cadence 
is  introduced  into  them.  The  ancients  themselves  compare  a periorl  in 
which  there  is  a true  equilibrium  of  all  parts  with  a domc§  in  which  all 
the  stones  tend  with  equal  weight  to  the  middle  point.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  must  be  regulated  by  the  rhetorical  accent,  which  is  the  same  in  oratory 
that  the  grammatical  accents  arc  in  language,  and  the  arsis  and  Ihesis  in 
rhythm : these  accents  must  regularly  corresjKind  to  one  anotlier,  and 
each  fidly  occtijiy  its  own  ])lace  : an  impro]>er  omission,  and  especially  a 
loss  of  the  fuller  accent  at  the  end  of  the  period,  is  most  sensibly  felt  by 
a fine  and  correct  car.  The  ancients,  however,  like  the  modems,  rather 
leave  this  main  point  to  be  fi.xcd  by  a sort  of  general  feeling,  and  reserve 
definite  ndcs  for  the  subordinate  details,  upon  which  Isocrates  has  be- 
stowe<i  most  extraordinary  pains  in  his  panegyrical  speeches.  Kuphonious 
combinations  of  sound,  avoidance  of  hiatus,  certain  rhythmical  feet  at  the 
Iwginning  and  end  of  sentences,  these  are  the  objects  which  he  aims  at 
with  labour  far  more  than  proportioned  to  the  effects  which  they  produce 
on  the  hearer.  This  sort  of  prose  has,  in  these  particulars,  a great 
resemblance  to  tragedy,  which  also  avoided  the  hiatus  more  titan  any 
other  kind  of  jtoetic  composition.  || 

• (‘ompare  Cicero's  ittlmlnhlc  remarks.  Orator.  53,  177, 178. 

t Sucii  Bs  temporal,  causal,  comlilioiiBl,  and  concessive  protases,  with  their 
apod  OSes. 

J avriso/AiiBt  Xifo*  1 rrlyn, 

|l  The  ancients  frequently  express  their  well-foundevl  opinion,  that  the  juxta- 
po.ition  of  toweia  in  words  and  coilocotions  of  words  produces  a soft  (mo/fs 
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§ 6.  Isdcrates  was  justly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
certain  eliisa  of  subjects  far  the  developcnicnt  of  this  particular  style. 
He  is  accustomed  to  combine  the  substance  and  form  of  his  oratory,  ns 
when  he  reckons  himself  among  those  “ who  wrote  no  speeches  about  pri- 
vate matters,  but  Hellenic,  jroliticnl,  and  panegyrical  orations,  which,  ns  all 
persons  must  allow,  are  more  nearly  akin  to  the  musical  and  metrical  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  tlian  to  those  speeches  which  arc  heard  in  the  law- 
courts.”  * The  full  stream  of  Isocratic  diction  necessitates  the  recurrence 
of  certain  lending  ideas,  such  ns  are  capable  of  being  brought  out  in  the 
details  with  the  greatest  possible  variety,  and  of  being  proved  by  a con- 
tinually increasing  weight  of  conviction.  The  predominance  of  the  rhe- 
toric of  Isocrates  consequently  banished  from  the  Attic  style  more  and 
more  of  that  subtilty  and  acuteness  which  seeks  to  give  a definite  and 
acairate  expression  to  every  idea,  and  to  obtain  this  object  a sacrifice  was 
made,  of  the  correspondence  of  expressions,  grammatical  forms,  and  con- 
nexions of  sentences,  which  formed  the  basis  of  that  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant abruptness  of  diction  by  which  the  style  of  Sophocles  and  Thucy- 
dides is  distinguished.  The  flowing  language  an<l  long  periods  of  Isocrates, 
if  they  had  hud  any  of  this  abruptness,  wotdd  have  lost  that  intelligibility 
without  which  the  hearers  would  not  have  been  able  to  foresee  what  was 
coming,  and  to  fee!  the  tratification  resulting  from  a fulfilment  of  their 
expectations.  In  Tliucydidcs,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  scarcely  feel  con- 
fident of  having  seized  the  meaning  even  whrn  we  get  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Hence  it  is  that  Isocrates  has  avoided  all  those  finer  distinc- 
tions which  vary  the  grammatical  expression.  His  object  manifestly  is 
to  contiime  as  long  ns  possible  the  same  structure  with  the  same  care, 
mood,  and  tense.  The  langti.agc  of  Isocrates,  however,  though  pervaded 
by  a certain  genial  warmth  of  feeling,  is  quite  free  from  the  influence 
of  those  violent  emotions,  which,  when  combined  with  a shrewdness  and 
cunning  foreign  to  the  candid  disposition  of  Isocrates,  produce  the  so- 
calletl  figures  of  thuught.t  Accordingly,  though  we  find  in  his  speeches 
vehement  questions,  cxclamnlions,  and  climaxes,  we  have  none  of  those 
stronger  and  more  irregular  changes  of  the  e.xpression  which  such  figures 
beget  Isocrates  also  seeks  a rbytliraical  structure  of  jjcriods,  which 
seldom  admits  of  any  relation  of  the  sentences  calculated  to  cause  sur- 

drtm,  Cicero)  and  melodious  efiect  is  the  expression  of  Demetrius),  such  as 

was  Buitaide  to  epic  poetry  and  the  old  ionic  prose.  I’he  contraction  and  elision 
of  vowels,  on  the  other  hand,  make  ianguaj^e  ntore  plain  anti  compact ; and,  when 
ail  collisions  of  vowels  at  the  end  and  hej-iauing  of  wortls  is  avoided,  a kind  of 
smoothness  and  finish  is  produced,  such  as  was  necesstry  for  dramatic  poetry  and 
panegyrical  oratory.  According  to  Dionysius,  every  hiatus  is  removed  froiii  the 
Areojm^ttlcuM  of  Isocrates ; to  produce  this,  liowevcr,  there  must  have  been  a 
greater  number  of  Attic  contractions  (erases)  than  we  finrt  in  tire  present  stale  of 
the  text. 

• Isorrates,  o-isi  AvriWior.  j 4fl. 

f r;t;rS(s(ra  rsr  ^rasiiar,  Cl.ap.  XXXIII.,  j o* 
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prise  by  their  inequality  ; * he  aims  at  an  equability  of  tone,  or  at  least 
a tranquillity  of  feeling;  deep  and  varied  emotions  would  necessarily 
break  the  bonds  of  these  regular  periods,  and  combine  the  scattered 
ir.embers  in  a new  and  bolder  organization.  The  ancients,  therefore, 
agree  that  Isocrates  was  entirely  deficient  in  that  vehemence  of  oratory 
which  transfers  the  feelings  of  the  speaker  to  his  audience,  and  which  is 
culled  tiivoryc  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  ; not  so  much  Itecansc 
the  labour  of  polishing  the  style  in  its  minor  details  mars  this  vigour  of 
speech  (as  Plutarch  says  of  Isocrates : “ How  could  he  help  fearing  the 
charge  of  the  plmlanx,  who  was  so  afraid  of  allowing  one  vowel  to  come 
in  contact  w ith  another,  or  of  giving  the  isocolon  one  syllable  less  than 
it  ought  to  have,”  t),  but  because  this  smootlmess  and  evenness  of  style 
depended  for  its  very  existence  uiton  a tranquil  train  of  thoughts,  with 
no  jKtrturbations  of  feeling  to  distract  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

§ I.  In  the  well-founded  conviction  that  his  style  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  panegyrical  eloquence,  Isocrates  rarely  employed  it  in 
forensic  speeches ; in  these  he  approximates  more  nearly  to  Lysias. 
However,  he  was  not,  like  the  orator  just  mentioned,  a professed  siicech- 
writer,  or  logographus.  'ITic  writers  of  siiecchcs  for  the  law  courts 
appeared  to  him,  as  compared  with  his  pursuits,  to  be  only  doll-malteis 
ns  compared  w ith  Phidias ; J he  wrote  comparatively  few  speeches  for 
private  persons  and  for  practical  purposes.  The  collection  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  comprises  the  majority  of  tlic  sjieerhes 
recognized  by  the  ancients  as  the  genuine  works  of  Isocrates,  § con- 
tains 15  admonitory,  panegyrical,  and  scholastic  discourses,  which  were  all 
designed  for  private  ]>erusal,  and  not  for  popular  assemblies  or  law- 
courts  ; and  after  these  come  six  forensic  orations,  which,  no  doubt,  were 
WTitten  for  actual  delivery  in  a court  of  justice.  ||  Isocrates  also  wrote, 

* As  in  the  beautiful  antithetic  period  at  the  bc^inniujt  of  the  PannAenaicuSt 
tlic  first  part  of  which,  with  the  is  very  artiBrially  divided  by  the  opposition 
of  negation  and  position,  and  the  dcvelopcment-of  the  negation  in  particular  by 
the  insertion  of  concessive  sentences;  while  the  second  part  is  broken  off  quite 
short.  If  we  express  the  schtmc  of  the  period  thus 


«,  b,  y a b 


B consists  only  of  the  words  fZf  »iit^  •rww  r»v[  rMvr$y;.  In  this  Isocrates  inaj 
have  imitated  Demosthenes. 

t Plutarch,  yZoriV)  c.  \1H.  Demetrius  (f/e  ^ 247)  remarks^ 

that  antitheses  and  paromccu  ai*e  not  compatible  with  Sn»«rii;. 

1 9tf4  ^ 2. 

^ Cfccilius  acknowledged  as  genuine  only  21^  sjieechcs.  We  have  21. 

y The  speech  about  the  exchange  itriUrtvt)  does  not  belong  to  this  class. 
It  is  not  a forensic  speech,  but  written  when  Isocrates  was  compelled  by  the  offer 
of  an  exchange  to  sustain  a most  expensive  liturgy, — the  Trieraichy.  In  order  (o 
correct  the  false  impressions  which  were  entertained  with  regard  to  his  profession 
and  income,  he  icrote  this  speech  as  **  a picture  of  bis  whole  life,  and  of  the  plan 
which  he  had  pursued,"  { 7. 
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at  a later  period,  a theoretical  trcatiBC,  or  Ti\yri,  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  followed  in  his  teaching,  and  which  he  had  improved 
and  worked  out  by  practice.  This  work  was  much  esteemed  by  ancient 
rhetoricians,  and  is  often  quoted.  * 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  through  a series  of 
statesmen,  orators,  and  rhetoricians,  from  Pericles  to  Isocrates : we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  its  highest  point  ; but  still  this  was  a remarkable 
eminence.  We  now  go  back  again  for  a few  years,  in  order  to  com- 
mence from  a new  beginning,  not  only  of  Attic  training,  but  of  the 
human  mind  in  general,  and  to  take  under  consideration  a series  of 
remarkable  aiqiearances  springing  from  that  source. 


To  this  point  the  work  was  brought,  when  the  learnetl 
Author  proceeded  to  Greece  for  tlie  pur]>ose  of  making  personal 
researches,  but  where,  unfortunately,  death  brought  his  labours 
to  a close.  The  Society  have  therefore  determined  to  close  the 
volume  here ; and  to  leave  to  the  writer  of  the  subsequent  portion 
of  the  History  of  Greek  Literature  a perfect  freedom  as  to  tlie 
form  and  manner  in  which  he  shall  undertake  the  task. 
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the  Thtiftiu — the  .^pi'yo?ti jll 

DAMOPHILA  Oyri^  povtew  and  friend 

of  Sappho) 1?<0 

DKITIKS  of  the  Greek# II 

a#  dc»crihed  by  Homer ib. 

name#  at  used  in  this  work  ib.ii. 

chancter  and  attributes  of  in  early 

times  

how  modihed  in  the  Homeric  description  lit 

the  CktAonian  deities 2110 

the  mysteries  connected  with  their 

worship  aUme ib. 

the  mysteries  of  /Viartcr  or  ICUimnian 

mysteries  231 

nature  of ib. 

the  Orph%c4  pr  follower#  of  Orpheus. 

(See  Orphru#) ih. 

DRMKTBR  (Cere#),  tee lUo- 

joint  worship  of  with  Dionysus.. .... 

Binffert  and  bird#  ib. 

her  festival#  nlTordcd  occasions  for  wan- 
ton and  licentious  raillery 132 

her  mysteries 231 

DECS  ex  machina,  the,  ^Seo  Kuripxdt*)  303 
DIALECTS 

rariety  of  accounted  for X 

of  the  primitive  tribt*#  of  Greece 7^ 

difficulty  of  forming  a correct  opinion  of  8 

divided  into  two  main  branches 9 

— includuig  iJrtfic ib. 

lonir  li) 

DIANA  (Artemis),  sec 11  n. 

DIOGENES  (Ionic  philosopher),  his  age 

and  country  24S 

expanded  the  doctrines  of  Anarinune*  ib. 
his  philosophy,  and  spirit  of  inquiry  . . 249 

his  UngnaKC.  . ib. 

DIONYSIUS  (hittoriao),  uncertainty  re- 
specting   205 

DIONYSUS  (Bacchus),  see  11  n. 

worship  of,  conjointly  with  Demeter  . . 25 

ditty  sung  at  his  festival  by  the  women 

of  Elis  1R2 

the  DUk^ramh,  sung  at  his  festivals, 

(see  DUh ymm/>)  203 

worship  of  JHonyuiu  Zatfrtut  by  the 

Or^^Aics  231 

very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of 

ikirchng 232 

nature  of  the  Or^Aic  worship  237 

legends  of  the  Orphiat  respecting  Dio- 

ntftm  ib. 

origin  of  dramatic  poetrj*  connected 

with  his  worship 287 

the  AnihtfUria  and  ^ynoMta  288 

his  worship  distinguished  by  cnMiS' 

$iaam  ib. 
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DIONYSIUS, 

his  festivals  at  Athens  celebrated  near 

the  shortest  day 28 S 

comedy  referred  to  hi#  wnrsliip 3t»3 

connected  with  the  lUou^sia 

those  festivals  described ib. 

the  comic  choruses  esp^'clally  belonged 

Ut  them  395 

DITHYRAMB,  Bacchanalian  song....  2o3 

perftx'ted  by  i4nVm  ib. 

mode  of  its  {^‘presentation ib. 

traijic  st;tU  introduc»*d  into  it  by  Arton  204 

performed  by  eirr«/«r  cIwthm ib. 

the  new  form  of  the  DiMyramA 447 

introduced  by  Melanippide* ib. 

its  mode  of  exhibition.  45t) 

its  metres,  Ac ib. 

assum(*d  a mimetic  character ib. 

subjects  to  which  it  w’as  applied  ....  ih. 

DRAMATIC  poetry 2M.5 

cauM‘B  of  its  rise  in  Greece  ib. 

represents  actions  28G 

essentutl  ditrcrcncc  between  epic  and 

dramatic  poetry ib. 

source  of  the  style  of  dramatic  poetr}*  ib. 
the  force  with  which  it  developes  the 

events  of  human  life  ib. 

its  creation  rv‘quired  great  Imldness  of 

mind  2S7 

great  step  made  by  the  Greeks ib. 

reference  to  the  dramatic  jK>ctry  of  the 

Indians  ib. 

to  the  m^sU-rie*  of  the  middle  ages  . • ib. 
its  origin  connected  with  the  worship 

of  Bacchus ib. 

and  of  other  deities  ib. 

Elvusinian  mysteries  probably  a mys- 
tical drama ib. 

other  mimic  representations  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus 288 

the  Anthesieria,  /lyrionia,  Ac ib. 

the  enthusiasm  of  his  worship  essential 

to  the  drama ib. 

grotesque  and  beautiful  forms  of  the 

subordinates  in  that  w’orship 289 

enstom  of  disguise  and  wearing  masks 

at  ib. 

direct  evidence  res|>ecting  the  origin  of 

the  drama  ib. 

tragedy  as  well  us  comedy  originally  a 

choral^  song ib. 

of  the  class  of  dithyrambs ib. 

account  by  Heiodolus  of  tragic  choruses 
at  Sicyon  290 


tragedy,  its  commencement  and  pro- 
gress. (See  Tm^dy  of  the  Greeks)  291 
comedy,  its  commencement  and  pro- 
gress. (See  Ctoaevfy  qf  the  Greeks)  891 
general  survey  of  the  progress  of  the 
drama  from  jBsck^lus  to  Menander  445 


ECIIEMBROTUS  (elegiac  poet) 192 

(musician) 162 


ELEGKION  or  elegy,  style  of  poetry  . . 1Q5 
itouie  refers  to  the  form,  not  the  sphfet  ib. 
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ELKGEION, 

its  metrical  form IQfl 

word  probably  of  Asiatic  origin ib. 

its  recitation  uccompmuod  by  the  llute 

alone ih. 

at  least  in  its  early  period  lo7 

its  subji'cts — must  express  emotion  . . 1 OS 

•yin])Osi»c  elegies  1 

no  necessity  for  dividing  the  subject 
into  the  different  bmnehes,  of  mar- 
tial, symposinc,  erotic,  125 

diiTereiit  tone  ossuukhI  by,  in  the 

At^jundrine  period  ib. 

Miiniitruitu,  Thett'jnitf  TerftandtTf 
Edt«ml'rot¥4,  CaUinuMy  jyiYota, 

Atrkilochiuif  Simonidtis,  !Sol*jn, 

Ximphixurs.  (Seo  those  names) 
the  Inter  elegiac  poetry  and  its  writers  452 


ELKLTSINIAN  mysteries.  (See  Deities 


of  the  Greeks) 231 

KMBOLIMA.  (See  Chorus)  3G5 

KM  PKDOCLKS  (Sicilian  philosopher), 

his  age  and  country*  • 25d 

gr<Mt  ptTsoniU  reputation  ib. 

his  p<K'm  on  Nature  254 

his  physical  philosophy  and  theories  . . 255 


K?IC  roetiy  or  Epos.  (Seo  Poetry  of 


the  Greeks) 

EPICHAllMUS.  (See  Comedy  of  the 

Grot'ks) 31»7 

his  (tge  and  residence 433 

his  character  and  tluit  of  his  plays  ..  434 
their  injfddcal  form  reconcilable  with 

their  ct/«/c<x/ tendency 435 

EPIGRAMMATIC  poetry*  U5. 

form  and  origuial  subject  of  the  epigram  ib. 

object  t)  ennoble  the  subject ib. 

celebrnt4'd  authors  of  127 

oceasioual  variances  in  the  metre  ....  123 

E P I U R n K M A . (See  Chorus) lill 

ElUNNA  (p«rt!tcss)  liif) 

her  poem,  called  The  ib. 

EUGAMMON  of  Cyreiic.  (See  Cyclic 

Poems)  ID 

EUMKLUS  (epic  po.l),  his  <»untry  and 

nge 101 

works  attributed  to  him ib. 

gt'iiuinencss  of  most  denuHi  by  Pnu- 

NHiiios ib. 

RUMOLPrS 

a Pierian,  not  a Tiiracian 26 

ETPOLIS  (cometlian), . 430 

his  stvie  and  chamctoristics  ib. 

EURIPIDES  ^tragedian), 357 

ditfercnce  between  buu  and  Sophocles  ib. 

his  character  35S 

his  age.  Ac ib. 

his  pliilosophical  convictions  opposed  to 

his  legends ib. 

his  employment  of  mythical  subjects 

oxplaini^  359 

Ari4totlAs  distinction  iKlwcen  him  and 

Sufthficta  ib. 

his  characters  like  the  .^ttAcMian^  of  bis 
d.iy ik 
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EURIPIDES, 

his  minute  attention  to  petty  circum- 
stances   860 

his  remarks,  Ac.  on  the  life  and  habits 

of  women  ib. 

unjustly*  described  by  ArutopKatUi  as 

a woman-hater  •••.  ib. 

his  frtHjuent  bringing  of  children  on  the 

stage  ib. 

bis  allusions  to  public  events  and  po- 
litics   ib. 

fondness  for  general  and  abstract  views 

of  things 861 

the  favourite  of  the  modem  y*outh  of 

Adutii  ib. 

his  alterations  in  the  /onn  of  tragedy.  M2 
the  pruioyue  described  and  explained.,  ib. 
tiie  diM  ex  Miachiftd  almost  inlroduu?d 

by  him  363 

its  frc(}uent  employment  in  his  later 

plays  • • • ib. 

all  the  weight  laid  upon  it  at  the  end 

of  his  career ib. 

his  object  in  so  using  it ib. 

position  of  the  chorus  essentially*  per- 
verted by  him 364 

the  lyric  clement  thrown  more  into  the 

hands  of  the  actors  365 

Ctphigojdujn,  his  chief  actor,  eminent 

in  the  monodies ib. 

loose  and  irregular  metrical  form  of 

these  pieces ib. 

style  of  his  dialogue  368 

his  language  ib. 

dUtincUon  between  his  earlier  and  l.iter 

plays  ...  . ib. 

the  AUkAx* — hrst  of  hU  extant  plays..  367 
account  of  it — added  to  a trfluyy  instead 

of  a Satync  drama ib. 

not  to  be  included  in  bis  regular  tra- 
gedies   ib. 

the  Mtdtu — a model  of  his  tragedies  . . ib. 

its  date,  plot,  Ac ib. 

Aristotle's  judgment  of  Euripides  as  a 

poet  368 

the  Ilippol^xu  croitHtd — its  date,  Ac.  ib. 
its  plot— characters  of  women  in  these 

plays  ib. 

the  JJtrnlM — tragedy  of  jtatkoi 369 

unjustly  censured  for  want  of  unity  of 

action ib. 

its  plot  and  ............  ib. 

class  of  subjects  of  his  Inter  plays. . . . 870 

do  nut  depict  such  energetic  passion  . . ib. 
rich  in  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 

day ib. 

the  llemcUidtr — its  political  views  *.  ib. 

its  plan  and  subject  ib. 

the  iSuppUatiU — its  affinity  to  the 

Ucracleid.'c 371 

its  political  action tb. 

its  independent  beauties — songs  of  the 

chorus ib. 

the  Ion — its  bcanlirs  and  defects  ....  ib. 
its  plot  and  general  ubjed 372 
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KURIPIDKS, 

the  Haffinff  //f'rr«'/<#-~«oinpoted  in  the 


nid  aff(‘  of  the  pot't 872 

iu  employment  of  the  ercvcZc’ma  • • « • ib. 

two  independent  actions ib. 

intrinsic  evidence  of  the  dates  of  the 

last  two  plays 873 

the  Antintmaxh* — its  plot  and  object.,  ib. 
|xditicoi  references  verj’  prominent. . . • ib. 

Tht  TrtHuU4 ib. 

consists  of  a series  of  si^iificant  pictures  874 

epilogue  probably  lost ib. 

the  ICirclra — its  period ib. 

incidents  of— murder  of  A^jinthuj  and 

..  ib. 

how  tri*aled  ib. 

the  Ur/fHfi — alteration  in  her  st<»ry  ..  875 

how  etfwU-d — plot  of  the  play ib. 

the  IpKitjenia  at  Tanri — iu  date  ....  376 
its  IteAuties — moral  worth  of  the  cha> 

meters ib. 

friendship  of  Oreiitt  and  l*^ladts  ....  ib. 
the  OrtnUi — its  contrast  to  the  preced- 
ing play  an 

its  date  and  the  effect  it  produced  ....  ib. 
its  plot,  and  the  impression  left  by  it  on 

the  mind lb. 

Tht  Phunujur — it.H  date  ib. 

its  beauties  and  defects 378 

plays  brou>;ht  out  by  the  younj^r 

ib. 

last  days  of  KHripidns  spent  in  Mace- 

dtmia ib. 

The  /iaer/ue — probably  produced  at  tlie 

court  of  Archelaus ib. 

its  story — ^reli^oua  opinions  of  the  port 

at  the  close  of  his  life  379 

the  IphifjfHui  at  Aalit — not  extant  in 

a perfect  state ib. 

Its  plan  and  object ib. 

interpolations  in 380 

hU  lost  plays ib. 

his  Satyric  dramas 3.S1 

one  extant — Tht  Cydujtt  ib. 

date  of  his  death  ib. 

shortly  before  that  of  Sophocles ib. 

FABLES — their  oripin  in  Greece 142 

6rst  nppcstmnce  in  Hesiod ib. 

meaning  of  the  term  mTut ib. 

employed  bt*  /IrrAiVocAia ib. 

and  by  Sfewhorits 143 

fables  of  heuts,  Ac.,  proliably  intro- 

dticcd  from  the  East ib. 

the  Lihifnn  fables 1 44 

the  Cirjtrian,  CV/iWaw,  Lt/dtauj  and 

Carinn  145 

fables  of  .fJ#ojD.  (Sec  Ai$oj>) ib. 

GNOMIC  poems  and  sentences — of  Solon  IIQ 

of  Phocylides 120 

hexametc'rs  best  adapted  to  ib. 

GOKGIAS.  (See  S'^phiid*) 463 

GRAMMAR 

grammaticid  forms 5 


GRECIAN  history  and  historians 258 

Mttiquity  of  Eastern  history  ib. 

causes  of  its  existence 259 

difference  lietween  the  Oriental  nations 

and  the  Greeks ib. 

causes  of  the  comparative  lateness  of 

Grecian  history ib. 

its  want  conducive  to  poetry  and  the 

fine  arts 260 

proliable  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing 

in  Gnn'ce ib. 

first  rudiments  of  history  ib. 

the  lend  taken  by  the  /otitans  ib. 

Hoiirisliing  condition  of  MU«(ut ib. 

f'cufmus  of  Miletus.  (Sec  his  name). . 261 

ArnriUia$.  (See  his  name)  ib. 

J/fcaUnn.  (See  bis  name)  ib. 

Pherrriftleji.  (See  his  name) 263 

I'haroH  of  Lsunpsarus.  (See  his  name)  ib. 

litllaaicHM.  (See  bis  name) 264 

Xanthiu.  (See  his  name) ib. 

hion]/fi\u.  (Sec  his  name) 265 

the  term  Utg<trp^iphtn,  to  whom  applied  ib. 

//rrodo#«-*,  (Sec  his  name) 266 

TftHeyilidts,  (See  his  name) 479 


IIECAT.EUS  (historian',  his  age  and 


country  261 

his  works — travels  and  geographical  re- 
searches   262 

his  maps,  genealogies,  Ac ib. 

HELICON,  and  its  neighbourhood  ....  21 

iiELL.\NICCS  (historian),  his  age  and 

country  2(U 

his  works  ib. 

HKPH^STUS  (Vulcan),  see U u. 

HKKA  (.fnim),  see  iin. 

HERACLITUS  (Ionic  philosopher),  his 

age  and  country 244 

his  character  and  diNrtrines ib. 

placed  the  first  principle  in. Arc 245 

despised  the  popular  religion ih. 

reji'cled  its  whole  ceremonial ib. 

IIKUMKS  (Mercury),  see  11  il 

Homeric  h.vmn  to  75 

Ur.RODOTCS  (historian) 266 

his  familr,  birthplace,  age,  &c ib. 

ivsideiice  at  .Sumo.*,  and  its  cause  ....  ib. 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at 

Thurii  ib. 

time  of  bis  going  th>  re,  how  fixed ....  ib. 
fre<iuentl.v  called  u Thurian  by  the 

ancients 267 

his  travels,  their  object  and  extent ....  ib. 
went  to  Jfiffi/pt  and  ylrui  in  his  youth  . ib. 
gradtuil  formation  of  the  plan  of  his 

great  work ih. 

his  book  npon  Auyi'ta  ib. 

recited  hit  history  at  festivals 268 

such  recitations  confined  to  dcuched 

portions  ib. 

his  great  work  not  ermposed  till  the 

PeloponncBian  war ib. 

questionable  whether  he  lived  to  the 
N-coiid  period  of  th.it  war i!>. 
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HERODOTUS, 

sketch  of  the  general  plan  of  his  work  . 269 

designedly  enlarged  by  episodes ib. 

instances  of. ib. 

nnity  of  his  history  combined  with  ex* 

tent  of  subject 271 

its  epic  character ib. 

idea  of  a fixed  <Utttny-^how  carried  out  ib. 

speeches  introduced  ib. 

comparison  anth  the  different  parts  of  a 

Greek  tragedy ib. 

a theologian  and  poet  as  well  as  his- 
torian   212 

his  veracity,  how  far  questionable  ....  ib. 

bis  confessions  of  being  deceived  by 

misrepresentations ib. 

bis  &miiiarity  with  Oriental  manners, 


his  skill  in  portraying  character ib. 

impression  made  by  reading  his  work. . ib. 

his  style,  language,  and  dialect 274 

HESIOD,  circumstunct's  of  his  life  • • • • 12 

general  character  of  his  poetry IS 

his  manner  essentially  dilTerent  from 

tisnt  of  Homer 29 

bis  description  of  tlie  commencement  of 

his  poetiail  career  ib. 

dwelt  at  Ascra  by  his  ow*n  testimony  . &D 
attempts  to  connect  him  by  relationship 

with  Homer  El 

ne;vrly  cotemporary  with  Hnmer ib. 

did  not  borrow  his  epic  language  from 

him ib. 

distinctions  between  his  poetry  and 

that  of  Homer E2 

his  Works  and  Oays ib. 

allusions  in  that  poem  to  his  dissen- 
sions with  his  brother  Perses EH 

allusions  to  the  various  kinds  of  Boeotian 

industry Ei 

general  tone  of  the  poem EH 

hii  lost  poem,  the  Lessons  (\f  Vhiron*  • EH 

bis  Theogony E2 

first  gave  the  Greeks  a kind  of  rtUgionsi 

code ib. 

sketch  of  the  subject  and  philosophy  of 

the  poem ib. 

beings  traced  from  chaos E9 

war  with  the  Titans  U£1 

Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gods Ill 

design  of  the  poem  proved  to  have  been 

maturely  considered  . • ib. 

discrepancies  between  his  genealogy 

and  that  of  Homir ib. 

his  art  of  composition  not  so  perfect  as 

Homers 92 

the  Theogomy  interpolated  by  the  Rbap* 

sodists ib. 

additions  to  tliat  puom  9H 

the  proctminm — not  an  original  intro- 
duction to  the  Theiyyony  .........  ib. 

was  in  fact  a hymn  to  the  Muses  ....  ib. 

critical  remarks  on  these  poems 91 

treatment  of  iromcn  by  Hesiod  and  the 
miciout  c]>ic  poets  9H 


HESIOD. 

other  poems  of  the  school  of  Hesiod — 

the  Great  Eoioe 9H 

the  Nanpaeixa  ib. 

the  Catalogue  of  H omen  97 

distinct  from  the  Eoitt  ib. 

other  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod  — 

scanty  remains  of  9E 

the  MelaiHpodia,  ^yi'mrus,  Marriage 

of  Cegx,  ib. 

X\ic  Shield  <f  Herctdee  ib. 

date  of.  bow  proved  99 

treatment  of,  distinct  from  Homers 

shield  of  Achilles  ib. 

these  poems  connected  with  lyric  poetry  ib. 
tradition  respecting  the  death  and  burial- 

place  of  Hesiod Itfi 

his  wit  and  humour  compared  with  that 

of  Homer  1 EO 

HIEKAX  (musician)  1 62 

UIPPONAX  (lambic  poet),  his  country 

and  age  141 

satires  against  luxury,  Ac.  ........  . . 142 

his  personal  enemies ib. 

his  language,  metres,  and  style ib. 

HISTORY.  (Sec  Grecian  Uisiorj'  and 
Historians) 

HOMER — his  birthplace  ; — claims  of  the 

Athenians — of  Chios 11 

the  claims  of  Smyrna,  how  supported  42, 12 
of  the  Cummans  and  CoUiphonians. ...  4E 
traditions  as  to  the  foundation  of 

Smyrna  ib. 

other  poets  connected  with  Smyrna  . . 14 

mental  energies  stimulated  hy  the  con- 
fiux  of  dith'rent  tribes  and  races  in 

that  ncighl)Ourhood ib. 

sboa*n  to  bo  of  Ionic  race  and  descent . 45 

recognised  as  such  by  Aristarchus. .. . ib. 
other  proofs  of  his  Ionian  origin  . . 16 

dine  of  his  existence  according  to  He- 
mdotui  and  the  Alexandrine  chro- 

nologists 12 

his  poems  not  originally  committed  to 

writing  EE 

how  proved— the  digaznma  ib. 

discre|uuicies  in  the  catalogues EE 

gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse . 12 

causes  of  this ib. 

novelty  of  his  subjects  ib. 

subject  of  the  /Had  IE 

scheme,  philosophy,  and  characters  of  . 19 
its  plan  extends  K*yond  what  was  neces- 
sary   .*>0 

extension  accounted  fur ib. 

historical  details  objected  to  by  Thucy- 
dides   51 

patriotic  motives  for  the  extension ....  52 

inconsistencies  in,  and  presumed  addi- 
tions to  5E 

cheerful  cost  of  the  earlier  part  as  com- 
pared with  the  later  ib. 

cauloguo  of  the  ships — discrepancies  in 
critical  doubts  as  to  genuineness  of. . ^ 55 
catalogue  of  the  Trnjiins  and  their  anil's  ih. 
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HOMER, 

too  Kaiity 

general  remarks  on  the  originality  of 

particular  books ib. 

aubject  of  the  Odtfue^  62 

■ecotid  story  interwoven  in  it 66 

has  much  in  common  with  the  /iiad».  ib. 
but  show's  a more  developed  state  of 

epic  poetry tb. 

scheme  and  plan  of  the  poem 66 

olferetl  many  opportunities  for  enlarge* 
ment  and  insertions  fill 


shown  to  be  written  after  the  Jluul  . . ib. 
proofs  of  this  fn>in  the  descriptions  of 
society  and  manners,  characU'rs  of 
the  g(^8,  the  nuuiagement  of  the  Inn* 

guage,  dtc dl 

supposition  that  the  Od^tty  was  com* 

pleted  by  a disciple 62 

difficulties  in  accounting  fjr  the  compo- 
sition of  these  poems,  before  the  use 

of  writing  ib. 

must  have  been  occasionally  recited  in 

their  integrity ib. 

not  longer  than  the  tragedies,  per- 
formed at  one  festival ib. 

recited  in  scattered  fragments  by  the 

lihaptodisU  66 

indebi^  to  Solon  or  Pisislratus  for 
compelling  the  Khapsodists  to  recite 

them  in  order ib. 

the  Hymns  or  PrMcmia— their  general 

character ±2 

not  connected  with  the  actual  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  73 

occasions  on  which  they  were  sung  . . ib. 

by  whom  composed  ib. 

the  hymn  to  the  Dtlian  AjfoUo  • . • • 74 

■ P^iaa,  Aitolh,  • 76 

- JferTHti  ib. 

Aphrodite 26 

iMmeter  ib. 

his  poetry  full  of  archness  and  humour  130 

criticism  on  it  in  that  respect ib. 

loss  of  the  131 

that  poem  ascribed  to  Hamer  by  /Ins* 

totle ib. 

its  nature  ns  collected  from  fragments.,  ib. 

the  Cercopu ib. 

the  BatracKoiHpom.ach\a,  &c 132,  147 

his  writty  and  satirical  poems  contrasted 

with  those  of  Archilochus 132 

HOMKRIDS,  the  ..,40,  jl 

the  fVitaH  and  Hamian  families 41 

HYMKN.E03,  bridal  song 21 

described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  ....  ib. 
HYMNS,  the  Homeric.  (See //ower) . . 22 

HYPORCHKME,  species  of 

choral  dance  23 

lALEMDS,  plaintive  song  18 

IAMBIC  and  Satyrical  p«>ctry 128 

its  contrast  with  other  cotemporaneoiis 

poetry 129 

created  by  Archilochus 128 


IAMBIC, 

license  afforded  to  raillery  by  the  festi* 

vals  of  Dcmeter,  Ac 131 

name  of  Iambus  thence  derived 132 

the  lambifce,  musical  instrument  ....  136 
Pabli's  and  Parodies,  nearly  allied  to.,  143 
Archilochus,  StMonides,  Solon,  HippO’ 
nax,  Ananius.  (See  those  names) 

IBYCU8  (lyric  poet)  205 

his  age  and  country  ib. 

his  |M>etical  style — resembled  that  of 

Stesichorus ib. 

his  metres,  and  tho  subjects  of  his  poems  206 
ILIAD,  subject  of  the,  Ac.  (Sec  Homer)  46 
ION  (tragedian),  his  age  and  country  ..  282 

a prose  author  as  well  os  a poet ib. 

took  the  subjects  of  his  tra^dies  from 

Homer  ib. 

ISOCRATES  (orator),  his  age,  countiy, 

family,  Ag 504 

pupil  of  (Ivrffias  and  TUias,  also  of 

Socrates ib. 

belongs  essentially  to  the  Sojihists. . . . ib. 
prevented  by  bashfulness  and  weakness 

from  spoking 605 

set  up  a schcwl  of  oratory  ib. 

most  of  his  orations  destined  for  the 

school ib. 

his  Are**paffil%nts,  Panctj^rims,  Philip  606 
his  PanatheHaicus,  Praise  <^f  Helen, 

Busivis  507 

more  eminent  as  a rhetorician  than  ns 

a statesman  or  philosopher 508 

his  style 509 

de^iarU'd  from  that  which  was  then 

usual,  viz.  the  antithetical ib. 

his  language  ib. 

his  Commiseration  Sjteeches  610 

the  subjects  of  his  speeches  511 

his  language  different  from  that  of 

Sophocles  and  ThuctpHtles ib. 

deficient  in  vehemence  of  oratory  • • . • 612 

Plutarch's  opinion  of  bis  style ib. 

collection  of  his  works  ib. 

JUNO  (Hem),  see 11  n. 

JUPITER  (^us),  SCO ..11  n. 

LAMENTS  for  Hylos  and  Adonis  ....  19 

LANGUAGES 

affinity  of — generally 3 

— with  the  Greek  ib. 

— the  Indo-Gemuuiic  branch.  4 
Classical  and  Modem 

effect  of  on  the  car  and  on  the  under- 
standing   6 

characteristics  of  the  Grc<;k  language.,  ib. 
variety  of  forms,  inflexions,  and  dia- 
lects in  2 

dialects  of  tho  several  tribes,  and  their 

characteristics 8 

LASUS  (lyric  poet),  his  country,  Ac  . . 214 

rival  of  Simonides ib. 

peculiarly  a ditk^ramhic  poet  215 

instructor  of  I*xndar  in  lyric  poetry.,  ib. 
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his  oTer-refinenM^l  in  rhythm,  &c.  . • 215 
LBSCHES  or  Loschrus.  (Sec  Cyclic 

poems)  66 

LINUS,  the  son;^  so  called H 

traditions  rcspcclinit 15 

LITERATURE  of  Greece — as  confined 

to  particular  races  * • • . . 2T5 

ecirly  formation  of  n national  litemture 

in  Greece  ib. 

celebrated  cities,  Ac ib. 

Athens  acquired  the  rank  of  a cet))itaL 

(See  276 

LITYKRSBS,  melancholy  son^  IR 

LOGOGKAPIIEUS — meaning  of  the 

term  and  to  whom  applied 265 

LYRIC  poetry 148 

transition  to  from  the  through 

£lt^ac  and  la  mbit  ib. 

its  connexion  with  music  ib. 

and  with  dancing  142 

characteristics  of  Greek  lyric  poety  . . ib. 
distinctions  between  the  AioUc  end 

Doric  schools 164 

reasons  for  such  dirision,  structure, 

dialect,  Ac ib. 

K}>ode,  origin  of  in  the  Doric  school..  165 

the  />onr  school  choral  ib. 

jF.olie,  usuaRy  fur  recitation  by  an  in- 
dividual   ib. 

exceptions  to  this ib. 

loss  of  jEnlic  poems  caused  by  the  un- 

intelligibility  of  the  dialect  166 

Alrwiu.  (See  his  name)  ib. 

metres  employed  by  the  jEolic  lyric 

poets  170 

Sapph4).  (Sci»  her  name) 172 

Anacreon.  (.'W  his  name) 1^0 

the  mrlitf,  designed  to  be  sung  by  n 

iingk*  person 187 

the  ticolion — description  of 188 

sekdia,  distinguished  from  other  drink- 
ing songs ib, 

principally  composed  by  Ix’ibians  ....  ib. 
composers  of— said  to  be  invented  by 

Tcrjtander  • ib. 

subjects  of  those  which  are  extant ....  IS'J 
connexion  of  1}tic  poetry  with  choral 

songs  190 

gradual  rise  of  recnlar  fikrms  from  this 

connexion  191 

specimens  of  simple  ancient  songs ....  1R2 

Aleman.  (See  his  name) 193 

Stesichonte.  (See  his  lume) 197 

Arion.  (See  his  name) 203 

the  Dithieraiub.  (See  that  title)  ....  ib. 

Ibtfcu*.  (See  his  name)  205 

Simonides.  (.Sec  bis  name) 207 

Ihirrhylide.i.  (See  his  name)  21 3 

/vfijnu.  (See  his  name) 214 

Timocreon.  (.®^i*e  hi»  name) 215 

Pindar.  (Sca*  his  name) 216 

its  felling  oK  aft«*r  the  time  of  the  great 

tr.igf'dians  387 

f^hiyrt  won.  (See  his  name) Hi. 


LYRIC  poetry 

improved  by  the  now  Dithyramb  ....  447 

hfelanippides.  (See  his  name) ib. 

PhiloxfH us — Cinesias — Phrynis.  (See 

their  names)  448 

Txmotheus.  (See  his  name) 442 

other  po€‘ts  and  musicians  of  minor 

note  ib. 

LYSIAS  (orator),  his  fiunily,  age,  and 

personal  history . 496 

his  speech  against  KreiUtstkenes 497 

wmparison  of  him  with  dorgias  ....  ib. 
notion  of  his  earlier  style  derived  from 

Plato's  Phrdrus 498 

extant  collection  of  his  w'orks  491) 

description  of  his  Funeral  Oration  , . ib. 
alteration  in  his  style — how  cnuM*d  ..  500 
his  S|)ccche8  adapted  to  the  parties  for 

whom  written  ib. 

his  use  of  the  figures  of  thought  and 
spt*ech .............  ..........  .^01 

compression  of  his  style — reason  for . . ib. 
his  speech  against  Agorains — descrip- 
tion of ib. 

very  prolific  ns  an  orator  503 

genuineness  of  the  works  attributed  to 
him ib. 

MANER0S,song  similar  to  the  Linus..  L2 

M.\U8  (Ares),  see A1  IL 

MKLAN1PP1DK8  Oync  poet),  his  age 

and  country  447 

gave  a new  character  to  the  Dithyramb  ib. 
MKLISSU8  (Bleatic  philosopher),  his  age 

and  country  252 

a close  follower  of  Parnanidcs ib. 

MELOS.  (Sec  Lyric  poetry) 187 

MENANDER  (come<lian).  his  age,  Ac.  438 
bis  coteraporaries  and  successors  ....  439 
clear  conception  of  his  plays  given  by 

the  Roman  imitations ib. 

scene  and  characters  of  his  plays  ....  440 
state  of  morals  ami  maimers  in  hU  time  443 

coiuparisnn  with  Euripides  445 

MEltCrilY  (ilerme.),  see  Ain. 

METRES,  Dactylic  form  adapted  to  epic 

poetry 35 

peculiarities  of  this  form ib. 

MIMNERMUS  (elegiac  (H>et) 106 

his  age  and  style  115 

political  and  patriotic ib. 

his  love  elegies  116 

MINERVA  (Athemi),  see 11  ii. 

M!N()R  Epic  p4*is  100 

their  general  tharacUT  ib. 

importance  of  their  fragiiienlary  re- 
mains   ib. 

po-*ms  by  nnri'rtain  authors — The  Tak- 
ing of  tEehnlia  102 

poems  containing  dhTerent  legends  of 

Hercules lo3 

Cinathuhy  A’MwrO'j,  AiiuSt  Cherrias. 

(S»‘c  those  names) 

M US /BUS,  n Pierian.  n«*l  a Thrnrmn  ..  26 

M UMC  of  the  tJivcks ...  liii 
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iu  connexion  with  poetry,  e.^peciaily 

Iqric  Ua 

iu  history  comraence#  with  TeritamUr. 

(See  Terpnndcr) ih. 

the  luusicnl  laile 1^1 

dUlinction  In'tween  the  and  the 

or  harmonies 15*2 

three  the  />onV,  PAryv/t«n,  and 

L*(dum ib. 

musical  instrumenU  employed  1 53 

mt4‘miediaU!  styles  described 154 

to  whom  attributed ib. 

musical  notation  and  tunes  or  Koiaes. . ib. 

Lesbian  kIiooI  of  singers  ib. 

Tiri>andt.rt  inventions  enbirgiKl  by 

(Set*  Olympus) 15(] 

further  impruvemeiiU  by  ThaUUis. 

(See  Tbuletns) 

other  musicians  and  their  improve- 
ments. Chno4 Idl 

llitraXt  A’cnof/awittf,  XttwcriluMf  Vo- 
hpumstus,  »iae<xd<Uf  Aleman,  Eehitn- 
hrot%t4  1^12 

MYRTIS  (lyric  poeU*»)  ill 

celebrated  in  the  youth  of  l*indar.. . . ib* 

NEOPHRON  (tragedian),  hU  nge,  coun- 

tiy,  &c 2iii 

one  of  his  plays  said  to  lie  imitated  by 
Riiripides  in  the  Mfdta ib. 

NRPTUNK  (Poseidon),  see U u. 

NOME,  musiud  tune 154 


ODYSSEY,  the — its  subject.  (See//cwNtr)  52 


OLYMPUS,  the  abode  of  tlie  gods  .*.•  ^ 

where  situated  ib. 

OLYMPUS  (Phrygian  musician) 15G 

enlarged  the  system  of  Oreek  music  . . ib. 
considered  its  founder  by  Plutarch  . . ib. 
his  age,  &c.,  obscure — more  thon  one  of 

the  ib. 

cultivated  the  enharmonic  scale 157 

his  UOUU4  intended  fur  the  dute.  • • . • . ib. 
names  of  some  of  them  preserved  • . . • ib. 
introduced  a third  class  of  rhythms  . « ib. 

description  of  the  rhythms. 158 

a mere  musician,  not  a |>oet  ib. 

ONOMACRITUS  (Orphic  poet).  Sec 

Orphdu  235 

ORATORY  of  the  (ireeks,  sketch  of  its 

rise  and  progress 457 

Athens  its  native  soil..  4.58 

Theniittoclu,  not  distinguished  ns  an 

oratt>r ib. 

Ven'clrji,  bis  style  of  speaking  ib. 

no  speech  of  hU  prt*served  in  writing. . 459 

only  explanation  of  thU ib. 

n few  expressions  presen'ed  ib. 

Cicay>’4  opinion  of  V«rid€4,  Alcibiadtt, 

and  T/inc^lidet 4 GO 

manner,  diction,  and  idiom  of  PeruUj  4G1 

Auiiphon.  (tScc  his  name)  4G9 

AtnL>dd€4,  (See  his  name) 477 

L^iias.  (See  his  name)  .......  . . 469 
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ORATORY, 

/soerafa.  (See  his  name) 504 

ORPHEUS, 

scanty  acronnts  of 25 


connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  2lJ 

not  a Thracian,  but  n Pierian 22 

his  followers,  the  Orphics  (si  'O/^issi)  231 
account  of  them,  the  objects  of  their 


worship,  Ac ib. 

time  of  their  institution  didicult  to  as- 
certain   232 

their  poems,  tendency  of,  to  humanixe 

and  improve  ib. 

Vher^rpdef,  his  ptwnis  resembling  the 

Orphic  234 

reason  of  the  loss  of  the  earlier  Orphic 

poems ib. 

their  connexion  with  the  philosophy  of 

Pythagonu  ib. 

account  of  several  Orphic  pot*ts  and 

their  works 235 

Onomacriiut,  the  most  known  ......  ib. 

his  works  ib, 

Ci.rcup$,  JlrfmtihV4,  AritjnoU,  Persi- 

Timoefet,  Hftpifrua  ib. 

the  Or)ihftttdc4t4 ib. 

spirit  and  character  of  the  Orphic  (>noms  ib. 
the  idea  of  a cnatlon  occurs  in  them . . 237 
Orphic  w'orship  of  Dionysus.  (See 
Jjioii^a*  ib. 

PARABASIS.  (See  Chorus) dill 

PARMENIDES  (Eleatic  philosopher), 

his  age  and  country  251 

resenihlojice  of  bis  philosophy  to  that 

of  Xenophanes  ib. 

account  of  his  doctrim'i,  Ac. ib. 

PARNASSUS,  where  situated. .....  ^ 2S 

PARODY,  account  of  this  species  of 

|MH.'try 14G 

attribute  by  some  to  Hippouax  . . « • 147 
P.EAN,  iho 

song  of  courage  and  confidence lil 

vernal  pa*ans  of  Lower  Italy 2ll 

fifeans  of  the  Pythagoreans  ........  ib. 

mode  of  singing ib. 

new  subjects  introduced  into 452 

J pn*aii  on  Vitiiie ib. 

PERICLES.  (See  Athens) 2iiil 

PHKRKCYDES  (Ionic  philosopher)  . . 240 

one  of  the  earliest  prose  writers 241 

account  of  him  and  his  works  ib. 

his  genealogies  and  mythical  history..  263 

PHILOSOPHY  of  the  Greeks 239 

its  opposition  to  peltry ib. 

led  to  prose  composition ib. 

earliest  philosophers  cUissed  by  ratu 

and  counirif4  240 

the  Ionic  philosophers,  their  researches 

iu  physics  ib. 

philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school — Pkt- 

recpilti4.  (8ee  his  name)  ib. 

Tlialm.  (See  his  luuue) 241 

the  seven  Sages ib. 

Aiaixiniandcr.  (See  his  name)  ....  242 
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PHILOSOPHY, 

AnarimeM.  (See  hie  name)  243 

Heraclittti.  (See  hie  Diune)  244 

..■1  luuagoras.  (See  hie  name) 246 

Dio^ents.  (See  hie  name)  21S 

the  philosophers 

XeHopkan4$.  (See  hie  name)  *150. 

Parmtnida.  (See  his  xuune)  251 

Afeli4iU4.  (See  hie  name) 252 

Xeno.  (See  hie  name) ib. 

Bmpcdocltt.  (Sec  hie  name)  253 

the  fuUic  philosophers 256 

PuiJiaijoTxu,  (See  hie  name)  ib. 

PHILOXKNUS  Gyric  poet),  hie 

country,  443 

his  treatment  by  Dionysius  the  elder  ib. 
estimation  of  his  poems ib. 

PHRYNICHUS  (tragedian),  hie  age, 

coun^,  &c 293 

the  lifrie  predominated  over  the  traffic 

with  him ib. 

employed  only  one  actor ib. 

introduced  female  parte ib. 

his  distribution  of  the  chorus ib. 

hie  play  of  Th€  Phanuca ib. 

its  resemblance  to  TAe  Pernam  of 

.£echylus  294 

his  Capture  qf  of  its 

production ib. 

PHRYNIS  Gytic  hi»  country, 

&c ■■■  448 

nbueed  by  Pherecraies  ib. 

PIBEIA 

distinguished  from  Thrace 26 

PINDAR  — hie  age  — coteraporary  of 

^tchfftuc  216 

hie  birthplace  217 

hie  family  skilled  in  music  ........  ib. 

instructed  by  La*ut  218 

not  a common  mercenary  poet  ib. 

though  employed  by  Hiero  and  others . ib. 
his  freedom  of  speech  to  Hiero  and 

Arcesilaus 212 

his  intercourse  with  princes  limited  to 

poetry ib. 

excelled  in  all  varieties  of  lyric  and 

choral  poetry 220 

all  lost  except  his  epinikxa,  or  trium- 
phal odes  ib. 

the  epinikia,  and  their  mode  of  per- 
formance explained  ib. 

their  style  lofty  and  dignified  222 

turn  upon  the  de$linff  or  merit  of  the 

victor ib. 

though  delivered  by  a chonis,  express 

hie  own  feelings,  Ac 2-24 

contain  much  sententioui  wisdom  ....  ib. 
but  more  occupied  by  myltiical  nairatives  ib. 
reference  of  these  to  the  main  theme, 

either  kiMorical  or  ideal  225 

copious  mythology  introduced  ......  226 

bis  meaning  frequently  difficult  to  com- 
prehend at  the  pieeent  time  ib. 

general  characteristics  of  hie  Bpinikiat^ 
odes  222 


PINDAR, 

style  and  metres — Doric,  ^olie,  and 

Lffdian  227 

distinction  between  228 

his  language,  Ac ib. 

differs  widely  from  Homer  in  his  no- 
tions respecting  the  state  of  man 

after  death 229 

PI8I8TRATID8,  the.  (See /l(W)  ..  22S 
POETRY  of  the  Orecks 

its  first  efforts 16 

tongs  of  the  husbandmen II 

the  P<ran  Id 

the  Thrtnot  and  //ymnuroi .20.  21 

origin  and  character  of  the  oAorue. ...  22 

ancient  composers  of  sacred  hymns  ..  24 

in  the  worship  of  Apollo  ib. 

of  Demeter  and  Dio- 
nysus   25 

of  the  Corylmntes, 

Ac 26 

Thracian  origin  of  several  early  poets. . ib. 
inHucnco  of  this  origin  on  the  poetry  of 

Homer  23 

Epic  poetry  — its  metrical  form,  Ac.  ..  35 

poeiii^  tiffle.  and  tunc  of  the  ancient 

epic 86 

perpetuated  by  memory,  not  by  writing  87 
subjects  and  extent  of  the  ante-Homeric 

epic  poetry 3R 

the  exploits  of  Hercules — the  ship 

Argo,  Ac 46 

never  &vourablo  to  the  elevation  of  a 

single  individual 4d 

its  state  more  developed  in  the  Odyssey 

than  in  the  Iliad  53 

the  Didactic  Epos  described 36 

general  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the 

the  only  kind  of  poetry  before  the  7th 

century,  n.0.  104 

its  cemuexion  with  the  monarchical 

period 105 

influence  of  the  forms  of  government 

on  poetry  ib. 

Elegiac  poetry.  (Sec  Elegeion)  ....  ib. 

Epigrammatic  poetry.  (See  that  title)  126 

Iambic  and  Satyrical  poetry.  (See  that 

title)  123 

Lyric  poetry.  (See  that  title) 148 

moral  improvement  after  Homer  evident 
in  the  notions  as  to  the  state  of  man 

ofrer  death 222 

general  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  Greek 
poetrj*  during  the  first  five  centuries  233 

Drumaric  poetry.  (See  that  title)  . . 285 

later  epic  poetry  and  its  writers 4.54 

A ntimachus.  (81*0  his  name)  ib. 

POETS  or  minstrela 

their  social  position  in  the  heroic  age. . 22 

ns  depicted  by  Homer  3U 

before  his  time  31 

08  depicted  by  Hesiod,  Ac 82 

epic  poets  connected  with  the  early 
minstrels 36 
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POETri, 

C^lir  poets.  (Sec  C\fcUe  potmi)  • • . • Qi 
K^iic  poets.  (See  Homer ^ iltsiodf  M inor 


R^nc  PiyttiS  

POLYMNESTOS  (musician)  1£2 

POSKIDOX  (Nepiiine),  see  11  a, 

PBATINAS  (tmgi^iun),  his  coun- 
try, Ac 205 

excelled  in  the  Satyric  dmina  ib. 


PBOSE  compositions  of  the  Greeks  ....  2M 
causes  of  the  introduction  of  prose  ..  21B 
opposition  of  philosophy  and  poetry  . • ib. 
writiny  necessary  fur  prose  composition  ib. 
period  during  which  it  was  most  culti- 


\-ated 456 

three  e^Kxihs  in  the  history  of  Attic 

prose  ib. 

6rst  epoch  introduced  by  Athenian,  y/o- 

lilici  and  SicUian  tophutrif ib. 

sketch  of  this  epoch  ib. 

oratory.  (Sec  Oratory  of  the  Greeks)  4.57 
began  a new  career  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war 496 

PBOSERPINE  (Cora),  see 11  n- 

PROTAGOUAS.  (Sec  Sophists) Ififl 

PYTHAGORAS  (lulic  philosopher)  .. 
his  personal  history,  aud  traditions  re- 
specting him  ib. 

his  opinions,  how  far  indnenced  by  his 

residence 257 

his  influence  exercised  by  means  of 
lectures  and  the  establishment  of 

Pythagorean  associations  ib. 

no  authentic  account  of  his  writings, 

nor  any  genuine  fragment ib. 

works  attributed  to  him  forgeries  by 

the  Orphic  theologers ib. 

bis  fundamental  d<Ktrines ib. 

their  scientific  development  subsequent 

to  his  time 25H 

his  opinions  promoted  both  Uieureiieall^ 
and  pi'ixcticall^  by  music  ib. 

RELIGION  of  the  Greeks  11 

earliest  form  not  portrayed  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  ib. 

earlier  form  directed  to  the  outward 
objects  of  nature  ..............  12 

similarity  to  the  religions  of  the  Bast..  13 
deficient  in  the  notion  of  eUmxty  in 

their  deities  gY 

also  in  the  idea  of  a ermtion ...  t ... . 3E 
improved  between  the  times  of  Homtr 

and  Pindar  229 

and  by  the  ihphic  association  2!12 

Epimenidti — Abari$ — Aristra* — ac- 
count of 233 

PKerrc^lti — account  of 234 

sacerdotal  sages,  their  writings,  Ac.  . . ib. 
RHAPSODISTS  -explanation  of  the  term  32 

SAGES,  the  Seven  241 

SAPPHO  (lyric  poetess)  172 

her  birthplace  and  age  ...» ib. 

her  character ib. 


SAPPHO, 

cause  of  impatations  upon  it  at  a later 

perio<l 173 

treatment  of  women  amongst  the  Ionic 

races  and  the  JEolians  ib. 

strictness  prescribed  by  Athenian  man- 
ners   ib. 

her  love  for  Phaon 174 

story  of  her  leap  from  the  Leucadian 

rock  ib. 

shown  to  be  betitious  175 

her  poetry — fragments  only  remaining,  ib. 
account  of  her  ode  to  A phrodiit  ....  fb. 

her  intimacies  with  women  176 

females  at  LcAtot  not  cnnbnod  vttAm 

the  house  ib. 

probably  her  pupils  and  rivals  in  poetry  177 
fragment  of  her  ]>oetry  preserved  by 

LuH^iniis  178 

her  Kpithaiamia  or  Hyroeno;^  poems  ib. 
also  composed  hymns  to  the  gods  ....  179 
rhythmical  construction  of  her  poems . . ib. 

greatness  of  her  frme ib. 

appreciated  by  Solon  . . . . ib. 

SATYRIC  drama . 294 

si^parated  from  Tragedy  by  CVMzrnfus..  ib. 

subjects  and  characters  of 295 

separation  completed  by  Pratinae  ....  ib. 

SCEPHRUS,  pliiinlive  song 18 

SOOLION,  species  of  drinking  song.  (Sec 

L)Tic  poetry) 188 

SIMONIDES  (elegiac  and  lyric  poet), 


stated  to  have  been  victorious  over  Mt- 

chylus  in  a contest ib. 

a groat  master  of  the  pathetic  ib. 

a celebrated  writer  of  epigrams 127 

his  Iambic  piwtry — coarse  and  severe..  140 

his  family  and  character 208 

nature  of  his  lyric  poety  ib. 

enjoyed  great  consideration  in  his  life- 
time   202 

the  versatility  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge   ib. 

the  first  who  sold  his  poems  for  money  210 
account  of  his  poems — their  variety,  Ac.  ib. 

bis  (pinikia,  dirges,  Ac 211 

criticism  ou  his  stylo 212 

SOCRATES — unfairly  treated  by  Aristo- 
phanes   417 

SOLON — his  character  and  that  of  his 

elegies 117 

the  elegy  of  Salamiji,  account  of. .... . ib. 

its  effect 118 

his  elegy  cited  by  Demosthenes  ......  ib. 

his  elegies  styled  (rnomic  119 

bis  lambic  poetry 140 

fragments  of  his  lambics  and  Trochaics  141 

his  inBuence  at  Athens 213 

SOPHISTS  (the  profession  of  the)  . . . 462 
essential  elements  of  their  doctrines  . . ib. 

Protayoras,  his  age  and  country  ....  433 

banished  from  Athens  fur  scepticism  . . ib. 

bis  doctrines  * ib. 

Ooryuu,  his  age  and  country. . ib. 
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SOPHISTS, 

his  method  of  arguing,  &c .463,  467 

pcmicinns  results  of  his  d^Ktrmcs  ....  464 
Utppirtjt,  Prodicm — their  methods  . . ib. 
general  etVects  of  the  hibours  of  the 

Sophists ib. 

Caltxcles,  7*Arfm'waeAt« — doctrines  at- 
tributed by  Plato  to  465 

the  Sophists  greatly  improved  written 

compositions  ib. 

menus  by  which  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced   ib. 

Coma: — his  age  and  country 466 

his  Art  of  Kheloric” ib. 

Tuia$t  pupil  of  Curcur  ib. 

orator  and  author  of  an  “Art  of  Rhetoric”  ib. 

language  of  Oorgias  467 

J*oIh4,  Alcuiama^ — their  language,  &c.  469 

Antiphon.  (See  his  name)  ib. 

SOPHOCLES  (tragedian) 837 

his  adv-ance  upon  yEseh^ltu  ib. 

his  birthplace,  age,  ib. 

first  appeanmee  in  a dramatic  contest. . 338 
particular*  of  the  contest  and  successful 

play . ib. 

The  Antiffime,  first  of  his  plat's  now 

extant ib. 

excellence  and  efiects  of ib. 

his  acquaintance  with  I/eroiiotm  ....  339 
number  of  plays  ascribed  to  him  ....  ib. 

pf'ritKl  within  which  produced  ib. 

increasing  ntpidity  of  their  production  840 

nnler  of  his  extant  plays ib. 

his  own  opinion  of  his  style  as  compared 

with  that  of  ib. 

changes  made  by  him  in  the  constitution 

of  tmgt'dy  .341 

increased  length ih. 

diminution  of  the  lyrical  chuneut  ....  342 
third  actor  introduced  nd\Tintnges  of . ib. 

his  general  object  and  design ib. 

plan,  and  philosophical  scheme  of  the 

Anfi^p^n€ 843 

characters  m 344 

the  EUvtra — comparison  with  the 

OrMita  of  ^schylus  ib. 

ditferent  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 

Soph/tclfj  ib. 

Thf  Traohtnuin  H'omea  346 

conflict  between  the  legend  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  author. ib. 

plan  and  object  of  the  play ib. 

the  Kintf  (E<Upu* ib. 

wluit  it  docs  not  mean  ib. 

action  and  progress  of  the  pint 347 

traces  of  the  poet's  sublime  iron  y «...  ib. 
hit  mode  of  employing  the  chorus  ....  848 

the.>4j4U‘ ib. 

extraordinary  character  of  the  hero  . * ib. 

Etryciewa  serno  introduced  849 

plan  of  the  play ib. 

the  PkitocMfj  850 

date  of — produced  in  the  old  age  of  the 

poet ib. 

employment  of  the  I)ou  ex  viothin& . . ib. 


SOPHOCLES. 

plan  of  the  play 850 

simplicity  of  its  conatnictinn 3.51 

prevailing  ideas  of  the  preceding  pieces 

tthicai ib. 

the  (Edxpu*  at  Co/oBM— develops  his 

religious  ideas 852 

connected  with  hi*  last  djiy* — brought 

out  by  his  son ib. 

sketch  of  his  fiiraily  atTairs  in  his  old  age  ib. 

allusion  to  in  this  play  3.53 

deK'ription  of  the  play— its  allu&imis  to 

the  scenes  of  his  youth ib. 

plan  and  object  of 3.54 

general  criticism  on  his  tiogcdiea  ....  855 

his  language  ib. 

his  style  and  metres  85<i 

the  moat  pious  and  enlightened  of  the 

OixH.‘ks  * 857 

dilTorcncc  between  him  and  Euripides  . ib. 
8TA8IMU8  of  Cyprus.  (?cc  Cyclic 

poems)  CS 

STESICIIOUUS  (lyric  |>oei)  liR 

wrote  on  similar  subjects  to  Hesiod  . . ib. 

nmde  use  of  fables 143 

bis  age  and  country  198 

bis  name  niutunu-d — real  mum*  Tituis, . ib. 
bis  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  chonu  199 

his  metres  and  diab^t ib. 

subjects  of  his  choruses 2()» 

bis  treatment  of  them  compared  with 

th.it  of  Pindar  ib. 

his  mode  of  tn^nting  mythic  namlives 

different  from  the  Epir 201 

Helen  and  the  Trojan  war ib. 

bis  longnagc  202 

composed  also  AyntNJ  and ywivi ns  ....  ib. 

romaartV  and  Imcnlic  |>oem8 ib. 

imitated  by  Theoeritxu  2ii3 

remarkable  as  a precursor  of  Pindar. . ib. 
SUSARION.  (See  Comedy  of  the  Greeks)  397 

TERPANDER  (elegiac  poet)  im 

founder  of  Gret'k  music  149 

his  pmlablc  origin,  &c.  ib. 

his  age  150 

victor  at  the  first  musical  contests  ....  ib. 
introduced  the  Hoiacs  for  singing  to  the 

cilhara  ih. 

inTented  the  seven-stringed  cithora  . . 151 

his  musical  scale ib. 

distinction  between  the  tcaies  and  tlic 

styles  nr  hax'monies 152 

the  Doric,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  stylet  ib. 
first  marked  the  different  tones  in  music  154 

his  notation  and  tunes  or  nomes ib. 

rhythmical  form  of  his  composilicns  . . 1 55 
said  to  have  invented  the  xcofion  ....  188 

THALETAS  (musician)  159 

third  epoch  in  Greek  music  ib. 

his  country  and  age  ib. 

bis  musical  and  )>oeticAl  productions  ..  IflU 

the  Pyrrhic  or  war-dance Ifll 

THALES  (Ionic  philosopher)  241 

bU  ago,  character,  &c ib. 
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THALES, 

astronomical  calculations  211 

not  a poet,  nor  the  author  of  any  writ- 
ten work 212 

THEATRES — construction  of,  &c.  (See 

Tragedy  of  the  Qreeki) 2QS 

THEODECTES  (rhetorician  and  dra- 
matist), his  age,  works,  &c 388 

his  manner,  style,  Lc. 38» 

THEOQNIS  (elegiac  p<»l)  lOT 

account  of  his  compositions  1*20 

his  country  and  age  121 

the  character  of  his  elegies ib. 

his  personal  relation  to  CyruKs  122 

state  of  convivial  society  as  shown  by  him  123 

THESPIS  (tragedian),  his  age,  &c 292 

added  one  actor  to  the  chorus ib. 

and  consequently  dialogue ib. 

importance  of  the  dances  of  the  chorus  ib. 
the  dances  of  Thespis  performed  in  the 

time  of  Aristophanes ib. 

THRKNOS,  lament  for  the  dead  ....  20.  21 
merits  of  those  composed  by  Simonides  21 1 

THUCYDIDES  (historian)  479 

his  birth,  family,  country,  &c ih. 

his  property  at  Saiptt  ib. 

sketch  of  his  personal  career  480 

an  Athenian  of  the  old  school  481 

bis  character  as  a historian ib. 

his  work  a history  of  the  Peloponnesian 

war  only,..  ib. 

distribution  and  arrangement  of  his 

materials. 482 

no  violent  breaks  in  his  work 488 

what  the  work  would  have  been  if  com- 
pleted   ib. 

sketch  of  the  first  book ib. 

manner  of  treating  his  materials 485 

his  work  not  a compilation ib. 

his  truth  and  fidelity 480 

the  practical  application  of  his  work . . 487 
his  skill  in  delineating  character  ....  ib. 
account  of  the  gpctchc*  contained  in  his 

work  488 

no  attempt  to  depict  pecul&r  modes  of 

speaking 489 

his  chief  concem  to  exhibit  the  princi- 
ples of  the  speakers  ib. 

beneficial  application  of  his  sophistical 

exercisee 49Q 

his  disapproval  of  the  Athenian  policy  491 
his  pecvdiar  style  and  diction ........  ib. 

his  dialect i22 

construction  of  his  words  and  conse- 
quent iupiditif  qf  dcKripHan ib. 

connexion  of  his  sentences 42B 

structure  of  his  periods  ib. 

his  use  of  figures  of  speech,  &c 494 

TIMOCBBON  (lyric  poet),  his  country, 

his  style ib. 

his  hatred  of  Tkemutoclu  and  Si- 

monxdct )b. 

TIMOTHBUS  (lyric  poet),  his  age  and 

country  ii2 


TIMOTHBUS. 

his  innovations  in  music. 449 

cultivated  the  Dithyramb ib. 

TRAGEDY  of  the  Greeks, 

originally  a choral  song 289 

its  commencement  and  progress 29 u 

its  connexion  with  the  worship  of 

Bacchus ib. 

name  explained,  and  its  derivation. . . . 291 
fJonan  tragedy  made  no  further  ad- 
vance   ib. 

its  origin  and  development  amongst  the 

Athenians  ib. 

their  Dionysiac  festivals ib. 

Thetpig.  (See  bis  name)  292 

only  one  actor  besides  the  chorus  ....  ib. 

played  several  parts  ib. 

example  from  the  Ptnthtu*  ib. 

dances  of  the  chorus  still  a principal  part  ib. 
versification  employed  by  the  early 

tragedians ' ib. 

Phrtfnichug.  (See  his  name)  293 

Ckitrilut.  (See  his  name) 294 

the  Satiric  drama — account  of ib. 

three  tragedies  and  one  Satyric  drama 

represented  together ib. 

Pratinag.  (See  his  name)  295 

^gchylug.  (See  his  name) ib. 

great  development  of  tragedy  by  him  . ib. 
ideal  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy . . 2ftfi 

costume  of  the  actors ib. 

furnishing  of  the  choruses 297 

the  mask — the  cothurnus  ib. 

tragic  gesticulation ib. 

masks  changed  between  the  acts  ....  298 
management  of  the  voice  by  the  actor  . ib. 

structure  of  the  theatre ib. 

ancient  theatres 299 

the  stone  theatre  at  AOicn$  ib. 

theatres  in  Pdoponnuvg  and  Sicilti  . . ib. 

plan  of  the  theatre  at  Athem ib. 

the  Orehegtra ib. 

the  Thymcle,  its  nature,  use,  Ac ib. 


number  and  arrangement  of  the  chorus  300 
tragic  styleof  dancing. ...  ib. 
form  and  construction  of  the  Staya ....  diH 
the  Seenff  Paragecniaf  and  Proiccuium  ib. 
the  action  of  Greek  tragedy  necessarily 


out  of  doors 302 

the  entrances  and  doors  to  the  stage  . . 303 
each  associated  with  certain  localities 

or  incidents  ib. 

marked  cfiTect  of  these  inflexible  rules. . ib. 
a second  actor  added  by  /Eic/uflag. . . . 304 

number  of  good  actors  small  ib. 

a third  by  Sophoclcg  and  occasionally  by 

jEschylus  ib. 

a fourth  by  SophocUg  in  the  (Pdiptt^ 

at  Colonug 305 

technical  names  of  the  three  actors  . . ib. 
explanation  of  the  terms  P^'otayonigt^ 

iMutcixiyonistf  Tritayonisl 3Q6 

changes  of  scene  seldom  necessary. . . . SQ7 
reason  of  not  representing  bloody  spec- 
tacles, &c ib. 
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TRAGEDY, 

other  reatons  than  that  given  by  Uoraoe  807 
no  arrangement  for  complete  change  of 


scenic  decorations 308 

the  PenacUe,  explained ib. 

mode  of  representing  inUriors  when 

requisite 309 

the  Ecei/cUma  and  Exoftra  described  ib. 
the  scene-painting  of  Agatharchut  . • 310 
union  of  lyric  poetry  and  dramatic 

discourse. . ib. 

analysis  of,  so^^estod  by  AnttoUe* ...  ib. 

the  stostmon,  the  parodos ib. 

the  p^-otogM,  the  tpuodia,  the  exodiu  311 
dividing  the  tragedy  into  certain  parts  ib. 

T Y U 8 (elegiac  poet) 110 

cotemporary  of  CalHnus ib. 

stories  respecting,  how  far  credible ....  ib. 
subjects  01  his  degios,  and  their  inten- 
tion  Ill 

how  recited 112 

his  or  marches  196 

VKNU8  (Aphrodite),  see 11  n. 

VULCAN  (Hepbsestos),  see..... 11  n. 

WOMEN, 

liow  treated  and  described  by  the  an- 
cient epic  poets 95 

their  origin  according  to  .StiRonKfss  ..  140 
difference  of  their  treatment  by  the 

Ionic  and  jEolian  ttK/ca 173 

strictness  prescribed  by  Athenian  man- 
ners....   ib. 

WRITING  and  written  memomls 
not  usual  in  the  early  times  of  Gredr 
literature....... 37 


WRITING. 

this  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  useful 

historical  data 37 

and  for  the  late  introduction  of  prose 

composition 38 

proved  also  by  the  ancient  inscriptions  ib. 
rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction 

of  prose  composition  239 

probable  antiquity  of  the  ail  in  Greece  260 

XANTHUS  (historian),  his  age  and 

country  264 

his  genuine  works 265 

spurious  works  attributed  to  him  ....  ib. 

XBNOCRITUS  (musician) 162 

XENODAHUS  (musician)  ib. 

XENOPHANES  (elegiac  poet;,  bis  coun- 
try and  age 124 

bis  character  and  that  of  his  elegies  . . ib. 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  founding  of 

EUa  260 

first  of  the  Bltatic  philosophers. .....  ib. 

his  philosophy  ib. 

written  in  the  poetic  form • • ib. 

*his  ideas  on  the  godhead  ib. 

condemned  the  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions  of  the  Gre^  oonoeming 
their  gods  261 

ZENO  (Eieatic  philosopher),  his  age  and 

country  253 

friend  and  disciple  of  Pamentdcr ....  ib. 
his  doctrines  and  sophisms ib. 

ZEUS  (Jupiter),  see 11  n. 

orira  of  the  name  14 

called  CVoaioA  or  CVoat^  be&re 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  87 
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